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By the Editor 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND THE POLICE 


Whether, under present conditions, public meetings in the interests of 
the unemployed are advisable is a fairly debatable question. That they 
should be suppressed by the police, however, and permits to hold them 
refused, seems to us contrary to sound public policy. The rights of free 
assemblage and free speech are of considerable importance in a democracy 
and should be guarded with jealous care. If public squares and parks are 
not to be available in the cities for such meetings, other public meeting 
places should be provided. The old-time town hall should be re-established 
in a form adapted to modern urban conditions. In England and on the 
continent there is for the most part no interference with such open-air 
gatherings for public discussion, however radical or revolutionary the views 
expressed. If violence, lawlessness or treason is advocated or suggested 
that is of course promptly dealt with as crime. 

Assuming that the right to hold public meetings and to discuss freely 
any real or imaginary grievances is of fundamental importance, it is difficult 
to think of any subject in regard to which it should be asserted more vigor- 
ously, or acknowledged more freely, than the subject of unemployment. 
There is no other misfortune comparable to widespread and long continued 
unemployment. To workingmen and their families it is a very practical 
and very serious matter. Those who think that public meetings, through the 
press reports and otherwise, will serve to call attention to its terrible con- 
sequences, and help to stir either public officials or private employers to the 
importance of doing something about it, by any appropriate means within 
their power, will naturally find it difficult to see why they should not be 
encouraged to hold them. 

It is to be urged against such gatherings that agitators may take 
advantage of them to inflame the mind of the public, that a desire may be 
fomented for impracticable or even injurious measures, that a demand for 
public relief works may gain such headway as to force municipal or state 
authorities into extravagant, ill-considered or unsound enterprises, and that 
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under the excitement of public discussion there may be personal attacks 
upon public officials or citizens which will be interpreted by fanatical and 
unbalanced listeners as encouragement to violence. On some such grounds 
reasonable persons may advise against such meetings and personally refuse 
to take part in them. It is one thing, however, to oppose the holding of 
public meetings and quite another to uphold the park and police authorities 
in refusing to permit them, and to justify drastic methods of preventing them. 
Under the apprehension of anarchism, we have come to entrust our police 
departments with a degree of arbitrary power in the matter of breaking up 
assemblages of citizens which is greater than is found necessary in other 
civilized countries, and we are strangely indifferent to the manner in which they 
are exercising it. Asa result of police methods several persons besides the confessed 
murderer in Bellevue Hospital have “fancied grievances” of the kind which he 
says led him to make his murderous attack. An unnecessary blow from a police- 
man in uniform will do more to disturb the mental equilibrium of an “addle- 
pated” embryonic anarchist than any address by Mr. Hunter or his associates. 

The Union Square meeting was called by a committee with whose aims 
we are by no means in accord. It was a socialistic demonstration, and its imme- 
diate object was to adopt resolutions, after several addresses had been made, 
calling on the city and state of New York to furnish work to the unemployed. 
We do not believe that any useful purpose would have been served by the 
adoption of these resolutions, or the delivery of the addresses by the 
socialist leaders. It is, however, quite possible for a perfectly law abiding 
and intelligent person to take the contrary view. To hold that the city 
should inaugurate important municipal undertakings in a time of general 
unemployment is certainly neither criminal nor without respectable pre- 
cedent, and those who take that view may very naturally seek by public 
demonstrations, open air meetings, and other similar means to win converts 
for it. If an assemblage had been held without a permit that would doubtless 
have been unlawful but it was not unlawful for any person to appear upon 
or pass through the streets, and on and about Union Square on Saturday 
afternoon there are likely to be usually several thousand persons on quite 
legitimate business. 

The organizers of the Union Square meeting were disingenuous in calling 
it a demonstration of the unemployed. A socialist organ announced that invita- 
tions were freely circulated in the cheap lodging houses and saloons of the East 
Side. Nevertheless the people who appeared gave little evidence of need or 
distress. A large proportion of them appear to have been drawn by a desire to 
learn anything which the meeting might show about the unemployed, but pri- 
marily it was a socialist demonstration, and was so recognized by the Central 
Federated Union which refused to participate in it. 

Failing to get a permit the committee had sought an injunction to 
prevent interference by the police with what they claimed as their rights. 
When this was refused some of the organizers vainly sought arrest as a 
means of bringing their claim into court. The meeting was not held, and so far 
as the crowds on the streets, the speakers and the committee in charge of arrange- 
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ments are concerned, the police met with no resistance or difficulty. As one police- 
man intimated, a handful of rough longshoremen would have been harder to deal 
with than the whole twenty thousand. The details of the tragedy with which the 
events of the afternoon came to an end we need not here discuss. It gives no 
more justification for abridging the rights of free assemblage and free speech 
than the shocking murder of the Denver priest a few weeks ago gives for abridging 
the freedom of worship. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Contrary to an opinion which has gained some currency, this journal has 
not by any means been disposed to underestimate the gravity of this winter’s 
problem of unemployment. Some weeks ago we estimated the number of 
homeless men in New York who were not in regular employment at 35,000. 
The New York Times and later the Independent represented that we had esti- 
mated the total number of the unemployed in New York city at 35,000. Both 
publications corrected the error but correction seldom overtakes the error after 
which it is sent. We have been constantly seeking, by interviews and corre- 
spondence with representatives of charitable societies, employment agencies, labor 
unions, public school principals, hospitals and dispensaries, and other sources 
of information, to keep in touch with labor conditions, especially with all 
evidences of actual distress resulting from industrial conditions. The burden 
on the charitable agencies is much greater than in any recent year, probably 
twice as great as it has been at the corresponding time of any winter in the 
past twelve years. This increase of work for charitable agencies, however, gives 
no complete measure of the burden on the community. That falls mainly on 
families that do not apply for relief. It is only when lack of employment leads 
to that degree of distress which compels application to relief societies that charity 
becomes responsible. We have not believed that charity, organized or unor- 
ganized, can do much towards the solution of the problem of unemployment. It 
has no control over its causes, and cannot bring it to an end. 

In the interests of the unemployed and their families we have considered 
it inadvisable to suggest or advocate the substitution of artificial employment on 
a large scale for ordinary relief until a condition is reached in which savings and 
other resources are exhausted; until labor organizations can no longer provide 
for their idle members; until general unemployment means deprivation of the 
necessities of life for large numbers who would not be in distress for other rea- 
sons. We do not believe such a condition to exist in any of the large cities of 
this country at the present time. While the evidence is not conclusive, we have 
gained the impression that on the whole conditions are now neither better nor 
worse than they were three months ago. This means that many who were then 
idle have now found work, but that others who are still idle have gradually 
used up their savings and are now in serious straits and that these two opposing 
tendencies very nearly balance. There is no alarming increase in the applica- 
tions for relief. On the contrary there is some decrease. Hospitals and dis- 
pensaries have only their normal quota, indicating that there is no great amount 
of sickness due to lack of food or shelter. School principals as a rule have not 
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observed any appreciable amount of absence which can be attributed to poverty. 
Savings banks report that the excess of withdrawals over deposits is less 
noticeable. This cumulative testimony to the extraordinary reserve strength 
of the workingmen comes from every source from which we have been 
able to obtain definite information. The natural inference is that when the 
trouble began in the autumn the average workingman had more money in his 
possession than was generally supposed. Bankers have even attributed the finan- 
cial stringency in part to this fact and to the failure of this comparatively opulent 
laborer to open a bank account for his surplus earnings. It has proved at any 
rate a most fortunate thing that in this period of slack work, laborers have had 
something to fall back upon, and it will be fortunate if work begins before all 
such resources have been exhausted. Certainly as yet there has been no gen- 
eral resumption of industry or building operations and the best informed opinion 
is that we may expect only very slight improvement for some months to come. 
The problem is one with which directors of railways and factories, bankers and 
financiers, and officials responsible for the making of public contracts must deal. 
Philanthropy can mitigate the distress into which individuals and families are 
brought when it reaches the point of destitution, but it has no remedy for financial 
and industrial failure. Whatever explanation we may adopt of the panic which 
was signalized by the suspension of the Knickerbocker Trust Company in October, 
it is certain that its consequences have fallen upon many who were in no way 
responsible for it. It would be pleasant to believe that the reopening of this trust 
company last week marked the end of the period of suffering and anxiety. Un- 
fortunately recovery from the effects of a panic is usually painful and slow. 
These considerations suggest that, looking to the past in a humble and con- 
trite spirit, and looking ahead with patience and courage, we must recognize 
that for some time in the future we shall be confronted with the effects of the 
crisis through which our industries and financial institutions have passed. Every 
possible encouragement should be given to the early prosecution of public and 
private undertakings for which funds can be provided. Those who plan build- 
ings or the expansion of manufacture should not wait too long for lower rates 
of interest or lower wages. They should go ahead, if they can afford it and if the 
money can be secured, drawing if necessary on the accumulations of the fat 
years, influenced in part as always by their prospective profits, and not ashamed 
to be influenced also in part by the realization that they are lessening the number 
of the unemployed and thus contributing very directly to the common welfare. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


BROOHLYN TO HAVE 
CONGESTION EXHIBIT 


The Congestion Show has been a suc- 
cess. The original material prepared by 
the committee and the exhibits by older 
organizations have been seen and studied 
by thousands of men and women. Con- 
spicuous among them have been men in 
public life from Governor Hughes, the 
first night, down through a long list of 
state, city and borough officials. The 
newspaper discussion which it has 
aroused is significant of the impression 
which it has made on the public mind. 
In their news columns and editorially the 
papers have been full of it. Magazines 
have arranged for careful articles on it, 
even the London papers, as reported by 
cable, are giving it editorial attention. 
CHARITIES AND THE CoMMoONS, on other 
pages of this issue, issues the first inter- 
pretation of it as a whole, under the di- 
rection of John Martin and with the co- 
operation of Benjamin C. Marsh, the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Requests that the exhibit be taken 
about the country have been received 
from many cities. Only one such invita- 
tion has been accepted at the time of writ- 
ing. Brooklyn, which forms so large a 
part of Greater New York physically, but 
so detached and unrelated a community 
in social measurement, is to have it be- 
ginning April 6 at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts, 174 Montague street. Some 
new material for Brooklyn will be added, 
and the conferences will contrast and 
compare conditions in the two boroughs. 

The general committee in charge for 
Brooklyn is composed of the following: 


Frederick B. Pratt, chairman; Miss Mary 
E. Dreier, Dr. F. W. Atkinson, Prof. Frank- 
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lin W. Hooper, Miss Ethel Hames, William 
I. Nichols, Alfred J. Boulton, Alfred T. 
White, E. W. Ordway, Judson D. Wall, Frank 
Lyman, Laura A. Steele, A. W. Dennen, Miss 
Mabel Hastings, John B. Creighton, Miss 
Elizabeth Dutcher, Martin A. Meyer, William 
G. Low, Miss Jane E. Robbins, Bird S. Coler, 
Mrs. Camden C. Dike, Mrs. W. A. White, G. 
D. Matthews, Gardiner Matthews, George HE. 
Lovett, Edward B. Shallow, Charles HE. 
Teale, Charles H. Schieren, Irving T. Bush, 
Raymond M. Ingersol and Arthur E. Wake- 
man. 


NEW YORK’S NEED 
FOR A NEW ASYLUM 


Everybody in New York state, in- 
cluding the legislative committee in 
charge, is agreed that the new cus- 
todial asylum for the feeble minded 
and epileptic of the state noted in Dr. 
Johnson’s review of March 21, is urg- 
ently needed. Everybody approves 
the location selected by the commis- 
sion. It is near Haverstraw, within 
easy reach of New York and the 
southeastern portion of the state, from 
which over fifty per cent of all the pa- 
tients of this class come to the existing 
state institutions. The site itself is 
ideal for a colony where outdoor life 
and work is to be the key to successful 
treatment. 

But it is estimated that there may 
be a shortage in the indirect revenues 
of the state this year. Consequently 
the finance committee of the senate— 
the bill passed the assembly unani- 
mously—appears to be unwilling to 
carry, unless the people of the state 
clearly show that they will support 
it in so doing, the responsibility of 
adding to the budget the $188,000 re- 
quired to purchase the site for the 
colony. 
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It is a matter of plain business 
policy. The options on the site, se- 
cured at very reasonable prices before 
it was known that the state would be 
the purchaser, expire before another 
legislature meets. Next year this 
site will cost more money. No other site 
equaling it has been found. The 
1,800 patients now improperly cared 
for in almshouses can do almost noth- 
ing for themselves. In the state 
colony they would be adequately 
cared for, and, with abundant land for 
tillage, they would become measurably 
self-supporting. Of the thousands of 
destitute defectives for whom we have 
not yet provided even the protection 
of the almshouse, many, both male and 
female of suitable age, are or will be- 
come prolific breeders of degenerates. 
Every such offspring is likely (from 
carefully studied past experience) to 
become a burden on the state either 
as criminal or as dependent. 

Cut the acreage (1,200) to 500, as 
will be the natural suggestion in a 
time of financial stress, and the cost 
is reduced to perhaps $120,000. The 
central and indispensable sections of 
the site cost more in proportion than 
the outlying portions. The colony 
now becomes a herding place; proper 
treatment and classification is impos- 
sible, and self maintenance by agri- 
culture, brick-making, etc., is pre- 
cluded. Ultimately more land would 
simply have to be secured at premium 
prices. 

Cut out the source of gravity water 
supply, a water shed of one square 
mile, costing $9,000, and the excess 
cost of pumping water on the prop- 
erty, with coal even at present prices— 
nobody knows what it will cost twenty 
years hence,—will more than equal the 
interest on the $9,000. And the op- 
portunity for adequate fire protection 
will be lost. 

There is not a single way of looking 
at the postponement of purchase, or 
the curtailment of the acreage, which 
does not mean in the long run heavily 
increased cost to the state. 

The people of the state will support 
the finance committee in shouldering 
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the whole $188,000 now. Governor 
Hughes stated in his first message that 
there is no better test of a state ad- 
ministration than is afforded by its 
care of the sick, the feeble minded, and 
the insane. 


CHICAGO’S 
RELIEF PROBLEM 


Relief work in Chicago showed little 
sign of diminishing in March. The pre- 
diction of the superintendent of the 
Municipal Lodging House, made in 
January and February, has been borne 
out by an even larger increase in March 
than that anticipated. The “thousand a 
night” reached an average of 1,100 a 
night during the early part of March, 
and the prospect is that the month will 
show a total of over 30,000 lodgings as 
compared with 2,754 in March, 1907. 
For years the statistics at the lodging 
house show that March is the heaviest 
month, and a little encouragement may 
be taken from the fact that the increase 
this year is not so great proportionally 
as last year; in March, 1907, nearly three 
times as many lodgings were given as in 
February; this year, with the estimate of 
30,000, March will only have half again 
as many as in February. A striking way 
of indicating the general increase of this 
year over last, however, is seen in the 
fact that every night in March of this 
year more lodgings were given than dur- 
ing the whole month of February, 1907. 
The average stay of a lodger is fifteen 
days this year as compared with three last 
year, Relief for families was given by 
the county agent to 7,932 families in 
February, 1908, and to 3,326 in the same 
month last year. 

The Bureau of Charities reports that in 
the first ten days of March applications 
were received from about 1,300 families, 
the number for the whole month in 1907 
totalling only 1,064. These 1,300 applica- 
tions in the first ten days of March are 
far less than the number received in the 
first ten days of February, but doubtless 
this can largely be explained by the fact 
that in March there has been little pub- 
licity concerning relief plans, while in 
the early part of February there were 
full newspaper reports of the efforts by 
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business men to raise $100,000, of the 
free coal given by a large merchant, and 
of the lodging house enterprise which one 
newspaper maintained and exploited in 
its columns. 

The Relief and Aid Society had upon 
its lists during the four months, Novem- 
ber, 1907-February, 1908, no less than 
2,544 families, more than the number for 
the whole year November 1, 1906-1907, 
when the total was 2,483. Comparing 
the period November 1, 1907 to March 
14, 1908, with the same period one year 
ago, the society finds that it expended in 
relief $8,207 last year and $16,087 this 
year, an increase of ninety-six per cent. 
Cost of administration for the same peri- 
ods was $7,317 last year and $9,294 this 
year, an increase of twenty-seven per 
cent. The top floor of the Relief and Aid 
Society building has been converted into 
an old clothes receiving and distributing 
place. Old shoes have proved not only 
a direct relief, but afforded employment 
for out-of-work shoemakers. 

The most interesting work undertaken 
by the Relief and Aid Society has been 
street cleaning, not by homeless men, but 
by men with families dependent upon 
upon them. The city furnishes superin- 
tendents and also carts away the sweep- 
ings. The Citizens Street Cleaning Bu- 
reau provides the brooms and other tools. 
B. E. Rosing, of the Eli Bates House 
social settlement is in general charge and 
determines the streets to be cleaned. 
These are selected with a view to giving 
the less privileged neighborhoods a 
chance to share in the cleanliness which 
usually is lavished on well-to-do districts. 
The settlement gymnasium is used as 
lunch headquarters. The men bring their 
own luncheons and two cups of coffee 
are sold for five cents. The pay is fif- 
teen cents an hour, and the larger part of 
the men are using their earnings for rent. 
The men at work in this street cleaning 
scheme are from families which the so- 
ciety would in any event have to help. 
The amount of work is restricted, each 
man being allowed two or three days at 
a time. At the expiration of this their 
pleadings for a longer chance are most 
pathetic. 

A meeting of the Social Service Club 
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held on March 16 was devoted entirely 
to a conference upon the situation and 
the ways in which the various organi- 
zations are meeting it. An interesting 
exhibit was prepared by Superintendent 
Sherman C. Kingsley of the Relief and 
Aid Society, in the shape of a chart show- 
ing that according to the society’s rec- 
ords the amount of relief this year is 
twice as much as last year, and that the 
increase is almost entirely due to non- 
employment. 

Discussion arose over the number of 
families receiving relief from the country 
agent’s office. Representing that agency, 
Victor Young declared his belief that 
ninety per cent of the families that re- 
ceive assistance during the year are on 
the books of the county agent. Mr. 
Kingsley estimated seventy-five per cent. 
Mr. Bicknell of the Bureau of Charities 
said that if it is true that seventy-five to 
ninety per cent of the families assisted 
are investigated and recorded both by the 
county agent and one or more of the 
charitable organizations, then there is a 
very great waste of energy and unneces- 
sary expense. He suggested that a cen- 
tral registration plan should be adopted 
and that every family assisted should be 
registered at the central office, together 
with the name of the society that is 
taking care of the family. Each society 
would then be expected to provide ade- 
quate assistance to its own families and to 
refer applicants from other societies back 
to the proper source of help. 

The vital and fundamental importance 
of a scheme for central registration is 
felt by everyone connected in any way 
with relief work in Chicago. Its need 
has been increasingly urgent for years, 
and the lack of such an arrangement has 
greatly hindered Chicago’s growth along 
modern lines of philanthropic and social 
work. Miss Harriett Fulmer, of the 
Visiting Nurses Association, and presi- 
dent of the Social Service Club was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of seven 
to study the situation and suggest the 
plan for central registration. In di- 
recting its attention to this matter, there 
is no doubt that the Social Service Club 
has an opportunity to render a most im- 
portant service to the community. 
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SLIGHT GAIN 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


A careful review of the unemployment 
situation in New York city warrants the 
opinion, corroborated from many well- 
advised sources, that there has been 
slight improvement over conditions ex- 
isting at the first of the year. There is 
more work now but not nearly enough 
to support the army of men and women 
who have been unemployed for four or 
five months. 

Savings are now becoming exhausted 
and many families, with considerable per- 
sonal resources, are, for the first time, 
falling into absolute want and most re- 
luctantly seeking charitable assistance. 
Applications for relief to the various 
charitable societies, churches, and settle- 
ments have probably not been so heavy 
in March as in February. It is appar- 
ent, however, that the hard times have 
caused widespread suffering on the part 
of families who will not appeal for char- 
ity. Fine weather and more frequent 
success in securing temporary employ- 
ment for the past two weeks has rendered 
their lot less severe. They have sur- 
vived the needs of winter, and are now 
much more hopeful of the future. Con- 
sequently they are less likely to appeal 
for aid, now than when, in fact, their per- 
sonal resources were greater. 

In those sections of the city in which 
poverty is least prevalent, normally, the 
recovery has been most rapid, and the 
outlook is now the brightest. 


EUROPE’S _ 
UNEMPLOYED SITUATION 


Europe is meeting the problem of the 
unemployed in many ways. There are 
large numbers of people without work 
in Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam and The 
Hague. In each city the solution is be- 
ing sought with more or less public as- 
sistance. The causes are ascribed to con- 
ditions in America. It is stated that 
America is not buying goods and conse- 
quently there is no work; there have been 
heavy losses in American securities, and 
consequently there is no money for enter- 
prise. 

Vienna is using street car transfers to 
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acquaint her people with the Municipal 
Employment Bureau and _ informing 
them through this medium of the branch 
stations throughout the city where posi- 
tions will be found for applicants without 
charge. All kinds of labor will be as- 
sisted, from skilled mechanics to domes- 
tics. In Berlin, the popular morning pa- 
per, reprints a special afternoon edition 
containing only the “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements and distributes this sheet of 
nearly four pages of classified “wants” 
free of charge on street corners. Great 
crowds of working people make use of 
this means. The advertisements are not 
extraordinary either in number or kind. 
The usual number of domestic serv- 
ants are wanted and skilled labor is ad- 
vertised for mostly among the men. The 
number of young girls asked for to care 
for children after school hours is rather 
disproportionately large but hardly con- 
clusive in its evidence except that almost 
always a girl is desired who has been 
confirmed. 

In Holland, there is an attempt to put 
into practice a new idea. The insurance 
for the unemployed is brought into play. 
In Amsterdam, the cause of distress is 
the drop in the diamond industry which 
throws out of work thousands of skilled 
diamond cutters. Labor troubles among 
the longshoremen and their employers 
who work them on the padrone system, 
contribute also to the lack of employ- 
ment. The insurance system as working 
in Amsterdam now is a combination of 
the trades union and the city. The city 
appropriates 6,000 guilders (about $3,- 
000) annually for the insurance fund. 
The city increases by one-half the amount 
allowed each man by the unions. This 
method is believed to be the most satis- 
factory for determining the deserving as 
it is in the interests of the union to cease 
payments as soon as possible. In The 
Hague this agreement between city and 
labor unions has not been reached as 
The Hague would only contribute on 
condition that the unions would divide 
equally between the union and non-union 
workingmen. The unions would not con- 
sent to do this so the insurance in The 
Hague is wholly a matter of the union’s 
support of its own unemployed. In Am- 
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sterdam, a fund of two hundred thousand 
guilders is now being raised by popular 
subscription for the alleviation of dis- 
tress and collections are being made in 
the streets. Both this fund and that in 
the hands of the union on behalf of the 
city are controlled by a committee of five. 
Two of these are appointed by the mu- 
nicipality and two by the trades union. 
The committee itself appointed a secre- 
tary who acts in executive capacity. 
There are eleven unions with three thou- 
sand members interested in the fund. In 
the building trades each individual pays 
ten to twenty cents weekly (Dutch mon- 
ey) to the union fund. When out of 
work, each member receives fifty to sixty 
cents per day plus the municipal increase 
which in these trades is about one hun- 
dred per cent. The commission deter- 
mines upon the amount of increase in 
each trade. Unemployed printers re- 
ceive one guilder a day and when em- 
ployed, pay only two or three cents a 
week to the union fund. In 1908, three 
per cent of printers are out of work and 
in the building trades, fifty to sixty per 
cent are out. The limit of help is fifty 
days in the year. The system is known 
as the Ghent system. 

The rise in prices contributes to the 
general depression and the number of 
unemployed is described by Europeans 
to be many times as large as ever known 
before. 


The Traffic Squad at Union 


Square 
Arthur P. Kellogg 


At 2 o'clock last Saturday afternoon 
Union Square, New York, was filled with 
people called out by an announcement of 
a great meeting of the unemployed. As 
the crowds grew they were quickly 
cleared away into the broad surrounding 
streets by the police who, in all good na- 
ture, used their old command to “move 
on” and quite naturally set them in mo- 
tion. Thousands strolled slowly round 
the square, doing nothing, saying little, 
simply marching on and waiting for 
something to happen. 

It was not a convincing crowd if the 
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object of its gathering had been to show 
an overwhelming number of unem- 
ployed—the “hungry idlers, park dwell- 
ers and street wanderers,” in the words 
of Vorwaerts. Everyone near Union 
Square, remembering the meeting, had 
gone there after lunch. Not being al- 
lowed to stand and watch, they joined in 
the procession. There were business 
men, clerks, well-dressed people and a 
good sprinkling of women, many of them 
apparently stenographers and the like 
from the business houses which look 
down round about. But by far the great- 
er number of the men were of the stunt- 
ed, foreign type which has grown to 
stand for the factory and sweatshop 
workers of a large city. If they were 
out of work they were dressed as in the 
busiest season when they congregate 
noons before the buildings on the side 
streets in this neighborhood where half 
the country’s ready-made garments are 
fashioned. The predominance of Jewish 
faces on this, their Sabbath, and the fact 
that it was not only Saturday, but Sat- 
urday afternoon when so much of New 
York has a half holiday, raised doubts 
as to the number of really idle men pres- 
ent. 

Here and there a card in a man’s hat— 
more often a boy’s hat—demanded work. 
Almost as often one saw the police ticket 
which the reporters wore to make pas- 
sage back and forth through the lines 
easy. Once in a long time there was a 
vagrant, the city kind who sleeps in this 
very square. Inside the lines camera 
men were scurrying about and the trol- 
ley cars worming carefully through the 
procession where it crossed their tracks 
at the ends of the square. 

Half the men were smoking, many 
were accompanied by women and here 
and there was a child in its father’s arms. 
It was as peaceful and aimless and slow 
a parade as that which moves up and 
down Fifth avenue on Easter morning. 
During the half hour it marched the sun 
came out, gleaming on the rubber coats 
of the policemen and the puddles from 
the morning showers which the crowd 
splashed on each other as a troop of 
boys might. Pretty nearly everyone 
seemed to be going on merely to see if 
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there would be a meeting after all. The 
police were good-natured, insisting mere- 
ly that no one stand still and showing not 
half the effective officiousness of the or- 
dinary crossing cop at a busy corner. 
Perched on the porch of the little public 
comfort station at the north end of the 
square was Inspector Max Schmitt- 
berger, autocrat of the traffic squad, 
more police, and another score of report- 
ers. 

The parade, an irregular eight or ten 
deep, reached not quite around the square. 
Toward the break which made its un- 
formed head, about 2:30, came Robert 
Hunter, and some companions, from a 
side street off Broadway. Hunter and 
Bruno L. Zimm, who were to have 
spoken, had seen Schmittberger earlier 
and asked if they were to be allowed to 
speak. The inspector refused on the 
ground that such a meeting could not be 
held without a permit. The members of 
the committee which had asked them to 
come, and had failed to secure a permit, 
after all its announcements had been 
made, were nowhere to be found. 

As Hunter and his companions joined 
the line, almost at the front, a few men 
struck up the Marseillaise. Just about 
that time the first mounted police trotted 
up before the inspector and formed in 
line. As the parade moved down Broad- 
way and around the south end of the 
square, little bands here and there sang 
a few lines of the song, quavering off into 
silence, then piping up again. When the 
head of the column drew near the inspec- 
tor’s stand at the north end, the song 
became a little more determined and the 
men marched a little better. Numbers of 
people said that it needed only a fife and 
drum to give life to the crowd and set 
them stepping off briskly around the 
square in the sunlight. If there was an 
atom of serious purpose of any kind 
anywhere it did not show. 

But just then a policeman swinging his 
long night stick, and shouting, ran at the 
head of the column and scattered them, 
every last man, into the street. As they 
looked back, wondering, there was a clat- 
tering of hoofs and down drove the 
mounted men, clubs swinging, horses 
curvetting over the heads of the crowd. 
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Schmittberger, so the reporters near him 
say, took the singing, and the singing of 
the Marseillaise in particular, to herald 
violence, and ordered his men to disperse 
the whole gathering. 

The square, and Broadway and Fourth 
avenue flanking it, were cleared in a 
twinkling, and the people moved slowly 
down the side streets. To those in front 
of the horses it appeared that they were 
being galloped upon. Others saw more 
plainly that after the first charge the 
movement really was slow and the ani- 
mals were only plunging up and down 
under the riders’ tricky use of a tight 
curb in front and the spurs behind. The 
horsemen rode solidly across the streets 
and sidewalks, driving the people off 
steps and porches, pushing them on, scat- 
tering them. Apparently few were hurt 
by the swinging clubs and the receding 
crowds, nimble from auto-dodging hab- 
its, were able to escape trampling by the 
horses. The camera men ran _ wildly 
about, mounting ladders carried by their 
attendants, and taking snap-shots as the 
police drove women and their protesting 
escorts off other people’s front steps in 
sleepy old Irving Place, and one blue- 
coat rode into the lobby of the Academy 
of Music and emptied it of those who had 
sought shelter there. 

Gradually the people dispersed and the 
police returned, one at a time, to the 
square. It was all over. There was not 
a permit and the police, under orders of 
Schmittberger, and Schmittberger, under 
orders of his chief, had not permitted a 
meeting. There could be no doubt of 
that. 

As the square settled back to its normal 
uses, a few couples were seated here and 
there again on the park benches. On the 
curb around the fountain in the center, 
where later the Park Department will 
set out gorgeous tulips to bloom for the 
rest and recreation of the people, were 
two Jewish tailors, Selig Silverstein, a 
boy of 19, known as Cohen in Bielestok, 
Russia, whence he came, and Ignatz 
Hildebrandt, a Bavarian. Suddenly Sil- 
verstein got up holding something which 
the bystanders all agreed afterward 
looked like a grapefruit. For a second 
it sputtered in his hand, a crude, home- 
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made bomb, of ordinary gunpowder in a 
piece of brass tubing filled with nails. 
Then it went off before he could throw 
it at a file of police a few feet away. 
The police were unhurt. Hildebrandt 
twitched a few times and lay dead. Sil- 
verstein, one arm and both eyes gone, his 
head and body, gashed with the nails, 
was still conscious and declared he meant 
to blow up the police who had clubbed 
him, he said, last week when he tried to 
make a speech. He, too, lacked a permit. 
Very likely he had never heard of one. 
Very likely, too, he was preaching open 
anarchy, for that was his belief. 

The square and the streets swarmed 
again in a jiffy. Bellevue ambulances 
came clanging from one direction and 
headquarters automobiles from another. 
More police poured in from every side. 
The surgeons were busied for a time be- 
side the winter brown of the tulip beds, 
and the crowds again were pushed back 
and scattered. For hours afterward men 
and women going about their business 
in the neighborhood, found a policeman 
every few feet and the mounted men, 
whose horses are said to equal those of 
any crack cavalry regiment in the world, 
riding slowly up and down on the side- 
walks. Dida man start diagonally across 
to his office or stop to look in a shop win- 
dow, he was told to “move on.” Now, 
for the first time that day, the command 
was resisted, and there were heated argu- 
ments. Many refused at first to go this 
way or not to go that, but not claiming 
to be of the unemployed or of the social- 
ists or even of the curiosity seekers, all 
of whom held the field early in the after- 
noon, they shortly gave in to authority 
with the easy tolerance of the New York 
public, and moved on. 

The bomb throwing was as_ badly 
planned and executed as were the events 
which preceded it. The meeting fizzled 
out for lack of direction, and the men 
who called it were not present. In fact 
the only leadership anywhere apparent 
was among the police who treated New 
' York to the unwonted spectacle of mount- 
ed men charging on peaceful crowds of 
citizens, not a few of whom were women. 
The meeting, the parade, the policing 
and the killing were as clumsily done as 
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possible throughout and had as little 
connection with problems of unemploy- 
ment as could well be imagined. 

The meeting was called by the Confer- 
ence Committee of Unemployed, a newly 
formed body not known to have definite 
organization but said to be composed of 
leaders and organizers of the Socialist 
Party, all of whom are engaged in their 
usual occupations. The plan was to 
gather in the square thousands of men 
out of work, to address them from cart- 
tails and to show by their numbers the 
extent of unemployment and the need 
for extraordinary city work. 

The meeting was called in language 
temperate enough, but by the time the 
summons had passed through the edi- 
torial rooms of Vorwaerts, a radical jour- 
nal of unrest, it became “a dangerous 
hunger march . so that these 
dirty rich should see and sympathize.” 
When the committee, after making its 
announcements, fixing the hour and place, 
asked for a permit, it was refused. Park 
Commissioner Smith told them that “the 
parks belong to the people for rest and 
recreation and not for the purpose of 
holding mass meetings.” He sent them 
to Police Commissioner Bingham who, in 
turn, sent them back. Both departments 
shirked when it came to making the 
actual refusal. So Friday night the com- 
mittee was without a permit and under- 
stood that the police would not permit 
the gathering. It was accordingly called 
off, so its members say. An announce- 
ment to this effect did not reach the pub- 
lic, and would have been too late any- 
way. The committee had set the whole 
thing going before it even tried to secure 
a permit. When the time came for the 
meeting not one of its members was 
present, it is said. That it had really 
called the meeting off and cancelled the 
arrangements may be doubted from the 
appearance of moving vans from which 
the speeches were to have been made. 
The drivers refused to leave and were 
arrested. 

That night every policeman on Man- 
hattan Island was on duty, either about 
the streets or in reserve at the station 
houses. The general order was “with 
night sticks and without belts.” That 
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order, had soldiers been the patrolmen, 
would have read, “with bayonets fixed.” 
The anarchist and socialist leaders denied 
ever hearing of Silverstein, though the 
police said he had letters from Emma 
Goldman’s husband, and Schmittberger 
told a reporter: “The people of New 
York have now had an object lesson, 
and I think that it ought to teach them 
that it is better for everybody concerned 
that rabidness of speech and rabidness of 
action should be suppressed. We have 
been too lenient, we have given advocates 
of violence too much leeway.” 


Bibliography of Books on 
the Blind 


John F. Bledsoe 


In 1829 the first school for the blind in 
America was incorporated at Boston. 
Two years later Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a 
young physician of that city, was chosen 
as director, and sent abroad to gather in- 
formation concerning the methods of in- 
structing the blind then in vogue at the 
institutions in Europe. After spending 
about a year on his mission, he returned 
to America, bringing with him two blind 
teachers, and samples of books and maps 
used in the instruction of the blind. 
These few books and appliances formed 
the nucleus of the library of which this" 
is a partial bibliography. 

The work of collecting and compiling 
is very complete in its plan and execution 
and shows the touch of a master hand. 
The large mass of material in English 

‘A Bibliography of the Books in English in the 
Special Reference Library of Books Relating to the 
Blind, compiled under the direction of the late Michael 
Anagnos, at the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. This book may be obtained at 


publisher's prices through the offices of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 
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is classified under the following heads, 
as shown by the table of contents in the 
bibliography which follows: 


1. Adult blind; (a) employment, (b) 
homes and working homes, (c) industrial 
training; 2, Biography of the blind; 3, Books 
by blind authors; 4, Blind in literature; 
5, Blindness: cause; 6, Blindness: effect; 7, 
Color blindness; 8, Deaf-blind; 9, Education 
of the blind; (a) bibliography; (b) biog- 
raphy of educators; (c) libraries and books; 
(d) printing; (e) reports, history, etc.; 10, 
Specimens of embossed type. 


Space does not permit of anything like 
a critical review, but one needs no fur- 
ther evidence than this table of contents 


* to convince him that the library abounds 


in both secondary and original sources. 

There are newspaper clippings, maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets, and books of al- 
most every description bearing upon the 
subject of the blind. There are seventy- 
nine volumes of letters received at the 
Perkins Institution in connection with the 
business of the school, together with the 
copies of letters written by Dr. Howe and 
his successors from 1829-1907. 

If everything else that has been writ- 
ten on the education of the blind in 
America except these letters were de- 
stroyed, it would be possible to write a 
fairly accurate history of the work for 
the blind in this country. Add to these 
the file of reports of American schools 
for the blind, which is the most complete 
in existence, and it would be difficult to 
find a richer set of original sources bear- 
ing upon any subject. 

When it is remembered that this li- 
brary contains books in twenty-two lan- 
guages relating to the blind, the reader 
begins to appreciate the great work that 
has been done for future generations in 
making this collection. 
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The Effect of 
Emigration Upon Italy’ 


““Ci manca la mano d’opera”’ 


“We lack the worKing hand” 


Antonio Mangano 


A labor movement of such huge pro- 
portions as that in progress to-day in the 
southern provinces of Italy cannot fail to 
be fraught with good and evil results to 
the whole country and its inhabitants. 
The first and most natural effect, how- 
ever, has been an increase in wages for 
the agricultural laborers in sections where 
the supply of workers is low because of 
the large numbers who have emigrated. 
Twenty or more years ago, when these 
provinces contained the tens of thousands 
of toilers who are now using their 
strength for the industrial prosperity of 
other countries, it was the contadino’s 
part to beg the landowner for a day’s 
work, and to accept without a murmur 
two carini or sixteen cents a day, and all 
manner of haughtiness and arrogance 
with it. Over-population and a high birth 
rate rendered the supply of labor greater 
than the demand and the more favored 
class took advantage of this. But when 
it was known that great railways were 
to be built across the American con- 
tinent, that our cities were in need of 
laborers, and that they would receive 
from five to seven, and even ten times 
as mutch for their toil as at home, the 
most adventurous crossed the ocean, and 
soon the money they sent back proved 
their success. Then the spirits of men 
began to rise; the little stream became a 
mighty river. 

The landowners at first paid little heed 
to this steady outflow of men. There 
were still plenty whom necessity made 
willing to till their fields from dawn till 
dark at the old wage. But when, in 
1905, the Abruzzi and Molise lost in 
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round numbers 50,000 men and_ 10,000 
women; the Campagna 65,000 men and 
19,000 women; the Basilicata 17,000 men 
and 1,600 women; Calabria 56,000 men 
and 8,000 women; and Sicily 81,000 men 
and 25,000 women, the tables turned, 
competition shifted from the employe 
to the employer, and the landowners 
were compelled to offer two or three 
francs a day in order to secure men to 
raise the most necessary crops. Twenty 
years ago, from sixteen to twenty-five 
cents a day was the usual wage of a 
peasant. To-day, as a direct result of 
emigration, wages have increased fifty 
per cent, and in some localities men can- 
not be hired for less than three times 
the amount they formerly received. In 
this way peasants who have never left 
their homes are benefited by the emigra- 
tion of others. And even at this in- 
creased wage, the landholders are la- 
menting the fact that many of their 
fields lie unworked because of the lack 
of hands to cultivate the soil and tend 
the vineyards, and they are begging the 
government to pass laws restricting 
peasant emigration. 

Emigration and its results is a live 
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topic of conversation among all classes 
of society in Italy. I have witnessed 
many a hot discussion in the town sec- 
retary’s office when I was gleaning sta- 
tistics. Several men always followed 
the stranger into the office and stood by, 
interested listeners until appealed to for 
their opinions. I was surprised to dis- 
cover how well posted nine out of every 
ten are, with definite, well thought-out 
convictions, favorable or unfavorable to 
the movement according to their social 
position. A southern landlord in the 
province of Molise told me, with brist- 
ling mustache and keen flashing eyes, 
that every year he is finding it more 
difficult to secure laborers to raise his 
. wheat, and he is compelled to pay such 
as are available three times as much as 
he ever did before. 

“Why, my dear sir,” said he, “we 
have simply come to the utmost limit 
in these parts. We cannot go on in this 
way any longer. The government must 
help us, and that very soon. We poor 
landholders are at the mercy of the few 
able-bodied men who remain. But (with 
a deprecatory shrug) we cannot expect 
anything from the government at Rome. 
They do not think of us; they are en- 
grossed too much in the interests of 
northern Italy.” 

I turned to Pietro, a brawny work- 
man, who stood listening and smiling to 
himself, with his hands in his pockets. 

“Well, and what do you think of this 
emigration to America?” I asked. 

He straightened involuntarily, the 
hands came out of his pockets to assist 
his rapid gesticulatory Italian. 

“Ah! Signor, emigration is one great 
blessing to our country. What would 
all of these people do here, except to 
live more wretchedly, if that were pos- 
sible, while the latifondisti (landowners) 
are fattening upon their life-blood! The 
fact is, if it hadn’t been for emigration, 
we must have ended by eating one an- 
other up. Once there was no money in 
this town. Now we all have a little and 
we poor contadini don’t have to go to the 
padrone and beg a loan and pay him 
fifty per cent on it. No! No! No one 
can doubt that emigration is a great 
blessing!” 
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These answers are from opposite 
points of view, but each voiced the feel- 
ing of his class I found upon making 
similar inquiry in all the forty or fifty 
towns I visited. Once I did find an 
affable civile who looked at the subject 
apart from his own personal interests. 
The usual discussion was waxing hot, 
when he ended it by this impartial re- 
mark: “Emigration is indeed a blessing 
for the one who emigrates, for he can 
earn more money and his family can live 
more comfortably. But for the country, 
it is an evil, for we are fast losing our 
working population.” 

The belated introduction of machinery 
in farm work is directly due to emigra- 
tion. Progressive landowners who study 
the situation are beginning to realize 
that to work their soil with profit, or 
even at all, machines must take the place 
of departed laborers, and so throughout 
the province of Molise and elsewhere are 
found here and there modern reapers, 
thrashers, ploughs and cultivators, objects 
of wonder to the entire country-side. 
This use of modern implements is still 
too new to see any great changes in agri- 
culture, and their cost makes such tools 
too expensive for the small landowner or 
peasant proprietor. I quote the royal 
commissioner of emigration, Signor 
Adolfo Rossi, a man of keen intelligence 
and thorough knowledge of his depart- 
ment, one who is greatly interested in the 
peasants and who is studying how to 
lighten their burdens and otherwise im- 
prove their lot. He is constantly telling 
parliament that legislation to restrict 
peasant emigration will do no good; the 
government itself must adopt measures 
to better the working and living condi- 
tions of the poor, or they will continue 
to desert their native land. I quote from 
him when I say that the percentage of 
violent crimes, especially blood crimes, 
is much lower than a few years ago, and 
he considers this due to the fact that 
money sent or brought back by emigrants 
reduces misery and despair, so often the 
cause of desperate deeds. Usury in all 
its pernicious forms is also fast disap- 
pearing, especially in this same province 
of the Molise. As Pietro said, the con- 
tadint do not borrow money exclusively 
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Many have been in America and are now returning. 


from the padrone or the steamship 
agents. Often there are prosperous emi- 
grants who have returned and opened a 
little store, a barber shop, or purchased 
a small property, who are glad to loan 
their less fortunate neighbors a small 
sum without interest. More frequently 
the loans come across the ocean from 
friends or relatives in America, particu- 
larly if the peasant desires to emigrate. 
I know personally an Italian tailor in 
Brooklyn who has helped five of his fel- 
low-townsmen to come to America by 
sending them the price of their passage 
and waiting until they could repay him, 
without charging a cent of interest. The 
last man he helped is a musician, who 
evidently came second class since the 
tailor him $60 for his ticket. 

Another point of interest to me was 
to discover what change, if any, had 
been made in the life and manners of 
the returned emigrant; how he is re- 
garded by those who knew him before 
and after, so to speak. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the re- 
turned emigrant dresses and carries him- 
self much better than formerly, that 
he is intellectually awakened, has more 
cleanly habits, more life and spirit, and 
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that he will not, as a rule, be willing to 
put his neck under the yoke again and 
be content with his former life. His 
visit to his native land is of short dura- 
tion, usually during the dull winter sea- 
son, and he returns to America in the 
spring though there are those who remain 
two or three years. 

Only last month I was talking with a 
well known Italian banker and commis- 
sion merchant of Naples, who was in 
New York on a brief business trip. He 
told me that the hundreds of thousands 
of Italian laborers who left our shores 
last November during the financial panic 
and consequent industrial depression, are 
causing the Italian government grave 
concern. Thousands are congregated at 
Naples, rapidly depleting the food-sup- 
ply, hardly adequate for the inhabitants 
because of abandoned, untilled fields, and 
absolutely refusing to comply with the 
government’s request that they returm 
to their own little hill-towns. Instead, 
these returned emigrants are demanding 
that the government furnish them work 
on public improvements,—quite Amer- 
ican this sounds,—for the winter months. 
It is probable that nearly all of these 
will return to America, as the steam- 
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‘ship companies report exceedingly large 
steerage lists booked for April and May 
sailings from Genoa and Naples to New 
York. 

I believe one of the most wholesome 
effects of emigration is this “more life 
and spirit” just mentioned, for here 
are the hopeful beginnings of a proper 
appreciation of the dignity and worth of 
a man and his work. The contadini’s 
contact with democratic, individualistic 
America with its opportunities for every 
industrious man, no matter how lowly 


his birth, to become a successful, re-- 


spected citizen, is creating self-respect 
and ambition. A. spirit of hope and in- 
dependence is stirring these down-trod- 
den masses, who have been considered 
no better than pack-animals for cen- 
turies, and they are awakening at last 
to their right and the possibility of prog- 
ress. That which socialism has not been 
able to do in any sane way, emigration 
is doing in a most natural manner. 
There are some phases of this transition 
which are quite amusing, and to which 
it is most difficult for those who once 
lorded it over these poor people to ac- 
commodate themselves. 

In the little town of Pulsano on the 
beautiful, spacious Gulf of Taranto, I 
roused the genial communal secretary 
from his midday nap. He good-natur- 
edly showed me the registers and spoke 
at length of the numbers who had emi- 
grated and of those who had returned. 
“Do you observe any change in the re- 
turned emigrant?” I asked. His answer 
was both laughable and pathetic. He 
nearly wept as he told me of the utter 
lack of respect shown by returned emi- 
grants towards their former superiors. 
Said he: “I have always been good to 
these people and helped them, even when 
they were going away. Then they were 
very humble and always came into my 
office with great fear, hat in hand, hardly 
daring to lift their eyes from the floor. 
When they return, they come in here and 
look on me as no better than themselves. 
They do not even take off their hats. 
I can hardly endure it. Respect is due, 
if not to myself, at least to my official 
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position. But in America they lose all 
respectfulness.” 

I sympathized heartily with him. It 
is a pity that life in America should cause 
the Italian to lose any of his charming 
native politeness, but the returned emi- 
grant does not distinguish between ser- 
vile, unmanly obsequiousness and com- 
mon courtesy. Just because the civile 
and upper classes have always treated 
him with contempt, he considers it a 
mark of his equality to fail in respect 
to them when he returns. It is a charac- 
teristic of half knowledge, and of contact 
with a people who recognize no strict 
class distinctions, by whom all who work 
hard and earn an honest livelihood are 
held in high esteem, and only the indo- 
lent and dishonest are despised. 

It was in the same province of Taranto 
that I came upon one of the most inter- 
esting returned emigrants that I met. 
I had ridden four hours in a jolting, 
rickety, old diligence, and reached this 
town late in the evening. One of my 
fellow-travelers offered to take me to the 
home of a man who had been in America. 
I was ushered into a very neatly fur- 
nished parlor which my host hospitably 
transformed into a temporary dining 
room for the American who had come 
to town, while he himself prepared some 
good macaroni and meat for me, with 
fruit and coffee afterwards. Then he sat 
down and told me about his experiences 
in America. He spent twenty-two 
months in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with 
a construction gang and saved a little 
money. He liked America, and the 
opportunity to make money, but genu- 
ine homesickness for his wife and chil- 
dren compelled him to return. “I 
love my own town and family too 
much,” said he, “and so I have re- 
turned to remain here and carry on this 
humble occupation.” He has opened a 
little store where he sells simple groceries 
and wine. It was easy to see that he loves 
his family dearly, when his two little 
girls and his boy came into the room to 
bid him good-night. There was a wealth 
of affection in his manner and a gleam 
of tender pride in his face as he played 
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with them and caressed them. And well 
might he be proud, for they are well- 
mannered, obedient children. 

‘During further conversation, he made 
this significant remark: “The Americans 
are good people, and any Italian can do 
well in América if he is faithful to his 
work and honest. The Americans ap- 
preciate good behavior and like the good 
Italians very much. But woe to the bad 
Italians who like to do wrong; they had 
better keep out of that country.” 

Possibly more important than any of 
the effects so far mentioned, is the im- 
pulse which emigration has given to 
popular education. Italy has many large 
universities. Those of Bologna and 
Naples have been famous seats of learn- 
ing for centuries. The University of 
Naples has over four thousand students 
enrolled; Bologna and Turin number 
thousands more, and the various other 
institutions of learning are taxed to their 
utmost capacity. But while this is true, 
I visited towns where from seventy-five 
per cent to ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion can neither read nor write. Educa- 
tion was not furnished for all until re- 
cently; it was the privilege of the more 


fortunate classes who could afford to pay - 


for it. Thirty years ago in my own 
native town of nearly fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, there were but six of us, 
all boys of different families, who had 
a private teacher, the only children in 
that entire town who were receiving any 
schooling. There is a national law which 
makes at least a primary education com- 
pulsory, but since educational matters 
are left entirely in the hands of the 
communes, and these being always short 
of funds are obliged to keep down ex- 
penses, school appropriations suffer be- 
cause of a lack of appreciation of the 
value of education. 

Here again emigration is accomplish- 
ing what laws could not. When the first 
emigrants came here from Italy, it was 
necessary to depend upon the padrone 
or some town official to read and answer 
the letters from America. This had a 
two-fold disadvantage. In the first place, 
such services would always have to be 
well paid for in fruit, eggs, cheese or 
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money; but, what was more difficult to 
endure, family secrets became common 
property of the town. If the head of the 
family sent home five hundred francs, 
the whole town knew of it in a few 
hours, and the women discussed that and 
the other contents of the letter as they 
gathered at the common fountain to fill 
their water jars or at the public font- 
anile to wash their clothes. Manifestly, 
the best way to avoid this was to have 
some one in the family learn to read 
and write. Thus, not because education 
was really desired, but because it supplied 
a need, thousands of children were given 
a primary education, but they left school 
as soon as they could decipher the let- 
ters from America and write a reply. 

At the present time, however, the Ital- 
ian in America sees the value of fuller 
instruction. He sees the advantage that 
the man who can read and write and 
figure has over the illiterate. One is the 
boss, the other digs in the ditch. The 
Irish overseer works apparently only 
with pencil and paper, while the Italian 
swings a pick or breaks his back toil- 
ing with a short shovel under the hot 
sun, or in the rain; and so, as he works, 
he resolves, as every good father should, 
that he will make it possible for his chil- 
dren to have an education and take a 
higher position in ‘the world than he 
can. So, if his children are in Italy, he 
sends back word that they all be sent to 
school. Consequently the schools in the 
southern provinces are crowded to over- 
flowing. I visited several of them. 
What a contrast with our magnificently 
built and equipped public schools! The 
wretched rooms; rough, crude old 
benches; no heat in cold weather; no 
means of ventilation; children dirty and 
unkempt; and odors so strong I hardly 
dared take a long breath until out again 
in the open air! And yet, as I talked 
with the teachers, I was impressed with 
the keen enthusiasm with which they 
do their work under such unfavorable 
conditions, and the heroic sacrifice many 
of them are making for the sake of the 
children entrusted to them. 

One of the most important and far- 
reaching results of emigration is the 
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change in ownership of landed property. 
Twenty years ago there were very few 
contadini who owned a foot of land. Al! 
the soil belonged to the great land barons 
who left the management of their es- 
tates to agents and passed their days in 
idleness and pleasure in the capitals of 
Europe. Naturally the one ideal which 
the landless contadino cherished was that 
some day he might become the owner of 
a few acres and a little torre or hut in 
which he and his family could dwell, 
free from harassing rents. But in those 
days, for a peasant to scrape enough to- 
gether to purchase even an eighty dol- 
lar hut and a strip of land, was abso- 
lutely out of the question. Finally the 
way opened. The great America needed 
these sturdy sons of toil. From the 
Calabrian and Sicilian mountains they 
went by thousands. They had had good 
training in simple living and hard work. 
They could live in shanties, eat dry 
bread and macaroni, do satisfactory 
work, and at the same time put by the 
greater part of their earnings. They had 
learned long ago how to save every 
centesimo. Soon money began to pour 
into Italy and the post office banks were 
full of the emigrants’ savings. Natur- 
ally the first thought was to possess the 
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coveted hut and piece of land, and it is 
noteworthy that in sections where the 
peasant has never been a landowner be- 
fore, the greatest efforts are put forth in 
order to join the ranks of the property 
holders. 

In the Abruzzi, ‘district of Isernia, al- 
most the entire population rented and 
tilled the soil of a single landlord. After 
a series of crop failures causing great 
suffering, the peasants who were with- 
out either seed or bread, emigrated in a 
mass. Now a goodly number have re- 
turned, brought and divided among 
themselves the same lands which some 
time ago they abandoned, paying fabu- 
lous prices for them, too. 

The peasant feels so rich with a few 
hundred francs in his pocket, so happy 
at the prospect of becoming a property 
holder, that he is easily persuaded to 
part with most of his cash in return for 
the desired land. The scarcity of men 
and the advance in price of labor, have 
made it almost impossible for the small 
land owners to till their soil. But 
whether the land be tilled or not, govern- 
ment taxes must be paid on it, and they 
are finding it much more profitable to 
sell their estates, divided into small plots, 
to returned emigrants at exorbitant 
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prices. Pieces of ground which rarely 
yield more than enough to pay taxes are 
eagerly bought for three or four times 
their real value. The following table, 
taken from a special study of emigra- 
tion in the Molise, made by the Agricul- 
tural Department, shows by years the re- 
lation between the number of those 
emigrating, the amounts of money sent 
back into Italy, and the number of sales 
of property, during the last twenty 


years: 
Deposits of Number of 
Number of Money Sent meee 
Year. Emigrants. - to Italy. Sales. 
Lire 
18862. 6,677 1,339,740 5,046 
AS8Tece: 9,084 1,629,650 7,418 
1888 <> 55 7,843 2,144,512 7,243 
1889. -. 5,038 2,392,690 7,206 
1890.... 6,716 2,675,224 7,916 
1898.0. 7,458 3,040,815 8,352 
4862.5: 4,664 3,288,515 8,568 
1893 >>. 6,031 3,638,975 8,596 
1894.... 5,716 2,891,871 8,568 
$895.5 ws 10,897 2,939,831 8,326 
T2896. 2 13,224 2,878,397 8,087 
1897... 6,598 3,593,099 7,493 
i 4: } 6,776 4,419,876 8,168 
1S90. 5.2 6,929 5,309,128 8,316 
OOO a. 9,614 6,871,051 8,499 
chi] t y yea 12,896 5,639,272 9,113 
1902... 15,381 6,313,112 8,621 
1903 <2... 14,168 8,136,733 8,734 
4904.5... 8,075 9,493,387 9,495 
1905 =: 2. 16,180 9,372,927 9,729 
1906.... 16,160 9,312,927 shies 


And how does the peasant succeed with 
his bit of land? He works it to the 
best of his ability. He devotes all his 
time and strength to it, but all too 
often at the end of the year he finds he 
has not enough money to pay him for his 
labor, to say nothing of returns on money 
invested. The wily landlord has prob- 
ably sold him his poorest, his most ex- 
hausted ground. The peasant has only 
the primitive tools, previously described, 
to work with, and he knows nothing 
about fertilizing the soil to make it more 
productive. Until the recent action of 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
will be spoken of later, no one took any 
pains to instruct him; no one cared 
whether he failed or succeeded. He 
tries it another year with no better results. 
He and his family are living as miserably 


as when he rented the land. Finally he 
becomes discouraged and sells his land 
for half or less than half what he paid 
for it, probably to the same landlord 
from whonr he bought it, and returns 
with his family to America, this time to 
settle permanently. 

One of Italy’s farsighted and most 
patriotic citizens, the well known Pro- 
fessor Villari of Florence, is urging the 
government to take prompt action to 
protect these peasant proprietors when 
they return and desire to settle down in 
their native land. He recommends that 
the policy of Sir Horace Plunkett in his 
dealings with the Irish peasants, which 
has resulted in prosperity for the peas- 
ants and for Ireland, be studied and its 
best points adopted in Italy. In a recent 
article in the Nuova Intologia, the lead- 
ing literary magazine of Italy, this emi- 
nent professor who is also a senator, thus 
sums up on the benefits emigration has 
brought to Italy: 

It is certain that emigration has its good 
as well as its ill effects. In the first place, 
it brings a great deal of money into the 
country. It is estimated that the Basilicata 
alone, one of the poorest provinces, receives 
annually from its emigrants 8,500,000 lire 
($1,700,000). Wages and the price of land 
have greatly increased, peasant property 
holders have become numerous and usury, 
which was a serious blight in the southern 
provinces, has virtually disappeared. The 
number of blood crimes has greatly dimin- 
ished. In Calabria the decrease is forty per 
cent. This is due in part to the fact that 
the restless and troublesome emigrate, and 
in part to the fact that misery and want 
are disappearing. There is being felt a 
strong need for instruction in reading and 
writing, and this for various reasons, but 
especially for the possibility of correspond- 
ing with relatives in foreign lands. 

Were these the only results of emi- 
gration, it is evident that Italy could 
well afford to help on the throng that is 
annually crossing the ocean. But this is 
only half the picture. Certain evil results 
are everywhere apparent, and cause grave 
concern to the government, to patriotic 
statesmen and to all who love that fair 
land. The southern provinces, particu- 
larly the Basilicata, Abruzzi, Calabria, 
Sicily, and more recently Bari, are rapid- 
ly losing their working population, that 
which produces food for the nation, and 
for export trade. And, as a consequence, 
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whole sections are fast becoming depopu- 
lated, towns are abandoned and landhold- 
ers are everywhere saying that they can- 
not find anyone to cultivate the soil,—‘“C1 
manca la mano d’opera,’—“We lack the 
working hand,’—is the universal cry. 
“The young men have all gone to Ameri- 
ca.” As one man put it, “We are rear- 
ing good strong men to spend their 
strength for America.” I passed through 
town after town where I scarcely saw an 
able-bodied man. -Only the old men, 


women and children are left. 
How serious this loss is to Italy was 
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The emigrants by their very departure 
increase the wages of the few who re- 
main, but where these are mostly old or 
feeble men, women and children, or 
where the landlord cannot really afford 
to have all of his land tilled at the higher 
wages of necessity large tracts are left un- 
cultivated. Barren hillsides and aban- 
doned fields in Calabria, Campania and 
Sicily bear silent testimony to the loss of 
inhabitants. In a private report to the 
late Prime Minister Zanardelli, Cav. 
Franzoni mentions towns in the Basili- 
cata that notwithstanding the increase 
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most forcibly borne in upon me last May 
as I stood in the custom house at Naples 
beside the American consular medical 
official, and saw him examine seventeen 
hundred emigrants, nearly all young men, 
a few women, who were soon to sail for 
New York on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. Our doctor was very careful in 
his examination and refused all who were 
not physically perfect. The parting 
words of Commissioner Watchorn, 
spoken as I was leaving America, came 
to my mind. Said he: “The country that 
loses its strong young men is to be pitied 
and the land which receives them is to 
be congratulated.” 


by births have shrunken in the last twenty 
years, thirty, thirty-three, thirty-six, forty 
and forty-seven per cent. In Sicily many 
a beautiful terraced garden, once a de- 
light to the eye, is falling into decay. The 
spring rains rushing down the mountain- 
sides loosen the stones of the terrace 
walls. There are not enough workmen 
to keep them in repair, and so the wall 
finally crumbles and the soil it has sup- 
ported is washed away, leaving a rocky, 
barren hillside where once orange and 
lemon groves flourished. 

Naturally, too, the loss of peasant 
laborers who have been the food pro- 
ducers, and the abandonment of fields 
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result in a diminished food supply for 
the entire nation. The cost of living is 
rising all over the country, but especially 
in the large cities. I was amazed to note 
the advance in price of many commod- 
ities over their cost just eight years ago 
when I was there. Wine, for instance, 


has advanced from three to four cents 
a liter; vegetables of every kind are from 
twenty to thirty per cent higher; and 
meat (beef) is dearer than in America. 
The burden of this falls chiefly upon 
those in clerical professions. There is 
almost no emigration of educated men 
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and there has been no increase in salar- 
ies to correspond with the increased cost 
of living. 

In Lecce, province of Bari, one of the 
finest, most modern cities of the south, I 
met several of these professional men. 
They all told me how difficult they were 
finding it to make a living at the present 
time. The secretary of the commune, 
himself a man of refinement and keen in- 
telligence, was considering moving to 
America, and asked my opinion as to his 
chances of success here. I strongly ad- 
vised him to remain in Italy. Positions 
in our business and educational world 
such as these men are,fitted to take, are 
already filled by our own American 
young men, and the Italian is further 
handicapped because he does not speak 
our language. 

Another result of this departure of 
such a large proportion of the male popu- 
Jation, and one which is destined to work 
harm to the nation in the near future, 
is that the women are taking up the hard 
work of the fields. I saw many a field 
with long rows of women toilers, the 
overseer the only man in sight. How 
often I saw these poor contadine start- 
ing for the distant fields before the day 
light, a zappa under one arm, probably a 
black bread under the other, probably a 
piece of goat’s cheese in the pocket, and 
a little earthen jug of water on the head; 
bare-foot and bare-legged, with skirt 
pinned up nearly to the knee. Near 
Tivoli, I met a sunburned peasant 
woman coming down the steep, stony 
path, carrying on her head a basket in 
which slept a little child. And often the 
poor woman has besides the basket cradle 
on her head, her zappa, her black bread 
and water jug, a cord tied about her 
waist by which she draws an unwilling 
pig or sheep to pasture. Angelo Mosso 
tells in his valuable book, La Vita Mo- 
derna degli Italiani, which I have quoted 
before, that this isa common sight. “She 
runs swiftly down the spurs of the hills, 
sure of foot, and arrives at the plain just 
as the sun peers over the horizon’s rim. 
She makes a little tripod of canes to 
support the baby’s cradle, and com- 
mences work. Formerly the zappa for 
woman’s use, was smaller than a man’s, 
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but now that more work must be done, 
it is of the same size. One hour before 
the Ave Maria at sunset, she stops work 
and toils wearily up the hill again to 
spend the night far from the malaria 
infested plain. And for this life of hard- 
ship women receive eight or ten cents 
a day,” for while man’s wages have in- 
creased, woman’s have not. Nor is her 
work over yet, for on her return she is 
greeted by her hungry children and a 
dark, cheerless hut where, on the broad 
hearth whose chimney is the open door, 
she prepares the polenta or the potatoes 
for the evening meal. 

When mothers do such exhausting 
labor, there is bound to be a bad effect 
upon the next generation. In fact the 
evil result is already apparent.. Govern- 
ment. reports show that the physical 
standard of young men examined for 
military service is much lower than it 
was twenty years ago. The youths are 
weaker and undersized. Every year it 
is growing more difficult to obtain sol- 
diers of the required height even from 
the southern provinces. Some districts 
cannot furnish over a third of their 
quota. The number in Sicily of those 
unfit for conscription has advanced to 
twenty-nine per cent; in the Basilicata it 
is thirty-one per cent; the average for 
the entire kingdom is twenty-four per 
cent. 

But the degenerating influences are 
not merely physical. A tendency to 
moral degeneracy, inevitable conse- 
quence of the breaking up of so many 
thousands of families, is beginning to 
show also. Imagine what it must mean to 
community of 5,000 to lose in ten years 
between 600 and 1,000 of its male in- 
habitants, most of whom are heads of 
families, who are gone from home at 
least two or three years before the first 
visit home. 

While it is true that there is a double 
moral standard in Italy, one of unwaver- 
ing rectitude for a woman while a man 
may do as he pleases, yet the married 
Italian is as a rule very fond of his home 
and family and, in the majority of cases, 
faithful to them. He will make any ex- 
ertion or sacrifice for the good of his 
children, and he toils and saves either 
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to bring his family to Aimerica or to re- 
turn to Italy, purchase property and live 
there. However, there is a tendency, 
especially among the young men who are 
thrown amid all sorts of temptations in 
our large cities, to forget their wives on 
the little peninsula. I learned in some 
towns of women who had been aban- 
doned. Their husbands had not been 
heard from in years. Other men have 
wives and families on both sides of the 
ocean. At Batlipaglia near ancient 
Paestum, I met such a man. He had a 
barber shop in Boston and apparently 
was very successful. He further in- 
formed me in a most off-hand manner 
that he had a wife in Boston as well as 
one in Italy. Here in Brooklyn I re- 
cently came across an Italian with a wife 
and three children. His wife had for 
some reason recently left him and he told 
me that he is going back to Italy to get 
another girl to be his wife and mother his 
children. 

And what becomes of the women and 
children left in Italy without their nat- 
ural protectors? Italian girls and women, 
even of the peasant class, have always 
been carefully guarded. The knife of 
father, brother or husband is ready to 
avenge any insult to their honor. But 
while these are far across the sea, the 
direst things often happen. The prefect 
of Cosenza, Calabria, told me that he 
considered this one of the most serious 
phases of the emigration problem in the 
south. Said he: “Years ago we had fam- 
ily order here. Children were brought 
up to obey their parents. To-day, we 
are confronted with prostitution among 
a class of women who formerly in spite 
of their poverty were respectable. Then, 
too, infanticide is rapidly making itself 
felt, an evil entirely unknown here a few 
years ago.” 

The number of illegitimate children is 
- steadily increasing. When it is remem- 
bered that even in 1901 the percentage 
of families without a head, due either 
to death or emigration, was for the 
kingdom, 9.10; for the province of Basili- 
cata, 22.7; and for Calabria, 29.1; and 
that it is the strongest, sturdiest men of 
from twenty-one to fifty years who emi- 
grate, it is evident that there is serious 
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danger of race degeneration in the near 
future. 

These conditions are bad enough in 
themselves, but the evil does not stop 
with them. Children brought into the 
world under such circumstances are not 
only deprived of the strict control and 
discipline of a father, but they have no 
proper chance for moral development, 
and grow up without any restraint. This 
will not be conducive to good manhood 
or good citizenship, to say the least. 

Another menace is the spread of dis- 
ease, especially tuberculosis, among the 
southern provinces. Contracted by emi- 
grants who live in crowded, unhealthy 
tenement houses in America, or work in 
our subways or in factories, it is car- 
ried back to Italy where it was almost 
unknown a few years ago, but where it 
is now growing rapidly. The Italians 
have not yet learned how to cope with it 
successfully. 

Only the. indications of what Italy 
may expect in the future are before us. 
In fifteen or twenty years more, if condi- 
tions do not greatly change for the bet- 
ter there will be a fearful harvest. 
Some students of emigration in Italy 
profess to believe that the large sums of 
money annually sent back by the emi- 
grants to their families, or deposited in 
the post offices’, more than compensate 
for these evils. Certainly the money 
sent back is a real’ benefit to the country, 
as we have already noted, but would any- 
one be so shortsighted as to contend that 
any amount of money can repay a people 
for the breaking up of family life, low- 
ering of moral standards and _ conse- 
quent physical degeneration? “Man does 
not live by bread alone,” especially when 
that bread is gotten at the expense of 
national morals. The prophet of old is 
right. “Righteousness exalteth a nation 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Moreover, the Italian nation has no 
assurance that the emigrants’ money now 
in institutions for savings, will ulti- 
mately be put to such use that the entire 
country will be benefited. To be sure, a 

TJIn Italy, the post offices serve as banks for the 
people. Itisagreat boon to the country people to 
have such safe places under government protection in 


which to deposlt their savings. Millions of Ji7e earned 
in America are now in these banks. 
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part of this money is used in the con- 
struction of new houses, for the pur- 
chase of little plots of land and in ren- 
dering more bearable the lives of those 
who remain. But by far the largest 
amount of these earnings is still lying 
idle, waiting for the toilers’ return. In 
the past the hope of every man has been 
to earn enough to be able to go home to 
his native land, invest his money, and 
there with his family enjoy the fruits 
of his self-sacrifice and toil. And many 
an Italian who has accumulated a goodly 
sum of money has realized this ambition. 
With this in mind, I made it a special 
point to discover in each locality visited 
how many had returned to their native 
towns to settle down permanently, and 
I found the percentage very small. Only 
thirty have returned to one town from 
which four thousand have departed, and 
all of these did not intend to remain. It 
is no secret among the Italians of the 
south that once a man has tasted life 
in the United States, it is almost impos- 
sible for him to return and take up his 
former occupation and the humdrum ex- 
istence of his country town. There is 
nothing to be done in the hill towns save 
agriculture with cumbersome hand tools, 
and a man of any stamina will not work 
long for a pittance when he knows by ex- 


perience that in this country he can earn ~ 


in half a year enough to. keep him for the 
other half, and save ‘something beside. 
The mayors of the hill towns understand 
the truth of this better than men who are 
studying the subject at a distance. Sev- 
eral of them stated the matter thus: “The 
contadino goes to America with the in- 
tention of returning to Italy. After he 
has saved a little, he does return. He 
may be offered work for twenty-five or 
thirty cents a day, fifty or sixty in the 
harvest season, but he has acquired a 
new estimate of the value of his services. 
He rarely takes up work, save for a 
short time. He has money in his pocket 
and as long as it lasts he enjoys himself 
and is an object of envy to all his 
neighbors. When his money is gone, he 
packs up and crosses the ocean again. 
He may even pay another visit to his 
own town, buy land, and try working 
for himself, but he ends by taking over 
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his family if he has one, and quits Italy 
forever.” This is going on in hundreds 
of towns. It stands to reason that when 
towns have been steadily diminishing for’ 
twenty years, anywhere from ten to 
fifty per cent or even more, as Amalfi, 
from 10,000 to 3,000, many emigrants 
cannot be returning to live. When once 
an immigrant brings his family across 
the ocean, or marries here and children 


come to bless him, he is by that very . 


fact anchored here, for his children’s 
sake if for no other reason. I know a 
prosperous laboring man in Brookl 

with a wife and eight children. The 
wife said to me not long ago: ‘““Mike* and 
I would like to return to our own town. 
We have there a little house of two 
rooms and a nice piece of ground which 
bears figs, olives and grapes. We two 
could live very comfortably and enjoy 
the sunshine and the open air. Here 
I am shut up in this house from one 
week’s end to the other. The most I 
can do is to go across the street on Sun- 
day to see my neighbors. But how can 
we go back to Italy with our chil- 
dren? We cannot support them there, 
and what would they do? MHere they 
can get an education and become some- 
thing. Al paesello nostro, non c’e nulla. 
In our little town there is nothing, so 
we must remain here for their sakes.” 

There might be a possibility for the 
single man’s return, but he is usually 
quite young, and his free life amid the 
glitter and glamour of our cities unfits 
him for the dull, simple routine of his 
mountain home. Among these there is 
an increase of the drink habit and this 
with other vices learned here, is carried 
back when they return for a visit. Their 
example is demoralizing, for they scorn 
work while their money lasts and spend 
their time in the wine-shops, drinking 
and gambling. 

The young Italian of more strength of 
character does not find it possible to re- 
main in Italy either. In Rome I met a 
patriotic young fellow who had been in 
the United States and had learned to 
read and write English at a night school. 
Hundreds of bright young Italians are 


_ | This man’s name is Michele ; Mike is an American- 
ization, 


a Cane, at woe 
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doing the same thing, and others are 
learning trades in our industrial night 
schools. He had returned to serve for 
three years in the Italian army. He told 
me that in America he was earning two 
dollars a day as a blacksmith. “Italy 
no good,” said he, “I stay in America. 
America good country for the workman.” 

This is the growing conviction of 
most of those who come from the rural 
sections and, for this reason, there is 
no certainty that the money which has 
been sent back is destined to remain in 
Italy. In fact, there is recent evidence 
to the contrary. Just before I left Rome, 
I was talking with an official high in 
government circles, who is in a position 
to know the facts. He told me gravely 
that even now money is being withdrawn 
and returned again to America. “Only 


last month,” said he, “I received a com- 
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munication from one of our consuls in 
the western part of the United States 
where the Italian population is not large 
either, warning me of this. He reported 
that in the past year he has recalled from 
various postal banks in the south, sums 
totaling 2,000,000 lire ($400,000) for 
Italians in his district.” 

This, together with the fact that the 
number of emigrant women and children 
is increasing, and that Italians are ac- 
quiring: property and becoming success- 
ful in business in our cities, means that 
the Italians are in America to stay. Italy 
has lost them; she is in danger also of 
losing the money she hoped would rec- 
ompense her, and she is beginning to feel © 
that she must do something to induce her 
children to return, or, at least, to retain 
those who remain. 
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RE-LOCATION OF FACTORIES. 


The map above is designed to suggest a relief of congestion by the re-location of the 
factory district. At present about 70 percent of the manufacturing of New York City 
is carried on in the lower end of Manhattan; its location at this point is largely the 
cause of the congestion of the East Side, and seriously complicates the transit prob- 
lem. The map suggests the location of factories along water front and transportation 
lines with territory for the homes of the workmen immediately adjacent. Gould they 
be so located workmen could live in single or double family houses and would require 
no transit to and from their work, 
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The Exhibit of Congestion Interpreted 


» John Martin 


A varied array of maps, diagrams, 
charts, statistics, models, photographs 
and pictures, assailed the visitor to the 
Congestion Show—as its organizers ir- 
reverently called it—which was held in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, from March 9 to 28. 

The one keyword was congestion ;— 
and that fact has much significance. It 
means that for the first time the little 
troop of humanitarians who have been 
fighting against bad housing, tubercu- 
losis, insufficient schools, dearth of parks 
and playgrounds, ill health, accidents, 
and juvenile crime,—all the multifarious 
evils that grow with rank luxuriance in 
cities—are concluding that the only 
cure for the evils of congestion is the 
abolition of congestion. 

Charity workers have learned that the 
alms-giving which tides a family over a 
day and neglects the causes of destitu- 
tion is unscientific and fruitless. So re- 
formers are discovering that settlements, 
institutional churches, tenement reform, 
small parks, children’s courts, and the 
other measures, good in themselves, 
which try to counteract the bad effects 
of crowding, are not thorough and sci- 
entific. To leave the city to grow ever 
bigger, to provide by higher houses for 
greater crowds, to pour fresh streams of 
humanity into tiny, stifling areas, and 
then to attack the resulting evils, is like 
putting tuberculosis patients into dark, 
unventilated rooms and then dosing them 
with “consumption cures” to arrest their 
disease. 

So the main meaning of this exhibit 
was that overcrowding in apartments, in 
school rooms, in the criminal courts, has 
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a direct connection with the crowding 
into city blocks, into special assembly dis- 
tricts, into great cities; and the pur- 
pose of the exhibit was, besides picturing 
the manysided evils of these various 
types of congestion to suggest that per- 
haps New York is not a great glory, but, 
in Cobbett’s phrase, “‘a great wen,” and 
to start an investigation of methods for 
spreading the population over wider 
areas. 

I shall group the exhibits in three 
classes: 


I—Those which depicted present condi- 
tions. 

II.—Those which analyzed the causes of 
these conditions. 

III.—Those which suggested cures. 


THE CONDITIONS 


Within nineteen miles of city hall a 
population numbering 5,404,638, lives. 
and works. Fifteen years ago the num- 
ber was only 3,326,998. If the increase 
continues at the same pace as during the 
last fifty years, there will reside in Greater 
New York alone in the year 1950, 
25,000,000 souls. Such figures would 
be appalling enough if the population 
were distributed over the whole city 
area, but it is packed upon a small part 
of the area. The Metropolitan Parks 
Association displayed a large map upon 
which small shot, each representing an 
individual soul, was scattered and piled 
to show the density of population. On 
the lower part of Manhattan the shot 
was heaped up and running over the 
fences that were used to hold it in place, 
while in great areas on the outskirts it 
was scattered thin as flowers in meadows. 
In Manhattan the average density is. 
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150.4 persons per acre, in the borough of 
Queens only 2.4 and in the extensive bor- 
ough of Richmond only 1.9. 

Still worse. Eleven New York blocks 
have a density of 1,200 per acre, which 
means that if the whole of little Dela- 
ware were similarly crowded, it could 
contain the entire population of the 
world, white, black, yellow and red. 

Of course such congestion induces 
bestial crowding in single rooms. The 
results of a special investigation of the 
family crowding in the Italian quarters 
were shown by statistics, photographs 
and diagrams. Of the families ex- 
amined, 18 per cent occupied one room, 
and 34.4 per cent only two rooms, show- 
ing a condition much worse than the 
average on the East Side, where a family 
consists of seven persons living in three 
rooms, three members being at home, 
two at school and two at work. Among 
these Italians less than three out of every 
hundred families had five rooms, and 
yet, as if one and two rooms for a family 
were over-abundant, about one-third of 
the families had one lodger, forty-one 
per cent two lodgers, 16.5 per cent three 
lodgers and 3.1 per cent four lodgers. 
Thus, counting two children under 
twelve as equivalent to one adult, one- 
sixth of the rooms in these Italian quar- 
ters were found to be housing as many 
as four adults each. 

With such pestilent conditions, not 
mitigated, as they were in the old coun- 
try, by life in the open air and the free 
circulation of the winds around the 
dwelling, no wonder that the average 
death rate in special blocks ran as high 
as 24.9 and 24.5 though the average 
death rate for the city is 18.33. The 
babies are the special victims. All the 
year through goes on a slaughter of the 
innocents. While the death rate per 
thousand of children under five, living 
at those ages, is but fifty-one for the 
whole city, in these Italian blocks it 
runs up to eighty-two, eighty-seven and 
ninety-two. Throughout the city one- 
third of all the deaths are of children un- 
der five,—a Herodian slaughter, due in 
great part to the stifling in city slums. 

With the other evils shown by ex- 
hibits—the plague of tuberculosis, the 
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manufacture of boy and girl criminals, 
the unmerited suffering that escapes ob- 
servation in the crowd, the lack of play 
spaces, the children deprived of half 
their schooling,—the readers of CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons are already 
familiar. 

This cool, scientific inquiry, made for 
the Italian government at its expense, 
therefore revealed a widespread condi- 
tion as bad as was concretely shown in 
the model of a tenement sweat-shop that 
the Association of Neighborhood Work- 
ers exhibited. An exact model of a 
room, with actual bed, table and chairs 
brought from the East Side, showed 
father, mother and five children of dif- 
ferent ages, from the tot of two or three 
to the grown-up youth, all busy by day 
making goods, all huddled in a space 
twelve by twelve feet. Next door the 
same seven were shown sleeping in the 
same chamber, father, mother and baby 
in one bed, one child on table top, an- 
other on chairs, the rest on mattresses 
thrown on the floor. This life-like 
representation, horrifying to a person 
with sympathetic imagination, might 
have been charged with exaggeration, 
except that, across the hall, were the 
veracious figures, carefully and officially 
compiled, to prove that one-sixth of the 
typical Italian families investigated are 
existing in just such a de-humanizing 
way. 


THE CAUSES 


_ The causes of the growth of New York 
city were analysed in the exhibit of the 
Federation of Churches as follows: 


A.—The geological formation of New York 
state, which arranged the magnificent har- 
bor of New York, the wide, tide-scoured 
channel of the Hudson and the low, fertile 
valley of the Mohawk, with easy grade to 
the west, all as if designed to make Manhat- 
tan Island the wharf for the continent. 

B.—The monopoly granted to the city in 
1678 in “the bolting of flour and the packing 
of flour and fruit for export.” Before the 
monopoly was removed the foundations of 
New York’s greatness were securely laid. 

C.—The Louisiana purchase, which divert- 
ed the commerce of the West towards the 
Hast. Had the region west of the Missis- 
sippi remained French, its trade must have 


passed down that river through New Or- 
leans. 


a 
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D:.—The construction of the Erie canal. 
For a few decades prior to the opening of 
the canal, the relative growth of New York 
city had declined. But the canal assured 
its hold upon the trade from the Great Lakes 
and its consequent growth. 


E.—The establishment of ship lines by en- 
terprising New Yorkers from early days, un- 
til to-day 225 ports throughout the world 
are connected by direct lines with New York. 
More than thirteen times as many passen- 
gers embark at New York as at all other 
United States ports put together; and the 
tonnage which enters the harbor is nearly 
equal to the tonnage that enters at Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, Gal- 
veston, the Puget Sound ports and San Fran- 
cisco combined. 


F.—The building of the railroads radiat- 
ing from New York. The first-steam loco- 
motive on the continent was built in this 
city. 

G.—The telegraph and the cable. One 
New Yorker invented the first and another 
New Yorker made the second a practical pos- 
sibility. 

H.—The industrial and the manufacturing 
establishments which in New York show 
nearly double the capitalization and number 


1The Reform Club’s map showing the gridiron of 
lines pentose yer emphasized this point. 


A SECTION OF THE EXHIBIT ( 

In the foreground the ‘‘shot density map?’ by the Metropolitan Parks Association; ey 
In the center a moving picture machine showing the swarming street life at the en- 

trance of the Williamsburg Bridge. 
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of employes of those in Chicago, the next 
largest city. 


These economic and geographic con- 
ditions, coupled with the unresting ex- 
pansion of the areas tributory to New 
York’s trade, make it certain that within 
twenty miles of the Battery fresh mil- 
lions will settle in the next decades and 
the existing black conditions will, there- 
fore, spread unless brains and energy 
are applied to determine the distribu- 
tion of the population. 

The geographical and economic causes 
do not, however, account directly for the 
intensified congestion in special blocks, 
houses and rooms, nor for the deficiency 
in school accommodation and the back- 
wardness of many public services. Sev- 
eral exhibits showed that the concentra- 
tion of ground ownership, high rents and 
an imperfect system of taxation, agera- 

vate the evils which economic causes 
started and cripple the city in its strug- 
gle against the evils. For example, the 
eight largest estates own land in Man- 
hattan assessed at $147,778,500 and 
covering 264.8 acres. The land in the 
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Astor estate alone, on Manhattan, ex- 
clusive of buildings, is assessed at $69,- 
528,700. On the other hand, small 
holdings are relatively few. 

In the Bronx not one-third of the 
land owned by private persons or cor- 
porations is held in pieces under three 
acres in size, and in Queens only 44.8 
per cent is held in small lots. 

Rents are another expression of land 
values. The average rent per room in 
a typical block on the lower East Side 
is $4.63 a month, and, on an average, the 
families are paying thirty per cent of 
their income in rent, and exceptional 
families a still higher proportion. 

Towering rents are co-relative with 
towering land values. High as are New 
York’s sky-scrapers, they are not high 
enough to symbolize the ever growing 
land values. An exhibit at the entrance, 
one of the most striking of all, illus- 
trated this basic fact. A tiny cube, al- 
most invisible, one-tenth of an inch 
along each edge, typified the purchase 
-price of Manhattan Island by the Dutch 
—$25; below it, a big cube, four feet 
and one-third inches along each edge, 
typified the present land value of Man- 
hattan—$2,712,261,571. Such vast 
figures, like mountain ranges, are too 
big to be grasped; but the cube helped. 

Thus the contrast was made vivid,— 
oppressive rents, narrow quarters, besti- 
al over-crowding on the one side; un- 
imaginable land values, imperial for- 
tunes, bountiful harvests reaped with- 
out sowing on the other, side. 


THE CURES ip 


The cures must be grouped in sub- 
divisions to save confusion of mind. 
A. The means of ameliorating the 
conditions of tenement dwellers with- 
out attacking congestion directly. These 
included playgrounds, parks, additional 
schools, distribution of fruits and flowers 
to the sick, crusades against tuberculosis, 
stricter health laws, practical house- 
keeping centers. The need for addi- 
tional sweatshop laws to regulate home 
work, so as to prevent the employment 
of children and to restrict the hours of 
women and minors, as is already done 
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for factory work, was vividly portrayed 
by the New York Consumers’ League. 
B. Tenement house reform. The 
new law for tenement building in New 
York cuts down the number of people 
in a block by over twenty per cent, and, 
since the establishment of the Tenement 


-House Department, plans have been 


filed under the new law for houses to 
accommodate over a _ million people. 
But the progress in making the old tene- 
ments decent for human habitation is 
painfully slow, nearly three hundred 
thousand dark, interior bedrooms, hot- 
houses of disease, still persisting. 

Germany, as was shown by an exhibit 
compiled by John P. Fox, has more 
stringent and humane tenement house 
laws than any American city. Around 
Berlin the best blocks of buildings are 
only two rooms in thickness, have abun- 
dant court space, supply enclosed play- 
grounds for the tenants’ children, give 
each family a balcony for flowers and 
contain a hall for social intercourse. 
The outer air can be passed freely 
through the apartments, the floors are 
made sound proof, double windows ex- 
clude the noises of the street, while con- 
struction really fireproof robs the tene- 
ment of one of its terrors. Many of 
these blocks are owned by co-operative 
associations of workmen, mostly them- 
selves occupants, to which the govern- 
ment loans money at a low rate from 
the surplus of the state old age pension 
fund. There are in Germany 715 of 
these co-partnership societies, the largest 
of which owns 1,800 tenement houses 
and has a capitalization of six and a 
quarter million dollars. This stock 
company form of house-owning has 
the great advantage that.a stockholder, 
while he practically owns his own apart- 
ment, is able to transfer his shares when 
his work calls him elsewhere much more 
easily than he could sell a separate small 
house. 

C. In the unsettled parts of the city 
where land is still relatively cheap, model 
villages might be erected, especially 
around the transplanted factories. A 
plan for such a settlement was shown 
which would house goo people very com- 
fortably in low houses with generous 
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open spaces between, on ten acres and 
at the cost of $2.00 to $2.25 a room per 
month of rent. It was estimated that 
such a scheme could pay four per cent 
to the investor if no allowance were 
made for depreciation of buildings on 
the expectation that the increased value 
of the land would offset that loss. On 
such a basis Queens county alone would 
accommodate in model style seven mil- 
lion people. Such a development would 
surely be preferable to the erection of 
five-story tenements such as another ex- 
hibit showed are now being erected in 
the Bronx, irregularly, avariciously, plan- 
lessly, along the lines of transit. 

D. Germany’s system of town plan- 
ning is an urgent necessity for Ameri- 
can cities. Cologne, for example, which 
has mapped out the city in zones, re- 
stricts the building within those zones 
with the authority which America per- 
mits to be exercised only by the private 
speculator who is opening up building 
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areas. In the first class zone of that 
city buildings may be four stories or 
sixty-six and one-half feet high; and 
they may occupy seventy-five per cent 
of each lot or eighty per cent of a cor- 
ner lot. In the second class zone, build- 
ings may be only three stories high and 
occupy not more than sixty-five per cent 
of the lot if they attain more than 
twenty-six feet. In the third class zone, 
buildings of two stories, or thirty-eight 
feet in height are encouraged to keep 
down their stature because if more than 
twenty feet high they may cover not 
more than half the lot, while if they do 
not exceed that height they may run 
over sixty-five per cent of the ground. 
In the fourth class zone, the residences 
must not be more than two stories in 
height, and each house must be at least 
thirty-five feet from the next house. 
While some such regulations should 
control future building upon lands now 
undeveloped, they would not affect the 
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occupied areas. For the gradual _re- 
arrangement of these areas the City Club 
showed a suggestion radical and sen- 
sible. It must be considered along with 
their other proposals concerning transit 
facilities. 


TRANSIT FACILITIES 


New York anticipates that the build- 
ing of more subways will relieve con- 
gestion of population. This expectation 
is vain, argue the transportation ex- 
perts. Ifa subway has to carry the peo- 
ple from one block of five-story tene- 
ments on each side of it, it can serve 
properly only a territory forty-two blocks 
or two miles long. People living far- 
ther south will find the cars all crowded 
in the rush hours before they have a 
chance to get aboard. Thus ten north 
and south subways can serve only the 
Bronx, when it is developed. If, then, 
the population of New York grows, as 
other exhibitors predict, it will be im- 
possible to carry people on cars between 
work+shop and home, morning and even- 
ing, unless every avenue is occupied 
with double-deck subways and_ the 
dwellings are spread out to the east and 
west. 

Can the citizens not live nearer their 
work? Yes, if the factories also are 
better distributed. At present factories 
are condensed most thickly in the third 
and sixth assembly districts, where land 
values average $660,850 an acre. One 
block, with the greatest density of fac- 
tories and workers, between Crosby 
street, Prince street, Broadway and East 
Houston streets, has an assessed land 
valuation of $1,123,848 per acre. The 
use of such valuable land for factory 
purposes is plainly uneconomic. Prob- 
ably factory owners crowd together part- 
ly from inertia and force of habit. 
Abundant other sites with equally good 
facilities for transportation of freight 
could be found, and in the interest of the 
community their use should be encour- 
aged. The City Club, therefore, pro- 
poses that the city areas shall be mapped 
out and devoted to different uses. Fac- 
tories shall be placed along the water- 
front with park spaces intervening here 
and there, and along selected transporta- 
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tion routes on Long Island. Behind the 
factories shall be placed the tenement 
districts, so that a worker can walk to 
and from home. Down the center of 
Manhattan may come office buildings, 
theaters, etc., along the subway routes, 
which will easily be available to the com- 
mercial people who work fewer hours 
and who can better afford to pay for 
transportation. 

Whether this particular scheme be 
feasible or not, it is clearly time that the 
haphazard upbuilding of the city, the 
chaotic location of factories, the indi- 
vidualistic determination of office sites, 
the whole brainless jumble in placing 
structures should be immediately aban- 
doned. Brains, organization, and yet 
again brains and organization must be 
applied to city planning. 

Maps prepared by the City Club de- 
picted convincingly that the distribution 
of population within the city limits is 
governed largely by the extension of the 
five-cent trolley fare. Population is 
beaten back by a higher transportation 
rate as the tide is beaten back by the sea- 
wall. Only a universal five-cent fare 
with free transfers in every directiop can 
overcome this barrier to the spreading of 
the population. 

If the centralization of work-shops be 
fixed, then the hours of labor determine 
to some extent the scattering of the 
workmen. As Professor Seager’s paper 
(which is published on another page) 
demonstrates in detail, the working peo- 
ple with longest hours and lowest wages 
crowd of necessity closest to their work. 
Shorter hours are one of the reliefs of 
congestion. : 

F. Doubtless the bodily removal of in- 
dividuals and families to the country, 
where land is crying for men, is the 
most drastic and effective cure for con- 
gestion. This work has been under- 
taken by the Industrial Removal Office. 
In seven years 37,000 individuals have 
been transplanted, many of them in fami- 
lies. Of the clients of the office only a 
tiny proportion were farmers, but the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society has, also rooted persons to the 
land by aiding 764 farmers with money 
loaned on mortgage and in other ways. 
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The Children’s Aid Society, in its long 
career, has distributed orphans, desert- 
ed children, and poor families over the 
breadth of the continent to the number 
of 102,868 persons, of whom, be it re- 
lated with gratitude, only eight per cent 
have returned to New York. Pictures of 
these children tossing hay, tending cat- 
tle, ruddy and fat, were sharp contrasts 
to the other pictures of anaemic, wither- 
ed gutter-snipes in the slums. 

Similar good work directly reducing 
congestion was illustrated by the exhibit 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture, which brings to the notice 
of immigrants the seductive openings for 
healthy, happy, prosperous life on the 
deserted farms in all parts of New York 
state. It showed that the state can 
easily support a rural population of four 
millions, more than double the number 
now engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

G. Finally, the exhibit was note- 
worthy for the emphasis with which it 
called attention to the necessity for a 
readjustment of the taxation system. 
One placard asked: 

Who is going to secure the millions of 
dollars of increase in land values which will 
result from the distribution of population 
and factories over the other boroughs of 
New York? Who will create this additional 
value? What proportion of this increase in 


land value should be secured by the city? 
What proportion does the city secure now? 


From 1904 to 1907 the assessed land 
valuations, exclusive of improvements, 
increased by $506,000,000, and the total 
appropriations of the city budget during 
the same period was only $357,000,000. 
Therefore the owners of New York’s 
sites received an added fortune far ex- 
ceeding all the money raised by city 
taxes. What wonder another placard 
asked in strident letters: 

Who creates this increase? 

Who owns this increase? 

Who pays taxes on this increase? 

Who pays rent on this increase? 

Could Manhattan afford its needed public 
improvements if it had secured some of this 
increase? 

The fact that German cities do secure 
some of such increase both by condemn- 
ing land while it is cheap and develop- 
ing it communally and by taxing in- 
crements of value when property is 
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transferred, gives a sharper point to 
this piercing query, which was clearly 
heard above the many-toned appeals 
from the different exhibits. 

Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, chair- 
man of the committee, in opening the 
first meeting, said: “Sixteen months 
ago a small group of persons connected 
with the Consumers’ League expressed 
their conviction that back of all the evils 
of city life lay the dominant evil of con- 
gestion of population. It seemed to that 
group that if this central fact were 
grasped by the public at large a more 
united front might be presented by all 
the forces working for the improvement 
of our city. In this hope a committee 
was formed representing thirty-seven im- 
portant organizations whose interests and 
work had led them to this common con- 
viction. The committee began its active 
work in April, 1907, with a threefold ob- 
ject in mind: ; 

“(1) To express in a graphic way by means 
of an exhibition the causes, conditions and 
evils of the massing of people in New York 
City; 

“(2) To indicate the present methods of 
dealing with the problems involved; 

“(3) To point out, in so far as our present 
information allows us to draw conclusions, 
by what methods congestion may be rem- 
edied.” 

“Difficulties of congestion are unfortu- 
nately not those of this city alone. Al- 
ready in other cities of our state a simi- 
lar situation has arisen which, though 
less appalling in magnitude, is neverthe- 
less threatening. That which has hap- 
pened in New York ought not to happen 
elsewhere; but that New York city is 
unequal to the task of coping with the 
difficulties, we who believe in democratic 
government cannot believe. 

“In the need of general effort that will 
be necessary before this complex problem 
or series of problems will be solved, our 
exhibition makes this claim alone: that of 
being the first public effort on the part 
of a group of united associations to pre- 
sent the problem and to suggest the next 
steps necessary in the prevention of con- 
gestion.” 


THE SPEAKERS 


As the presiding officer Dr. John H. 
Finley enabled the audience to realize the 
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contracts of nationality, of industry and 
of population-density in Manhattan, by 
describing a day’s walk around the 
island, ‘“‘beating the bounds.” In the 
course of the day he passed through Bo- 
hemia, skirted Africa, touched the toe of 
Little Italy, traversed Russian Poland, 
glanced over the greatest ships in the 
world, elbowed his way through streets 
packed with people from stoop to stoop, 
and also, at the northern end of the 
island, pushed through a dense wilder- 
ness, traversed lonely shores and passed 
solitary cottages. 

Governor Hughes asked what is the 
use of putting people in hospitals and 
feeding them, imprisoning them for 
crime, and carrying the large loads of 
prison and hospital bills, if we can save 
human beings from disease and crime 
and at the same time increase the effi- 
ciency of our people by checking conges- 
tion? The problem of distribution is a 
problem of distributing work, of prevent- 
ing the undue congregation of factories. 
We can learn and do the next thing. We 
are going to have the facts, and little 
by little we will get better transit, more 
playgrounds, and enforce the tenement 
house law. There were conditions por- 
trayed in the exhibit which should be im- 
possible in any civilized community, and 
if the law does not stop it now, it ought 
to be amended so that it will stop it. 

Speaking on Density and Distribution 
of Nationalities, Dr. Walter Laidlaw, 
of the Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Organizations presented, in rapid re- 
view, stereopticon slides showing pro- 
portionately the ethical factors in the 
make-up of New York in 1900 and the 
distribution of the nationalities in the 
boroughs. The district of the city ten- 
anted by the nationality whose recent 
immigration is the heaviest—Austro- 
Hungarian—is the district whose density 
has had the greatest increase. With few 
exceptions, the Manhattan districts 
which have had an increase of over 40 
people to the acre in the last five years 
are districts inhabited in the main by 
Russians, Italians and other peoples 
whose incoming immigration is high. 
Thus, on the West Side of the city, the 
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old Third Assembly District, inhabited 
by Italians, is the only one which has 
grown over 40 people to the acre; and the 
old Sixth Assembly District has in- 
creased 52 to the acre; while the old 
fourth has grown 84 to the acre. The 
Austro-Hungarians were in the lead in 
1900 in the old Sixteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict, and now in all likelihood are well 
to the fore in the old Tenth and Four- 
teenth Assembly Districts. The dis- 
persement of the Germans to the upper 
East Side from the lower East Side ac- 
counts for the high increase in the densi- 
ty of the old Twenty-eighth Assembly 
District. And, the densest ward of 
Brooklyn—the ward which, with one ex- 
ception, has had the largest increase of 
density—is tenanted by Germans dis- 
placed by the Williamsburg Bridge from 
the lower East Side; the intervening 
ward has lost population. Referring to 
the densest blocks in the congested East 
Side, a slide was presented showing that 
the blocks from 750 to 1,000 population 
are about 52 per cent alien, while those 
having a density of 1,000 to 1,200 are 58 
per cent alien, and those over 1,200 to 
the acre are considerably over 60 per cent 
alien. 

So long as incoming immigration lands 
at the Battery, lower Manhattan, in Mr. 
Laidlaw’s view, is bound to have districts 
of high congestion; and the deliberate 
policy of building up segregated settle- 
ments in the other boroughs of Italians, 
Russians and other nationalities whose 
immigration is high, he believed to be 
likely to relieve the congestion of the 
lower East Side. 

Robert W. Hebberd, the commissioner 
of public charities, declared that one 
bridge across the East or North river, 
would do more for the relief of conges- 
tion than all the efforts of all the philan- 
thropic organizations. 

In discussing the opportunities of a 
health official, Dr. G. W. Goler, health 
officer of Rochester, said that a medical 
man should teach sanitation and hygiene 
to the people. He must seek, through 
illustrated lectures, social centers, the in- 


timate study of blocks, squares and 


wards, to inform public opinion of the 
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conditions as to smoke and dust, infantile 
mortality, bad milk and other evils under 
which the masses of people are forced 
to live. Why should not the city certify 
all of the air to its citizens by the rigid 
enforcement of a smoke ordinance? Suf- 
ficient light and heat, air free from dust 
and smoke, pure water, freedom from 
noise, clean milk, food products free 
from contamination, are the right of all 
the citizens. “It is the duty of the state 
to teach the child how best to maintain 
its health by the practice of personal 
hygiene.” 

Howard Bradstreet contrasted our 
knowledge of land values and eager de- 
fense of them with our ignorance and 
carelessness as to the value of a child. 
He pointed out that playgrounds which 
would save children, are cheap, whatever 
might be their money cost. 

In discussing what private charity can 
do to disperse population, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel said that for the poor man who 
is independent, but just above the bound- 
ary of dependency, the city spells noth- 
ing but a life of hardship and discomfort. 
In New York a man earning between six 
and seven hundred dollars a year practic- 
ally cannot live without charitable inter- 
vention. For this element we shall 
probably have to use artificial means of 
removal from the congested centers. For 
the dependent class no better method can 
be used than relief in the shape of re- 
moval. If we cannot move the factory 
to-day, we can move the laborer to other 
cities to engage in smaller industries. 

Leonard G. Robinson, describing the 
work of the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society, showed that Jewish 
colonies now contain over two hundred 
Jewish farmers, cultivating some 8,000 
acres. The society has never found it 
necessary to employ propaganda. Dur- 
ing 1907 it had 1,345 applicants from 
New York alone, who wanted to become 
farmers, 829 of whom had over $500 with 
which they were ready to demonstrate 
their earnestness to get away from the 
crowded city and to back their faith in 
their success as farmers. Probably the 
number of Jewish farmers in this country 
is at least 5,000. 

Dr. Antonio Stella presented in con- 
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vincing detail the results of the investi- 
gation for the Italian government, into 
the living conditions of the Italian fami- 
lies in New York. He showed with sci- 
entific cogency that in one block the great 
majority of the families are paying over 
twenty-five per cent of their income in 
rent, and some families over fifty per 
cent; that in most cases the number of 
cubic feet of air for the occupants of 
sleeping rooms was less than is provided 
in prisons, and that the mixing of sexes - 
in sleeping rooms, though not common, 
was in a number of cases discovered—in 
one case five men and seven women 
sleeping in three ‘rooms, “though it was 
impossible to judge how they slept.” 
There is an enormous difference between 
Italians from North Italy and from the 
larger Italian cities, who show a sense of 
personal dignity in their housing condi- 
tions, and the emigrants from South 
Italy—rag-pickers, boot-blacks, street 
sweepers, retailers of ice and coal and 
laborers,—who “without exception live 
in the most dirty and abominable man- 
ner one can imagine.” He gave details 
of houses he had inspected which called 
for the immediate attention of the Tene- 
ment House Department. 

Excessive death rates from respiratory 
diseases, from diphtheria and from di- 
arrheal diseases, naturally accompany 
these conditions. “In the case of Italian 
children and women, we are as nearly 
correct as we can be when we assume 
that the lack of fresh air and the conges- 
tion of bedrooms are at the base of all 
their ills.”. All other factors are of 
minor significance compared with the 
want of the oxygenation of the tissues. 
Although the Italian people brought up 
in rural districts are as badly fed as the 
children of the city, yet there is an im- 
mense difference in their physique. 
Every year young men are examined in 
New York and in various consular agen- 
cies for military service. The number of 
rejections is double and treble the num- 
ber in Italy. The official statistics of the 
death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
are misleading because adult Italians, 
once affected by a serious disease, board 
the first steamer and go back to Italy to 
die among the vines and orange groves. 
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Italian women have a higher mortality 
from tuberculosis than Italian men on 
account of the sudden change from the 
open air and free life of the fields to the 
seclusion and semi-asphyxiation of the 
tenement houses, where even those of 
the better class remain shut up for weeks 
and months. » 

Miss Amy A. Barnady said that the 
incoming Italian does not stop in a down- 
town district because it is dirty, cheap 
and unhealthful, but because he finds 
work there, the kind of work he wants, 
and he can live among his own people. 
The distribution must be done by the 
conscious members of the community. 
He is unconscious of the congestion. 


From Ann Arbor to the cities of Ala-— 


bama-and in the disticts’ from: Missouri 
to Arkansas, there are plenty of good 
Italian colonies, remarkable for their ex- 
cellent work. Often the Italian is shame- 
fully mistreated by industrial concerns. 
“T counted among the victims of labor 
accidents embarking on a ship lately for 
Italy twelve men crippled for life, who 
were returning from Pennsylvania, from 
Buffalo, from the South, from New 
Hampshire.” 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger gave a stir- 
ring address on the school as a social 
center, in which he described the system 
of lectures for adults which he directs 
in New York, a kind of work in which 
that city leads the world. For immi- 
grants lectures are given in their own 
languages to assist their Americaniza- 
tion. 

Mornay Williams energetically con- 
tended that there is a close connection 
between congestion of population and the 
law-breaking child. A child who com- 
mits a misdemeanor or violates a city 
ordinance generally does so because he 
has not had proper home care. He is the 
product of three distinct influences— 
overcrowding, motherlessness and _ the 
street. As you go down the social scale 
into more and more congested neighbor- 
hoods, you find home life less powerful, 
street life more common. The child, not 
yet adolescent, is not responsble for 
his own violation of law. He has been 
educated to become a law-breaker. He 
has been faithful to the law of the street 
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if not to the law of the land. He has 
obeyed the traditions of his set; he has 
been loyal to his chums. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck pictured child 
labor in New York city tenements. 
laws prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen in factories, stores 
or other specified work-places should be 
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extended to. home work-rooms. — The 
child labor problem not yet solved lies 
there. What figures are obtainable show 
that there is an alarmingly extensive em- 
ployment of little children in home-work. 


The compulsory education law does not: 


prevent the employment of children. un- 
der eight, or of older.children before’ or 
after school hours. To abolish the evils 
of this system it is necessary to place re- 
sponsibility where all effective factory 
legislation has placed it—squarely upon 
the manufacturer. Prohibition, direct 
or indirect, of all manufacture carried 
on in living rooms, is the ultimate solu- 
tion. 

The question of school problems in 
congested districts was discussed by Miss 
Julia Richman. Overcrowding of classes, 
there being thousands of cases where 
forty-five to sixty children occupy one 
room, and half-time classes, she put as 
the worst evils arising from congestion 
of population. Even to-day about 70,000 
children in New York city are robbed of 
half their schooling by lack of accommo- 
dations. Especially the children who at- 
tend only the afternoon session are vic- 
timized. It is impossible to freshen the 
air of the rooms for the afternoon and 
the children themselves are tired with 
romping in the streets. In the crowded 
districts, particularly, the violation. of 
city ordinances right before the eyes of 
the children, tends to destroy that re- 
spect for law which the schools endeavor 
to instill. 

Edward T. Devine pointed out that 
congestion in New York city had been 
intensified by the fundamental mistake 
in city planning, which had provided 
more streets running east and west than 
avenues running north and south. The boy 
who leaves the farm to get an income 
twice as large in the city, is probably do- 
ing the wise thing individually; the rem- 
edy for congestion is to make greater 
prosperity in the rural districts. Though 
the theater, the gaiety and the brilliant 
lighting of cities, are attractions, they 
are recent acquisitions. Perhaps similar 
attractions, therefore, may be developed 
in smaller cities. The telephone, rural 
delivery, better schools and more easy 
accommodation in the country districts 
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tend to the solution of the problem of the 
distribution of population. The past cen- 
tury was the century of steam ; and steam 
is essentially a concentrating force. The 
coming century will be the century of: 
electricity, and electricity is more easily 
a centrifugal force. The growth of cities’ 
on the whole has been beneficial rather 
than injurious. It has produced more 
wealth, and wealth is the basis of our’ 
real welfare. But we have reached the 
point where congestion is beginning to 
affect unfavorably health, morals, wages 
and the distribution of wealth; where it 
no longer leads to an improvement of: 
schools; where it makes the acquisition 
of parks and playgrounds harder and the 
supply of civilizing agencies more dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

George M. Neubert argued that trade 
unionism, and especially the union label, 
worked against congestion, because they 
insisted on healthy conditions for the 
workmen, fair wages and short hours. 
No union shop can be a sweatshop. 

In discussing the agricultural possi- 
bilities of New York state, Prof: L. H: 
Bailey urged that better farming would 
increase productivity, better living would 
follow, and therefore the attractions of 
the country would increase. To increase 
production every farm must be separate- 
ly surveyed and understood. Agricul- 
tural education must be extended. In the 
country the future lies open to resource- 
ful young men. 

In the discussion Mr. Powell said that 
lack of labor is paralyzing rural interests, 
but he had found laborers fresh from 
the city pick fruit well after one hour’s 
instruction. A ten-hour day on the farm 
with steady effort during working hours 
is better for the farmer as well as for 
the laborer than a longer day. If suit- 
able provision were made for housing in 
the country, we could get a better type 
of laborer. It is a sin to herd laborers 
in a shanty and then expect them to lead 
civilized lives. 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi showed that con- 
gestion is not merely a question of the 
number of cubic feet of air. A single 
house with few inmates may have all 
the bad features of bad population, and 
a densely populated area may be made 
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comfortable and healthy when fully aired 
and lighted. A room of 3,000 cubic feet 
air space, occupied by one adult, should 
have an hourly supply of fresh air. If 
a gas flame or an oil lamp or candle is 
burning in the room, much more fresh 
air is required. Thorough ventilation of 
living and working rooms is a prime con- 
dition for health. The death rate in 
Greater New York is 19.3 while the 
average city mortality is 16.7, all the 
other towns having a lower mortality 
than New York, down to Jamestown, 
which has a death rate of only 11.6. A 
nation which permits illness and death 
from a cause that could have been avoid- 
ed, proves its lack of culture. Public 
sickness is a public scandal and a sin. 
For every case of death from small-pox, 
somebody should be held responsible. 
We have to deal less with the medical 
question than with the social problem. 
The poor know that very well. The rich 


learn it often by sad experience. Serv- 
ants, coachmen, mechanics, teachers, 
tailors, milliners, chauffeurs, railroad 
employes, agents and scrub-women— 


they all control your fate and that of your 
children. Whatever you do for the 
health and homes of the lowliest of them, 
syou do for yourselves. Human society 
is not a collection of isolated members, 
but an organism of inter-dependent and 
mutually responsible factors. 

Among the physio-graphic and eco- 
nomic causes for the growth of cities, 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell 
University enumerated the money profit 
to be made in cities, the charm of sur- 
rounding scenery as in the cases of the 
health resorts, and the advantage 


of geographical location for manu- 
facture or commerce. The worst 
congested districts are often where 


houses are only three or four stories 
high because more people to each room 
are living there and sanitary conditions 
are worse. Most people merely drift 
through life. Therefore much of the 
congestion in our great cities is due to 
the fact that people find themselves there 
and remain from force of inertia. 

Charles Mulford Robinson pointed out 
that city planning had more to do with 
city utility than with city beauty. <A 
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planner is not a beauty doctor, but an 
osteopathist for cities. Deliberate plan- 
ning secures an enlargement of the hab- 
itable area available for the least paid 
workers by improving the means of cir- 
culation and the removal of factories to 
the suburbs. The latter has been taken 
up more in England and in Germany, but 
it is beginning to receive attention in 
America. 

That taxation has a marked effect 
upon the distribution of population was 
shown by Lawson Purdy, who declared 
that New York city has one of the best 
systems of taxation in the world, a sys- 
tem very much better than prevails in 
England. He quoted an English report 
to the effect that “to nearly every pro- 
posal for improving the dwellings of the 
working classes, the present incidence 
of local taxation stand seriously in the 
way of all progress and_ reform.” 
Where owners of land are taxed, not in 
proportion to the real value, but only 
upon the income they receive from the 
land, they can afford to keep their land 
out of the market and so create an arti- 
ficial monopoly price. In New York 
more than one-half of the tax revenue 
is assessed on the value of land. This 
acts as a strong inducement to the own- 
ers of unoccupied land to put it to use. 
So far as a tax falls on the value of land, 
therefore, it tends to distribute popula- 
tion. 

In an address on the duty of the 
church in congested districts, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise pleaded that the church 
ought to stay in the congested districts 
and that something is fundamentally 
wrong if the church cannot get support 
when it is situated among vast multitudes 
of people, however small their means. 
The attitude of the church to the masses 
ought to be not one of patronage but of 
fraternalism. It should not be the sub- 
sidized emissary of the rich to the poor, 
but the ambassador, frank and fearless, 
between man and man, whether rich or 
poor. Institutional churches in particu- 
lar are the best kind of social insurance. 
It is not so important that a church prate 


. about the strains of the choirs in heaven, 


as that it co-operate in getting decent 
music in the parks on earth; instead of 
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talking about the golden streets of Jeru- 
salem, I would have it get clean streets 
in the biggest Jerusalem in the world— 
our own downtown district. Instead of 
talking about the great recompense here- 
after, let the church demand a living 
wage to-day. 

Henry C. Wright, discussing the prob- 
lem of transportation, said that we should 
decide whether we want in the newer 
districts single or double-family houses 
or five-story tenements; whether we are 
going to move people in and out daily, 
or whether we are going to move the 
factories out and the people with them. 
It is utterly impossible to serve thickly- 
populated out-lying districts by exten- 
sive subways, such as we build to-day. 
There is in Germany a splendid monorail 
which can be built for one-fifth of the 
cost of the subway. A permanent solu- 
tion demands the wider distribution of 
factories with a plan for housing people 
within walking distance of their work. 

Count Massiglia, the Italian consul 
general, thought that while any local en- 
deavor will alleviate the evil of conges- 
tion, it cannot eradicate it unless the prob- 
lem is studied in its broadest lines in ref- 
erence not only to New York, but to all 
American cities. 
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The agglomeration in cities has been 
brought about by the same causes from 
which sprang the past financial convul- 
sion. ; 

In the last ten years every human de- 
vice fostered industrial development. 
Capital, looking only for quick returns, 
was expended, out of proportion to the 
credit which it could command, in at- 
tracting people from all the corners of 
the earth. Not many gave a serious 
thought to other needs of the country, 
as, for instance, the colonization of the 
immense tracts of territory still unde- 
veloped. True, there was daily talk in 
the south as well as in the west about 
land, but always in an industrial way; 
that is to say, with capital on one side, 
and labor subordinated to it on the other. 
But that is not colonization; it is swal- 
lowing down instead of digesting. Real 
colonization is to till the soil which will 
some day be owned; it is, therefore, to 
become attached to the land as independ- 
ent freemen. Many of the wage earners, 
instead, live only for the amount given in 
return for their toil. They shift from 
one place to another, totally indifferent 
to the surroundings and so become a bur- 
den to themselves as well as to others 
when work, for any cause, is stopped. 


Where People Live that Work in Congested 
‘Districts.’ 
Henry R. Seager 


Columbia University 


The workers of the city are largely 
concentrated below Thirty-fourth street 
in the assembly districts extending east 
and west from Broadway. ‘The greatest 
concentraton is found in the Sixth as- 
sembly district, in which, according to 
the report of the Department of Labor, 
nearly twelve per cent of the factory 
workers of the city are employed, al- 
though the area of that district is only 
a little over one per cent of the area of 
Manhattan Island. In this most highly 

! This -article contains the substance of Professor 
Seager’s address. The information he presented was 


collected py Benjamin C. Marsh, Miss Woerrischoffer 
and Benjamin C. Pratt. 


congested industrial district the point of 
greatest concentration is found in the 
block bounded by East Houston, Crosby 
and Prince streets and Broadway. Here 
on an area of three and one-third acres 
as many as 4,000 workers, distributed 
among seventy-seven different  fac- 
tories, are regularly employed. The 
section in which the population of 
the city is most largely concen- 
trated. is directly “{6-. the. easte7of 
the Sixth assembly district. The Eighth 
and Tenth assembly districts immediately 
adjacent to the sixth had densities in 
1905 of more than 649 persons to the 
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THE FACTORY AND THE WORKMAN, 


Maps showing, by shading, the number of factories and the residence of the 
workersin them. Both shops and homes are Squeezed tightly into Manhattan below 
Fourteenth street as shown by the dark sections, 
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acre, while the Fourth and Eleventh dis- 
tricts still farther to the east showed 
densities of more than 500 persons to the 
acre. 

The interesting conclusion to be 
drawn from the maps disclosing these 
facts is that after the concentration of 
industries in a given area passes a cer- 
tain point, the land becomes so valuable 
for business purposes that the tenement 
house population is forced into adjacent 
districts. Consequently, where areas 
of industrial and resident population- 
congestion are not co-terminous, they 
are immediately adjacent. 

The investigations of Miss Woer- 
rischoffer and Mr. Pratt make possible 
a more detailed study of the distribu- 
tion of the homes of the workers em- 
ployed in particular industries. With 
the aid of carefully prepared schedules 
they secured information from some 200 
different employers in half a dozen of 
the leading manufacturing industries of 
the city. 

Among the questions asked of em- 
ployers several referred to their reasons 
for locating in New York city. Six 
large manufacturers of food products 
interviewed on this subject gave as their 
principal reason for locating in New 
York the accessibility of the New York 
market, and as subordinate reasons the 
large and varied supply of labor avail- 
able here and the superiority of the 
transportation facilities which radiate 
from the city. These reasons recur 
over and over again in the answers given 
by manufacturers in other lines. 

Even more suggestive were the an- 
swers given by the sixteen leading 
printing firms that were interviewed. 
Eleven out of the sixteen gave as their 
principal reason for locating in New 
York city the fact that the city is the 
recognized center of the trade. - Accord- 
ing to the last manufacturing census 
New York city turns out nearly one- 
fourth of the printed products (judged 
by value) that are manufactured in the 
whole United States. In consequence 
it affords a constant and abundant sup- 
ply of that combination of men and ma- 
terials which is the most necessary condi- 
tion to the success of the printing indus- 
try. All the special by-industries-are here 


most highly developed; skilled workers 
of all grades from artisans to artists 
are always to be found here; New York 
jobbers are ready to fill rush orders for 
materials in greatest variety; finally, 
since it is the recognized center of the 
industry, it is here that the demand of 
the country converges, especially in 
connection with the book, periodical and 
newspaper branches of the business. It 
is these considerations that have caused 
New York to draw to itself and to re- 
tain, notwithstanding high rents, high 
wages and other drawbacks, such a large 
proportion of the printing and publish- 
ing industry. 

There can be little doubt that the 
situation of the printing trade is typical 
of that of many of the important in- 
dustries that are concentrated in New 
York city. Industrial concentration, 
once started, becomes a cumulative pro- 
cess. The farther it is carried the great- 
er are the advantages in the form of 
abundant and varied supplies of ma- 
terials and of labor-force which the in- 
dustrial center offers. The enhanced 
value of building sites and the higher 
wages that result from higher rents and 
other expenses of living, check the move- 
ment towards concentration, but every 
improvement in transportation facilities 
gives it fresh impetus. Thus instead of 
finding relief through the development 
of new and better means of access to 
the city, city dwellers discover over and 
over again that such improvements fur- 
ther complicate their problem. It has 
been said that the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty. In the same sense it 
may be said that the cause of the evils 
of congestion is the advantages of con- 
centration. 

The dispersion of the homes of em- 
ployes from the place where they are 
employed is in inverse proportion. to 
the length of their work-day. This is 
shown by a study of the printing in- 
dustry, representing an eight-hour trade, 
the leather industry representing a 
nine-hour trade, and the food indus- 
tries representing a ten-hour trade. A 
study of the employes in a number of es- 
tablishments in these trades, all below 
forty-second street on Manhattan 
Island, indicates that the proportion of 
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employes living in Manhattan in the 
short-houred printing trade is only 
thirty-one per cent, in the longer-houred 
leather trade forty-two per cent, and in 
the still longer-houred food industries 
seventy-four per cent. The favorite 
residence for those who live out of Man- 
hattan borough in all the trades is of 
course Brooklyn. Here are found 
forty-six per cent of the printers—or 
more than live in Manhattan itselfi— 
forty per cent of the leather workers 
and eleven per cent of the food makers. 

These figures confirm the opinion that 
a long work day is one of the contribut- 
ing causes of congestion. Underlying 
economic influences bring about the con- 
centration of industries in cities. If in 
those industries long hours are required, 
workers must perforce find homes with- 
in easy distance of their work-places. 
As hours are shortened, however, their 
range of choice among possible home 
locations is widened and a larger pro- 
portion of them prefer to live out of the 
most congested districts. In a_ well- 
paid eight-hour trade like printing we 
see the happy results of this in the fact 
that more than two-thirds of those who 
work on Manhattan Island live else- 
where. In a low paid ten-hour trade 
like food manufacturing we see the re- 
verse situation, three-fourths of those 
who work in this industry on Manhattan 
Island finding it necessary to live on 
Manhattan Island and adding thereby so 
much more to the congestion of which 
they are themselves the victims. 

Quite as significant as the information 
in regard to establishments in New York 
city collected by the investigators was 
that in regard to establishments which 
have removed from New York city. In 
most cases the principal reason given 
for removal from New York was the 
need of space for an expanding busi- 
ness and the prohibitive cost of such 
space on Manhattan Island. 

It is rather a shock to the reformer of 
the back-to-the-soil type, who believes 
that it is only stern economic necessity 
which induces workmen and their fami- 
lies to live in unhealthful and over- 
crowded city tenement houses, to learn 
what a struggle manufacturers who re- 
‘move from the city have to induce even 
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a portion of their employes to remove 
with them. 

The case of six establishments in- 
vestigated in Mount Vernon is fairly 
typical. Of the employes they had had 
in New York city less than forty per 
cent had been willing to retain their 
positions, and of these only a little more 
than one-half had moved out to Mount 
Vernon. The total number employed in 
these establishments had increased to 
double what it had been in New York 
city and of this larger number fully 
forty per cent were reported as still liv- 
ing in New York,—many in the Bronx, 
but many also on the East Side of Man- 
hattan. For this continued preference 
of workmen employed in the country for 
life in the crowded city different ex- 
planations were given. A real estate 
dealer said that one reason was the high 
cost of land in Mount Vernon, and the 
lack of any adequate accommodations for 
persons of moderate means. A manu- 
facturer said that in his judgment the 
chief reason was that the wives of his 
employes preferred the social advantages 
of tenement-house life to the isolation 
of the country. They want to be able 
to run across the hall for a talk with the 
neighbors, he said, and find the country 
dull and stupid. On the other hand, a 
workman declared that since he had 
moved to the country the family stand- 
ards had quite changed. In the city 
they had been satisfied if they could man- 
age to pay their bills every month, but 
now he declared the “old woman’ is 
saving every cent she can scrape together 
to buy a new piece of furniture or some- 
thing else for the home. 

Other evidence indicating the great 
attractiveness of New York tenement- 
houses to the workers who are employ- 
ed outside of the city was collected on 
all sides. Thus it was found that of 
the 3,000 employes of the establishments 
studied in Long Island City only twenty- 
seven per cent lived in Long Island City, 
while twenty-nine per cent lived in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. A similar in- 
quiry in regard to the homes of a small- 
er number of employes in certain estab- 
lishments in Brooklyn showed that near- 
ly the same proportion, or twenty-four 
per cent, lived in Manhattan and the 
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Bronx, in preference to Long Island. 
New Jersey establishments as a rule 
draw their working force more largely 
from that side of the Hudson; but four 
Hoboken firms investigated showed from 
ten to twenty-eight per cent, and six 
Jersey City firms some eighteen per cent 
of their employes living in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 

The most striking case of all was that 
of a cloth-hat manufacturer of Jersey 
City, who had removed his plant from 
West Fourth street in 1903. Of his 
300 employes four-fifths still lived in 
New York crossing the Htidson every 
day to their work, and of these quite 
three-fourths clung to the congested 
tenement house districts of the East 
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Side. This particular manufacturer 
said that some people thought that the 
opening of the tunnels under the Hudson 
would cause an exodus of families from 
Manhattan Island, but, so far as he could 
see, it would be quite as likely to cause 
a larger proportion of the people who 
work in Jersey City and Hoboken to 
move back into New York, which would 
then be so much more accessible. He 
regarded the superior conveniences that 
could be secured for the same expend- 
iture on the East Side—in comparison 
with his part of Jersey City—as the 
chief cause of congestion and the social 
attractions of crowded city streets as 
another important factor. 


Play and Congestion 
Joseph E. Lee 


I must say by way of preface that I 
am not talking of the lower East Side. 
Your ward ten was, back in 1895, crowd- 
ed to the extent of 644 people to the acre. 
Our greatest present crowding in Boston 
is 186 in one ward, the next worst being 
119, and the two next being IoI and 102 
respectively. To create the lower East 
Side you must put about five of the 
most crowded quarters of other American 
cities one on top of the other. 

Premising that I am not talking about 
the lower East Side but about the prob- 
lem of congestion as it ordinarily exists, 
I wish to present not a general argument 
for playgrounds but certain suggestions 
as to how the play problem can be met 
by other means than playgrounds as the 
term is usually understood, and by uses 
of the playground that are especially eco- 
nomical of space. 


THE STREETS 


In the first place there is the use of the 
streets. 

“And the streets of the city shall be 
filled with boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.” 

I imagine that the streets of Jerusalem 
at the time the above prophecy was made 


were occupied much more by beasts. of 
burden and much less by wheeled ve- 
hicles, especially automobiles, than are 
those of the modern city. Nevertheless, 
there are a great many streets and parts 
of streets in every American city, even in 
New York itself, that can be, and that 
are, daily used for games. Indeed, the 
streets are at present the principal play- 
ground for city children; and they will 
continue to be so until we have gone much 
further in finding substitutes than any 
city has yet begun to go. 

Children dig in the gutter, hold meet- 
ings.and play games on the steps and on 
the slides beside them, and play jump 
rope and tops, marbles and hop scotch 
on the sidewalks and smoother streets. 
And the hurdy-gurdy man is the modern 
Orpheus, to whom the children dance, 
while the wilder creatures, such as hack 
men, truck drivers and _ pedestrians, 
acquiesce. 

And play in the streets is not all of 
the individualistic or of the compara- 
tively quiet sort. It includes such organ- 
ized and lively games as prisoners’ base 
and even baseball and football. To take 
an instance in New York itself: One 
day in the second week of December I 
paid a visit to some of the playgrounds 
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on the opper (not the lower) East Side 
and I observed the following games and 
play going on in some of the streets in 
that neighborhood: 

In a block on Third avenue there were 
two pairs of children swinging on the 
railings of front yards, three boys play- 
ing with buckboards, five playing foot- 
ball, and six shooting craps on the side- 
walk. Between East River park and 
John Jay park along First avenue there 
were two more buckboards, some chil- 
dren playing hop-scotch, and (an inspira- 
tion I never saw outside of New York) 
four boys carrying fires in pails, besides 
a number of others collected round a fire 
on the ground. In a block on Seventy- 
seventh street, there were eight boys 
playing football with a bag, six others 
playing it with a ball, and seven playing 
craps. On Seventy-eighth street, as I 
passed it in the elevated, I saw a game of 
football carried on with a tin can. In 
Seventy-ninth street, which is broad, two 
boys were using bicycle wheels for hoops, 
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there was a big game of hockey, and a 
very good game combining the elements 
of tip cat and baseball, a boy knocking 
the cat as far as he could and then run- 
ning to first, the others trying to throw 
him out as in a baseball game. At Eighti- 
eth street there was a policeman, and 
nothing more exciting going on than a 
couple of games of tag and two boys 
who had divided a pair of roller skates 
between them. Eighty-first, second, and 
third streets did not contain any chil- 
dren. At Eighty-fourth the Italians be- 
gan, and though there was a good deal 
of individual play of the bawling and run- 
ning-round kind, there were no games,— 
a fact partly accounted for by the teacher 
at Jefferson park, who told me that the 
Italian parents were apt to punish their 
children for playing instead of contrib- 
uting to the family support. 

I believe that the condition thus ob- 
served in New York is fairly typical. I 
believe that in most tenement house, resi- 
dential or suburban districts the street 
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is used extensively for play, and it is the 
early training school even for the greater 
national games. — 

Then in certain cities—probably in all 
cities—some special kinds of street play 
have received special development. In 
Boston and other Massachusetts cities 
and towns—and I suppose in most north- 
ern cities,—coasting is legalized on cer- 
tain streets, and is practically permitted 
by the police on many others. In Bos- 
ton also, baseball and modifications of it 
are played in the streets under most ad- 
verse conditions. In one game running 
and kicking a football is substituted for 
batting. In another the same place is 
taken by hitting with a stick a small 
piece of rubber hose that is leaned up 
from the street against the curb-stone. 
In Washington, with its many square 
miles of asphalt,—constituting one-half 
of the total area of the city—roller skat- 
ing has naturally developed. In Phila- 
delphia, the two characteristic activities 
of the young seem to be prisoners’ base 
and tribal warfare between street gangs, 
—the first presumably a tribute to Phila- 
delphia politics, the latter a characteris- 
tic manifestation of Quaker blood—al- 
though the only game that I happened to 
see on a recent visit was one of base- 
ball carried on alongside of the ancient 
Friends’ Meetinghouse. 

I believe this problem of play in the 
streets is one of the great problems of 
congestion : I do not see why the prac- 
tice of setting aside streets for play, as 
in the instance of coasting above men- 
tioned, cannot be carried much further. 
Traffic is not in this case excluded but is 
merely warned what it has to expect, so 
that it will neither suffer damage itself 
nor inflict it on the children. There 
are in the residential and tenement house 
districts of every city, hundreds of cross 
streets in which there is practically no 
through traffic and very little of any 
kind; often there are streets cut off. by 
a railroad, in which it is almost as safe 
to play as if they were regularly set 
aside for the purpose. If we allow our 
streets to be used for the play of grown- 
ups in the form of riding bicycles and 
saddle horses and automobiles, why 
should we not allow them to be used 
for the play of children, which is a mat- 
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ter of vital necessity not only to the chil- 
dren themselves, but to the future prog- 
ress and success of our democracy? Of 
course the automobile game would be 
forbidden, and permitted only to actual 
residents and under close restrictions 
in the streets that were set aside for 
the other kinds. 

I think every playground can do a 
great deal by teaching the kind of game 
—such as prisoners’ base and games 
in which a soft ball is used—that can 
be carried on in the streets without 
breaking either the windows of the cit- 
izens or the citizens themselves. 

The required supervision can be sup- 
plied in part at least by the police. The 
police should be taught that their work 
includes doing something positive in the 
way of seeing that the street life of 
children is wholesome and such as to 
keep them out of mischief. Policemen 
have rendered important service in the 
early days of the playground movement, 
for instance at Seward park, New York, 
and at one of the playgrounds in Chi- 
cago; and there is no reason why. they 
should not continue to render such ser- 
vice, especially in connection with play 
in the streets. If they will settle dis- 
putes and see that the game goes well 
and fairly they will accomplish more 
than by many arrests. As Professor 
Shaler said, when some of the members 
of the faculty at Harvard: found fault 
with him because his courses were too 
easy: “Gentlemen, if you. can tell. me 
any way in which I can make them easier 
I shall be very glad to do so. I consider 
it my business to teach men, not to con- 
dition them.” 

I know the traditional thing is to talk 
against the street as an educational in- 
stitution. People say that it is a place 
where children learn-to swear; but .a 
child who cannot acquire that linguistic 
accomplishment in the school—or even 
in the home—must, as a rule, be so lack- 
ing in the gift of tongues that even the 
most brilliant opportunity would be 
thrown away upon him. And the evils 
of the street will certainly be lessened 
in proportion as it is converted into a 
playground. Children who are actually 
playing football or baseball or prisoners’ 
base, or carrying on any other actual 
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game or play in the street, are getting 
good and not harm from the experience. 
And even the positive evils of street life 
must be much less than those of the se- 
cluded alleyway or empty lot, and simi- 
lar places apart from the policing pres- 
ence of the public, whether in the city or 
in a country town. 

I do not mean to say that the street 
will ever be a substitute for the real 
playground. It usually lacks what I con- 
sider to be the first essential, namely, an 
opportunity to play continuous and un- 
interrupted games. The development of 
the power of holding and carrying out a 
concrete purpose is the greatest of all the 
benefits that play confers, while the inter- 
rupted habit of mind, that must to some 
extent be fostered by playing with one 
eye on the traffic, is most undesirable. 
Play also usually requires supervision, 
which play in the street has been hither- 
to without, though I do not see that it 
need necessarily remain so. 


BACK YARDS 


Every house has a back as well as a 
front; and back yards could be much 
more used than they are, and very 
profitably used, especially by the little 
children. In my own I havea piazza 
on top of an L which the children play 
on all the time that we are in town—the 
principal, and almost the only equipment 
being a sand-box, which is used as the 
eternal, or rock-ribbed portion of a hill 
for coasting as long as the snow lasts. 
That this institution is a successful one 
seems to be indicated by its being repro- 
duced by four out of six neighbors in 
our one small block. 

I have found also in a back yard in the 
country, that a space of about fifteen by 
thirty feet may be made very facinating 
by a system of ladders so arranged that 
you can play tag on them. Much satis- 
factory climbing can be done up the back 
(as also up the front) of a house, espe- 
cially if it is ornamented with stone trim- 
mings or balconies of any kind; and some 
small girls of my acquaintance thus be- 
came well equipped to shine as second 
story thieves,—an interesting application 
of the modern idea of vocational training. 


The 
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CONGESTION OF CHILDREN. 


A chart prepared by the Junior League to show 
graphically the relation of room and growth. The 
first three horizontal columns are of boys, the second 
three of girls, respectively 5, 7, and 9 years of age, 
The child at the left, in anek line, lived in a one room 
house, the others in 2, 8 and 4 room houses. The 
4room child, taking averages for a large number, is 
taller and weighs more, 


THE ROOF 


And then there is the roof. New York 
last summer carried on eleven school 
roof playgrounds in Manhattan and two 
in Brooklyn, both for vacation schools 
and in the evening; and the same are 
occasionally used in recess. In Boston we 
have one school roof playground, which, 
during the ten weeks of the vacation 
playground season last summer, accom- 
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modated three simultaneous games of 
baseball. Of course there are questions 
of stairways; and the janitor is always 
with us; but on the whole it has been 
demonstrated that the school roof is a 
valuable resource wherfever congestion 
is great and the price of land is high, 
though I have not yet worked out a for- 
mula for the combination of these two 
variables in accordance with which the 
curve of profitable resort to the roof can 
be mathematically plotted. Given the 
proper roof, its use is only limited by the 
cost of supervision. 

Opposite my house there is a roof that 
has been much frequented by a series 
of babies with their appropriate mount- 
ing of nurses, mothers, etc., and another 
roof in my vicinity is similarly used. 
Given a non-locomotary baby or a suffi- 
fient fence, this sort of use could be much 
extended. The greatest disadvantage as 
compared with the street is that it is not 
supervised by the general public; that it 
is indeed practically invisible to every- 
body, including the mother herself,—un- 
less she can arrange to have a looking- 
glass riggedgupspn the* opposite house. 
In the case of houses with from,one to 
three families, the question, like that of 
the school roof, is largely one of super- 
vision. 

When we come to the tenement house 
the problem becomes a more difficult 
one. Where every day is washing day 
and the roof is the drying ground it is 
difficult to see what time is left for 
play. Where, however, space can be 
saved from necessities of drying, I think 
tenement roofs could be used to some 
extent as playgrounds, provided that the 
problem of supervision can in some way 
be solved. In the absence of an airship 
under unusually good control, it would 
.seem as though supervision to be at all 
economical would have to be not by the 
single house but by the block. The prob- 
lem of fencing also is difficult on account 
of the many skylights, stairwells, etc., 
and because the firemen object to fences 
as liable to obstruct their work. This 
last difficulty perhaps could be met by 
having any partitions between houses so 
made, that the firemen could easily smash 
them and the children could not. I think 
that, in spite of all these difficulties, there 
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is a future for the tenement house roof 
as a sand garden for children under six, 
an age at which they will not greatly 
wear it out, at which they can be occu- 
pied fairly well within the space of a sand 
box and the path around it, and at which 
they require much less supervision than 
at a later age. 

Another important use of the roof, on 
tenement houses and elsewhere, is for 
gardening. The North End of Boston 
where the Italians live, is said during the 
summer months to look like a flower gar- 
den, as seen from the steeple of the Old 
North Church ; families that have to leave 
for work at six will appear on the roof 
at five to water their plants, which in- 
clude not only flowers but corn and other 
vegetables. 

There are roof playgrounds at some 
settlements, and perhaps the future play- 
ground of this sort will not be on tene- 
ment houses but on buildings used for 
business or mercantile purposes. 

The many-storied playground sug- 
gested by Rev. R. Kidner of Boston and 
by Dr. Gulick is another device to meet 
the problem of congestion, but is not one 
requiring any special comment. 


SPACE ECONOMIZING GAMES 


Here we must remember the element 
of time. A fast game in which tem 
boys take part may exercise as many 
in an afternoon as a slow game which 
accommodates three times that number 
within the same space. I think the best 
games for this purpose, for the bigger 
boys, are modifications of baseball— 
such as long ball, indoor ball, play- 
ground ball (the new Chicago game)— 
volley ball, ring toss or quoits, prisoners’ 
base and football,—the last named not 
including, of course, the kicking game. 
It seems as though gymnastic work 
might also be made successful for this 
purpose. It needs a teacher to every 
dozen boys, but with a corps of leaders 
from among the boys themselves, it 
would seem as though the teacher might 
be multiplied indefinitely, although I can- 
not say I have ever seen such a system 
very successful on an outdoor play- 
ground. 

For middle-sized boys also there is 
space-economizing apparatus, namely, 
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the kind which, like an effective patent 
medicine, creates its own demand, the 
end of one drink suggesting the begin- 
re of the next. This class is made up 
exclusively of those things in the use 
of which the element of falling comes 
in, namely, swings, trapezes, traveling 
rings, giant stride—and for older and 
more specialized boys the flying rings 
and horizontal bar ;—tilts and teeter lad- 
ders; sliding poles, and most popular 
of all, a plain, smooth wooden or metal 
‘coast. ‘ 

For children under six of course the 
sand box is an excellent provision; and 
for the small girls and for the boys be- 
low the baseball age there are a large 
variety of games such as fox and geese, 
hunt the squirrel, three-deep, and London 
‘bridge, which always seems to go. In- 
‘deed, the carrying on of a crowded 
playground for children under ten years 
of age is a problem which has been very 
generally solved. 

As bearing on the matter of making 
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all existing spaces available, including 
the streets, such plans as Dr. Gulick’s 
system of school competition, and a sim- 
ilar scheme adapted to country condi- 
tions introduced by Myron T. Scudder 
at New Paltz, New York,—plans by 
which all the children, and not merely 
a special athletic class, are made to feel 
an interest and an ambition in regard 
to their physical development and to pre- 
pare themselves for tests through which 
they receive a regular physical rating 
of some sort—are of great merit. A 
boy who is ambitious. to bring down his 
time in the hundred-yard dash, or to haul 
himself up to his chin a certain number 
of times, will find ways of acquiring the 
strength and speed under most adverse 
circumstances. -He will, as it were, 
stretch his environment to his purpose, 
and find a way just as children find a 
way of dancing in the street whenever a 
hurdy-gurdy plays. Here as elsewhere 
the inner music is as important as the 
outward opportunity. 


Congestion and Sweated Labor 


Mrs. Florence Helley 


It is, I think, the object of these con- 
ferences to interpret a little, some of the 
significant things in the exhibit which 
might easily be overlooked. Of these 
two bear especially upon the theme as- 
signed to me. 

One of the most significant objects 
is so small that it commonly fails to 
attract due observation. It is a little 
colored photograph of a tall tenement- 
house in Berlin built in a flaring triangle, 
with one side open, and a charming gar- 
den within. The city owns the land up- 
on which that tenement house stands; 
the imperial government lends, out of 
the insurance funds, the money where- 
with it is built; the builders are citizens 
of Berlin united in a co-operative society, 
some of whose members are tenants of 
the building. The house is fire-proof in 
the German sense, not in the sense in 
which we use the word in New York. 
Its occupants are in no danger of being 
burned to death with their dwelling. 


The walls are sound proof, the neigh- 
bor’s piano cannot be heard through the 
wall. Since there is no_ speculative 
ground landlord, there is no need for 
the tenants to take in sweatshop work 
whereby to earn their extortionate rent. 
For there is no extortionate rent. The 
city holds the land for the people. The 
government lends the money in part be- 
cause this is a safe way to invest insur- 
ance funds, and in part to insure health- 
ful housing conditions for the citizens, 
incidentally reducing the prevalence of 
tuberculosis. 

In Germany the fact is recognized and 
acted upon that the housing problems 
of great cities cannot be- successfully 
dealt with by restriction. The German 
people, therefore, have betaken them- 
selves to the constructive method of 
dealing with housing and sweating. 

Here, in New York city, we have 
sweating on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. There are more people working 
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in their homes. There is less hope in 
the hearts of those who have tried in 
vain for years to restrain or restrict the 
system, that success can be achieved by 
the methods hitherto pursued. 

We have utterly failed in the attempt 
to house the people in New York beauti- 
fully or wholesomely by methods of re- 
striction applied to the builders or the 
owners of the houses. Unless we in- 
clude in the word light beside sunlight 
and daylight, also twilight, dusk and 
artificial light, we misuse a good and 
simple word when we speak of the inner 
lower rooms of new-law tenements six 
stories high as being light. In many of 
the rooms of the newest houses, artificial 
light must be used throughout the day 
if the rooms are occupied. 

And in the new houses sweating goes 
on as much as in the old ones. For let 
us face the fact: Why do we have 
sweating? Because the people must pay 
the ground landlord for the use of his 


land. Everywhere land rent increases 


incessantly. Everywhere, east and west, 
the most convincing indication that a 
cheerful optimist can bring forward of 
the thriving condition of his city is the 
rising value of real estate. 

Now people must work to pay rent. 
A tenement house that I know in the 
lower east side has been sold five times 
in five years, and each time the rent has 
been raised so that the selling price 
might be higher. Rents are capitalized, 
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the selling price rests on them, and a 
purchaser is found because the tenants 
can do no better than stay where they 
are, crowding if possible even closer to- 
gether, and work harder to earn more 
money to pay more rent. 

What do the tenants do when the rent 
is raised? They give up one or more 
rooms; they take in lodgers, they take 
in work, they send out the children to 
work; or they do all these things at 
once. For this children sell papers, 
illegally young and illegally late, they 
work with their parents in the kitchen 
and bedroom before and after school, 
and when they are too young to go to 
school. 

The exhibit of the National Con- 
sumers’ League is a map of the most 
congested district in the world, showing 
houses licensed to have sewing done in 
them, and houses to which licenses have 
been refused. In them all alike, work 
has been found going on. Legally or 
illegally, money for rent is earned be- 
cause it must be earned. 

Over against this pressure of relent- 
less, unyielding necessity we have tried 
fruitlessly for many years to place re- 
strictions. The result has been consist- 
ent unrelieved failure. We are to-day 
sending out from tenements in this city, 
loathsome filth diseases of the skin 
which must fill with shame everyone 
who sees the conditions among which 
work is done. These are not indicated 
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upon the twin map exhibited by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, because they 
are not registered by the Board of 
Health. That map, therefore, indicates 
only cases of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and measles registered 
from houses licensed or refused licenses, 
in which work goes on in the most 
crowded districe in the world. 

We have this growing, revolting evil 
of sweated work because for some in- 
scrutable reason we are willing to go on 
from decade to decade, leaving the land- 
owner master of the situation while we 
wind about the unhappy tenement- 
dweller ever more red-tape. The tene- 
ment-house owner, too, we bind with 
new and more restrictions. And every 
year, both tenant and houseowner pay 
to the ground landlord a larger share of 
the earnings of the community. Whether 
a manufacturer owns the building in 
which his business goes on, or whether 
he rents a loft in a building owned by 
another, he, too, works to pay rent to 
the landowner. 

Why is the landowner alone immune 
to restriction ? 

It is now proposed to treat the manu- 
facturers with as scant leniency as the 
owner of an inflammable frame build- 
ing, to restrict them as the sweaters vic- 
‘tims, the home workers, have hitherto 
been restricted. But what of the manu- 
facturers’ ground landlords? 

The relation of the landowners to the 
city and the citizens is indicated in the 
second of the exhibits which may fail, 
without the help of interpretation, to 
receive the attention which is its due. I 
refer to a tiny cube, one-tenth of an inch 
square, which represents the value of 
Manhattan in 1626, namely $24. 

Below that almost invisibly tiny cube 
stands another cube, more than four 
feet long and high, drawn to the same 
scale as the tiny one. This represents 
the present land value of Manhattan, 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

_ The German cities are buying great 
tracts of land both within and without 
their borders and are holding them for 
the citizens. Three centuries hence, ac- 
cording to the methods now in use, the 
growth of the cities will benefit the citi- 
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zens, not serve as it serves in Greater 
New York to intensify the struggle for 
bare food, after the rent is paid. The 
contrast indicated in our two cubes can 
never there arise. The joint intelligence 
of enlightened modern cities, of an en- 
lightened national insurance department, 
and of successful co-operative societies 
of citizens, is solving before our eyes the 
problem of city congestion and of sweat- 
ing in Germany. 

Here, in the city of New York, when- 
ever it is suggested that the city might 
well buy large tracts of land to mitigate 
the hardships inflicted by the landowners, 
it is assumed that this is impossible. It 
is asserted by otherwise intelligent peo- 
ple, that we cannot have a commission 
which can be trusted to perform this in- 
dispensible service. It is honestly be- 
lieved by persons of sound mind, that 
while the Department of Education may 
be trusted with our children, and the 
Water Department with our lives, enough 
wise and honest citizens cannot be found 
to administer tracts of municipal land as 
disinterestedly and as. wisely as our 
schools and our water supply are admin- 
istered. 

Moreover, it is declared, the constitu- 
tion forever bars the way to city hold- 
ings of land unless it can be shown that 
they are for a public use. But can any 
public use of greater importance be con- 
ceived than housing the people in dwell- 
ings at once wholesome, beautiful and 
within the reach of the poor? And who 
knows whether the constitution really 
does bar the way? Only when the high- 
est court has spoken do we know what 
the constitution permits or forbids. And 
when we superstitiously refrain from at- 
tempting legislation conferring powers 
upon our cities, we are depriving’ the 
highest courts of the opportunity to make 
known the law. Never shall we deal ef- 
fectively with either congestion of popu- 
lation or sweating, until our ‘highest 
courts are given an opportunity to show 
that they are no less intelligent than the 
courts of other nations, no less awake to 
the need that the vital growth of modern 
communities shall be guided by the in- 
telligent intervention of the citizens, and 
freed ftom the blind, unrestrained greed 
of the landowners. 


The Consequences of Overcrowding 
Felix Adler 


The consequences of overcrowded 
tenement houses are often physically re- 
volting, and at all times full of moral 
peril. I have been impressed, as every 
one must be who is familiar with condi- 
tions among the poor, with the mental 
distress suffered by them in consequence 
of the high rents they are compelled to 
pay. The haunting fear of not being 
able to meet the demands of the landlord, 
probably counts for more in the actual 
hardships endured by the poor, than any 
other single cause of trouble. 

I am not at all disposed to think that 
the rigid enforcement of the laws would 
stop overcrowding, simply for the reason 
that the laws cannot be rigidly enforced. 
The rents are too high, relative to the in- 
come of large sections of the city’s popu- 
lation. Considering the market rate of 


dwelling-house space, the poor cannot 
afford to pay for the space they require. 
The consequence is that they are com- 
pelled to squeeze together, and by such 
devices as taking in boarders or sub-let- 
ting, to reduce the amount of rent they 
pay. It is terrible to think how the rela- 
tions that exist in society are in many 
ways the opposite of those that one would 
morally approve, for instance, that the 
heaviest burden of rent should be laid on 
the shoulders of those who are least com- 
petent to bear it; that the ratio of rent 
to income is largest among the poor, and 
grows progressively less:as one ascends 
the scale of affluence and wealth. Must 
this be always so? In this age when so 
many hearts are stirred by the thought of 
social justice, are we not clever enough 
to devise a way of easing at least this 
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In Vienna and Cologne the height of buildings is regulated and areas 
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one grievous burden of the poor, the bur- 
den of rent? 

It seems to me there is great oppor- 
tunity to do something effectual in this 
direction at this very moment. The city 
of New York is passing through a crit- 
ical period in its history, a period of 
transition. It stretches its arms as it 
were in both directions, across the rivers 
that have cooped it in. Before long the 
tubes and bridges will be completed that 
shall make the relatively low-priced land 
of Long Island and Jersey accessible. 
This state of things offers a golden op- 
portunity. If we do nothing, contenting 
ourselves with awaiting developments, 
the unoccupied land which is fit for 
dwellings will be bought up by specu- 
lators, and the increased value of the 
land—created by the population that 
dwells upon it—will accrue to the bene- 
fit of the “commercial citizen.” If, on the 
other hand, we are ready to practice the 
kind of foresight that thus far has been 
so rare in American communities, if we 
are minded to prevent evils rather than 
to cure them, it would seem that measures 
should now be taken on a grand scale to 
acquire land while it is still cheap, with 
a view to consecrating it to the dwellings 
of the wage earning class, keeping the 
rent down for the years to come by ex- 
acting a moderate interest on the price 
now paid. 
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The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany and other associations that have pre- 
ceded it have pointed the way. But we 
need operations on a far vaster scale 
than they have yet been able to under- 
take, if the permanent advantage of the 
millions. that will live in and around this 
great urban center is to be secured. 
Statesman-like foresight, statesman-like 
pre-vision, largeness of horizon, and 
prompt action seem to be called for. I 
have not a word to say in disparagement 
of all that has thus far been accom- 
plished. Distinct gains have undoubtedly 
been made. The successive Tenement 
House Commissions and the laws which 
they have been instrumental in putting on 
the statute books, our admirable Tene- 
ment House Department itself, the parks, 
the playgrounds, the new movement to 
convert the public schools into social 
centers, are in part evidence of what has 
been accomplished, in part an earnest of 
what may be. But in the face of the huge 
evils that still confront us, no serious so- 
cial worker can be disposed to dwell with 
complacency on past achievements. A 
supreme effort—or rather a series of 
efforts remains to be put forth; and this 
congestion exhibit, for which the com- 
mittee in charge deserves our utmost rec- 
ognition, should be the means of calling 
forth such efforts. 


The Way Out 


E. R. L. Gould 


President City and Suburban Homes Company 


The “attitude of mind” towards this 
congestion problem is very important. 
The public should understand and _ it 
stloutd be led to admit that congestion 
in cities is a very real and vital problem. 
It should learn that bad housing lies at 
the very basis of drunkenness, immor- 
ality, physical deterioration and general 
uselessness. Herding is at the bottom of 
almost every one of our moral and social 
ills. Do not therefore yourselves, nor 
let your friends think that in dealing di- 
rectly with the effects of a congested liv- 
ing environment they are helping the so- 


lution of the problem. They must go 
back to the basis—the elimination of con- 
gestion, the prevention of human herd- 
ing. 

Legislation can afford what I may call 
a negative assistance. I mean by this 
that the state can pass laws and the city 
administration enforce them, requiring a 
high standard of hygiene, sanitation and 
privacy in*new buildings and a measur- 
able reformation in old buildings. For 
example, the present tenement house law, 
which was secured only after a vast 
amount of agitation and sacrificial serv- 
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ice, is reasonably effective ; it has not un- 
duly interfered with legitimate property 
interests, has helped a million people to 
a higher type of tenement home and it 
ought to be kept unaltered except, pos- 
sibly, in minor details. We must, how- 
ever, be constantly on the alert to see 
that the law is properly enforced, and 
above all to see that specious pretexts of 
one sort or another are not used to pass 
amendments to interfere with its salu- 
tary provisions. At the present moment 
two measures are before the legislature 
at Albany, either one of which, if passed, 
would mean reversion to conditions 
which more than almost anything else 
have promoted the survival and extension 
of tuberculosis in congested regions of 
our city. 

There is much yet to be done on the 
positive side. Housing reform, through 
the building of model tenements and sub- 
urban settlements, should be undertaken 
on a large scale. Years ago it was 
thought that it was impossible to unite 
business and philanthropy in a large 
way. I remember that when the City 
and Suburban Homes Company was 
established, eleven years ago, a very good 
friend seriously asked me why I delib- 
erately sought to waste my life in such 
an attempt. The years, however, have 
demonstrated the absurdity of the conten- 
tion since this company, established on a 
commercial basis and run with the idea 
of affording a reasonable dividend to the 
capital invested and giving to tenants the 
highest advantages of sanitation and com- 
fort compatible with reasonable rates of 
rent, has been so successful that the com- 
pany’s investments now reach five and 
a half million dollars, and its dividend 
disbursements are four and a half per 
cent a year. I can best measure for you 
the appreciation of its two thousand ten- 
ants by reference to the fact that during 
the last five years while the amounts col- 
lected as rents from the tenants of its 
various estates were $947,843.76, the 
losses during the same period from bad 
debts were $1,456.89, or the wholly in- 
significant proportion of fourteen one- 
hundredths of one per cent. London has 
more than one hundred millions invested 
in model tenements, and New York ought 
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to have five times as much invested in that 
way. If this were done some real impres- 
sion would be made upon the problem 
of congestion in this city. This, while 
not the only, is nevertheless the most 
hopeful element in the solution. We need 
not wait for millionaires and multi- 
millionaires to do it. The savings of the 
people now placed in savings banks and 
the proceeds largely loaned by the sav- 
ings banks to owners of tenement proper- 
ty on mortgage, might better be invested 
directly by the great masses of the peo- 
ple in the shares of a well managed, sub- 
stantial model tenement corporation, and 
if this were done and co-operation estab- 
lished also with the very rich, we need 
not wait long to have this city practic- 
ally made over with comfortable, healthy 
homes, and with none of the present 
drawbacks of herding and congestion. 

Let people learn to capitalize their 
philanthropy. Supporters of churches, 
educational institutions and philanthropic 
organizations of one kind or another, 
who are accustomed to give annually to 
such objects, might very conveniently set 
aside a principal sum, the interest on 
which would represent their annual do- 
nations. Let us suppose, by way of ex- 
ample, that a man is accustomed to do- 
nate nine hundred dollars in this way. 
This sum represents four and a half per 
cent upon a capital investment of twenty 
thousand dollars. Let the donor there- 
fore invest twenty thousand dollars in 
the shares of a well established and 
well administered model tenement com- 
pany paying four and a half per cent 
to its shareholders, instead of invest- 
ing twenty thousand dollars in rail- 
road bonds. Under the suggestion made, 
the market value of the investment is not 
likely to change very much, while in the 
latter instance, that it is subject to un- 
fortunate fluctuations is a fact some of 
us are too sensitive to talk about. Who 
would not prefer that capital set apart 
for philanthropy should be doing double 
instead of single work? Here, the origi- 
nal sum is doing one kind of specific pub- 
lic service while the income is distributed 
amongst various objects of public, re- 
ligious or charitable welfare which elicit 
the interest of the owner. 


Congestion a State Not a City Problem 
Morris Loeb 


You cannot expect people to leave a 
place for the benefit of others, or go 
elsewhere if they are not offered better 
opportunities. I have studied the prob- 
lem for a number of years, and I feel 
the real solution is not to be found by 
the city, but by the state. It is neces- 
sary that our rural communities, which 
by the nature of things are conducted by 
persons of less means, less initiative and 
perhaps even less intelligence, should be 
guided by the state more than they now 
are. I think the real, serious cause that 
is driving many people to the cities, im- 
migrants among others, or keeping them 
from spreading out into the country, is 
the lack of safety of personal property 
in the country, the lack of means of easy 
communication, of proper school, 
medical and hospital facilities. If you 
think of it you will see that all these 
things are out of the reach of the or- 
dinary rural dweller. There are no po- 
lice, except, perhaps, a town constable, 
who has taken the position because no 
one else wanted it, or because he was 
too old for anything else; no doctor 
worthy of the name, or if there should 
be such a one, he cannot be reached 
without great difficulty and loss of time; 
if a person is sick no professional nurses 
are obtainable; there are no hospitals 
within reach. A child cannot go to 
high school 
without leav- 
ing home for 
aeyear, 2's 
there is no 
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state and not the village or small town 
itself which must provide the remedy. 
There are the roads—impassable even 
for racers to Paris—libraries not at- 
tainable, banking facilities not obtain- 
able, no opportunities for the enjoyment 
of theatres, parks and concerts. 

I also suggest that we must not al- 
ways think it is the immigrant who is 
doing the overcrowding. It is a. fact 
that in every large city there is a certain 
amount of proletariat, if I may use that 
word, which is necessarily drawn into 
the service of the city and of its richer 
residents. I have been in cities all over 
Europe and America, and all show the 
same general condition. It can be said 
that there are lower strata and higher 
strata; here the lower strata happen to 
be the immigrants. In Paris, Berlin, 
London, and cities such as Edinburgh 
and Glasgow the lower strata also exist 
in their population, and I believe are 
even worse than those in New York, be- 
cause our lower strata at least consist 
of a population struggling upward, 
whereas theirs are continuously and 
hopelessly tending downward. 

I am not a professional slummer, but 
one day I got into a “wind” in Edin- 
burgh, and I have never seen anything 
so_bad in the slums of New York. It 
is therefore an urban condition and not 
an immigra- 
tion condition 
with which 
have to 
deal. We do 


high school 
near a small 
town. Think 
of these 
things and 
you will un- 
derstand the 
conditions 
which make 
for city life as 
against life in 
the village or 
small town. 
Now it is the 
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not yet under- 
stand how to 
make our 
small towns 
and suburbs 
as attractive: 
as the smaller 
com munities 
are on the 
other side, 
and I think 
that is the 
real vital 
problem. 
cted 
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Italian government. 
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The Italians in Congested Districts 


Gino C. Speranza 


The great though unsuspected evil 
effect of congestion on Italians is psycho- 
logical even more than physical. By this 
I mean that the suggestion of the worst 
or of the weakest is spread easily over 
the congested mass, whereas it would be 
sterile of results in a freer environment. 
Many an Italian who never would have 
thought of doing any other labor than 
that in the open air, some fine day hears 
that a neighbor of his is working in a 
cigar factory. Ninety-nine chances in 
one hundred that cigarmaker is a weak- 
ling who could not handle pick and 
shovel and, conscious of his physical 
deficiency, probably boasts what easy 
money factory work yields, where a man 
sits down all day and after work “goes 
home with the factory girls.” The idea 
strikes the shoveller as novel and worth 
considering. The greater wage with the 
pick may for a while hold him, but if a 
day of temporary discontent or lassitude 
comes he digs up the factory ideal. I 
remember, a year ago, sending home a 
gang of strong, énduring Italian laborers 
from North Carolina, where they could 
perform hard work in the labor camps 
where I had found them, but one of 
them, just the one who was undersized 
and lazy, got a job in a factory on his 
return to the city. That entire gang is 
at the factory now. 

I dwell on this psychological side of 
the influence of congested living, as we 
will see it especially active in influencing 
the civic relations of the Italian. 

But so far, industrially, it is the Italian 
woman that has suffered most through 
congestion. The Italian wives or sisters, 
who in Italy used to work around the 
house or in the fields, never receiving 
compensation, see the “girl on the lower 
floor” go out every day and earn good 
money that gives her, what appears to 
the newcomer, not only splendid inde- 
pendence, but even the undreamed of joy 
of wearing Grand street millinery. The 
home becomes hateful, the traditional 
restraint which was considered a do- 
mestic virtue becomes a symbol of slav- 
ery, and the domestic woman will become 
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a factory hand. Unused to such so-called 
freedom, she will misuse it as a starved 
man who overeats. : 

Congested living, working its evil spell 
on the morals of the Italians among us, 
in so far as it leads women to industrial 
work is, in my opinion, a greater evil, for 
it tends to destroy one of the finest of 
the Italian traditions, the unity of family 
life, and leads to the destruction of the 
Italian ideal of the home. 

So likewise, in the civic relations of 
the Italian, our congested living works 
varied evils. One bad idea, one wrong 
notion, spreads by contagion over the 
mass, and it is the shrewd and often the 
dishonest that take advantage of this 
vehicle of contagion, which, under cer- 
tain conditions, might be made a vehicle 
for good. The first to profit by it is the 
so-called Italian banker. I am not one 
of those who think all things bad of 
the Italian banker and of the Italian 
padrone. I think he has been and 
is an absolute necessity in the life of 
the expatriated Italian peasant. It will 
take years and years to obviate the 
economic necessity of the Italian pa- 
drone; we will have and we are having 
better and better padroni. The aim of 
those who wish to help Italians here 
should be to improve the quality of the 
padroni rather than to destroy them; to 
imitate their methods and use such 
methods to good end. It is against the 
abuse of the powers exercised by the 
banker that I appeal. Urban congestion 
is the very condition of life for the 
banker and the padrone; in exact ratio 
with the topographical nearness of his 
clients and paesani does he control them 
for good or bad. Each street has its par- 
ticular region of Italy; Elizabeth street 
is claimed by the Western Sicilian; 
Catharine and Monroe streets by the 
Eastern Sicilian; Mulberry by the 
Neapolitans; Bleecker by the Genoese; 
MacDougal by the North Italians. The 
more crowded the street on which the 
bank is, the better for the banker ; better 
yet, the more crowded is the block where 
the bank has its habitat; best of all, the 
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more crowded with paesani the tenement 
in which operates the banker. Amer- 
icans at times wonder how quickly a 
padrone can supply a large demand for 
laborers; it is simly that the padrone 
lives with them—and at his order the 
regiments of paesani turn out of the bar- 
racks of his tenement. Surely the pa- 
drone is not going to help you spread 
out his constituents. 

Likewise the average Italian banker 
could not do the varied kind of business 
he does unless he had his clientele un- 
der close physical vigilance. He could 
not take the risk, even for a larger con- 
sideration than he gets now, to go bail 
for his clients who are in trouble; he 
could not, as he undoubtedly often does, 
make advance on wages and render ser- 
vices of value where the compensation 
is contingent on his client’s work in the 
future. 

This power to control a mass, which 
through its very congestion is more like 
a large family than a healthy community 
of independent units, is shrewdly used 
not only by the banker and the padrone 
but by the politician. The voter among 
this controllable and controlled mass is 
the easy prey of the political boss, an 
easily worked political machine. 

The intimacy, I might say, gossipv 
nature of such congested districts massed 
according to the towns or villages in 
Italy, while it is a religiously closed 
book to the outsider, is too open a book 
for the insider ; none of its members can 
do anything that it does not become the 
property of the entire community. If 
this stopped at harmless gossip—it would 
merit no attention. But the fact is, that 
it is taken advantage of in two important 
ways by the criminally inclined in the 
community. If Antonio puts $100 in the 
bank, if Giuseppe’s barber shop shows 
evidence of prosperity, if Gaetano espe- 
cially pampers his children and dresses 
them. well, if Michele gets a little extra 
money from some unexpected source, all 
the paesani in the crowd know it. And 
very likely the day after Antonio has 
made his bank deposit or Michele has 
got his extra cash, each will receive what 
is picturesquely called a Black Hand de- 
mand. Or perhaps Gaetano, who has 
shown his fondness for his children too 
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much and is also’ prosperous, one fine 
day will find that his little Beppino is 
missing. 

Not only this, but the close knowledge 
of each other in these congested com- 
munities is not merely limited to the 
present status of its members but to their 
family histories. Therefore, if in the past 
Gaetano has had some trouble, big or lit- 
tle, with the police or otherwise, that fact 
is known to the community—he is vul- 
nerable or invulnerable according to the 
willingness of the members of the com- 
munity to let the past be dead. I am 
thoroughly convinced that with very few 
exceptions, so called Black Hand threats 
are never made against an irreproach- 
able person—that is against one who 
either in the past or the present has not 
something, not necessarily criminal or 
immoral, but something in his life that 
he would prefer to keep hidden. 

The other way in which this close in- 
timacy is a culture bed for crime, is that 
differences between individual members 
lead to divisions into criminal feuds. If 
Antonio insults Giuseppe and it remained 
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between them, they might often settle it 
if not forgive it. But everybody knows 
of the insult passed and it would seem 
cowardly to submit before such a large 
audience. This may lead to divisions 
into partisans for the offender and for 
the offended—and a quarrel between 
two becomes a war between two parties. 
That same communal spirit nourished 
into a spirit of intimate fellowship re- 
sults into other dangerous principles; 
that if any member of the community 
commits a crime the community must 
protect him; above all will he be hid and 
sheltered from the outsider, from the 
police officer and the detective. 

This congested living, this communal 
life is so intimately close that it might 
seem well nigh useless to hope that the 
breeze of American views will blow 
through its narrow ways and _ alleys. 
The tendency to congregate, especially 
in a strange land, is natural, neither this 
conference, nor any man or body of men 
can hope to find means of preventing 
it—it would be like fighting instinct or 
nature. But while it is in vain to fight 
such a tendency, we may hope to destroy 
or minimize its almost absolute segre- 
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gation. Every city, even in Utopia, will 
have districts where the rich live apart 
from the poor, the scholars from the 
market men, the lovers of freedom from 
the lovers of comfort, there will be 
aggregations of tastes if not of condi- 
tions; but even these separate units must 
constitute one great whole; there must 
be one municipal spirit, its denizens must 
constitute one people and not distinct 
clans. So the danger of our Little Italies, 
which in no way reflect the beauty and 
greatness of real Italy, lies not in their 
physical congestion, as much as in their 
spirit of aloofness, in the lack in their 
denizens of a sense of joint responsibility 
with all the people, not merely with some 
of them. These aliens must learn that 
they do not merely live their physical 
existence in New York, but constitute 
jointly with others the life of the city; 
that they must and can aid to make New 
York, not a bad copy of some ancient 
little Italian feudalism, but a great cos- 
mopolitan city, different from other great 
centers in this essential regard—that its 
cosmopolitanism has its origin and life 
in the cosmopolitanism of the working 
classes. 


Putting Men on Farms in New York State 
C. W. Larmon 


New York State Department of Agriculture 


As a result of the exodus of the young 
men from the farms in New York dur- 


ing the depression which followed the. 


Civil War, the depreciation of land 
values was an inevitable result. As in- 
dustrial establishments grew and the 
young men accepted positions along those 
lines, values of farm lands continued to 
depreciate until, in certain sections of the 
state, many farms were left unoccupied, 
to be worked only at intervals by the 
neighbors. Large numbers of them are 
still in this condition. The abandoned 
farm, so called, is of little value except 
to reforest, but thousands of cheap and 
unoccupied farms have in them the ele- 
ments of successful and profitable cultiva- 
tion, and the prices at which they can be 
purchased bring them within the means 
of those who have very little to invest. 


In carrying on the work imposed by 
the law creating the Bureau of Informa- 
tion and Statistics, it was necessary at the 
outset to collect information of agricul- 
tural conditions, farms for sale, informa- 
tion covering the number of people re- 
quired for farm work by the farmers of 
the state, and incidentally to secure such 
information as would interest people in 
the agricultural opportunities afforded 
by the state. Information was soon col- 
lected in relation to nearly 2,000 farms, 
located in all parts of the state, and covy- 
ering a range of values from those of 
the wholly deserted, unproductive farms 
to many of the very best in the state. 
This information was put in bulletin 
form, and circulated to the number of 
10,000 copies throughout the state and 
Union, and also in foreign countries, 
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calling the attention of those desiring to 
engage in agriculture to the unequaled 
_ opportunities afforded in this _ state. 
Large numbers of these farms were pur- 
chased at prices ranging from $10 to $40 
per acre and were located in most con- 
genial surroundings, with markets, 
schools, churches, good social conditions 
and upon good roads, which could not be 
duplicated in any other state for possibly 
two or three times the amount of the pur- 
chase prices. Later, more information 
was secured and a new bulletin, much 
larger than the first, was issued, and 
through the information contained in 
that work, four hundred of the number 
were sold in the last few months by the 
owners at figures which totalled near one 
and one-half million dollars. 

It was found that in order to supply 
labor for farm work it was necessary to 
largely employ immigrants, not only 
those who had recently arrived, but 
many who had arrived in years previous 
and had located in the cities but desired 
to again engage in agriculture. In this 
way some 15,000, a fair percentage of 
them with families, have found positions 
upon the farms of the state. In accom- 
plishing this work, we have advertised 
through the medium of the leading news- 
papers of the state, have employed men 
who spoke various languages, have 
worked in connection with various 
agencies in this city, have been in com- 
munication with many of the consuls of 
the city, and have even gone to the extent 
of sending a representative to several 
foreign countries to distribute informa- 
tion and to encourage, in so far as pos- 
sible, those desiring to engage in agri- 
culture to investigate conditions in this 
state before deciding upon a permanent 
location. We feel that the state has been 
well repaid for the small expense of this 
work, as a large proportion of the men 
sent out proved entirely satisfactory to 
their employers and have remained per- 
manently with them. 

At present the applicants are more 
numerous than the positions offered or 
the ability of the bureau to take care of. 
During the last month seventy-five fami- 
lies, ranging in numbers from man and 
wife to families with seven to nine chil- 
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dren, and several hundred single men, 
have found good homes through our ef- 
forts in this state, covering almost every 
county. 

' The newspapers have been of great as- 
sistance in giving publicity to the work. 
They have given their readers a knowl- 
edge of the work being done by the de- 
partment, which has led them to apply 
for help. Through the granges of the 
state, of which there are nearly eight 
hundred, we have disseminated informa- 
tion of this work and have urged them 
to assist the department, not only for 
their own benefit, but as a means of 
showing their interest in the good work 
of assisting the unfortunate to secure 
homes where their families could be 
raised free from the contamination of the 
city and where they would become self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens 
of the state. We find that the farmers 
are generally skeptical in regard to the 
ability and knowledge possessed by the 
man who has dwelt for a time in the city, 
and it has been a source of regret to us 
that we could not secure the farmers’ 
co-operation more generallyinthe work. 
There are vacant farm houses and tene- 
ments in all parts of the state. The land 
is not extensively cultivated, and we be- 
lieve there are opportunities for more 
than 2,000,000 people to find profitable 
employment in addition to those already 
engaged in agriculture in this state. The 
soil is not exhausted, and where it has 
been somewhat worn, intelligent cultiva- 
tion following the lines indicated by the 
state college and the experiment station, 
soon brings it back to its original fer- 
tility. 

Our work has been hampered by the 
abuses practiced by unscrupulous persons 
upon the immigrant. They induce him to 
send his earnings back to his former 
home in the old country in order that 
they may secure a commission for trans- 
mitting the same. Yet we are aware 
of many cases where these so-called 
bankers have not transmitted these 
amounts but appropriated them. 

_In many of the papers printed in for- 
eign languages, advertisements appear 
daily and weekly arousing suspicion of 
American institutions, advising their 
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readers that their money is unsafe if de- 
posited in other than the advertiser’s 
establishments and stimulating and offer- 
ing them inducements of all kinds. In 
this way they have induced people to send 
abroad nearly $300,000,000 per year for 
several years, which has been a severe 
drain upon this country, and has been 
caused largely by the lack of power to 
execute the laws of the state enacted to 
prevent such abuses. 

The commissioner general of immi- 
gration reported that in the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1905, 315,000 immi- 
grants took up their residence in this 
state for the time being at least; in 1906, 
374,000 and 386,000 in 1907, making a 
total of 1,075,000 people in three years. 
It is an almost incomprehensible state- 
ment. Many of these people have un- 
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doubtedly drifted to other sections of the 
country while others have come from 
other states to take their places. We 
find the majority of this vast order of 
people packed, segregated, amassed in 
colonies, speaking their own language as 
in a foreign city, in various sections of 
this great city. 

The commissioner general of immi- 
gration has been for years vainly calling 
upon the states to take up the work of 
assisting in furnishing information that 
would lead to a better distribution of the 
immigrants. In the main, his appeal has 
been disregarded. The only work the 
great state of New York, outside of the 
work of the Board of Charities, has done 
to protect herself against this great in- 
vasion, is what the Department of Agri- 
culture has been doing for three years 
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along the lines of agricultural distribu- 
tion. It is better, even at state expense, 
to remove a great number of these peo- 
ple from the sections in which they reside, 
to sections of the state where their serv- 
ices are needed, out from the hot-beds 
where the growth of false ideas of public 
- freedom are propagated—the breeding 
grounds of depravity, of socialism and 
anarchy. It is better to educate these 
people to better conditions at state ex- 
pense by placing in their hands upon 
their arrival, the results of investigations 
that will show them in what parts of the 
state their services are needed, and where 
conditions for their residence will be most 
desirable. 

The department has prepared for the 
continuation of this work in the future 
along somewhat broader lines. .We have 
prepared .a stereopticon exhibit of farm 
scenes and activities, and a lecture giv- 
ing the various agricultural occupations 
and opportunities of the state. 

The success of the experiment tried 
last year in sending out some thirty boys 
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from the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn 
has resulted in a teachers’ organization 
and the enrollment of some 2,500 high 
school boys in Greater New York who 
desire to go into the country and engage 
in farm work during the coming summer. 
We feel sure that this is an important 
advance in educating the city boy to the 
possibilities of country life and, on the 
other hand, it has come to our knowledge 
that it has educated the country boy to 
a better knowledge of his opportunities 
and good fortune in having a home in 
the country. The avidity with which the 
Cornell nature study leaflets were called 
for by the boys and girls of city schools, 
shows a great desire for a knowledge of 
nature and more material should be pro- 
vided along those lines for their use. 

So far as the law and the money avail- 
able will allow, the Department of Ag- 
riculture will publish and disseminate in- 
formation, and give all possible assistance 
within its power to promote the interests 
of the unfortunates by placing them upon 
the farms of this state. 


Sixty thousand children in Brooklyn are in part time classes in cro 3 
: ( ) ) art » classes waded schools. 
Picture by the Public Education Association. 
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Pamsio lta Boys’ Club’ 


Major Sidney S. Piexotto, N. G.C. 


HeadworKker of the Columbia ParK Boys Club of San Francisco 


The Summer Walking Party--Fifth Paper 


The summer walking trips, which | 


have organized and elaborated during the 
last twelve years, are, perhaps, the most 
original and fascinating part of my boys’ 
club program. Like all the work 
which I have been associated with, these 
walking trips have gradually grown from 
small beginnings to the splendidly or- 
ganized and successful trips of the pres- 
ent time. 

I have already spoken of the necessity 
of beginning these trips in a small way, 
and in this present paper I shall describe 
the trip of the summer of 1905 in detail, 
so as to give some idea of the forceful 
influences which must pervade such an 
organization. I have always been a 


great believer in proper equipment, so in 


'Previous installments of Major Peixotto’s story ap- 
peared in the issues of October 5, 19, November 2, 1907, 


and January 4, 1908. 
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our summer trips, I have been liberal in 
that particular. Each boy who: goes 
upon this trip, is provided, without cost, 
with a cap and a hat, a worsted sweater 
of the best quality, overalls of brown 
duck, leggins, two black alpaca shirts 
and bathing trunks. I superintend the 
selection ‘of shoes so that this most im- 
portant part of the outfit is well supplied. 
Each boy brings extra underclothes and 
the few necessities for traveling, and 
these are all placed in a heavy flour sack 
which makes a comfortable pillow when 
tied up. 

It is absolutely necessary in handling 
boys to have them always looking clean 
and an outfit of this kind is not only 
comfortable and conducive to © good 
health, but it is a great influence towards 
making the members of the party live 
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up to what this uniform stands for, when 
they are staying in the cities along the 
route of our long tour. 

Each boy brings his blankets from 
home, sewed up on three sides to make a 
cosy, warm “sleeping bag,” for the nights 
are all spent in the open air. The rain- 
less California summers are especially 
adapted to outdoor sleeping, but often 
on the coast, when the fog drifts in 
heavily, we sleep in the halls where we 
have given the evening’s performance or 
perhaps in some friendly farmer’s hay 
loft. 

Last summer’s trip was to extend over 
a period of seven weeks, the length of the 
San Francisco school vacation, and was 
to lead us through the beautiful country, 
first through the Santa Rosa Valley and 
then over the Humbolt Mountains to 
the city of Eureka, and then, retracing 
our steps, though over a different route, 
we were to walk along the wild and in- 
tensely picturesque ocean shore of the 
California coast. With the idea of giv- 
ing the members of the party some bene- 
ficial outings and rest when we reached 
the more beautiful parts of our trip, I 
took the train to the first place where we 
were to give our theatrical performance, 
thus saving three days of the walking 
trip. 

The camp, like all our club energies, 
depends for its success upon the manner 
of its organization. The older boys who 
have been members of former summer 
trips form the bulwarks of the organiza- 
tion, and associated with them are the 
younger boys who are perhaps making 
their first journey and learning to enjoy 
this difficult life. The camp rises on 
walking days at five o’clock. The blank- 
ets and other paraphernalia are imme- 
diately packed upon the two wagons 
which accompany the party, and by six 
o’clock we make our first step forward 
towards our intended goal. It is gen- 
erally eight or nine miles away and these 
are covered before breakfast. 

It has always been a great question in 
camp whether it is better to walk be- 
fore breakfast or not, but the general 
consensus of opinion amongst old camp 
members is that it is far preferable to 
cover the eight or nine miles in the early 
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morning, and so get rid of this large 
part of the walking day while the morn- 
ing air is fresh and while the body is 
most willing. 

Around eight o'clock we begin to look 
for a breakfast place. When this is 
found near water and wood, the wagon is 
again unpacked, and here the camp will 
rest perhaps two hours while the break- 
fast is being cooked. It is during a stop 
of this kind that the organization of the 
camp is best described. 

When the wagons arrive at the select- 
ed place four boys jump upon the wheels, 
untie the long ropes that hold the pack 
tight and begin to throw off the blankets 
and pillows so that the cooks can reach 
the food in the boxes below. Five boys, 
who are called the blanket-layers, take 
the large white canvas covers and spread 
them upon the ground where the camp is 
to sleep, and then, as each bag and blank- 
et is numbered, they lay them carefully 
in the order of their numbers, thus fur- 
nishing the bedroom of the camp. Four 
other boys have gone into the woods or 
are hunting along the roads for wood 
to build the fire. Four other boys have 
taken large buckets that hang under the 
wagon and have gone to the well or the 
running stream for the water with which 
to cook. Four other boys have been rum- 
maging in the grub boxes getting the 
provisions for the meals, which they will 
later put upon the fire and of which they 
will superintend the cooking. One boy 
lights the fire and attends to it during 
the entire cooking time, seeing that it 
is kept even and well supplied with wood, 
while four other boys have gotten the 
axes and hatchets and are engaged in 
cutting up the large pieces of wood so 
that they can be used by the fireman. 
This is the method of establishing of the 
camp. 

After all have eaten, another set of 
five boys begin to clean up the pots and 
kettles and then the packers again place 
the pack on the wagon and we are off 
on the further progress of our journey. 
By eleven o’clock, under this method, we 
have cleared perhaps twelve miles. From 
eleven o’clock until four the boys have a 
glorious rest. The noonday stop is 
often made by the shade of some large 
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group of trees and always, if possible. 
by the side of a bathing pool. After a 
glorious swim many of the boys stretch 
themselves out under these trees and in- 
dulge in a noonday siesta, while others 
take the baseball outfit and the other 
games which are included in our paci, 
and spend a happy four hours in the 
open air. ; 

At four o’clock the walk is again re- 
sumed and we make from six to eight 
miles to complete the day’s trip. The 
evening meal is generally ready at seven 
o'clock. The walking is arranged for 
alternate days. We aim to reach a town 
each day we walk, and on the next day 
a rest is taken in the camping place near 
this city or town. There is not a con- 
stant onward rush and the boys have 
this change in life continually. 


As we give evening performances, it. 


would be quite impossible for the boys 
to walk and perform on the same day. 
On the days we rest in the towns, the 
boys indulge in a morning and afternoon 
swim, and as a rule have a baseball game 
to play with the ambitious youth of the 
city in which we are staying. Many re- 
ceptions are given to the boys. They 
are driven about by interested friends to 
see the various places of interest; so, 
after all, walking is not the predominant 
part of this outdoor excursion. 

In the last few years our evening enter- 
tainments have become such an import- 
ant part of the summer trip, that I would 
consider it necessary to give an elaborate 
description of this side of camp life. 
Arrangements have been made months 
ahead for our appearance in these cities, 
and the performance is generally under 
the auspices of some social organization 
of standing in ‘the community. It is, 
therefore, necessary throughout the en- 
tire trip for us to keep our “dates.” We 
cannot lose one day in the prearranged 
itinerary, and it is a proud record of this 
outdoor party that it has never missed a 
date in its entire experience throughout 
these four glorious summers. 

A glance through the various acts of 
an evening’s performance shows that 
our public evening is really an elaborate 
illustration of the fine all-round training 
of the boys of the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club. There is nothing in the entire 
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evening’s performance but what is spon- 
taneous and natural and everything given 
is original, most of the acts being my 
own creation and especially suited to the 
work of the individual boy as it has de- 
veloped during his club life. 

The preparation for this evening takes 
up very little extra time. I am opposed to 
long rehearsals. All the work that the 
boys do is naturally and spontaneously 
expressed. We have no awkward boys. 
We have no boys with stage mannerisms. 
The whole evening is a jolly, well-bal- 
anced and unstudied performance. We 
begin to improve conditions in this per- 
formance after the first night of our trip. 
During the day, perhaps, suggestions are 
offered which might elaborate or shorten 
the different acts, and these are put into 
effect the second night and so, gradually, 
the performance assumes a complete and 
thoroughly well-balanced aspect. I can 
say most emphatically that these theatre 
evenings rarely make up any particular 
part of the daily conversation of the boys. 
They often laugh over stage “breaks” of 
the night before. They often joke about 
the audiences they have faced. They 
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look upon their theatre evenings as just 
the finest fun that was ever instituted for 
the pleasure of boys. They think a great 


deal more of the baseball games they are - 
to play, of the daily life of the camp, of 


the food they are to get for breakfast 
or dinner, of the scenery through which 
they are passing daily and of the swim- 
ming place they are coming to to-mor- 
row, and after they have given thirty of 
these performances, they are pretty well 
worn out with the tedium of dressing 
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cities we have to give a second evening’s 
performance, which is generally an old- 
time minstrel show, and besides, these 
boys are famous for their very beautiful 
singing of classical music. These con- 
certs are given at churches or hotels or 
at receptions, to which the boys are in- 
vited. . 

Besides this entertaining ability, we 
had a marching street band consisting of 
twenty-four members which added 
greatly to the attractiveness of the party, 


OFF FOR A SEVENTEEN MILE TRAMP. 


and redressing and the inconveniences 
that are found along every circuit where 
country halls exist. I think that the best 
way to make a boy never want to be an 
actor is to give him a taste of this hard 
and exacting life when young. 

The gain in character from these per- 
formances is tremendous, and the boy 
who has an opportunity to naturally face 
an. audience at the age of ten or twelve 
is marvellously helped by such an ex- 
perience. When we stay in the larger 


especially in the smaller cities and towns. 
It was a talented party of boys, this 
group of thirty-six children, who had all 
learned their lessons so well in the at- 
mosphere of our vigorous work. I can 
conceive of no greater benefit to boys 
who live as a rule in poorly ventilated 
city houses as such an experience as I 
have been able to give these children. 
I have seen boys who have constantly 
been in charge of doctors, in one sum- 
mer’s experience lose all their infirmity 
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and come back so greatly improved in 
health as never again to need medical 
aid. Boys grow wonderfully under such 
a life and it is a common experience for 
many to bring home children who have 
grown from three to four inches as the 
result of their summer outdoors. 

By far the greatest results of these 
summer trips come from the daily ex- 
periences of this interesting life. Boys 
rarely learn much from books and they 
learn less from talks, but throw them 
into a vivid life experience and the les- 
sons become life-long. The experiences 
of such a nomadic life cannot easily be 
imagined. The very fact that here are 
forty-two people who*have to live the 
highest type of a family life; rise to- 
gether in the morning; endure the hard- 
ships of the daily camp life; learn to at- 
tend to their various duties with prompt- 
ness and willingness though their legs 
be weary; train themselves to like un- 
pleasant foods; and put up with all kinds 
of rude conditions, insures the inculcation 
of lessons that are hard indeed to be 
learned unless they are life experiences. 
Under the conditions in which the boys 
find themselves, it becomes an absolute 
necessity to conform willingly and cheer- 
fully to the every-day routine of such a 
life, and under my constant guidance and 
persuasive eloquence to each individual, 
as his troubles appear, the effect is vital 
and lasting. 

Of course, as in every work, however 
well conducted, there have been bitter 
disappointments, but on the whole these 
walking trips have been most beneficial 
to the boys by furnishing this vigorous 
insight into the conditions that make life 
successful and which bring order out of 
disorder. 

The food question in a summer cam)) 
with boys is always, and it always will 
be, the most difficult part of the life, be- 
cause as a rule boys have intense likes 
and dislikes arising from the daily diet- 
ary laws laid down in their mothers’ 
kitchens, and it is a difficult task to make 
all boys think alike regarding the camp 
cuisine. I have found that it can be done 
and that it is the great victory of camp 
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life that makes the boys all eat heartily 
of the plain, but substantial food that 
must be provided on a walking trip. 

Another great feature of the walking 
trips is the excellent lesson which we are 
able to give the small cities and towns 
of our state. Everybody looks upon the 
Columbia Park Club boys as a type of 
the gentlemanly, well-ordered child. The 
boys are most earnestly spoken to about 
this necessary part of their behavior 
while they are on the journey. The boys 
are welcomed to elaborate dinners pro- 
vided by local societies, because of their 
superior conduct and naturally many 
boys who have never dreamed of such 
necessities, learn through the help of 
older boys or of myself, the correct table 
attitude and the necessity of living up to 
rules of good manners. 

The boys meet all sorts and conditions 
of people. Men and women wander into 
the camp, talk kindly with the boys and 
this in itself is a great educator and a 
great influence. I would say,” however, 
that the greatest help these boys get is 
that which comes from hard, laborious 
work. I personally believe that boys 
must be taught when young the pleasures 
of work, and live such a life as a walking 
trip lays out for them., The boys gain 
that positive knowledge that hard work 
has its infinite rewards. Some of them 
start out woefully helpless and seemingly 
impossible subjects for this life, but about 
them all are tried and true members of 
former trips, who laugh at the novices’ 
complaints, and who tell them that their 
present woes are only forerunners of 
greater ones. This example on the part 
of the older boys is, as a rule, the great- 
est means of arousing a sense of pride 
and desire on the part of these very 
tired members of the party to be regard- 
ed as sturdy and enduring “veterans.” 

Personally, I have more than excellent 
opportunities of spending happy and un- 
happy hours with my boys in the course 
of such a life. I walk alongside those 
with whom I have personal work. I 
discuss the reasons for their unhappi- 
nesses or the causes of their quarrels 
with other boys or I reason with them 
as to their complaints about the camp 
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life. And the moral effect of this whole 
life is the finest influence that I have ever 
seen exercised. Among the older club 
members, the memory of their many 
summers, traversing the beautiful valleys 
and winding over the difficult mountain 
roads or walking along the summer sea; 
the fascinating memories of the quaint 
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halls in which we have given our per- 
formances under trying conditions; the 
comical experiences that make the life 
of the camp so attractive; all these and 
many more give a touch of romance to 
their young lives that will hang about 
them and be a part of them until their 
lives are ended. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, EoIrToR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


FIT OPPORTUNITY IN INFINITE VARIETY 


Thus felicitously, in an address at the Harvard Social Museum, President 
Eliot phrases a working ideal of social progress. Equality we have not and 
cannot have. We are not born equal and we do not tend to become so. Idealists 
who have reluctantly come to realize the falsity of the doctrine of equality have 
taken refuge in the position that if we cannot expect equality of condition we 
can at least strive for equal opportunity for all. The most stirring of modern 
appeals have been those for a nearer approach to equality of opportunity among 
men. President Eliot now pitilessly dissects this ideal and finds it as untenable 
as the cruder doctrine of the eighteenth century. We can no more secure 
equality. of opportunity than we can secure equality of capacity or equality of 
condition. He goes indeed one step further, in courageous contempt for current 
enthusiasms, and declares not only that equality of opportunity is unattainable, 
but that we ought not to desire it. What we ought to desire instead is for each 
the fit opportunity and since men are of infinite variety we should seek, as our 
social ideal, fit opportunity in infinite variety. Increased mobility for the indi- 
vidual, greater ease in passing from one class and another, is desirable in order 
that each may seek and find his natural place in the social structure, but the struc- 
ture itself demands administrators and directors of affairs, skilled manipulators 
of mechanical forces and material things, a trading and commercial class, and 
underneath all these manual labor, which is no less necessary because it requires 
little of the higher types of intelligence which are essential in commerce, in the 
skilled trades and professions, and in the direction of industries. 

Let us apply this new doctrine, that fit opportunity in infinite variety is to 
be our goal, to certain current questions which are just now occupying the atten- 
tion of courts and legislatures. Not in a century has there been so great necessity 
of turning to a thoughtful and unimpassioned consideration of the most ele- 
mentary principles underlying our social relations. Among the questions with 
which the nation is attempting just now to deal are the right of contract and its 
limitations, and the right to combine in restraint of trade and its limitations, 
involving railways and manufacturing etablishments on the one hand and the 
boycott, strike, the labor union itself, and agricultural societies on the other. 
These live political issues involve ultimately the question of personal liberty. To 
what extent shall the individual member of society be left free to buy, manu- 
facture or sell, with or without an understanding with others? On what grounds 
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shall the freedom of contract be impaired? It must be confessed that the old- 
fashioned advocate of unrestrained individual liberty, who has gone to cover, 
would even yet have an easier time theoretically in answering these questions than 
any of the various philosophers who seek to tell us just where to stop after the 
principle of complete freedom of contract has been abandoned. An anti-trust 
law is passed under which the protagonist of the trusts begins proceedings to 
dissolve the Federation of Labor. Could anything be more grotesque—or more 
logical? We cannot have one set of laws, we are assured, for the rich and another 
for the poor. We cannot check big combinations in restraint of the so-called 
monopolies, and ignore combinations among grape growers or dairymen to raise the 
prices of their products. To be sure we cannot, if we proceed upon the old 
lines of assuming equality among men, or if our theory be equality of opportunity. 
_ But what if we accept President Eliot’s principle and open our eyes to the 
fundamental fallacy of the theory on which such laws and interpretation of 
laws depend? It is not equality that we seek; but fit opportunity. Let the 
courts proceed on this principle and they would cease to protect the right of labor 
to make a contract, destructive of health, the right of women to work excessive 
hours and under injurious conditions, the right of monopolists to raise unduly 
the prices of commodities which are necessities of life. The new principle 
should be subjected to critical scrutiny. If it is found to be sound, if it will 
work, if, as the pragmatist would say, it can be cashed in, then it should. not 
be used negatively but positively and constructively. Legislators and courts, no 
less than agitators and reformers, should seek to apply it to practical questions. 

Does a proposed measure increase variety of opportunity, help the individual 
' of the lower industrial classes to rise to the higher, lessen the waste which 
results from the denial of fit opportunity? If so let us favor it. Does a given 
court decision operate in the contrary direction? Does it deprive some individual 
or class of opportunities which they should have? Does it lessen fit opportunity? 
Does it discourage the tendency to develop naturally and fully the special powers 
and possibilities of individuals? Then let us reverse it, at whatever cost, whether 
it require constitutional changes or merely the education of judges. If it be 
objected that courts cannot be entrusted with such delicate questions, it is only 
to be replied that they are now daily dealing with them. The difficulty is that 
they are dealing with them in many instances unjustly and disastrously because 
they ignore the effect of their decisions on social conditions. 

If it were accepted as a fundamental principle that the object of our legis- 
lation and jurisprudence is to multiply fit opportunity and to increase its variety, 
we might avoid many of the pitfalls of essential injustice and political help- 
lessness into which we are continually brought by the false assumption of 
equality. Of course it would be dangerous. Corruption and class prejudice 
would delight in the new chances which such a doctrine would give them. 
‘All progress is dangerous and we can trust neither court nor legislature with 


power for good unless they command our confidence that t 


hey are not disposed 
to use that power for evil. : 


. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE NEW INFIRMARY 
FOR COOK COUNTY 


The people of Chicago and its vicinity 
voted at the election on April 7, on a 
bond issue of $2,000,000 for a new coun- 
ty infirmary. The authorization of this 
bond issue, and the erection of the new 
infirmary in accordance with the plans 
broadly outlined by the Cook county 
commissioners and the special co-operat- 
ing committee of citizens, not only open 
a new era in the humane care of the 
aged and infirm in Cook county, but mark 
the successful culmination of the move- 
ment for the separation of the poor and 
the insane, the state to care for the lat- 
ter. This arrangement, despite the cost 
of the new infirmary, will actually result 
in a large saving to the taxpayers of 
Cook county. 

Six years ago the county board and 
citizens interested in its work, recom- 
mended, in view of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the infirmary at Dunning and 
the dilapidation into which the old build- 
ings had fallen, that the institution be 
moved to some location outside the city 
where it would be separate from the in- 
sane hospital. After many years of agi- 
tation, the state of Illinios in 1907 passed 
a bill authorizing the state authorities to 
assume the care of all the insane who at 
that time were confined in county insti- 
tutions. This opened the way for Cook 


. county to carry through the plans so 


long contemplated. 

A site of 255 acres near Blue Island 
has already been purchased for $33,624. 
As soon as the new county infirmary is 
completed and equipped, the state will 
probably be in a position to take charge 
of the insane hospital at Dunning. That 
there should be no delay in making this 
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change is evident from the report of en- 
gineers who declare that the old infirm- 
ary buildings at Dunning are in exceed- 
ingly bad condition, with deplorable sani- 
tation, and a fire risk so great that there 
would be an appalling loss of life if a fire 
should gain any headway. Moreover, 
the buildings are very much crowded. 
When erected twenty-six years ago they 
accommodated 641, and had a capacity 
of 1,000; to-day they house 1,574 in- 
mates. 

Part of the $2,000,000 will be expend- 
ed in a new and enlarged hospital for 
consumptives. The building for this pur- 
pose at Dunning, erected two years ago, 
already is taxed to its capacity, and a 
new hospital where the environment will 
be better and where it will be possible to 
introduce improved methods and facili- 


ties, will greatly add to the comfort of 


the county’s consumptive wards, most of 
whom are in the last stages of the dis- 
ease. 

So far as the saving in expense is con- 
cerned, the county commission balances 
the cost of the new infirmary against the 
amount which will be saved to the county 
when it no longer has to maintain the in- 
sane hospital. 


In ten years the county will save $3,000,000 
in the cost of maintaining the insane asylum, 
to say nothing of the increase in expenses 
during that time. At the end of twenty 
years, when the last bond has been retired, 
the county will have paid out $2,840,000 in 
principal and interest. All.the Dunning in- 
stitutions are maintained at present out of 
the same appropriation, and the maintenance 
of the hospital for the insane, as a separate 
institution costs about $300,000. Last year 
the Dunning institutions cost Cook county 
$433,433.71. This is the net cash cost of 
maintenance. It does not include repairs, 
insurance or depreciation. As nearly as the 
cost of maintaining the hospital for insane 
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in 1907 can be ascertained, it was $263,860. 
This amount in cash was expended for main- 
tenance. The actual annual cost of the in- 
stitution is considerably more than this and 
the expense is increasing year by year. 


In its campaign pamphlet urging the 
voters to approve the bond issue, the 
commission pointed out that the buildings 
will be arranged in groups which will 
be occupied by inmates, who will be 
classified on the basis of their mental 
and moral condition. Each group will 
consist of comparatively small buildings 
containing separate sleeping rooms and 
day rooins. In the old building the dor- 
mitories are the day rooms. 

The novel feature of one or more of 
the dormitories will be the provision for 
housing married couples. The plans, 
also, provide for a home for convalescents 
where patients leaving the county hos- 
pital, too weak to work and without 
means of support, may go for a few 
weeks until they can regain their strength. 
Buildings containing kitchen, dining- 
room and administration offices, connect- 
ed with the other groups by covered 
walks, will be provided. The power and 
heating plant, homes for superintendents 
and nurses, chapel and other buildings 
will be at some distance and disconnected 
from the other buildings. 


THE ENGLISH 
CHILDREN’S BILL 


In February there came up for a 
first reading in the English House of 
Commons, a measure which aims “to 
consolidate and amend the law relating 
to the protection of children and young 
persons, reformatory and _ industrial 
schools and juvenile offenders, and other- 
wise to amend the law with respect to 
children and young persons.” 

This comprehensive measure, called 
the children’s bill, containing 119 clauses, 
and consolidating twenty-two statutes 
and parts of many others, will serve the 
very useful purpose of codifying practi- 
cally all the laws of the United Kingdom 
relating to children. A bill of this scope 
was, however, not expected to pass into 
a law without having the favor of all sec- 
tions of the House, and for this reason 
the government excluded such subjects 
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as could be considered controversial in 
their character, such as the question of 
children in public houses; the question of 
the employment of children, whether in 
factories or elsewhere; and the ques- 
tion of education. This bill extends to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. It 
defines a child as a person under the age 
of fourteen and a young person as a 
person above the age of fourteen and 
under the age of sixteen. 

The first part embodies the infant life 
protection act of 1897 which was passed 
to stop the evils of baby farming and 
to protect the lives of infants put out to 
nurse. This act of 1897 exempted from 
inspection those persons who received 
one nursed child and not more than one 
in consideration of periodical payments. 
A select committee has been appointed 
to inquire and report as to the desirability 
-of extending the infant life protection 
act to such homes. 

The second part of the bill re-enacts 
the prevention of cruelty to children act 
of 1894 with a large number of amend- 
ments mainly designed to strengthen the 
law. It also contains two new provis- 
ions, one, to prevent the waste of infant 
life due to overlying through which every 
year some 1600 infants meet! their death 
in the United Kingdom. The bill pro- 
poses in such cases, where there is no 
evidence of wilful cruelty but of serious 
negligence,.to make the penalty a light 
one except where drunkenness can be 
proved. It also proposes to impose a 
similar penalty upon parents or guard- 
ians who do not take reasonable precau- 
tions in guarding their children from 
burns and scalds owing to their being 
left in homes with unguarded fires. 

The third part deals with juvenile 
smoking, against which England has so 
far not legislated. The committee on 
physical deterioration, as well as a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, has rec- 
ommended a legislative remedy which 
commands universal support. 

The fourth part of the bill consoli- 
dates nineteen statutes which contain the 
English law relating to reformatory and 
industrial schools. One of the most im- 
portant changes proposed is that of rais- 
ing the age for committal to a reforma- 
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tory above the present age of sixteen. 
To avoid mixing the older offender with 
the small boy and girl, a new class of 
reformatory for the former was urged. 
This part of the bill also provides that 
where a home is kept for destitute chil- 
dren and supported by charitable con- 
tributions, there should be right of entry 
to persons authorized by the secretary 
of state. 

The fifth part of the bill which has to 
do with juvenile offenders and juvenile 
courts, is based upon three distinct prin- 
ciples. The first is, that the child of- 
fender ought to be kept separate from the 
adult criminal, and it urges the establish- 
ment throughout the country of juvenile 
courts where the public that is not con- 
cerned with the case in hand is exclud- 
ed from the hearings. It also requires 
that places of detention be established 
throughout the country to which chil- 
dren could be committed for trial or on 
remand if they are not bailed out. 

The second principle of the bill is that 
the parents of the offender must be made 
to feel more responsible for the wrong- 
doing of the child, and it requires the at- 
tendance in court of parents in all cases 
where a child is charged with the 
offense. 

The third principle expressed the judg- 
ment of the community that commit- 
ment of children to jail, no matter what 
the offense might be, was an unsuitable 
penalty which created a criminal class 
and robbed society of the powerful de- 
terrent of that dread of the unknown 
penalty of imprisonment. 

This comprehensive code of children’s 
laws is quite worthy of the attention of 
the legislators for children and social 
workers on both sides of the Atlantic. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Within a short time the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist churches have voiced 
their interest in progressive social work 
and have made some progress toward a 
better understanding of the church as a 
social force. Now the Congregational 
churches of New England have taken 
a similar step. In March the first 
meeting of the New England Congre- 
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gational Congress in Plymouth Church, 
Worcester, drew lay and pulpit delegates 
from a large proportion of the churches 
of the six states. It may be regarded 
as the point of embarkation upon a new 
policy. The efforts of the individual 
church of that denomination have never 
been able to overcome the individualism 
which has stood in the way of some form 
of organic union, but the readjustments 
which are needed to cope with the coun- 
try, downtown and suburban churches, 
and the immigration and labor problems 
which individual churches cannot solve 
to advantage, may be able to bring this 
union about. 

Rey. Ozora S. Davis of New Britain, 
Connecticut, whose experience in a large 
city church gave strength to his critical 
analysis, arraigned in temperate but 
telling language the Congregational 
churches for their apathy in not joining 
hands with trade unionists, for their in- 
clination to thrust immigrants into 
“stuffy chapels” instead of welcoming 
them into the attractive edifices, and for 
their lack of statesmanship in satisfying 
all the religious needs of city and coun- 
try. He pointed out that the individual 
church must begin to think of itself in 
relation to all others and to the larger 
questions for whose discussion they had 
come together. Other speakers of the 
evening emphasized separate portions of 
his paper. One instanced the sale of a 
downtown church whose congregation 
had been crowded out by large numbers 
of foreigners, the proceeds being sent 
across the sea to carry on foreign mis- 
sions. Another asked that consideration be 
given the needs of the country churches, 
which had formerly sent and which ase 
still sending many of their ambitious sons 
and daughters to the cities where larger 
financial returns await them. Still a third 
called attention to the lack of co-opera- 
tion between the church and trade unions 
by the failure to support in any marked 
degree that ethical movement in Massa- 
chusetts which demands for all employes 
one rest day in seven, preferably Sunday. 
A permanent commission of twelve has 
been created, two from each of the New 
England states to report a plan of action 
at the next meeting in Manchester in 
February, 1909. 
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THE CONFERENCE 
AT RICHMOND 


With the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction less than a month 
away, the program for the week’s ses- 
sions is practically complete. The pro- 
gram for the morning sectional meetings 
is subject to change, both regarding num- 
bers of meetings and dates. The differ- 
ent committees will settle these points in 
Richmond. Detailed programs will be 
ready for distribution about May 1. 

Arrangement for special railroad rates 
are pending and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Norfolk and Western have 
already offered a fare at a third of the 
present rate on the open excursion plan. 
For example, the round trip from Cincin- 
nati to Richmond will be $18.25. 

The entertainment committee has pro- 
‘vided for an excursion down the James 
river to Westover on May 9. Westover 
is an historic mansion of Colonial times, 
which was the home of Colonel William 
Byrd, the founder of the city of Rich- 
mond. In the park surrounding the 
house a lunch will be served and the re- 
turn trip will be made in ample time for 
evening dinner and the session of the 
conference. ‘Tickets for the excursion, 
which is free to all members, will be in 
‘the hands of the general secretary on 
Tuesday, May 5. They can be obtained 
by the members from the registration 
clerk. 

The program follows: 


WEDNESDAY, May 6, 8 Pp. M. 


Opening meeting: Addresses by Governor 
Swanson, Mayor McCarthy, Chairman R. A. 
Lancaster, Jr. 

President Mulry’s address. 


THURSDAY, May 7, 10 a. mM. 

Section Meetings. 

Committee on Children. 

Topic. The Educational Principle in all 
Child Saving Work, President Alderman of 
the University of Virginia. 

Committee on Needy Families: 
Homes and Neighborhoods. 
Glenn, Baltimore, Md. 

How Can We Raise Our Standard of Efi- 
ciency in Dealing with Needy Families? 
Francis H. McLean, field secretary for the 
extension of organized charity. 

Committee on Criminals: Their Punish- 
ment and Reformation. W. H. Whittaker, 
superintendent Indiana Reformatory, Jeffer- 
sonville, chairman. 
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Reformatory Discipline and Industries, J. 
A. Leonard, superintendent of State Reform- 
atory, Mansfield, O. 

Committee on Public Health. Walter 
Lindley, M. D., LL. D., director of the Cali- 
fornia Hospital, editor of the Southern Oali- 
fornia Practitioner, Los Angeles, Cal., chair- 
man. 

Topic. Tuberculosis, The Consumptive 
Negro, Charles R. Grandy, M. D., Norfolk, 
Va.; A National Sanatorium for the Tuber- 
culous, Frank J. Bruno, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Evening General Session, 8 Pp. M., in charge 
of Committee on Needy Families. 

The Church and the Home. Speakers, 
Father Kirby, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Alice Higgins, secretary of 
Associated Charities, Boston. 


Fripay, May 8, SECTION MEETINGS. 


Committee on Children. 
Topic. Juvenile Courts and Probation as 
Part of the School Plant of the Country. 


_ Speakers, Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago, 


Committee on Needy Families. 

Topic. The Limitations of Charity in 
Dealing with Unemployment, Porter R. Lee, 
assistant secretary Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Buffalo. 

Committee on Criminals. 

Topic. Discipline and Employment of 
United States Prisoners. Speaker, Deputy 
Warden C. C. McClaughry of the United 
States Prison, Atlanta, Ga. 

Committee on Public Health. 

Topic. The Housing Question. Speakers 
expected, Miss Harriet Fulmer, superintend- 
ent of Visiting Nursing Association, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Allen, secretary Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, New York city. 


SPECIAL SESSION, 11 A. M. 


Committee on Statistics. John Koren, 
special agent United States Census Bureau, 
Boston. 

Report of the committee by the chairman. 
Use and Misuse of Statistics in Social Work, 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, of the Tene- 
ment House Department, New York city; 
Old Age Pensions, Frederick L. Hoffman, 
statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. 

AFTERNOON RECEPTION AT THE HXECUTIVE 
MANSION. 

Hvening General Session, 8 Pp. m., in charge 
of Committee on Criminals. 

Report of the Committee on Punishment 
and Reformation by the chairman. A dis- 
cussion will follow led by A. S. Baker, super- 
intendent of the Concord Reformatory, 
Mass., and O, E. Darnall, superintendent of 
the Boys’ Reform School in the District of 
Columbia. 


SatTurpDAy, May 9. 


Excursion on the James river to Westover 
and return (9,380 a. Mm. to 4p. M.). Lunch at 
Westover. ; 
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Evening General Session, 8 p. m., in charge 
of Committee on Public Health. 

Report of the committee by the chairman. 
The Importance of Pure Foods and Drugs 
in Relation to Public Health, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist, United States Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. 
C.; The Negro’s Outlook for Health, Rev. 
Beverly Warner, D. D., rector of Trinity 
Church, New Orleans. 


Sunpay, May 10. 


The conference sermon, 3 P. M. 

Committee on Children. Miss Frances 
Greeley Curtis, member Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities, chairman. 

Child Labor and Compulsory Education. 
Speakers, Edgar Gardner Murphy of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Miss Jean Gordon, factory in- 
spector, New Orleans; Rey. A. J. McKelway, 
Atlanta; Prof. W. H. Hand, University of 
North Carolina, Columbia, N. C. 


Monpay, May 11, SECTION MEETINGS. 


Committee on Children. 

Topic. Institutions: How Do They Pre- 
pare Future Citizens and Parents? Speakers, 
Thomas M. Osborne, Freeville, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Martha P. Falconer, superintendent House 
of Refuge for Girls, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Needy Families. 

Topic. Social Work in Isolated Mountain 
Communities, Miss Pettit, head resident W. 
Cc. T. U. Settlement, Hindman, Ky. 

Committee on Criminals. After Care of 
Inmates of Prisons. 

Committee on Public Health. 

Topic. The Social Work Conducted at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, James Min- 
nick, general manager of the Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, Providence, R. I. 

The members interested in the care of 
the insane will visit the State Hospital at 
Petersburg, Va. Lunch will be served, and 
a meeting for discussion will be held in the 
hospital assembly hall. 

SPECIAL MORNING SESSION, 11 A. M. 

Publicity. 

Evening General Session, 8 P. mM. 

Topic. Heredity, by the chairman; The 
Modern Institution for the Insane in_ its 
Departments, followed by a general discus- 
sion. 

TurEspDAYy, May 12, 10 a. m. 
Section Meetings. 

Committee on Children. 

Topic. Family Homes: Are They Prepara- 
tory Schools Also? Speakers, Rev. Francis 
A. Foy, East Nutley, N. J.; Charles W. Birt- 
well, Children’s Aid Society, Boston. 

Committee on Needy Families. 

-_Topic. Rural Development in Relation to 
Social Welfare, Prof. L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

_Committee on Criminals. 

Roadbuilding by Inmates of State Prisons, 
R. W. Withers, member of the Virginia 
Legislature. 

‘Committee on State Supervision. 
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Rutherford H. Platt, member Ohio State 
Board of Charities. 

Topic. Experiences in Inspection. Speak- 
ers, Alexander Johnson, ex-secretary of 
Board of State Charities of Indiana; Mor- 
nay Williams, president of the Juvenile 
Asylum and Children’s Village, New York. 

Committee on Statistics. 

Discussion on Social Statistics. 

‘Trip to Loretta and session at the School 
for the Feeble Minded. 

Evening General Session, 8 Pp. mM. 

Committee on State Supervision. 

Report of the committee by the chairman, 
Results of the Work of a State Board, Amos 
W. Butler, secretary of the Indiana Board of 
State Charities; The Value and Need of 
State Supervision for both Public and Pri- 
vate Charities, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 
Alexandria, Va.; Shaping the Destinies of a> 
New State, Miss Kate Barnard, commis- ° 
sioner of charities and corrections, Okla- 
homa. 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 10 A. mM. 
Section Meetings. 


Committee on Children. 
Topic. The Larger Uses of the Public, 
Schools, Jane Addams, Chicago. ‘ 

Committee on Criminals. 

Topic. The Discipline and Training of | 
Woman in Woman’s Prisons and Industrial 
Schools for Girls. Speakers, Miss Sarah H. — 
Montgomery, superintendent Girls Industrial 
School of Indiana and Mrs. Alice E. Curtin, 
superintendent House of Refuge for Women, 
Albion, N. Y. 

Committee on State Supervision. 

Topic. Migration of Dependents and De- 
fectives, and. Importance of Interstate Com- 
ity and Co-operation. Speakers, H. H. 
Shirer, secretary of the Ohio Board of State 
Charities; George S. Wilson, secretary of 
Board of State Charities of the District of 
Columbia; Judge Robinson, member State 
Board of Control of Iowa. 

Committee on Insane and Epileptic. 

Discussion on Heredity and Environment. 

Evening General Session, 8 Pp. M. 

Committee on Defectives in charge. 

The Needs of the South with Regard to 
the Feeble-Minded, by the chairman; Prac- 
tical Provision for the Feeble-Minded, E. R. 
Johnstone, superintendent of New Jersey In- 
stitution for the Feeble-Minded, Vineland, 
Weds 


Cheap Amusements 
John Collier 


For four months a joint-committee of 
the Woman’s Municipal League and the 
People’s Institute has been engaged ‘in 
an investigation of the cheap amusements 
of Manhattan Island. The committee has 
been composed as follows: Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., secretary of the People’s In- 
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stitute, chairman; Mrs. Josephine Red- 
ding, secretary of the Woman’s Munici- 
pal League, secretary; Mrs. R. H. Mc- 
Kelvey, Miss Henrietta B. Rodman, Miss 
Alice Lewisohn, Mrs. F. R. Swift, Mi- 
chael H. Cardoza, Charles H. Ayres, Jr., 
John Collier, and W. Frank Persons. 
The investigation has been made finan- 
cially possible through the Spuyten Duy- 
vil branch of the Woman’s Municipal 
League. The writer has acted as field 
investigator. 

Attempt has been made to cover all 
phases of the cheap amusement problem, 
excluding from the detailed investiga- 
tion dance-halls and skating-rinks on the 
one hand and high-priced theaters on the 
other. Legal and business aspects have 
been studied as well as educational and 
sanitary. The subject-matter has been 
fourfold: melodrama, vaudeville and bur- 
lesque; nickelodeons, or moving picture 
variety shows; penny arcades; and mis- 
cellany. The miscellany are anatomical 
museums, fake beauty-shows, etc., which 
are confined to a limited area of the city 
-where they maintain a difficult existence. 
They can be passed over in the present 
brief report. What follows sums up the 
results of the investigation. 

The whole topography of the cheap- 
amusement problem has changed within 
the last six years. To illustrate: the old- 
time crass melodrama has been in large 
measure dethroned, crowded out by the 
cheap vaudeville and the nickelodeon. The 
cheap vaudeville has spread widely and 
has become a problem in itself; it plays 
a fairly constructive role in a few in- 
stances, and in several is about the vilest 
and most brutalizing form of entertain- 
ment in New York. Withal, it generally 
keeps within the bounds of the laws pro- 
tecting public decency, which are largely 
matters of interpretation, but only 
through agitation, hard fighting and a 
constantly aroused public sentiment can 
it be kept within bounds. But even the 
cheap vaudeville has been eclipsed 
hy the tremendously expansive nick- 
elodeon, the number of which in 
Greater New York, has grown in 
a few years from nothing to more 
than six hundred. The nickelodeon 
is now the core of the cheap amuse- 
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ment problem. Considered numerically 
it is four times more important than all 
the standard theaters of the city com- 
bined. It entertains from three to four 
hundred thousand people daily, and be- 
tween seventy-five and a hundred thou- 
sand children. And finally, the penny 
arcade has sprung into mushroom exist- 
ence, has proved itself to be irredeemable 
on the educational side and without the 
elements of permanent growth in popular 
favor and has worn out its public. It 
is now being driven from the field by the 
nickelodeon. 

Not only the superficial aspect, but the 
essential nature of the cheap amusement 
problem has changed—and changed for 
the better. Constructive elements have 
entered and triumphantly made good 
with the public, so that now the cheap- 
amusement situation offers an immedi- 
ate opportunity and a rousing challenge 
to the social worker. The nickelodeon’s 
the thing, and the story of its develop- 
ment is instructive. 

Five years ago the nickelodeon was 
neither better nor worse than many other 
cheap amusements are at present. It was 
often a carnival of vulgarity, suggestive- 
ness and violence, the fit subject for po- 
lice regulation. It gained a deservedly 
bad name, and although no longer de- 
served, that name still clings to it. Dur- 
ing the present investigation a visit to 
more than two hundred nickelodeons has 
not detected one immoral or indecent pic- 
ture, or one indecent feature of any sort, 
much as there has been in other respects 
to call for improvement. But more than 
this: in the nickelodeon one sees history, 
travel, the reproduction of industries. 
He sees farce-comedy which at worst is 
relaxing, innocuous, rather monotonously 
confined to horseplay, and at its best is 
distinctly humanizing, laughing with and 
not at the subject. Some real drama: de- 
lightful curtain-raisers, in perfect panto- 
mime, from France, and in the judgment 
of most people rather an excess of mere 
melodrama, and in rare cases even of 
sheer murderous violence. At one show 
or another a growing number of classic 
legends, like Jack and the Beanstalk or 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, can be 
seen any night. The moving picture 
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repertoire amounts to tens of thousands, 
and is amazingly varied. One firm alone 
in the city has two million feet of “film” 
stored away until it can be used again as 
fresh material, after the public has for- 
gotten it. In addition to the moving- 
picture, the nickelodeon as a rule has 
singing, and almost invariably the audi- 
ence joins in the chorus with a good will. 
Thus has the moving-picture-show ele- 
vated itself. But the penny arcade has 
not elevated itself, and the cheap vaude- 
ville, if anything, has grown worse. 

The nickelodeon is a family theater, 
and is almost the creation of the child, 
and it has discovered a new and healthy 
cheap-amusement public. The penny ar- 
cade is a selfish and costly form of 
amusement, a penny buying only a half- 
minute’s excitement for one person. Its 
shooting-gallery and similar features are 
likewise costly. In the short-lived pic- 
tures there is no time for the development 
of human interest, but the gist of a mur- 

_der or of a salacious situation can be 
conveyed. So the penny arcade has re- 
sembled the saloon, from which the fam- 
ily has stayed away; and everything arti- 
ficial has been mustered in to draw the 
floating crowd. As for the cheap theater, 
it has had a false tradition behind it, and 
managers have taken for granted that a 
low-priced performance could be given 
only by an inferior cast. So when the 
cheap theater has departed from the 
crudest melodrama it has gone over into 
inferior vaudeville and has depended on 
illegitimate methods for its success. 
This is the rule, although there are ex- 
ceptions, and vaudeville at best has only 
a limited interest for the great, basic, 
public of the working and immigrant 
classes in New York. 

But the nickelodeon started with a free 
field and a marvelous labor-saving device 
in the moving-picture, and it began above 
all as a ngighborhood institution, offering 
an evening of the most varied interest to 
the entire family for a quarter. Thus the 
nickelodeon grew as solidly as it grew 
swiftly, and developed a new amusement 
seeking public, the public that has made 
the nickelodeon what it is. Right here 
is found the most significant aspect of 
the present amusement situation. All the 
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settlements and churches combined do 
not reach daily a tithe of the simple 
and impressionable folk that the nickelo- 
deons reach and vitally impress every 
day. Here is a new social force, perhaps 
the beginning of a true theater of the peo- 
ple, and an instrument whose power can 
only be realized when social workers be- 
gin to use it. 

The investigation led almost immedi- 
ately to constructive opportunities. On 
the legal side, an anomalous situation was 
found. In no existing law, state or mu- 
nicipal, was penny arcade or moving 
picture mentioned. These theaters were 
grouped by construction as common 
shows, along with ferris wheels and bi- 
cycle carrousels, and were put under the 
authority of the license bureau. But 
where the standard theater is regulated 
in the minutest detail as regards its 
building requirements, by written law, 
there is no law and no printed specifica- 
tion for the moving picture show, which 
plays with fire. The theaters are con- 
trolled by the police, in whom responsi- 
bility is centered, and who co-operate 
with the proper departments. But the 
nickelodeon is controlled by the license 
bureau, a clerical department, and up 
to ten months ago it went to all intents 
and purposes unsupervised. Then popu- 
lar agitation and the initiative of a hard 
working official in the fire department, 
set the city’s machinery at work, and a 
good deal has been done. The moving 
picture show is reasonably safe from fire 
now; it is not yet safe from contagious 
disease, and the air is often very bad. 

As a first step toward adjusting the 
legal situation, the investigation commit- 
tee framed a bill, which has been intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Samuel A. 
Gluck at Albany, and which has passed 
the Assembly by a large majority. Bar- 
ring unforeseen obstacles it will pass the 
Senate at the present session. This bill 
provides for the raising of license. fees 
on nickelodeons from $25 to $150 a year, 
for the placing of this license under the 
direct control of the police, along with 
the license for standard theaters, and for 
the exclusion of school children from 
nickelodeons during school hours and 
after eight o’clock at night, except when 
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accompanied by guardians. This bill 
went to Albany with the endorsement of 
various civic organizations, the Board of 
Education, and the Moving Picture As- 
sociation itself which has shown every 
desire to co-operate in the improvement 
of moving picture standards. 

On the side of co-operation with the 
moving-picture business looking toward 
more elevated performances, and even 
the. improvement of the artistic and 
educational quality and of sanitary 
conditions through direct competition on 
a commercial basis, the opportunity is 
immediate and large. In this field it is 
probable that the drama machinery of the 
People’s Institute will be turned to use 
in some co-operative plan, giving en- 
dorsement to the best of the shows and 
receiving in return the right to regulate 
their programs. Settlements on their 
own initiative could do valuable work in 
this way. The investigation committee, 
which is to be perpetuated as a sub- 
committee of the drama committee of 
the People’s Institute, will in all proba- 
bility start one or more model nickelo- 
deons, with the object of forcing up the 
standard through direct competition, of 
proving. that an unprecedentedly high 
class of performance can be made to pay, 
and perhaps, in the event of success, of 
founding a people’s theater of the future. 


Sanitation and Public 
Buildings’ 
Reviewed by Frank C. Wight 


Associate Editor Engineering News 


From all our historical records, with 
the possible exception of those that have 
made immortal Methuselah and his race, 
we have good reason to believe that the 
average age of man has been steadily 
increasing toward that far-off three score 
and ten promised by the Psalmist. With- 
in the past three centuries, during which 
more or less accurate data have been 
available, vital statistics plainly point out 
that a smaller proportion of the world’s 


\ Sanitation of Public Buildings.— By William Paul 
Gerhard, M. Am. Soc. M. E.. Consulting Engineer for 
Hydraulie and Sanitary Works. New York, London, 
England. pp. 262. Price $1.50. This book may he 
obtained at publishe:’s price through the offices of 
Charities and The Commons. 
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inhabitants are dying each year. In our 
own country the decennial census reports 
show that during the last century the 
average life of the individual has pro- 
gressed from about nineteen to over 
twenty-three years, this seemingly low 
figure being due to a heavy infant mor- 
tality. Among the many causes which 
have contributed to this decreasing death 
rate, the scarcity of the terrible wars 


that decimated the country in the early. 


periods of history, the better knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body 
and the wonderful developments of medi- 
cal science have all had their part, but 
above all these it is probable that the 
recognition of the benefits of correct san- 
itation has done more to lengthen hu- 
man life than any other thing. Care 
of the health by observance of the rules 
of personal hygiene is a matter for the 
individual, but its good effect is largely 
nullified by a disregard of the laws of 
public sanitation. The wearing of over- 
shoes, a strict observance of dietetics, the 


avoidance of drafts, all will avail nothing ~ 


to prevent ‘typhoid if people must drink 
from a contaminated water supply. The 
care of all the mothers in a district will 


not prevent sickness among the. pupils in, 


a poorly ventilated or heated school 
building. 

The large problems of sanitation have 
long been recognized and their proper 
solution has become a matter of’ routine 
in the administration of cities and coun- 
tries. It is axiomatic that a city must 
have a clean water supply and an efficient 


sewer system, a proper street-cleaning’ 


service and a thorough health inspection. 
That hospitals, churches, schools, thea- 
ters and other public buildings where 
the people congregate ana over which 
they individually have no ‘control, should 
be in the same staté of sanitary efficiency 
as their dwellings, or as closely guarded 
from disease-bearing geris as the civic 


e . 5 . “ 
services, is an idea of only recent ex-- 


ploitation. However, the growth of the 


germ theory of disease, with the accom-. 


panying recognition of the necessity for 
pure air, sunlight and general cleanliness, 


is gradually impressing those who are re-: 


sponsible for the construction of public 
places, with the importance of a more 
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rigid adherence to the accepted principles 
of sanitation in such buildings. 

Any book which will aid in bringing 
about better conditions in structures of 
a more or less public nature, will ma- 
terially help the health of the commun- 
ity, and in spite of several marked de- 
ficiencies this new book by Mr. Gerhard 
should be placed in this class. It is 
rather too much of a general nature to 
be of more than passing value to en- 
gineers and architects. As an exposition 
of the general principles to be observed 
it can be read with profit by such pro- 
fessional men, but the technical detail is 
so marked by its absence or by its obvious 
nature, that the book will be regarded by 
the builders responsible for construction 


principally as a complete statement of the. 


various sanitary difficulties which they 


must overcome, and not as a text or: 


reference book to aid them in their de- 
sign. To those officially connected with 
the administration of public buildings, 
who, without possessing the training suc- 
cessfully to carry on repairs or new con- 
struction, nevertheless must be respon- 
sible for its correct design, it should prove 
good reading and a valuable reference. 
It will enable them, in enlarging or reno- 
vating the buildings under their control 
or in providing additional buildings, to 
review the work of their architects and 
so to supervise the design that a sanitary 
and healthful structure will be built. 
The book is divided into five parts, 
treating respectively of the sanitation of 
hospitals, theaters, schools, churches and 
markets and abattoirs; it only touches 
upon the very important subject of public 
bath-houses, as the author has another 
volume just off the presses on Modern 
Baths and Bath Houses. Of these five 
topics the chapters on hospitals and 
schools are of peculiar interest to the 
non-technical reader, not only because 
they are of a less technical nature, but 
because the layman is more apt to be 
in a position to control to a certain ex- 
tent the conditions in these two classes 
of institutions. Then, too, the general 
welfare of the people is more largely 
bound up in our schools and hospitals 
than in our church buildings, theaters or 
markets. School committees and hos- 
pital boards will do well to read these 
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two chapters. The conditions in the Chi- 
cago stock yards, as revealed in popular 
novels and. subsequent or perhaps con-— 
sequent governmental investigations, 
have so opened the eyes of the 
people to the utility of cleanliness 
in abattoirs and markets, that the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Gerhard 
will be read with interest. The chapter 
on theaters shows signs of age that 
would argue a rather hasty compilation. 
Most of it is taken from a paper deliv- 
ered in 1893 and in the fifteen years 
which have elapsed since then many 
changes have occurred which surely war- 
rant revision. That electricity is prob- 
ably better than gas for theater lighting 
seems hardly necessary to state now nor 
is the omission of the Iroquois holocaust 
excusable in a discussion of theater 
fires due to lack of asbestos curtains. 
No mention is made of the admirable 
vacuum system of cleaning, in which by 
compressed air the dust from the cloth 
fittings to auditoriums is sucked into a 
portable chamber, afterward to be re- 
moved, So also in an earlier part of the 
book the statement is made that slow 
sand filtration of water, ‘“‘as practiced in 
many European water-works,” -is un-- 
doubtedly the best. Surely the many 
similar plants in this country are worthy 
of notice. And lastly in this list of ad- 
verse criticism, the constant use of the. 
first person singular seems singularly un-, 
dignified and out of place in a semi- 
technical treatise. 

These are but minor slips which secm 
to be the result of a lack of appreciation. 
of detail and which do not mar to any 
great extent the value of the discussion 
asa whole. The complete bibliographies 
appended to each chapter will be par- 
ticularly useful to those readers who wish 
to continue the subject. 


The History of Nursing 
Reviewed by Florence M. Dyer, M.D. 


A History of Nursing by M. 
Adelaide Nutting and Lavinia L. Dock 
is a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of that profession. The reader 

'A History of Nursing by M Adelaide Nutting and 
Lavinia L. Dock. 2-vols. pp. 1002. Price $5.00. This 


hook may be obtained at publisher’s price through the 
oftices of Charities and The Commons. 
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cannot fail to be impressed with the 
amount of careful patient work which 
has been done in collecting from so many 
and often obscure sources the materials 
for this work. The logical arrangement 
of these facts makes a clear cut, definite 
impression on the mind. 

Part first deals with the time before 
the Christian era, and the customs of the 
ancient nations, as far as they are known, 
are described. India and its Ayur-Veda 
which treats of the prevention and cure 
of disease, Egypt and its oldest medical 
resources, the Jews with their elaborate 
system of hygiene, Greece and its temples 
to Aesculapius, and Rome are all brought 
brought before us. 

Many changes in methods and agencies 
took place in the years between the dawn 
of the Christian era and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Women, the 
deaconesses of the early church, were 
first in the field; they were followed by 
the monastic orders, to which both men 
and women belonged, these by the mili- 
tary nursing orders, brought into exist- 
ence by the needs of the soldiers of the 
Holy Wars. Later came “A Group of 
Saints” with St. Francis of Assisi at the 
head. The secular orders next receive 
attention. A detailed account of the 
nursing systems of the famous Hotel 
Dieu of Lyons and of Paris is given; 
and the story of the founding of hos- 
pitals in Quebec and Montreal is told. 

Among the latter medieval orders 
was that of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The attention of the social 
worker is especially called to the chap- 
ters devoted to this order and its founder. 
In this is an account of the founding 
of the first charity organization society 
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on the same lines and with the same 
general principles as the societies of to- 
day. 

England’s part of the story makes 
sorry reading, and conditions there at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
are bad almost beyond relief. 

Volume II opens with a chapter on the 
birth of the deaconess movement at 
Kaiserwerts in 1822 and its marvelous 
growth. It began in a tiny two-room 
cottage with one inmate and now it has 
thirty branch houses in Germany alone; 
and has the honor of being the model for 
the deaconess work in every denomina- 
tion. Much space is given to the work 
and writings of Florence Nightingale the 
“Lady-in-Chief” of the Crimean War 
and the “revered foundress of modern 
trained nursing.” One marvels at the 
intellect and strength which were equal 
not only to the organizing and directing 
of the nursing force of the Crimea but 
to the making and carrying out of the 
plan, which has risen to the dignity of a 
profession to which any woman may be 
proud to belong, work which not many 
years ago was done by the lowest classes. 

The fight in America, which differs in 
no respect from that waged elsewhere, 
receives due attention. The struggles of 
the New York Hospital, The Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, and the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, of Boston, are well brought out and 
the horrors of the early days of Block- 
ley and Bellevue are painted with a skill- 
ful hand. 

The book ends at the beginning of the 
modern system and we lay it down with 
a feeling of impatience for the promised 
volume which will complete the history. 


‘ 


Mrs. Humphry Ward on Play 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, the novelist, is 
better known to America than Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, promoter of play- 
grounds, secretary of a settlement and 
advocate of the socialization of public 


The whole theory and practice of play, 
in the educational meaning which the 
word bears nowadays, were discussed at 
the dinner, not because the 400 men and 
women present needed to strengthen their 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


From anew portrait by Albert Sterner. 


schools. But it was in these unprofes- 
sional capacities that she, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given last week by the 
Playground Association of America at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and at 
a reception by the College Settlement. 
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hands at the work of providing play, but 
because the presence of Mrs. Ward and 
of the Duchess of Marlborough at the 
speakers’ table invited an international 
stock-taking, as it were, of the breadth 
and depth of a vital new thing, and an 
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opportunity for adding together the vis- 
ion of many keen eyes for a glimpse into 
the future. 

Thus it was that Richard Watson Gil- 
der, the toastmaster, spread out broadly 
the purpose of the gathering in the sen- 
tence: “To the decree that mankind shall 
work for its daily bread is added the de- 
cree that mankind shall play—for the sal- 
vation of both its body and its soul—a 
decree so inwrought in the very constitu- 
tion of man that there is no greater dan- 
ger to mankind, especially in its state of 
childhood, than the prevention or the 
misdirection of play.” 

Thus it was that to Jacob Riis’s concep- 
tion of play as a baseball game forming 
a safety valve for riotous boyhood, was 
added. Mrs. Ward’s definition, which 
might have included any wholesome oc- 
cupation out of school hours; and finally 
Jane Addams’s who called it recreation, 
the offering of innocent gaiety and so- 
cial contact apart from lust and gain, 
an antidote for cheap dance halls, an of- 
fering of wholesome amusement for a 
generation of girls called forth from 
their homes by their labor value to an 
industrial city. That a girl should be 
a workman, a factory asset, more than 
a woman-in-the-making, Miss Addams 
holds a shameful thing. Mr. Riis told 
of the first vacation school in New York 
and of the fight there was to get it, while 
Dr. William H. Maxwell made report of 
100, and of the lengthening list of social 
activities undertaken by the Board of 
Education—evening schools and lectures, 
vacation schools, playgrounds, recreation 
centers, and the Public Schools Athletic 
League. 

Robert W. deForest spoke briefly on 
the relation of public and private en- 
deavor to a new municipal activity. “Any 
movement for the improvement of social 
conditions even within the proper sphere 
of municipal action,” he said, “should 
wait for private philanthropy to mark the 
way. ‘Lhe taxpayers should not be called 
upon for its support until it has passed 
beyond the lines of experiment and be- 
come a success.” Even then, he pointed 
out, city administrations with short 
terms of office are not always the best 
managers and a partnership between 
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public and private management and sup- 
port may turn out best. He referred to 
the long established and successful part- 
nership between the city of New York 
and its Art Museum, Natural History 
Museum, Botanical Garden and Zoolog- 
ical Park as illustrating the excellent re- 
sults attained through such a partner-' 
ship. Incidentally, Mr. deForest ex- 
plained the relation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, of which he is vice-president, 
to the Playground Association. The first 
public grant of the foundation was to 
enable the Playground Association to 
make an adequate exhibit at the James- 
town Exposition, and one of the largest 
subsequent grants has been to enable it to 
carry on its work. By acting thus 
through others the foundation believes 
that more will be accomplished than if it 
did the work itself. “I hope this may not 
reduce the resources of the association,” 
said Mr. deForest. “It is not the policy 
of the Russell Sage Foundation to sup- 
port permanently any cause of this kind 
no matter how good. It is the founda- 
tion’s policy to start it, to set it moving, 
but not to keep it moving—that it must 
do itself.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough, respond- 
ing to The Responsibilities of Women, 
outlined the strong sense of obligation to 
the community felt by English women 
from their earliest years, and of the life- 
long service which many of them give in 
fulfilling it. She urged this service on 
American women. “The amelioration of 
the social and educational conditions un- 
der which the children of the big cities 
are being brought up is in truth a worthy 
beginning,” she said. “Surely this is 
woman’s work, surely woman’s duty.”’ A 
little later Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
further appropriated play-making as a 
part of woman’s work, “though men may 
be useful in many little ways.” Directed 
play, Mrs. Wiggin pointed out, if it be- 
come perfunctory and mechanical, is 
open to a hundred ills. «Just here is 
where woman’s best part in it comes, for 
woman can do for play what she has 
done to keep the kindergarten fresh and 
open-minded, a growing thing. Mr. 
Riis had expressed the same thought 
earlier in the evening in characteristic 
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way: “A boy is a steamboiler and like a 
steamboiler he has a safety valve; if you 
sit on that and hold it down you'll have 
mischief.” And Dr. Maxwell, quoting 
Miss Julia Richman, pointed out that new 
as the playground movement is it has al- 
ready shown indications of possible evil, 
as in Seward park, where the bit of open 
land bought at the price of many years’ 
hard work has become a menace to boys 
and girls through the presence of cor- 
rupt men and women who are allowed 
there as result of lax direction and polic- 
ing. 

To the discussion and good cheer of 
the evening Dr. Luther H. Gulick, as 
president of the association, added in 
closing the evening a bit of Bre PiEey of 
the city which is to be: 


This Playground Association means a new 
attitude toward the city. The forces .that 
make and characterize the city have been 
the coming together of men. The associa- 
tion means the coming together, the social- 
ization, not only of adults, but of children. 
The time has come when children have some- 
thing better than the play beside the cot- 
tage—directed play; when the children will 
grow up more healthy and wholesome in 
the city than in the country because of hu- 
man relationships. We are sure to become 
a city people and unless the children grow 
up clean and healthy, we are done—unless 
the city children have incorporated in them 
that which is worth while. 


Utilization of the public schools,— 
buildings and grounds, teachers and 
equipment,—was the major part of the 
message which Mrs. Ward brought with 
her. “There are causes which are nec- 
essary and grimy; causes which are nec- 
essary and tiresome; but this surely, this 
national question of the playtime of our 
school children, is a cause both necessary 
and delightful,” she said.. She pointed 
out that the time between the close of 
school in the afternoon and the opening 
of recreation centers and classes in the 
evening is a time in which the tenement 
child must of necessity play on the street, 
subject to all its influences, or be shut up 
tightly in the crowded, airless rooms of 
its home. Dr. Maxwell strongly backed 
up this point in the statement that there 
could be no greater blunder than failing 
to use the sixty-eight million dollar plant 
of the Board of Education more than five 
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hours in a day for nine months in the 
year. Mrs. Ward drew a strong picture: 
“On the one side the empty buildings— 
on the other side the children in need of 
room for health and play. How are we 
to bring them together?” 

Asking herself the question, what is 
play, and why so much importance is at- 
tached to it in modern education, Mrs. 
Ward found two sides to it, 

—the making, contriving, willing side and 
the co-operative side. In the first the child 
is king of its world, exercising its tiny will 
on all that is smaller, and in the second it is 
learning to give and to take. But after the 
development of personality must come the 
discipline of personality, and here it is that 
all combined and co-operative play is inval- 
uable. The children of the rich are now 
perhaps overdone with toys and games, but 
the children of the poor have still to enter 
on their true heritage of play. America has 
led the way in vacation schools and organiz- 
ed playgrounds, but what is wanted is not 
merely a holiday provision, but a daily and 
familiar alternative for the children of the 
poor to the life of the street, and we want 
to use the public schools for that purpose. 


The evils of street life for children 
were given point by statements from a 
number of English magistrates who have 
been looking into the subject and who are 
appalled with the results of street life 
upon children, particularly with the 
growth of gambling among boys—‘“these 
boys are one and all on the road to a crim- 
inal life.’ On the other hand, so much 
has been said of the evil of the street that 
the more respectable parents have come 
greatly to fear it and as result they are 
more and more determined to keep their 
children off the streets which means that 
they spend a very large portion of their 
playtime in tenement rooms eleven or 
twelve feet square with no room for 
play and a minimum of fresh air. 

About eleven years ago the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, of which Mrs. 
Ward is secretary, began to organize 
amusement and occupation for school 
children, beginning in a small way with a 
Saturday morning playroom. Evening 
classes, mostly for musical drill and danc- 
ing, were added, with a weekly attend- 
ance the first winter of 350. Now, for 
many years past the attendance is rarely 
short of 2,000.a week. The teachers of 
the neighboring schools co-operate in 
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sending children and asking that special 
children be admitted, and bear willing 
testimony to the freshness and capacity 
for work of the children who have spent 
the evening at the settlement. The chil- 
dren get so attached to the settlement 
that they have been known to bring their 
parents back to this part of London, even 
from the country because they cannot do 
without it. “I venture to think,” said 
the speaker, “that there are few prettier 
sights in London than the settlement on a 
winter evening, humming with children, 
perfectly orderly, cooking, sewing, car- 
pentering, drilling, dancing, reading, act- 
ing, playing good games, and the like, 
unless it be the same place in summer 
when the large shady garden is alive with 
three or four hundred children who have 
their games, their sandpit, their cricket 
and their quiet groups under the trees.” 
The success of this recreation school led 
three years ago to the foundation of eight 
others in London and now there are 
twelve, open from 5:30 until 7:30 every 
night and on Saturday mornings. There 
is a paid superintendent for each center, 
assisted by both paid and voluntary 
workers. The children are chosen in 
the first instance by the teachers in the 
nearby schools. Each child attends nor- 
mally twice a week, but a third attend- 
ance is allowed for the library or for a 
lantern lecture, while children coming 
from neglected homes or those whose par- 
ents are at work until late in the evening, 
may attend every evening. The centers 
are open from September to July, and 
from April onwards they are kept so far 
as possible in the open air. The cost of the 
centers has increased with the attend- 
ance from 125 pounds each in 1905 to 
200 pounds this year. The London Coun- 
ty Council gives the use of the rooms, 
lighting, heating and caretaking, and a 
fund of 2,500 pounds is raised annually 
in addition to carry on the work. ‘“‘Let 
me just say in passing that I owe it to 
the friendliness of America and to the 
three or four lectures that I am to give 
in your country before returning, that 
we shall be able to start a new play 
center,” said Mrs. Ward. 

In England, it appears, the teaching 
of manual training has seldom begun for 
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a boy until he is eleven or twelve. Al- 
though this has been somewhat changed 
and work begins earlier now, there is 
such a pressure on the manual classes 
that they are 11,000 places short. To 
meet this need has been one of the strong- 
est aims of the centers. 

One other point the speaker strongly 
urged for consideration—the lack of a 
home. “The rich can supplement their 
own deficiencies, they can buy the best 
of care for their children during their 
play hours for they know well that those 
hours are just as important as the work 
hours. Their children have both the arti- 
ficial home of a well-ordered school and 
the natural home of the holidays. But 
amongst the poor the children suffer 
from a veritable plague of homeless- 
ness.” 

Closing, Mrs. Ward said: 


Let us then use this great opportunity, not 
to enter into any rivalry with either the 
school or the home, but to help both; let us 
tire the children healthfully by good games 
which may send them sleepy to bed; let us 
give the contriving child the opportunity te 
use its fingers; the laughing, sociable child 
the opportunity for talk and fun under 
wholesome conditions; let us give the timid, 
delicate, nervous child shelter and care; let 
us above all draw in the parents, attach to 
each center its parents’ guild, and try heart- 
ily to interest them in the education of their 
children. Changes are coming, changes in 
civilization, in character, in social spirit. 
We must believe it, or we are no longer in 
any sense Christian. But meanwhile let us 
of this generation do our part to mend what 
is amiss, to supplement what is lacking. The 
children of the nation are the treasure of 
the nation. In their small hands lie the 
England, the America of the future. What 
will they make of these great countries? 
They will make of them what we, who are 
now in possession, enable them to make, 


The next day at the College Settle- 
ment, a reception was tendered Mrs. 
Ward by the Neighborhood Workers 
Association and she spoke briefly to 
the workers assembled. “For a time 
after Arnold Toynbee and his genera- 
tion it seemed as if the settlement 
movement had receded, as if we were 
in the trough of the wave, but that 
is no longer true and the settlements 
in London are stronger and doing 
more work than ever before,” she said. 
Speaking particularly of Passmore Ed- 
wards House, Mrs. Ward told of its 
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organizing the first public work for crip- 
pled children ever done in London, and 
of the great number of clubs and classes 
which it carries on, so much of the time 
under the spreading trees of its yard. Of 
the things which are to the fore now in 
England, she spoke particularly of the 
sittings of the parliamentary committee 
which is looking into sweating and gave 
as her positive opinion that within a few 
years, whether Liberal or Conservative 
be in power, a minimum wage will be 
established and other steps taken tc pre- 
vent the exploiting of the poorest and 
weakest workers. 


Jottings 
Washington’s Civic Center—The Indus- 
trial Department of the Civic Center 


of Washington during the past year has 
devoted its efforts to calling attention to 
the need of a child labor law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The task has been diffi- 
cult because of the general impression that 
the abuses connected with the employment of 
children arise only from factory employ- 
ment. The very serious evils caused by per- 
mitting children to work in the street 
trades without restrictions as to the age of 
the child, or protecting the child from the 
dangers of street life at night, are not fully 
appreciated at the present time. It is the 
hope of the civic center that greater weight 
will be given to these considerations when 
the bill regulating the employment of chil- 
dren is re-introduced. 

Effort has also been made to secure legis- 
lation to prevent the spread of tuberculosis 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Educational Department evidently 
agrees with the Boad of Trade Committee 
on Schools that, as Mr. Baldwin expressed 
it, what the schools of Washington need just 
now is quiet, with plenty of it. The follow- 
ing were urged as the most pressing educa- 
tional needs of the city: 

A larger number of attendance officers; 
prohibition of child labor, as a help in the 
enforcement of the school attendance law; 
provision of an adequate penalty for re- 
peated violations of that law. 

A larger number of modern, sanitary 
school buildings; a playground for every 
school. 

Introduction of manual training and cook- 
ing earlier in the grade schools; a manual 
training room in or near each school build- 
ing. 

Vacation schools and kitchen-gardens. 

Extension of the course of the normal 
schools, with teachers’ salaries equal at least 
to those of the highest grade in the high 
schools. 
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The Kitchen Garden Housekeeping Course. 
In the equipment and operation of kitchen 
gardens, which were started in 1880 in New 
York by Miss Emily Huntington, the use of 
toys (dolls’ tea sets, wooden tubs, bedsteads 
and the like) has played an important part 
in making it possible for instruction in 
housework to be given in an interesting way 
to fairly large classes of children. In a re- 
cent letter, Miss Huntington makes the 
statement that she has come to the conclu- 
sion that a period has now been reached 
when the toys can be abolished. “The child 
of ten years of age thirty years ago was 
much younger than the child of to-day of 
the same age. The poor have more oppor- 
tunities for education than formerly and 
toys are given more generously.” The list 
of articles needed, as published in Miss Hunt- 
ington’s book, can still be used for a guide; 
but, instead of the folding papers, fifty cents 
would buy 500 paper napkins with which the 
folding lesson could be taught. Wooden 
toothpicks could take the place of the sticks 
if half of them could be colored. The table 
lesson could have a square table in the mid- 
dle of the room and from a class of any num- 
ber seated around the room, the teacher 
could select different girls to set the different 
courses and serve. The bed lesson could 
make use of a good sized doll’s bed, or even 
a cot. At a ten cent store, real trays or 
wooden plates could be bought and also 
brooms for the drill. In other words, a good 
teacher can now at very modest expense 
provide the equipment needed for the kit- 
chen garden course. 


In Lighter Vein.—On one occasion, when 
Timothy Nicholson (who has recently re- 
tired from charity work at the age of eighty 
years), was heading a prosecution of illegal 
liquor selling in Richmond, Ind., one of the 
defendants was put on the witness stand, 
and was asked, among other questions, if he 
was acquainted with Mr. Nicholson. Answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he was asked what 
kind of a man Nicholson was. He said he 
was “a pretty good man, take him alto- 
gether, and he would be a first class fellow 
if he would only leave liquor alone.” 


Loyal O. Smith’s Bequests.—By the terms 
of the will of the late Loyal C. Smith of 
Plattsburgh, N,. Y., munificent bequests were 
left to Plattsburgh and Clinton county. To 
the Plattsburgh Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Mr. Smith left $100,000 for endow- 
ment; also $35,000 to finish their proposed 
new building, $30,000 for this purpose hav- 
ing been already raised by the citizens of 
Plattsburgh and. friends. To Champlain 
Valley Hospital, he left $25,000 to com- 
plete the new building, and $200,000 for 
endowment, with the proviso that there shall 
be at least five free beds maintained in per- 
petuity in the institution. The Home for 
the Friendless of Northern New York re- 
ceives under Mr. Smith’s will $50,000, also 
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the Vilas Home for Old Ladies, $50,000. 
After leaving large amounts to other insti- 
tutions and organizations in Clinton county, 
and providing liberally for his family con- 
nections in various parts of the country, Mr. 
Smith devises the residue of his estate to 
be held in a permanent trust fund, the in- 
come of which is to be devoted to the educa- 
tion of the boys of Clinton county. This 
bequest provides for education up to its 
highest forms, academic, university and 
graduate courses—and the exceptional op- 
portunity will be open to any worthy youth 
of ability resident in Clinton county. In 
case the income from this educational trust 
fund is more than sufficient for Clinton 
county applicants, the surplus can be used 
for boys in the adjacent counties—Franklin 
and Hssex. 


_ Another Record for Tuberculosis Exhibits. 
—The Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis reports two new 
high records in connection with the display 
of its travelling exhibition. 

‘During a five days’ engagement at Clinton, 
Mass., which has a population of 13,000, a 
total of 7,074 visitors was registered, or over 
1,400 a day. The first night’s registration 
was 1,091, the largest number recorded as 
attending on the opening night in. any small 
city. 

In addition to the usual methods of plac- 
ing circulars in public schools, churches, rail- 
way stations, hotels, factory pay envelopes, 
and dry goods bundles, and the use of pla- 
cards in windows, the Clinton committee in- 
serted a five by seven inch advertisement 
in the Clinton News. 

The committee has proved its theory that 
after the initial expense of the exhibit each 
additional expenditure would increase the 
return upon the first investment. 

Special arrangements were made to have 
Polish interpreters on hand to explain the 
exhibition to their countrymen who were un- 
able to read English inscriptions or to un- 
derstand the lectures which were delivered 
in English. 


San Francisco’s Probation Officer.—J. C. 
Astredo has been appointed to the position 
of chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of San Francisco. Mr. Astredo was 
one of the active and useful workers in the 
relief work succeeding the disaster of April, 
1906. 


Federation a Success in Baltimore.—Bal- 
timore is finding federation of Jewish char- 
ities a genuine success. As it has been in 
active operation for over a year it is no 
longer an experiment. The education which 
federation has given to the men most closely 
interested in communal work and the broad 
outlook for comprehensive development of 
charitable work, which has been its direct 
effect, have made Baltimore realize that a 
return to the old individual methods would 
‘be out of the question. 

The annual report presented an increase 
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in subscriptions and made a special plea for 
further development of work with delin- 
quents. The establishment of a social cen- 
ter and the extension of the present facili- 
ties for social work were urged. 

These officers and directors were elected: 
President, Dr. Jacob H. Hollander; first vice- 
president, Eli Frank; second vice-president, 
Samuel L. Hamburger; treasurer, Albert A. 
Brager; directors, Leon E. Greenbaum, Cty 
B. Cahn, Louis Cahn. 


Baltimore’s Working Girls’ Home.—Under 
new management the Working Girls’ Home 
maintained in Baltimore by the Daughters 
of Israel has been overcrowded for the past 
year. Twenty-seven girls are housed there 
and fifty have availed themselves of the 
home during the past year. Twelve of these 
were immigrant girls. Last October the 
Federation of Jewish Charities gave the 
managers of the home an additional appro- 


priation with which to rent another build- 
ing in which club and class work could be 


carried on, thus leaving the home entirely 
for residence purposes. The new settlement 
house has twenty-seven afternoon classes 
and thirty evening. These include eight 


social and literary clubs. 


Kentucky’s New Juvenile Court Bills —The 
new juvenile court bill, and the adult respon- 
sibility bill for the state of Kentucky describ- 
ed by Bernard Flexner in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for March 14, have been passed by 
the legislature and signed by the governor. 
Mr. Flexner, and the others concerned in the 
passage of the adult responsibility law will 
keep careful record of its operation with a 
view to testing the results. 


Maryland State Conference——The fourth 
annual Maryland State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, will meet in McCoy 
Hall, Johns "Hopkins University, Baltimore,. 
April 30 and May 1. The committees having 
the work in charge are: The Care of the 
Sick,—Prof. Joseph S. Ames, chairman, Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson, vice-chairman; Chil- 
dren,—Miss Lucy F. Friday, chairman, Prof. 
William Bullock Clark, vice-chairman; De- 
fectives,—Dr. Edward N. Brush, chairman, 
Dr. Perey Wade, vice-chairman; County 
Jails and Almshouses,—DeCourecy W. Thom, 
chairman, John T, Stone, vice-chairman; 
State Supervision and _  Inspection,—Dr. 
Charles M. Ellis, chairman, Judge Alfred S. 
Niles, vice-chairman, 


Visiting Nurses COonference.—The Visit- 
ing Nurses of America will hold a national 
conference at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
April 25. There will be a morning, after- 
noon and evening session, and the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association will entertain at luncheon. The 
meeting will be significant, as it is the first 
of its kind held in the United States. Its 
nurnose is to show what a large and: specific 
field in social betterment work the visiting 
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nurse now occupies, and what need train- 
ing schools accordingly have for giving the 
pupil nurse special knowledge of this work, 
thus helping to raise the standard of visit- 
ing nurse service in every possible way. 

Phases of the subject will be discussed by 
experts in visiting nursing and the various 
social and philanthropic agencies to which 
the work is closely related. The program 
includes addresses by Jane Addams of Hull 
House, on the Relation of the Visiting Nurse 
to the Publie School Child; Judge Julian W. 
Mack on the Relation of the Visiting Nurse 
to the Delinquent and Deficient Child; Dr. 
J. Clarence Webster, of the consulting staff 
of the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, 
on the Present, Past and Future of Visiting 
Nurse Work; and Miss Annie Damer, of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York, and presi- 
dent of the Nurses’ Associated Alumnae, 
on the Opportunity for the Visiting Nurse in 
Country Districts. All nurses and the pub- 
lie are invited to attend the discussions. 


To Teach Housekeeping in the Home. 
A “visiting housekeeper” is to be engaged 
by the Toledo Federation of Charities if 
present plans are carried out. Her duties 
will be to visit the families reported as need- 
ing her instruction in the first principles of 
cleanliness and those who wilfully sin in that 
respect, and also to look after any family 
where the mother may have to go to the 
hospital. Breaking up the family during 
her absence will thus be prevented. It is 
hoped to have this “housekeeper” appointed 
as a sanitary officer, by the Board of Health 
and that she may be recognized as having 
the authority of such to do the work, or 
see that it is done, when she is sent into 
one of the families needing her instruction. 
She is to work under the direction of the 
central office of the Federation of Charities 
when the overseers or investigators report 
cases needing her services to the general 
secretary. 


Social Service in the Free Synagogue.— 
Progress has been made by the Social Ser- 
vice Department of Dr. Stephen S. Wise’s 
Free Synagogue, New York city. Rev. 
Sidney E. Goldstein is the director of social 
service, and the Executive Council has as its 
chairman Ely Bernays. The work is divided 
into hospital work, personal work and or- 
phan asylum work. Each branch meets on 
a different Monday evening during the 
month, and on the last Monday in the month 
there is a general assembly, which is ad- 
dressed by some expert in the work which 
they are trying to do. The purpose of the 
general assembly meeting is to present to 
the members of the social service section 
the problems with which they are dealing 
from the vantage point of the expert. These 
stated addresses, with monthly discussions 
in each committee and with the reading of 
assigned pamphlets and books on social 
economy, form what may be described as 
an elementary school of philanthropy. 
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Free Loan Associations.—Free loan asso- 
ciations to assist immigrants and business: 
men are being established in Altoona, Pa., 
Fall River, Mass., and Pittsburgh, Pa. These 
are being modeled on the Hebrew Free Loan 
Society of New York. 


New Tenements in Paris.—The Societé 
Anonyme de Logements Economique has 


recently opened its second dwelling 
for large families in the Montmartre 
quarter of Paris, France. This building 


contains ninety-four apartments, with rent 
varying from 184 francs ($36.80) to 424 
francs ($84.80) annually. It accommodates 
620 people, 427 of whom are children. It 
consists of three detached buildings each 
seven or eight stories in height. Each 
apartment has its own gas and water fix- 
tures. The majority of apartments have a 
balcony opening out upon the general parlor, 
the kitchen and the dining room. The par- 
titions which separate the rooms of the par- 
ents and children do not reach to the ceil- 
ing. The windows are so constructed that 
the children cannot open them. There is a 
balustrade for children below the usual one 
on the stairs. 

The society was organized to erect cheap 
sanitary dwellings for poor families with 
more than three children. The interest on 
the capital is to be no more than three per 
cent. Two more such buildings are in pro- 
cess of construction in Paris. 


Organized Play.in Missouri—The Univer- 
sity of Missouri has undertaken a new form 
of extension work. To the work for teach- 
ers in several cities of the state and the 
School of Philanthropy for social workers in 
St. Louis, there has been added extension 
work in physical education for the children 
and young people of the state. Missouri is 
the first of the states to attempt to control 
the play of her people and that, too, through 
her state university. Royal L. Melendy, for- 
merly professor of social economics in the 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed 
to the position of instructor in physical edu- 
cation and has begun the actual field work of 
organizing the play activities of the state 
and of developing a state-wide system of 
physical education. St. Louis and Kansas 
City already having provided certain play- 
grounds, the extension work will be begun 
in St. Joseph, the third largest city of the 
state. It is the plan of the department of 
physical education to extend the work to the 
smaller cities and towns and to the rural 
communities. A playgrounds association 
has been formed and ground secured for 
playgrounds in Columbia, the seat of the 
university. 


Work at Educational Alliance, New York. 
—It is encouraging to find an institution 
that is not complaining of the stress of 
these hard times. The Educational Alli- 
ance, New York, announced at its annual 
meeting that it had a surplus of some 
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$22,000, although it had expended over $100,- 
000 during the year. The society, however, 
felt that the outlook was discouraging for 
special contributions in this year, especially 
as educational work does not appeal as read- 
ily as material assistance. The principal 
work of the alliance seems to have been 
civic instruction of immigrants. In co-oper- 
ation with this is an information bureau, 
which furnishes facts about farms and 
smaller cities. The information bureau also 
arranged a series of lectures showing the 
industrial opportunities throughout the 
country and distributed pamphlets on the 
same subject. The-Legal Aid Bureau of the 
alliance shows the largest gain. It has an 
average daily attendance of sixty-five. In 
1903 there were 3,791 persons who applied 
for help by the bureau, and this number has 
increased yearly until last year 22,318 per- 
sons applied. At the annual meeting a trib- 
ute was paid to Dr. Blaustein. No new su- 
perintendent has as yet been appointed, and 
in the meantime Dr. Fleischman is still the 
acting superintendent. 


Probation in Michigan.—In our issue of 
March 14 an article on state supervision of 
probation officers stated that Michigan first 
empowered its State Board of Corrections 
and Charities in 1907 to collect reports from 
probation officers, to inquire into probation 
work and report recommendations thereon 
to the legislature. The facts are that in 
1903 in Michigan probation officers for adults 
were required to report annually through 
the county clerks to the State Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities, and that in 1905 
probation officers for juveniles were required 
to report directly to the same board. 

As early as 1873 Michigan had county 
agents working under the direction of the 
State Board of Corrections and Charities, 
to which agents it was required that the 
courts should refer all cases of children 
arrested under the age of sixteen years, in 
order that the county agents might investi- 
gate the circumstances and history of each 
such child and report on the same to the 
court. While the work of these county 
agents was akin to probation work, the term 
probation officer as applied to either the 
county agents or to others was not used in 
the statutes of that state until 1903. Ju- 
venile court laws were adopted in 1905 and 
1907 by which children’s cases are heard as 
equity cases in the county probate courts. 


Care of Idiot Children in France.—As 
early as 1842 Edward Seguin introduced 
medico-pedagogical care among the _ idiot 
children at Bicétre. In 1878 Dr. Bour- 
neville further developed Dr. Seguin’s sys- 
tem and inaugurated at Bicétre methods 
which have met with universal approval and 
adoption. At Bicétre 450 boys of the poorest 
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class from the ages of two to eighteen years 
are cared for. The children are taught not 
only control and habits of cleanliness, but 
trades in many cases. 

They are divided into three groups. Class 
I includes the infirm idiots and epileptics of 
whom the absolutely incurable are further 
separated from their companions. 

Class II includes the non infirm idiots and 
epileptics. These children are taught habits 
of cleanliness. They learn to dress them- 
selves. They acquire good table manners. 
Their sense of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing is developed. 

Class III (150 in number) contains the 
imbecile, infirm, the non-infirm and the epil- 
eptics, all of whom are taught advanced 
gymnastics, dancing and fencing and voice 
culture. Prior to their instruction in writ- 
ing they are taught drawing and in a few 
instances advanced drawing, designing and 
geometry. Instruction is also given in gar- 
dening, carpentry, basketry, raffia, caning 
and dressmaking. The products are used by 
the public hospitals and represent an annual 
income of 20,000 franes ($4,000.00). From 
ten to twelve per cent of the children are 
able to leave Bicétre and to become self- 


supporting. The others help in the Home 
for Aged at Bicétre or in the institution 
itself. 


Very recently a commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on the 
most modern systems of care and education 
of defective children. 


Jewish Hxpenditure in Berlin.—The in- 
come and expenditure of the Jewish Com- 
munity of Berlin are shown to be among 
the largest in the world. A report just is- 
sued covering three years shows that an 
average of 8,500,000 marks is expended an- 
nually. The Jewish boys and girls’ schools 
of the community cost 125,000 marks a year 
and charitable work about 4,500,000 marks. 
The remainder is devoted to religious work 
and administration. In addition to the sums 
for which this report accounts and which 
are communal charges a number of inde- 
pendent Jewish Charities and Societies are 
maintained. 


Jewish Working Girls Vacation Societies. 
—During the summer nearly 700 girls were 
given vacations at the Jewish Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society’s Homes at Bellport, L. L., 
and at Big Indian in the Catskills. The girls 
entertained, pay board whenever able to do 
so, but there is a large fund for free vaca- 
tions which has been added to by gifts dur- 
ing the past year. The house has grown 
from providing, in 1895, 215 weekly vaca- 
tions, to providing 1,255 in 1907. Mrs. 
Samuel Greenbaum is the president of the 
society. 
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By the Editor 


THE ABNORMALITY OF VICE 


Among the fallacies which have power to mislead men to their. destruction 
and communities to their vital injury, there is none more mischievous than the 
assumption that vice is merely excess, a more or less harmless and half pardon- 
able indulgence in pleasures from which ordinary persons are restrained by a 
stern sense of duty, the satisfying of an entirely natural appetite in perhaps 
unconventional, but still, from a physiological and rational point of view, quite 
normal ways. The fact is that neither natural appetite nor what has traditionally 
been known as the romantic passion has much to do with the system of vice 
which has fastened itself upon our modern communities. Prostitution and the 
diseases in its train, whether we like it or not, are matters of social concern. 
The first step in forming a public policy for dealing with them is to understand 
the essential character of the foundation upon which the vice system of our 
towns and cities rests. When we assume, as some do openly and many more 
tacitly, that vice is inherently attractive, that it appeals to an ineradicable instinct 
in human nature, and that we can at best only regulate certain of its more ob- 
noxious and flaunting manifestations, we are giving the strongest possible 
support to the active, but not ineradicable, forces which make for vice. It is 

not so. Vice is not inherently attractive. It is repulsive. It lives and flourishes 
not because men and women have healthy appetites and instincts, but because there 
is money to be made by developing and keeping alive unhealthy appetites and 
abnormal instincts. Vice reeks with foul disease, but with more foul cupidity. 
If it could be deprived of the unholy profits which it yields to cadets, proprietors, 
police and politicians, its foundations would change from rock to crumbling sand. 

It needs no argument that the vast body of working men and women, 
and of those who are legitimately engaged in any honorable calling are not 
kept from indulgence in vice by external restraint, or by a constant effort of 
will, An individual may indeed have temptations which it requires heroic 
efforts and even the encouragement of friends to resist, but a higher morality, 
_and a more natural adjustment eventually lessen or remove these temptations, 
and the vast majority turn from vice because it does not attract them. The 

“end in view in religion, in family training, in public education, in that very 
civilization of which church and home and school are normal, typical features, 
and prostitution and alcoholism and poverty are typically abnormal features, is 
the development of individuals who live honest and virtuous lives because they 
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prefer it, because it is easier for them, because honesty and decency are natural. 

Five obstacles are encountered. First, adult ignorance of the consequences. 
That one venereal disease is the principal cause of sterile marriages, and another 
the most virulent cause of physical degeneracy, leading directly to insanity, pa- 
ralysis, blindness and other afflictions, should be,generally known and appropriate 
defensive measures devised. Such facts as these are not generally known, and 
many persons become nervous as soon as it is attempted to make them known. 

Second, the neglect of the proper education of children. There is no sug- 
gestion that children should be dragged through the mire of unnecessary and 
premature acquaintance with evil. What should be taught is an appreciation 
of health and vigor and of the conditions of their preservation. The processes 
of reproduction should be explained, in the first instance, and this necessarily 
means at an earlier age than is usually supposed by parents, teachers, pastors, 
physicians or friends and should not be associated, in their first presentation 
to the mind of the child, with vile suggestion. 

Third, adverse economic and social conditions. Low wages in factories 
and stores, overwork, with intermittent periods of compulsory idleness without 
income, overcrowding and lack of privacy in tenements, and other destructive 
conditions at home and at work, are an appreciable factor in keeping up the supply 
of victims for the vice system. Privation and hard work do not of themselves 
make either prostitutes or their patrons, but, in extreme degrees, they help to make 
unhealthy appetites and they bring extraordinary temptations. 

Fourth, corrupt police and inefficient judiciary. We treat prostitution as 
‘a crime, but we treat it very inefficiently. Probably it would be extreme to 
describe those sections of the penal code which relate to the subject, the futile 
fine system, with the shadow of the cell and the workhouse in the background, 
as nothing more than a base of operations for political and police corruption, 
and yet, as these matters are now handled in most cities, this would seem to be 
their chief purpose. Fines have been imposed on offenders in our courts 
who have been similarly arraigned and fined in the same court, before 
the same magistrate, within two hours. A policeman, in answer to an inquiry 
as to what such fines accomplished, remarked that their only effect is to send the 
women out to earn more money to pay their fine. 

Fifth, the financial stake. It is notorious that the race track gambling 
bills were beaten by reason of the profits to be made in exploiting one human 
weakness. Child labor continues, not because there are differences of opinion 
about it among disinterested people, but because there is much money to be made 
by hiring children. Vice similarly has its white slave traffic, its organized system 
of decoying girls. its ramifications with hotels, amusements, resorts, disorderly 
houses and flats, and the police force. Not all disorderly women are un- 
fortunate and unwilling victims of adverse circumstances. They are often, per- 
haps usually, criminals and are to be so treated—humanely and intelligently. 
We are now doing neither. Far worse, however, is our failure to treat as felons 
of an infinitely more dangerous stamp all who make money or hold position 
or power by encouraging and perpetuating the vice system. 
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PRIEST AND SETTLEMENT 


The judicious friends of the Rev. Father James B. Curry of St. James Church 
in James st., New York, must have been sorely grieved when they read in the 
newspapers of Monday morning that he had felt constrained to denounce the 
women who in the Jacob A. Riis House and other settlements are working for 
the moral, social and physical welfare of the East Side. They need no defense. 
Of the offenses charged against them they are not guilty. That a priest should 
preach against childless marriages may be justifiable; but that he should hurl 
in anger against particular women the reproach that if they loved children they 
would bear them, is incredibly unjust and cruel.. Let St. James Church emulate 
the settlements in their practical concern for the physical and educational well- 
being of the young people of its parish rather than fulminate against its neighbors 
and the ominous desertions which have aroused the priest’s ire will be less in 
evidence. This journal is quite as much Catholic and Jewish as it is Protestant. 
We hold no brief for settlements when they are fairly criticized, but unless the 
newspapers have done him grievous wrong Father Curry has borne false witness 
and for this, though he were St. Peter himself, the veriest cock in the barnyard 
must needs raise a voice in protest. 


THE SERVICE OF THE SETTLEMENTS 


Perhaps there is no better occasion than this for a further word of apprecia- 
tion of settlements, suggested especially by certain ill-natured and reactionary 
criticism recently directed against them in Chicago and to a less extent elsewhere. 
The church, the public school, or the home itself should not be more secure from 
such malicious misrepresentation than the settlements. They are centers of social 
order, of enlightenment, of justice. So far from being hot-beds of socialism or 
anarchism it is really in such places as these that the true anti-toxin for anarchism 
and revolution is to be found. 

In the settlements the sympathetic visitor breathes a rare atmosphere of 
earnest devotion to humanity, of neighborliness and good citizenship, of eager 
interest in the progress of every good cause and abundant tolerance for differences 
in point of view. The more permanent residents in such a home may bring to 
it a great diversity of gifts and plans, but a process of natural selection and inter- 
action of influences insures, at any rate, sincerity of purpose, an intelligent interest 


in civic affairs, an appreciation of the value of honest and efficient government, 
indeed a certain passion for justice and a determination to bring into the heritage 
of the full citizenship of our free country such as have been denied political or 
economic opportunity in other lands. Of formal religion there may be much or 
little, but of an essentially religious atmosphere there is as much, if a frequent 
visitor may have an opinion, as one might expect, and would sometimes fail to 
find, in a monastery or a theological seminary. Of the spirit of brotherhood, of 
the deeper experiences with human suffering and struggle, of the knowledge 
of all those things which tend to increase the efficiency of the man who without 
help will sink under an impossible burden, there is no lack in the settlement, or 
among those whom we call social workers, those who are steadfastly for the 
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common welfare, whatever their religious or political creed. 
Working for honesty and efficiency in government, against vice, crime, graft, 
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and corruption; for the common welfare, against the crook whether in or out of 
- office; for a better city, against much that now claims to represent the city—it is 
not surprising that they should encounter opposition and that there should appear 
now and then signs of reaction and opposition. 
Neither in the Roman Catholic church nor elsewhere are such face repre- 
sentative of the sober judgment of those whose opinions are entitled to respect. 
They represent on the contrary bigotry, or ignorance, or the consciousness of an 
unjust cause. Such detraction should not be taken too seriously. Opposition 
is a sign of success. Misunderstanding is a stage of progress. Well entrenched 
evils will not yield without a struggle and struggle to them means recrimination. 


DR. KHOCH’S VISIT TO AMERICA 


Robert Koch, in his brief visit to America, has accepted only one of many 
invitations from medical and scientific bodies which would have delighted to do 
him honor. This distinction, appropriately enough, has fallen to the German 
Medical Society of the city of New York. Professor W. H. Welch of Baltimore 
was chosen to give expression in English to the appreciation in which Koch’s 
services are held by his professional brethren and disciples in America. Of the 
first of the brilliant discoveries which have made the scientist famous, that of 
the anthrax germ, Dr. Welch was able to speak from personal knowledge, having 
been a student at Breslau, when Dr. Koch in the early eighties, then at the 
beginning of his extraordinary career, came to impart the new and literally epoch- 
making knowledge. The four years immediately following are unparalleled in 
the history of bacteriology. Cholera and tuberculosis yielded their secrets, and the 
instruments were forged by which science would, one after another, wrest from 
reluctant nature a knowledge of the micro-organisms which are responsible for 
the infectious diseases. Dr. Welch held it to be the unique distinction of Robert 
Koch that he discovered the method, and in addition proved himself to be a master 
hand in using the method which he had thus initiated and perfected. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the brief statement by Dr. Koch himself con- 
cerning the results which he expects from the Koch Institute recently founded at 
Berlin, of which Andrew Carnegie has been the most liberal benefactor. Re- 
ferring appreciatively to the decrease in the death rate from tuberculosis since the 
public acceptance of the idea that it is eradicable, and to the founding of hos- 
pitals for consumptives, he called attention to the unfortunate fact that these 
institutions after all have only a local significance and that the process of extermi- 
nating the disease which they represent is necessarily slow. The Koch Founda- 
tion on the other hand will, it is hoped, penetrate into the very nature of the 
disease itself and so accomplish a result which will be of advantage to mankind. 
Whether this happy result is to be accomplished by the discovery of a more reliable 
anti-toxin, or by fuller knowledge of the conditions favorable to immunity, or 
in some other way, the scientist did not venture to predict. Doubtless as at 
Saranac, Phipps Institute, Rockefeller Institute and a few other places in this 
country researches will be pushed in all directions. 

Dr. A. Jacobi’s eloquent tribute was delivered in German, and closed with a 
stirring appeal to the brilliant company present on behalf of the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis at which Robert Koch will be present in spirit, even 
though in the body he may then be pursuing his researches in India or Japan. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


INTERSTATE HEALTH 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The nimble germ of an epidemic may 
be observed in a test-tube, but the social 
complications of its ravages can best be 
unraveled through field work, which 
studies its manifestations first hand in 
one city and then another, and through- 
out water-sheds which may come under 
a great variety of health jurisdictions. 
In this direction a bill’ has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate giving 
wider powers to the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, which will en- 
able it to co-operate more effectively 
with state and local boards of health and 
perform a truly national function with 
respect to contagious diseases. 

The measure has the approval of the 
Treasury Department and others inter- 
ested in public health work, and for in- 
stance, would enable the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service to extend 
to other places the intensive study of 
typhoid fever now being carried on in 
Washington under Dr. Rosenau, of its 
hygienic laboratory. In the words of 
Surgeon General Walter Wyman, “ty- 
phoid fever, because of its wide dissemi- 
nation, is a national problem, and de- 
mands attention both from economic and 
public health standpoints.” The bill pro- 
vides that in addition to the laboratory 
investigations now authorized by law of 
infectious and contagious diseases, the 
service may make “special investigations 
into the prevalence of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid fever, rabies and other diseases af- 


1Senate bill 6,102: 60th Congress; introduced March 13, 
1908, by Mr. Gallinger and referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine, 
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fecting man, the conditions influencing 
their propagation and spread, and meth- 
ods necessary for their prevention and 
suppression. These investigations shall 
include housing, occupation, and disposal 
of waste, as they affect the public health. 
The investigations of rabies shall include 
the preparation and issue of the virus or 
other substance made in the hygienic 
laboratory for its prevention in those ex- 
posed.” The surgeon general is further 
authorized to detail officers to co-operate 
with state, territory and district authori- 
ties in their measures for the protection 
of public health. The investigations are 
to be published at the discretion of the 
secretary of the treasury, and to be dis- 
seminated by means of sanitary bulletins 
and exhibits which are to afford practical 
information concerning prevention or 
suppression. 

To facilitate co-operation between 
boards of health and the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, the latter 
is to be authorized to establish a school 
of hygiene for which the facilities of the 
hygienic laboratory shall be available. 
The school will be open to state, county 
and municipal health officers who give 
satisfactory assurance that the special in- 
struction is to be utilized in the perform- 
ance of official health duties. 

This same bill provides for the merg- 
ing of two independent bureau divisions, 
that of domestic quarantine and foreign 
and insular quarantine, and establishes 
on the other hand a bureau division of 
water supplies and sewerage; each of 
these bureau divisions to be in charge of 
a commissioned medical officer serving 
as an assistant surgeon general, as now 
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provided by law for the medical officers 
in charge of the remaining divisions of 
the bureau. The surgeon general is fur- 
ther directed to investigate the pollution 
of interstate waters as it affects the pub- 
lic health and make reports necessary to 
prevent such pollution with recommenda- 
tions as to necessary legislation. For 
this and other purposes, the secretary of 
the treasury is authorized to appoint a 
sanitary engineer competent to solve 
technical problems connected with the 
purification of water and sewerage, and 
a solicitor who shall be familiar with the 
public health laws of the national gov- 
ernment, states and municipalities, and 
shall aid in establishing uniform meas- 
ures for the protection of the public 
health. 

The bill provides more adequately for 
conferences between the surgeon gen- 
eral and the health authorities of the 
country and also per diem compensation 
for the members of the advisory board 
who act as counsel to the surgeon gen- 
eral. 

Altogether the measure is one design- 
ed to make available the federal re- 
sources in attacking certain of the large 
national problems of health; but to do 
it in such a way as to strengthen rather 
than to break down the local health au- 
thorities. Not its least noteworthy fea- 
ture is the emphasis which it places on 
the importance of the social phases of 
sanitary investigation, as distinct from 
the purely laboratory problems. 


OUT OF WORK 
IN NEW YORK 


Clergymen, social workers, business 
men and socialists met last week in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, and talked over 
the out-of-work question that has been 
talked over and written about and inves- 
tigated so much for the past few months 
without much apparent result as far as 
those most directly interested, the un- 
employed, are concerned. ‘The chairman 
of this second general conference of the 
Ethical Social League, the Rev. George 
William Knox, stated at the outset that 
remedy after remedy had been proposed 
to help the 200,000: unemployed and to 
make the burden of the 30,000 vagrants 
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not quite so easy. What he wanted to ~ 
know, and what the conference tried to 
discover, was whether a remedy for the © 
present situation (which is not improv- 
ing to any perceptible degree) could not - 
be found. That remedy is embodied in 
a series of resolutions which have been 
forwarded to Governor Hughes. These 
resolutions, after giving an estimate of 
the number of unemployed and vagrants 
in New York, recite the fact that public 
works, involving an expenditure of one 
hundred and ninety-five million dollars, 
have been authorized and the money ap- 
propriated. They urge city and state 
officials immediately to undertake public 
works, demand the establishment of state 
farms for vagrants, call upon the gov- 
ernor and legislature to institute an in- 
quiry into the causes of recurring periods 
of distress entailing non-employment and 
urge corporations and others to employ 
men on reduced time rather than dismiss 
them or close down. 

Frank Julian Warne, whose investiga- 
tion of the unemployed was published in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for Feb- 
ruary 8, stated that the seriousness of 
the situation is minimized at present 
because the Socialist party is bringing 
the question to the front. For this rea- 
son the conservative papers will not give 
the problem due emphasis. Before we 
can ever answer the unemployment ques- 
tion in a satisfactory way, Mr. Warne 
believes that the vagrant must be sep- 
arated from the man who would work 
if he had the chance. The combination 
of a presidential year, with the fact that 
merchants have large stocks of goods 
left over from the cool summer of a 
year ago, leads him to believe that pres- 
ent unemployment will run well over 
into the summer and, perhaps, with even 
greater severity, into the winter. Any 
scheme for the prosecution of municipal 
work must consider, Mr. Warne stated, 
that if the great stream of home-bound 
immigrants is checked and turned back 
(as it might be by the inauguration of 
new public work unless properly safe- 
guarded) the situation will be made so 
much the worse. 


1 This number is not an estimatein any proper sense. 
It appears frequently in print‘!and in’ public discus. 
sions but whoever first hit upon it was “largely guess- 
ing.”’—EDITOR, 
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The “relief solution” of the unemploy- 
ment question never was and never can 
be the right solution, according to Lee 
K. Frankel, of the United Hebrew 
Charities. “The great bulk of unem- 
ployment,” he said, “is purely economic, 
and requires an economic solution. The 
wonder of relief workers is that applica- 
tions have been so few, and we are glad 
to realize that the American workingman 
is generally finding something besides 
charity to help him along.” 

Dr. Frankel believes that it is largely 
an “underemployed,” rather than an “un- 
employed,” situation that confronts us. 
Thousands of workingmen’s families 
were “living on the edge” when the crisis 
came. And then the savings went, 
friends were called in, the food supply 
was reduced, poorer living quarters were 
found, and, worst of all, the number of 
lodgers was increased with consequent 
disruption of character. In this way 
unemployment is creating prostitutes, 
thieves and suicides. 

Robert Hunter’s survey of European 
methods of dealing with the problem 
showed that the situation abroad is essen- 
tially different from ours. Most Euro- 
pean countries have labor colonies that 
draw away the vagrant class. Mr. Hun- 
ter stated that the seriousness of the 
situation in this country would be con- 
siderably reduced if the aged, the sick 
and those injured in industry were al- 
lowed pensions, as they are in many 
countries abroad, and were “not forced 
by the competitive system into an agon- 
izing struggle for bread.” He praised 
Berlin’s great employment bureau for the 
industrially competent, and stated that in 
Germany every effort is made to encour- 
age state and municipal work, thus stim- 
ulating the entire industrial process. A 
few months ago it was stated, Mr. Hun- 
ter said, that there were only 15,000 un- 
employed in Berlin. In all the time that 
he was in Germany, he did not see a 
beggar. The lodging houses (different 
grades of inmates are kept in different 
buildings) he believes to be models that 
could well be followed in this country. 
New York’s inadequate method of herd- 
ing respectable unemployed with con- 
firmed vagrants is pretty sure to turn 
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out a uniform product for the backroom 
of the saloon in winter and for the park 
bench in summer. 

From the business man’s point of view, 
Marcus M. Marks believes that it is poor 
policy for the merchant and manufac- 
turer to discharge their weaker employes 
during hard times. The situation is bad 
enough, he believes, without making it 
worse by the wholesale discharge of help. 
“Tf necessary, put your employes on part 
time, but don’t throw them out entirely.” 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright dwelt 
on “the ethical point of view.” “The 
church ought to lead the commun- 
ity,” said Dr. Wright, “and the com- 
munity ought to follow the lead where 
it is good, and cease to follow where it 
is wrong.” At present the leadership 
of the church is not what it should be 
by any means, Dr. Wright believes, and 
unless it assumes the responsibility for 
social salvation, instead of individual sal- 
vation, it cannot hope to take real leader- 
ship. 

And, after all, as the chairman of the 
meeting said at the outset, “What is the 
real remedy?” Perhaps this doctrine of 
social responsibility that Dr. Wright 
thinks the church ought to assume could 
profitably be applied to the individual as 
well. At least, that’s a good remedy for 
the future. 


PLANS FOR 
DEPENDENT GIRLS IN ILLINOIS 


Chicago and its vicinity are being 
made to realize the shame of a situation 
which affords to homeless and depend- 
ent girls even less opportunity than that 
given to delinquent boys and girls. The 
new management of the Illinois Indus- 
trial School is, however, making known 
the facts, and arousing support for the 
new policy which has been inaugurated, 
of placing out the younger girls, and 
providing a suitable school for real in- 
dustrial training. The new board of 
trustees came into power January I, 
1907, after an investigation by members 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club and the 
Board of Cook County Commissioners 
had exposed the glaring failure of the 
school to properly care for the children 
entrusted to it. The county commis- 
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sioners refused to send juvenile court 
children to the school unless a radical 
change was made. The need for a home 
for the dependent girls was most urgent. 

When the new board accepted its re- 
sponsibilities it found itself in charge of 
one hundred and fifty children in wretch- 
ed physical condition, receiving no in- 
dustrial training and very little educa- 
tion. Owing to the indiscriminate mix- 
ing of delinquents, defectives and de- 
pendents, there was a complete state of 
demoralization. It was no easy matter 
to regenerate this neglected mass of chil- 
dren. <A physician was put in charge of 
the school, trained nurses were secured, 
and women trained in domestic science 
were employed as teachers in the efforts 
to restore the girls physically and mor- 
ally. A complete set of physical records 
was compiled, which also gave such fam- 
ily history as could be ascertained. A 
glance at the first and last statements of 
these records tell the story. The build- 
ing was a wreck totally unfit for the con- 
duct of a school or home, but the man- 
agement was obliged to continue its 
work there until the children could safe- 
ly be put into other places. Notwith- 
standing the great difficulties, by the end 
of March all children had been placed, 
principally in homes. During the sum- 
mer, the industrial school will make the 
experiment for the state of home-plac- 
ing, the system which the board of man- 
agers agrees is the proper one for chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. Mean- 
while work is in progress toward secur- 
ing $200,000 with which to build at Park 
Ridge, on a farm owned by the school. 
The sale of the Evanston property will 
enable the directors to raise the mort- 
gage, which was placed on the farm dur- 
ing a past administration, as well as to 
provide means toward erecting cottages. 
It is hoped that enough cottages can be 
built to care for the girls over fourteen. 
A complete course in housework, cook- 
ing, washing and ironing and domestic 
service will be given and if means per- 
mit, in sewing, farming and gardening. 
This private charity wishes to give to the 
dependent girl the same opportunities 
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that the state is giving the delinquents, 
to prepare them for lives of usefulness. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN MARYLAND 


The Maryland legislature has passed 
at least three important bills urged by 
charitable and social organizations of 
that state. The city charter of Balti- 
more was amended so that hereafter a 
tenement is defined as “any house con- 
taining three or more families” instead 
of “more than three families.” Such a 
definition brings the three-family house 
under the provisions of the tenement 
house law and will prove an important 
factor and element of strength in the 
new housing code which has every pros- 
pect of passing the city council. 

Complications in the Maryland laws 
relating to non-support have made im- 
possible the passage of an adequate law, 
but on the initiative of the Federated 
Charities of Baltimore the legislature 
has authorized the governor to ap- 
point an unpaid commission to codify 
the laws of the state relating to non-sup- 
port and to bring in recommendations 
for additional legislation at the next ses- 
sion two years hence. In the mean- 
time a provisional law was passed grant- 
ing the court discretionary power to 
order the appropriation of fifty cents a 
day to the wife and children of an im- 
prisoned, non-supporting husband for 
every day he actually works. 

The new liquor license law increases 
the fee from $250 to $500 for the first 
year, $750 for the second year and 
$1,000 the third year, without increase 
thereafter. Newspaper reports indi- 
cate that there will be slight, if any, re- 
duction in the number of saloons the first 
year under the new law, but it is believed 
there will be considerable reduction as 
the larger fees come into effect. A local 
option bill drawn by the Anti-Saloon 
League was defeated, but the principle 
of local option was extended to include 
districts in some counties which have 
hitherto not been included. More than 
half of Maryland was already “dry.” 
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ILLINOIS WOMEN FOR 
INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 


The industrial committee of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs re- 
cently held a public conference, signifi- 
cant not only for its program, discussions, 
and representative attendance from all 
over the state, but also because it marked 
the opening of a campaign to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the 
recent Supreme Court decision declaring 
constitutional the Oregon law restricting 
the hours of women’s work. As recently 
pointed out in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons, the Illinois Supreme Court thir- 
teen years ago decided that a state could 
not, under the federal constitution, re- 
strict the working hours of adult women. 
The federal Supreme Court decision on 
the Oregon case gives Illinois at last a 
chance to secure the legislation it has so 
long been denied. 

To start the movement for this legis- 
lation, it was fortunate that the confer- 
ence in Chicago came so soon after the 
announcement of the decision. It is pe- 
culiarly fitting that the women’s clubs of 
the state, leaders in many other move- 
ments of social welfare, should head the 
movement for the protection of wage- 
earning women. The industrial commit- 
tee, under the progressive leadership of 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, is planning a 
state-wide effort to line up a strong pub- 
lic sentiment for the early enactment of 
a law. 

From the standpoint of this educational 
campaign, the attendance upon the con- 
ference was most gratifying. Not only 
were Chicago and nearby cities represent- 
ed, but delegates were on hand from sec- 
tions of the state as far distant as Cairo. 
For hundreds of these club women it 
was the first opportunity to meet and talk 
with working girls, many of whom ably 
filled places on the program and in’ the 
discussion. With the inspiration of this 
intimate contact with those whose per- 
sonal experience vitalized their accounts 
of working conditions, the club women 
of Illinois should rally their forces most 
effectively in an organized effort for in- 
dustrial legislation. 

In the discussion of Women Workers 
and Social Costs of the New Industrial. 
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ism, and Social Safeguards through Un- 
ion Organization, social workers, club 
women, and leaders of women’s trade 
unions considered the welfare both of 
working women and the community, and 
the ways in which the interests of both 
can be protected and promoted through 
union organization. The paper of Dr. 
Alice Hamilton was especially significant 
in its definite description of the terrible 
diseases in certain industries, from which 
there is no protection, such as the manu- 
facture of matches, and the lead and rub- 
ber trades. 

Employers’ liability and protected ma- 
chinery were the topics which occupied 
the afternoon session. The general argu- 
ments along these lines were presented 
by Miss S. P. Breckinridge, T. K. Web- 
ster, and Allen T. Burns, all of whom 
made definite pleas for Illinois legisla- 
tion. The principal address of the even- 
ing was given by Professor Edward A. 
Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who outlined the reasons for limiting 
the hours of women’s work. He spoke 
of the “pacemaking” formerly done by an 
employe, and now by a machine, with the 
result that the nervous and muscular 
strain of a few years of factory life un- 
fits a girl for wifehood and motherhood. 
In the face of competition the remedy 
should be not an appeal to the humanity 
of the employer so much as a persistent 
effort for a shorter legal working day. 
The former puts the better employers at 
the mercy of the standards set by the 
most unscrupulous, while the latter makes 
it possible for the most scrupulous to set 
the standards. 

The conference passed a resolution ask- 
ing Governor Deneen to appoint Miss 
S. P. Breckinridge of the University of 
Chicago as a member of the commission 
authorized by the legislature to investi- 
gate occupational diseases and the gen- 
eral conditions of health, safety and com- 
fort of employes in factories. 

The Woman’s Trade Union League, 
many of whose members took part in the 
women’s club conference, has recently 
changed its place of meeting from Hull 
House to the Hall of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. Ever since the league 
was formed the regular monthly Sunday 
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afternoon meeting has been held at Hull 
House. The hospitality of the settlement 
and the unflagging zeal of many of the 
settlement residents in the work of the 
league, have been no small factors in 
its vigorous growth and activity. For 
some time a wish has been expressed by 
some of the members to try whether a 
change of the meeting place to some more 
central location might be advisable. At 
the first meeting held in Federation Hall, 
downtown, it was voted to continue the 
permanent use of that place. 

A recent enterprise of the league was 
an entertainment for the sick benefit fund. 
A dramatic performance with musical 
interludes was given by a number of stu- 
dents from the University of Chicago in 
Hull House Theatre. The piece chosen 
was The Patriot, the scene laid in co- 
lonial times with all the romantic atmos- 
phere of those days, and set off by a 
spirited performance and ingeniously 
constructed scenic effects. The benefit 
fund is the most recent among the activi- 
ties of the league and for America is 
emphasizing a side of unionism as yet 
little appreciated here, but whose impor- 
tance has long been recognized in many 
countries. The Woman’s Trade Union 
League, feeling that the health of the 
woman worker is her capital, has worked 
out a plan by which its members can at 
once and easily obtain medical advice for 
the weaknesses and slight illnesses which 
so often, if neglected, end in serious dis- 
ease or complete breakdown. By paying 
in ten cents a year into the fund individu- 
ally or through their unions the girls 
have the right to the advice of the 
league’s physician at her office during 
certain hours in the evenings and on Sun- 
days. The fund will also be increased by 
the profits of entertainments of which 
this is the first, and in other ways. Talks 
on health and hygiene will also be given 
as opportunity offers and the benefits 
committee have even larger plans in the 
background which will be developed as 
experience shows where the need most 
lies. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
IN NEW YORK 


A bill for a commission to investigate 
the methods of procedure of and all mat- 
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ters concerning the police courts, the so- 
called “poor man’s courts,” in cities of 
the first class in New York state has 
been introduced in both the Senate’ and 
Assembly.2, This measure was recom- 
mended by Goy. Hughes in a special mes- 
sage sent to the Legislature April 9. 

These courts stand to the poor and 
especially the large mass of the immi- 
gration population, as the visible mani- 
festation of justice in America. Fre- ~ 
quently it is from them and their con- 
tact with the police that our tenement 
population obtain their main conceptions 
as to what American government is and 
the extent of their influence may be ap- 
preciated when it is known that in New 
York city in 1907 the number of ar- 
raignments in the magistrates’ courts 
including those brought before the Court 
of Special Sessions in the first division 
alone, comprising Manhattan and the 
Bronx, was 149,494, amounting to 5% 
per cent of the population. 

There can be no doubt of the need of 
a thorough study of the methods of pro- 
cedure, such as is proposed. Owing to 
the lack of a proper system of records 
the action of the magistrates is deter- 
mined at the present day largely by the 
memory or personal recollection of the 
officer upon the bridge or the probation 
officer in court, as to the previous record 
of the offender. The possibilities for op- 
pression, error and corruption thus af- 
forded are obvious. As a result of this 
defect our present system of treating 
minor offenders is little better than a 
farce. Women of the street are arrested, 
arraigned, fined and discharged, rear- 
rested, and again fined, and this course 
is repeated endlessly throughout the 
year. Old offenders are one week sent to 
the workhouse by one magistrate; two 
weeks later, in the same court, rearrested 
for°a similar offense, they are put on 
probation; and perhaps a week later they 
are again arrested and either fined or dis- 
charged. There is no proper system of 
classifying the offenses for which peo- 
ple are arraigned. Most of the women 
arrested for soliciting or street walking 
are arraigned under the charge of dis- 
orderly conduct, the same on which a 
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man is arrested for creating a disturb- 
ance on the streets. The result is that 
the statistics of these courts do not dis- 
close the real facts as to the prevalence 
of ‘one offense or another. In addition, 
the system of record-keeping is so im- 
perfect that it does not distinguish be- 
tween the number of individuals ar- 
raigned and the total number of arraign- 
ments. 

Owing to the conditions in these 
courts, important branches of the city 
and state governments find themselves 
seriously handicapped. Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Labor P. Tecumseh Sherman 
recently made the following statement in 
a public utterance: “The chief obstacle 
to the enforcement of the child labor 
laws in the city of New York is the mag- 
istrates’ courts.” 

Police Commissioner Bingham has re- 
peatedly stated in public -that crime is 
bought and sold in New York city and 
that the Police Department finds most of 
its efforts in enforcing certain laws ren- 
dered abortive through the action of 
these courts. This is especially so with 
regard to the enforcement of the excise 
law and similar statutes. Officers of the 
Department of Education have stated 
again and again that they find it: ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce the truancy 
laws because of the procedure of the po- 
lice magistrates. Private societies per- 
forming work of a public nature, find 
themselves blocked at almost every point 
by this situation. The Committee of 
Fourteen for the Suppression of the 
Raines Law Hotels has reached the con- 
clusion that little can be accomplished in 
the direction of its work until a radical 
change in the conduct of the magistrates’ 
courts and the Court of Special Sessions 
is brought about. Not only is the pro- 
cedure of these courts seriously defective, 
but in the Court of Special Sessions cases 
are adjourned for periods of such great 
duration that the law is made practic- 
ally of no effect. 

The Public Education Association has 
recently stated that it finds its work seri- 
ously hampered in the enforcement of 
the truancy laws by the action of the 
magistrates. The Child Labor Commit- 
tee has had similar experiences. The 
State Department of Labor not only has 
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been, but is at present seriously embar- 
rassed in the enforcement of the labor 
:aws by reason of this situation. Work- 
ers among the poor are unanimous in 
their belief that it is of paramount im- 
portance that there should be a radical 
change in the methods of these courts. 

No comprehensive study of the proced- 
ure in courts of inferior criminal juris- 
diction in the large cities of this state. 
has ever been made. Legislation dealing 
with so important a matter should be had 
only after a thorough inquiry has been 


made and should rest upon a solid basis 


of information, such as can be supplied 
by an inquiry of this kind and in no other 
way. 

The senate bill is now in the hands of 
the fmance committee of which William 
W. Armstrong is chairman. 


The Providence Fresh ee 
School 


Walter E. Hruesi 


Secretary of the Boston Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 


Early in January of this year the 
school trustees of Providence, R. L, 
opened a special school for children suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, or classed as 
pre-disposed to this disease. Some of 
the children were from families in which 
there had been one or more cases of 
tuberculosis, and who had therefore been 
extraordinarily exposed, although they 
showed no definite signs of the disease. 

This school differs from others only 
in that the air is kept absolutely fresh 
and at a low temperature, and the city 
provides a cup of soup for each child 
at 10 A. M. The children sit down at 
their desks with their hats, coats and 
mittens on, instead of hanging in the coat 
room. The room is heated by a large 
stove and the windows on the southern 
side are kept wide open. Some modifi- 
cation in the structure was made as illus- 
trated by the photograph. Four windows 
were cut from about one foot above the 
floor to the ceiling. These are hinged 
at the top and are raised by a pulley so 
that this whole side is practically open. 
Although the school was opened during 
the severest part of a New England 
winter, it has not been necessary to close 
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these windows once during the school 
sessions. 

The Providence Committee for the Re- 
lief and Control of Tuberculosis provided 
warm gloves and bags of warm, thick 
quilting, in which the children put their 
legs. The bags reach over the back of 
the chairs and protect the children’s 
backs. On the coldest days hot soap- 
stones were placed in the bottoms of the 
bags to keep the feet warm. The chil- 
dren sit with their backs toward the open 
windows and the sun, and the little chair 


and desk of each is attached to a sep- 
arate platform, so that they may be 
moved in an arc to follow the sun 
through their large school room. An 
ordinary kitchen stove was installed by 
the school board, and this serves the 
double purpose of heating the soapstones 
and the broth lunch which is given the 
children in the middle of the morning. 
This lunch is not prepared at the school, 
but is sent in from a catering establish- 
ment. It is of especially nutritive qual- 
ity, and the cost, one dollar per gallon, 
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is met out of the ordinary school funds. 

The medical attention includes weekly 
weighing and measuring and the visiting 
and supervision of the homes by the vol- 
unteer. The charts of weight and measure 
indicate slight increase in the measure- 
ments of several children, and no de- 
crease, and encouraging increase in the 
weights of nearly all. Three children 
were shown to have lost a few ounces. 
Inasmuch as all of the measurements 
must be made in full attire, it is doubt- 
ful if this loss is actual. The record of 
the first six weeks showed an unusually 
high percentage of attendance, and that 
not one of these children, ordinarily 
prone to colds and coughs, had had 
either during this time. 

Twenty-five children are accommo- 
dated in the school, and no more will be 
admitted, as this is the local limit for an 
ungraded school under a single teacher. 
If the value of this and the necessity of 
further facilities are proved, a second 
class or school can be organized. Ques- 
tion has already arisen as to the possible 
value and applicability of the idea to all 
of the schools, so that the aggregation 
of a few of the physically sub-normal 
will become unnecessary. Teachers will 
be interested to know that the children 
have made good progress in all their 
branches, and that even the written exer- 
cises show a high standard of excellence 
in spite of what might be feared from 
gloved or cold hands. 

The school day is interrupted bv 
twenty-minute recesses in the middle of 
the morning and afternoon, and by the 
usual noonday hour, during which the 
children go to their homes. The entire 
recess period must be spent out of doors, 
except during the most inclement weath- 
er. These children get a higher per- 
centage of their recess than most, be- 
cause there is no loss of time putting 
on and taking off their outer clothing. 

This little school affords an incidental 
illustration of the value of the last meet- 
ing of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
for it was there that members of the 
school board and of the local association 
received the inspiration for this work 
through the paper read by Dr. Lowman 
of Cleveland. 
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Pioneers and Heroes of 
American History' 
Reviewed by Sarah W. Moore . 


For any reader, and especially for the 
thousands of Italians who, without 
knowing the language or literature of 
America, have yet adopted it as their 
own country, the graphic pages of Louis 
Cavallaro’s Pioneers and Heroes of 
American History must have an immense 
charm and interest. No such readable 
story of America in the Italian language 
has before appeared, and its adaptation 
to satisfy the manifest hunger for exactly 
the information given in so interesting 
a style is incontestable. It is a pity that 
the typography and binding are not more 
worthy of the contents. Illustrations also 
might well have made part of the volume, 
but so vivid is the word painting that 
they are hardly missed. 

With an introductory sketch of the 
ideas prevailing during the Middle 
Ages as to the form of the earth, and 
as to the vague mystery and extent of 
terra incognita which yet lured Lief, son 
of Eric the Red, and Marco Polo to their 
great adventures, he begins with the story 
of Columbus and his day which is as 
freshly drawn as if told for the first 
time. Then follow lives of other great 
navigators,—the di Gamas’ simultaneous 
opening of a sea way to “Old Cathay,” 
the Cabots again on the scent of Amer- 
ica; Amerigo Vespucci, Ponce De Leon, 
Balboa, Magellan, Cortez, Pizarro, De 
Soto,—each biography marking a step 
forward in the history of the new world 
which was to become our home. With 
Verrazzano, the true discoverer of our 
Hudson, the Latin terminals cease, the 
names become English and Dutch— 
Drake, Raleigh, Smith, Hudson, the Pil- 
grims, the Puritans, Lord Baltimore, 
John Eliot, Peter Stuyvesant, the French 
group, Champlain, La Salle, etc., then 
Penn, Oglethorpe, the Colonial life, 
Franklin, Washington, the Revolution, 
and so forward among the great figures 
of the United States in formation and 
in re-formation. 


1 Pionieri Ed EFoi Della Storia Americana, by 
Luigi Cavallaro, Pp. 203. Price $1.50. is book may 
be obtained at publisher’s price through the offices 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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The thread of the story is continuous, 
sustained as it is on these over-mastering 
personalities whose characters always 
give a clew to what comes next. It is a 
procession, culminating in Lincoln, of 
the men who have brought things worth 
while to pass in their generation. 

Chapter forty-two describes the United 
States of to-day; its growth, its enter- 
prise, its industries, its opportunities, 
the good and bad effects of its immigra- 
tion, the unwholesome congestion of its 
cities, the acres of virgin soil adapted 
for home-making, the resources and at- 
tractions of the interior, the national 
parks, the inventions of Howe, Bell, Edi- 
son; the public school compulsory sys- 
tem of education, free libraries and re- 
ligious liberty. The appendix gives 
translations of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, the sec- 
ond inaugural of Lincoln; a list of the 
thirteen. original states, of the names of 
the presidents, and the most important 
dates in our history as a nation. 


A Sociological Study of 
the Negro! 


Reviewed by Helen A. Tucker 


The Negro Races by Jerome Dowd is 
one of a series which the author “pro- 
‘poses to publish consisting of a socio- 
logical study of mankind from race stand- 
point.’ He has “begun with the Negro 
Races simply because they represent the 
most primitive life and not at all on ac- 
count of any interest in the so-called Ne- 
gro question,” but he thinks a knowledge 
of sociological conditions of kindred pop- 
ulations in Africa would help in dealing 
with the Negro here. He seeks to por- 
tray and interpret the life of the Negritos, 
including the Pygmies, Bushmen, and 
Hottentots of Central and South Africa, 
the Negritians comprising the Mandin- 
gos, Hausas, Ashantis, Dahomans, etc., 
of the Sudan and the Fellalahs “from the 
earliest times to the present, to show con- 
ditions which existed and still exist as 
an outcome of native surroundings and 
to note the changes which have taken 


'The Negro Races, by Jerome Dowd, Pp. 493. Price 
$2.50, This book may be purchased at publisher’s 
price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
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place in consequence of outside influ- 
ences.” With this in view he has col- 
lected a great deal of interesting material 
from the testimony of explorers and 
travelers and he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of each of these peoples with par- 
ticulars as to their morals, habits, institu- 
tions, customs and state of culture. The 
races of the Sudan are considered by 
zones (the banana, millet, cattle and 
camel), those living in the latter showing 
a much higher development morally and’ 
mentally than those of the southern ba- 
nana zone, and “it is easily demonstrable 
that the Negroes of Africa differ widely 
according to different environments in 
which they live without outside influ- 
ences.” 

The ‘outside influences” which have 
affected the African Negro are of course 
largely civilization as represented by the 
white man and we are sorry to learn that 
while it has made “little change in the 
Negroes intellectually, it has made much 
morally and for the worse.” They were 
made infinitely worse by the slave traders 
and in spite of individual examples of 
uplift the missionaries have left the great 
mass untouched. Some of the most 
common mistakes have been to give a 
literary instead of an industrial educa- 
tion; to overthrow, before giving any- 
thing adequate in their place, native cus- 
toms and beliefs; to lay too much stress 
on creeds and ceremonies and not enough 
on character building; to teach con- 
tempt for native traditions, with a result 
that the converted natives are not in 
sympathy with their own race and are 
not trained to work intelligently. Mr. 
Dowd’s study has led him to conclude 
that “there is a special evolution of race 
in accordance with the locality in which 
it has lived”; that if the African natives 
are to survive they must be developed as 
every civilized nation has been developed ; 
that they must first have a transitional 
period which will do for them what 
slavery did for the Negroes in America; 
that they need now education in mechan- 
ical, industrial and agriculturai arts by 
daily practice and experiment; that the 
changes introduced in their customs and 
beliefs should be gradual, and that these 
can best be accomplished through native 
leaders. 
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Playgrounds, in Washington and 
Elsewhere 
Jacob A. Riis 


My mail will always keep me from 
growing old. For as growing old I iden- 
tify the kind of petrification that comes 
to a man when he loses interest in the 
things that used to stir him. It isn’t 
the years that count, it is the attitude 
of your mind toward the living things 
in the world—the things that move, if 
not always with giant strides straight 
toward the kingdom on earth, yet some- 
how, some way, by routes not down on 
the orthodox map perhaps, toward bet- 
ter things, toward the light. My mail 
draws for me an often very unorthodox 
map indeed, yet when I get over the 
gusts of occasional resentment at some 
particularly rank folly, I am able 
generally to make out the real if 
vagrant desire to serve that prompt- 
ed it, and to hail the man brother. 
All except the fellow with the 
torch, who tells me that I “postpone the 
day of justice” by trying to help, who 
would have tenement house babes 
smother in dark unventilated rooms, and 
the slum extort its deadly toll of hu- 
man life unmolested in order that some 
day a consuming fire of vengeance may 
sweep away the whole order of society 
that tolerated it. Him I loathe. | He is 
a viper with whom no terms are to be 
made. If the slum bred him, it is time 
we were fighting it, indeed. 

But his messages go into the waste- 
basket unread. I have learned to spot 
them at sight. They come regularly, es- 
pecially from Cincinnati, but it is years 
since any of them has provoked my an- 
ger, for I haven’t read them. The rest 
of the mail is so much more entertaining. 
Here came two letters in big envelopes 
the other day, peacefully together. One 
of them asked me to approve the plan 
for a league that was to make war 
upon the modern machinery which, ac- 
cording to the writer, was at the bot- 
tom of most of the world’s miseries. We 
were to return to a state of innocence 
as it were, each working out his own 
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salvation with his own hands. The other 
asked me to join a league for the abolition 
of poverty and suffering of every kind, 
which could be readily done with the 
aid of the modern machinery that ren- 
dered it easy to satisfy everyone’s needs 
at little expense. The temptation was. 
strong to just shift the letters and send 
them back, to each the other’s letter. But 
that would only have provoked a breach 
of the peace. They were in earnest, both 
of them. They were off the track, but 
they were groping for the brother’s hand 
—and they sent return stamps, which 
gave them standing at once in a small 
but righteous band. 

But I had no intention of joking when 
I sat down to write this, immediately 
after opening the morning’s mail. Noth- 
ing was farther from my mind. There 
were three letters in it of the kind that 
oppose petrification. One was from a wo- 
man in Portland, Maine, who wrote that 
the school authorities of that normally 
sensible town were about to put the 
kindergartens out of the public schools 
because they cost too much, were a fail- 
ure generally and because this particular 
fad no longer interested the world in 
general. That was the indictment. I 
don’t know; the kindergarten may be a 
failure in Portland. It is possible, of 
course; though the Maine record is not 
ordinarily that of taking up a system of 
education and letting it go to seed in any 
such way. The story I told in a recent 
number of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, of how one Maine man, an ar- 
dent believer in kindergartens and their 
mission, regenerated the city of Helena, 
Montana, is very much more to the point. 
The suggestion contained in the atgu- 
ment that “the world has lost interest 
in the kindergarten,” is rather that some- 
thing has gone wrong with the school 
board up there. I shall not presume to 
say, for I have not all the facts. ‘But 
I wrote to my correspondent that in 
one year—1906—the number of kinder- 
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gartens in New York’s public schools 
increased from 491 to 549, and the city 
superintendent, Dr. Maxwell, says boldly 
in his report of that year: “We need, 
however, at least one thousand kinder- 
gartens to accommodate all the chil- 
dren between five and six years of age 
who ought to attend.” So that New 
York at least does not subscribe to the 
supposed verdict of “the world in gen- 
eral.” And I told her it must be some 
kind of municipal nightmare that has its 
grip on her town, from which it would 
presently wake up and wonder. Knowing 
Portland well, I am sure it will. 

’ Then there was a letter from a friend 
in Seattle who had read what I wrote in 
these pages not long ago about the prop- 
osition to let no city be chartered in the 
state of Washington unless in its plan 
provision were made for the children’s 
play. He sent me the bill with that pur- 
pose that was passed by the legislature, 
and here it is: 

No plat of an addition to a city of the 
first or second class, or other city having a 
special charter, with sufficient population to 
authorize it to incorporate under the general 
incorporation laws as a city of. the first or 
second class, shall be filed, accepted or ap- 
proved, unless a plot or plots of ground not 
less than one-tenth of the area of the blocks 
therein platted, exclusive of the land set 
apart for streets and alleys, be dedicated to 
the public use aS a park or common, or for 
parks or commons, and placed under the 


control of the city authorities for such use 
forever. 


The Chamber of Commerce approved 
the bill, both houses passed it, everybody 
agreeing that the landowner would re- 
ceive his fair return in the increased 
value of the other nine-tenths of the prop- 
erty, but the governor vetoed the bill 
upon the assumption that it was uncon- 
stitutional, a question which its pro- 
jectors had decided to leave to the courts, 
if brought up there by landowners. 

This coming hard upon the bill intro- 
duced in the present session of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts requiring every 


town in that state with a population of 


over ten thousand to establish at least one 
children’s playground at the public ex- 
pense and maintain it, creating for the 
purpose a playground committee of three 
of which the superintendent of schools 
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and a member of the school committee 
shall be a majority, was interesting you 
will own. And though the governor in 
the western state vetoed their bill, there 
is another legislature coming, my corre- 
spondent writes hopefully. And so there 
is. The sun and the blue sky are always 
behind the clouds, even in Seattle where 
it sometimes rains weeks at a time, in 
winter. It is that kind of faith that wins 
victories. . ‘ 

There is a kind of providence that 
watches over the order in which I take 
up my letters, I am persuaded. In this 
case, for instance, that western letter 
braced me for the third, which was from 
Washington, D. C., telling me that Con- 
gress had refused to vote money for the 
supervision of playgrounds there. A copy 
of the Congressional Record accom- 
panied it, giving the details of the dis- 
cussion in the House. The latter I read 
with astonishment, I must confess. It 
seems strange to have a member of Con- 
gress say such things as this: 

We provide the school children of this 
city with free text. books, free writing tab- 
lets, free pencils, free ink, free material for 
sewing schools, cooking schools, in fact we 
keep the spoon of governmental pap in their 
mouths from the beginning of the school 
year to the end of it, furnishing everything 
except food and clothing. 

These, according to the Record were 
the words of Congressman Burleson of 
Texas; and Mr. Gardner of Michigan is 
credited with saying: 

It is the old story of beginning an enter- 
prise on the part of the benevolent and well- 
minded people, giving it a start and then 
letting hands go....It has become a 
standard order of things to start an enter- 
prise and then let the government take hold 
of it and carry it on, and this is one of 
these cases, and the committee felt it w 
time to call a halt. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation 
to inform Mr. Burleson of Texas that 
every city in the land with due care for 
the citizenship that is growing up in 
its public schools furnishes its children 
with the things he enumerates free, and 
counts it a duty and plain justice to 
itself, and that any one of them would 
gladly furnish both food and clothing in 
addition, on proof that either or both 
were needed in any case, without a 
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thought of it being “governmental pap.” 
It is even more to be regretted that a 
special invitation could not have been 
extended to Representative Gardner of 
Michigan to attend the playground din- 
ner in this city last week; for then he 
would have learned from Mr. deForest’s 
speech that the wise plan of the Russell 
Sage Foundation is to help set going 
benevolent enterprises such as play- 
ground associations, and then leave them 
to their own resources, just because their 
proper function is to start the work, 
prove its reasonableness and then in- 
corporate it in the public program and 
budget, as the kindergarten has been in- 
corporated upon the public schools, and 
practically every other great beneficent 
innovation upon the old ways, in like 
manner. It is hard to let the chance pass 
to argue these things, surprising as it is 
that argument should be needed. But 
the point at issue is more important, and 
it happens that we here in New York are 
able to shed light upon it which con- 
gress needs. 


“We have furnished the playgrounds,” 


said Mr. Vreeland of New York, we 
have given the boys a chance to play. 
Now let them go and play.” 

Had Mr. Vreeland attended the dinner 
I spoke of, he would have heard from no 
less an authority than Dr. Maxwell, su- 
perintendent of our schools, what hap- 
pened when we did that here. We bought 
and equipped, at a cost of millions, chil- 
dren’s parks and playgrounds on the 
East Side, because at last we understood 
that to give a child his play was funda- 
mental justice to him and to the state 
of which he is to be a citizen. We un- 
derstood that, playing, the child grows 
character, and that therefore there is 
nothing in the whole range of schooling 
that is as “educational.” So we spent 
our millions and laid out the parks and 
then, though the school department alone 
spent nearly $300,000 last year for main- 
tenance and supervision, including $10,- 
ooo for brass bands in the playgrounds, 
we had a fit of economy and neglected to 
properly oversee and manage these small 
park playgrounds. And what happened? 
They became the resorts of tramps not 
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only, but of thieves who got their grip 
on the children there. Dr. Maxwell said 
that some of them had become schools 
for thieves instead of schools for citizen- 
ship as was intended—and all for the 
want of a little supervision. I do not 
know how it may be in the country, but 
I know this that you cannot turn city 
children loose to play in a tenement en- 
vironment where “all the influences make 
for unrighteousness,” without having the 
tough and the thief come in where he 
is not wanted. Hence it is the very 
parody upon commor sense to appropri- 
ate money for playgrounds and refuse 
it for supervision. That is, indeed, sav- 
ing at the spigot and wasting at the bung- 
hole. If play is a process of education 
it must be directed into safe channels, 
by which I do not mean that children 
should not be left to their own healthy 
initiative. They should. I was delighted 
to see the president giving the mothers’ 
congress that advice. But note the word 
“healthy.” Conditions in congested parts 
of the modern city are not healthy, and 
Washington is by no means exempt from 
that characterization. It has some slums 
as bad as are found anywhere in the land, 
and some that are worse. 

We in New York shall have to deal 
with the conditions which our neglect, or 
parsimony, or both, have caused, and 
that promptly. For we have no inten- 
tion of either letting our playgrounds be 
perverted to the use of the evil one so 
early in the game, or else of hiding be- 
hind the plea that playgrounds are a 
failure. They were never so much of a 
success as today, and the success will be 
greater because of our seeing where we 
have gone wrong. Congress has full 
authority in Washington. It is at once 
legislature, common council and all the 
rest, and upon it rests the responsibility. 
Will it set a paltry five or ten thousand 
dollars against the moral health of the 
children in the national capital? And, 
once it has recognized the justice of the 
claim by appropriating money for play- 
grounds, what right has Congress to ask 
that private beneficence shall pay for 
keeping them running? As well build the 
schools and demand that a benevolent 
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public shall pay the teachers’ salaries. 
There is no difference. 

“We have furnished the playgrounds ; 
now let them go and play.” Not ina 
long time has my mail brought as definite 
a challenge as that. As an officer of the 
Playgrounds Association of America, if 
but an honorary one, I accept the chal- 
lenge, and respectfully call upon Con- 
gress to send for City Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell of New York’s 
public schools, and for District Superin- 
tendent Julia Richman of his staff, to tell 
them why city playgrounds should be 
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supervised. If other witnesses on that 
point are desired, I shall be prepared to 
furnish them, both from my own city and 
from Boston, and I can promise that 
their testimony will be entirely convinc- 
ing. It was but yesterday that the as- 
sistant in charge of a great mission house 
told me of three men sent to jail for 
assault upon little girls in one play- 
ground near his charge on the East Side. 
I am glad of an opportunity to let all 
the facts be known. While we are about 
this, let us make a clean job of it. 


Child Labor and Social Progress 


A. J. McHelway 


Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee for the Southern States 


The National Child Labor Committee 
met in its fourth annual session in At- 
lanta, by invitation of the Georgia Child 
Labor Committee. The Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce and the City Council heart- 
ily seconded the invitation. There was 
an undercurrent of hostility, due to the 
very purposes for which the committee 
was organized, but this only increased the 
determination of others to show courtesy 
and hospitality. Receptions were given 
by the Woman’s Club, the Council of 
Jewish Women, by Mrs. Warren Boyd, 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, and by Governor Hoke Smith. The 
citizens of Atlanta tendered a banquet 
to the visitors, as a formal welcome to 
the city, on Thursday night, April 2, at 
which notable addresses were made by 
General Clifford L. Anderson, chairman 
of the Georgia Child Labor Committee ; 
Hooper Alexander, of the Georgia Legis- 
lature; Mayor Joyner; Asa G. Candler, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Mrs. Hamilton Douglas, speaking as a 
representative of the .Women’s Clubs, 
and M. C. W. Bernhardt, representing 
organized labor. Dr. Felix Adler re- 
sponded in behalf of the committee. The 
morning and afternoon sessions were 
held at the auditorium of the Piedmont 
Hotel, which was well filled. The even- 
ing meetings and the final session Sun- 
day afternoon convened at the Grand 


Opera House, where the attendance was 
smaller than had been hoped for, owing 
probably to special services that were be- 
ing held by the churches of the three 
leading denominations. 

The members of the National Commit- 
tee attending the meeting were: Felix 
Adler, chairman; Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, vice-chairman; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
general secretary ; Everett W. Lord, sec- 
retary for the New England states; E. 
N. Clopper, secretary for the Ohio Val- 
ley states; A. J. McKelway, secretary 
for the Southern states; Edward T. De- 
vine, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Chancellor 
James H. Kirkland, Dr. G -B. Wit 
mer, Governor Hoke Smith, and E. 
W. Frost. A letter of regret at 
his inability to attend was sent by 
ex-President Cleveland, saying: “I 
hope it is not necessary for me 
to assure you that I am greatly interest- 
ed in the purposes of the organization, 
and earnestly hope it may reach the stage 
of the greatest usefulness’ and prove a 
blessing to those who must hereafter 
bear the burden of our citizenship.” 

The first discussion, on the question 
“What is a Good Child Labor Law ?” in- 
dicated progress. The need of placing 
the principle of child-protection upon the 
statute books is no longer to be consid- 
ered, but the duty of securing advanced 
and effective legislation. Since the last 
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annual meeting, Florida and Mississippi 
have passed child labor laws, so that 
there are now no Southern states with- 
out them, and only one state in the union, 
Nevada. The secretary for the southern 
states was able to report in addition 
amended laws in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Alabama, with the prospect of 
a model child labor law for Oklahoma in 
accordance with the mandate of its con- 
stitution. Since the organization of the 
committee, four years ago, thirty-four 
states have amended these laws in the 
right direction or have enacted them for 
the first time,—eighteen states in the leg- 
islative session of 1907-8. There was a 
tone of hopefulness and of determination 
after constructive work in all the ad- 
dresses made. Especially was this feat- 
ure marked at the afternoon session of 
Friday, under the topic, Child Labor and 
Education. George F. Milton, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, had an admirable paper 
on Compulsory Education in the South. 
He was frank in giving the facts as to 
illiteracy in the South, his paper bristling 
with such statements as these: 

In 1900, 27.5 per cent of all the illiterate 
white voters were in the southern states, 
with only 14.9 per cent of the white voters 
to be found here. . In Tennessee, in 
spite of the reduction of the percentage of 
illiterates in the last three decades, the ac- 
tual number of white illiterates of voting age 
has increased from 37,713 in 1870 to 52,418 in 
1900. ‘ The scholastic population of Tennes- 
see in 1905 was 762,894. Enrollment in the 
public schools, 537,000. But the average at- 
tendance was only 348,000. ... In some 
quarters, where there is a large Negro 
population, the cost of compulsory education 
is urged as an objection. But it would seent 
that as the Negro is to be here, he ought to 
have the best sort of training. The Negro 
child, as does the white child, needs not only 
the technical instruction in letters, but more, 
he needs the discipline and character-form- 
ing influences of the schools... . The 
question you have met here to consider is 
bound with that of education. As the mill 
doors close on the child, the school doors 
should open. The same humanitarian spirit 
which would protect the boy or girl from the 
destructive influences of labor at an imma- 
ture age, should be directed to securing the 
attendance of that child in school. 

With this introduction, Owen R. Love- 
joy followed with a paper on The Func- 
tion of Education in Abolishing Child 
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Labor. Taking a more national view of 
the subject he showed from the reports 
of the Department of Education that 
fifty per cent of all public school pupils 
were in the first and second grades. Out 
of the army of 20,000,000 children at- 
tending the public schools this year, there 
will be at least 5,000,000 deserters before 
the roll can be called at the beginning of 
next year. For every one of these de- 
serters, going into an occupation that has 
any advantage for the employe, four en- 
ter a cotton mill or become messengers 
or cash girls. Many of these children 
would be in school if the school promised 
preparation for some life pursuit. The 
need of practical education is therefore 
obvious, and is being gradually recog- 
nized. In 1890 only thirty-seven city 
school systems reported as having man- 
ual training. In 1906 there were 510. 
It has been said that all our training to- 
day is a training for consumption, and if 
that be true it is a most unintelligent 
training. Every worker during his vo- 
cational training should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the demands 
and conditions of labor in other indus- 
tries. What is required is not that our 
public schools shall be called into requi- 
sition to train experts in single special- 
ized trades, in order to lift the burden 
of expense from the employer, but that 
they shall become so alert and well de- 
veloped as to be fitted for a choice of sev- 
eral opportunities. The man- 
ufacturer doubts the efficiency of labor 
thus trained. Organized labor fears that 
the public trade school will flood the la- 
bor market and increase the sharpness 
of competition for work. But as Robert 
A. Woods has observed: “It is inconceiv- 
able that as a class, school trained work- 
men should not be even more jealous 
than others of all unreasonable encroach- 
ments upon their wage standard, and 
that they should not apply their addition- 
al training to the development of even 
more effective forms of labor organiza- 
tions than now exist.” . . ; Mr. 
Lovejoy stated that the National Child 
Labor Committee is content with no par- 
tial program for the elimination of child 
labor. Prohibitive legislation and com- 
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pulsory elementary education open the 
door to opportunity for youth, but the ed- 
ucation must be of such a character as 
to help the child by its attraction and lead 
him into such fields of skilled labor that 
in the education of his own children com- 
pulsion will cease to be necessary. 

Rey. E. A. Seddon, told of his recent 
investigations in the mill villages of 
Mississippi and South Carolina. In the 
former state, fifty per cent of the mill 
children were found to be illiterate and 
about the same proportion in South Car- 
olina. Often the mill managers were 
found to be ignorant of the facts as to 
the illiteracy of their employes. There 
was found to be a large disproportion 
between the school enrollment and the 
school attendance. Mr. Seddon was fol- 
lowed by Lewis W. Parker, who was in- 
troduced as a “humane, enlightened and 
far-seeing manufacturer, from South 
Carolina.” Hye said that he would not 
minimize the evil of child labor, though 
he deplored the tendency to exaggeration 
of the actual conditions, by the National 
Committee and its servants. He object- 
ed to any such legislation as would ap- 
pear to be aimed at the manufacturers, or 
the cotton mill manufacturers as a class. 
He believed that compulsory education 
was the true solution of the child labor 
problem and that what South Carolina 
needed more than child labor legislation 
was compulsory education, birth regis- 
tration and a marriage license law. He 
claimed that the South Carolina manu- 
facturers had been advocating these 
measures along with the child labor law 
before the state or national committees 
on the subject had come into. existence. 
He argued, from the census bulletins on 
manufactures that child labor in South 
Carolina was rapidly decreasing and 
spoke of the welfare work that was be- 
ing carried on successfully by many cot- 
ton mills (of which, by the way, some of 
Mr. Parker’s mills are the most conspicu- 
ous examples). He also quoted from 
some more recent school statistics to 
prove that the school enrollment in the 
mill counties in South Carolina was 
greater than in the rural counties. 

The annual address was delivered by 
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the chairman, Dr. Felix Adler, on Fri- 
day evening. No attempt will be made 
to give a synopsis of this address, on the 
Anti-Child Labor Movement in the Idea 
of American Civilization. It must be 
read in full to be appreciated. Profes- 
sor Henderson had an important theme, 
The Social Cost of Accident, Ignorance 
and Exhaustion. The secretary for the 
southern states read a paper on the Lead- 
ership of the Child, showing how, in the 
process of evolution, the helplessness of 
the child had created motherhood and 
fatherhood, how the prolongation of the 
period of childhood had helped to estab- 
lish all social laws, how the child labor 
system cut across this beneficent tenden- 
cy, and how the renewed consideration of 
the child had led in the South, in recent 
years, to many advances in social pro- 
egress. 

Saturday morning there was an inter- 
esting discussion of the problems of fac- 
tory inspection, led by E. W. Frost, of 
Wisconsin. Chief Inspector Morgan of 
Ohio and Miss Jean Gordon of Louis- 
iana spoke, and the discussion was en- 
livened . by comment from Mr. Frost, 
Mrs. Kelley, Dr. Devine, Martin A., 
Marks, a Cleveland manufacturer, and 
Nathaniel A. Bacon of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Fred. S. Hall’s paper on the Schol- 
arship System also created a lively inter- 
change of views. i 

E. N. Clopper’s discussion of the ém- 
ployment of children in street trades in 
Cincinnati gave an interesting glimpse 
into the life of newsboys and some of the: 
modern work that is being done for their 
education and happiness. There are 900 
newsboys in Cincinnati, he said, and for 
the benefit of these a Newsboys’ Protec- 
tive association has been established by 
means of which the boys have the advan- 
tages of club libraries, baths and reading 
rooms. Only about five per cent of them, 
he said, are out of school illegally. 

Everett W. Lord, secretary of the child 
labor committee for the New England 
states, read a paper on the present status 
of child labor in his section. The gospel 
of work, he intimated, had perhaps been 
overworked in the Puritan corner of 
America. 
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We have held steadfastly to the maxim 
that Satan still finds work for idle hands to 
do, but accepted rather grudgingly the truth 
that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. It is doubtless to this inherent dread 
of idleness on the New Englander’s part that 
such abuses of child labor as do exist there 
are traceable. 

At the same time he pointed out the 
fact that long years ago the New Eng- 
land states had taken the question vigor- 
ously into hand, and then he showed the 
great progress that has been made in 
making the minimum age limit of chil- 
dren who may work in factories, fourteen 
years, and in the requirements of com- 
pulsory education. He dwelt on the 
need of industrial, or vocational, educa- 
tion for children who will likely follow 
trades of one kind or another, and show- 
ed that, for these purely literary training 
is not adequate or practicable. 

Saturday evening, the speakers were 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Edward T. De- 
vine, Mrs. A. O. Granger and Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Mrs. Kelley showed 
the Consumer’s Responsibility for Child 
Labor. She traced the progress of the 
Consumers’ League movement, from its 
inception to the present awakening of the 
public conscience as to the conditions un- 
der which goods are manufactured, 
transported and sold. An encouraging 
report was made of the change in New 
York city with regard to Christmas shop- 
ping, and the employment of women ana 
children after the regular hours. Mr. 
Devine spoke on The New View of the 
Child. 

Mrs. A. O. Granger, formerly chair- 
man of the Child Labor Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and active in the advancement of the 
cause of the children in Georgia, read an 
interesting paper on the work of the 
Women’s Clubs in Child Labor Reform. 
Dr. Lindsay discussed the Scope of Na- 
tional and State Regulation of Child La- 
bor. He developed the idea that there 
might not only be regulation by the 
different states, but by states grouped to- 
gether by industrial circumstances, so as 
to prevent the competition within these 
groups of the states with less advanced 
communities. He believed, however, 
that the national government, through its 
control over interstate commerce, which 
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extended to the very conditions of manu- 
facture for the purposes of interstate 
commerce, had the right and therefore 
the duty of fixing a minimum age limit 
for the employment of children in indus- 
tries, where the products were shipped 
into other states. Of course authority 
of the national government was absolute 
in the District of Columbia, as yet with- 
out a child labor law, and in the terri- 
tories and dependencies of the nation. 

The best tribute to the program of 
Sunday afternoon, on the Ethical and 
Religious Aspects of the Child Labor 
Problem, was the fact that a large audi- 
ence listened for three hours to the ad- 
dresses that were made, by Chancellor 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University; by 
Governor Hoke Smith, who spoke of the 
duty of the people in child-protection, the 
power of public sentiment, and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to use his 
influence in behalf of the cause; by Miss 
Jean Gordon, on the Church and Child 
Labor Reform; by Miss Kate Barnard, 
on What the New State is Doing for the 
Children, and by Dr. J. W. Stagg, of 
Birmingham, on the Psychology of the 
Child. To the audience, the most inter- 
esting of these addresses was Miss Bar- 
nard’s. She spoke of what had already 
been accomplished in Oklahoma for a 
model penal system, juvenile court bills, 
and compulsory education measures. 

The fourth annual meeting closed with 
the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions : 


Resolved, That the national child labor 
committee, in convention assembled, has 
heard with pleasure of the great work the 
governor and legislature of Oklahoma are 
doing for the protection of the children, and 
hopes that the legislation now pending will 
be adopted and that other states will emu- 
late her example. 

Resolved, That we hereby endorse the 
District of Columbia child labor bill now 
pending in congress, and urge its passage 
for the protection of the children at our 
national capital. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the com- 
mittee and its guests and friends are hereby 
tendered to the people of Atlanta, for their 
abounding hospitality; to the governor of 
Georgia, for the delightful reception ten- 
dered us; to individuals and: clubs, too nu- 
merous to mention, for courtesies extended, 
and to the three daily newspapers for the 
space freely given to the reports of the meet- 
ing and their unanimous advocacy of our 
cause. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Rose Planting in Portland, Ore.—Baltimore’s Civic Center—Garden Contest 
in Salem, Mass.—The Cow as a City Planner—Playgrounds 


in Cincinnati 


THE CITY OF ROSES 


In Portland, Ore., Washington’s birthday 
was celebrated “under a clear sky and a 
June-like sun” by the planting of five thous- 
and rose bushes by school children. The 
roses were set out on public grounds, and 
the occasion was marked by addresses by the 
governor and the mayor, and by the pres- 
ence of thousands of school children, citi- 
zens and visitors. Very likely, as a celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday, the occasion 
was unique. Significant of the event is the 
fact that Portland has determined to be the 
rose city. Already miles of residential 
streets are beautiful with roses on the strip 
of grass between walk and curb, and in 
Portland roses bloom all the year round. 


TO PRESERVE THE FORESTS 


Though the preservation of the national 
forests is not directly a civic improvement 
problem, mention can perhaps be made with 
propriety in this department of the very 
strong bulletin which has been prepared by 
Henry A. Barker, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association’s special committee on 
nztional forests. Mr. Barker, as the father 
of the metropolitan park movement in 
Providence, had already established a repu- 
tation for thoroughness, energy and tire- 
lessness; and. the’ present  bulletin—or 
“clipping sheet”—is a testimony to those 
qualities. The matter could hardly be pre- 
sented to the people and to Congress more 
forcibly, nor could its significance to the 
nation at large be more strikingly depicted. 


BALTIMORE’S CIVIC CENTER 


Now there is talk of a great civic center 
for Baltimore. The Municipal Art Society 
and the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation recently co-operated to have John 
M. Carrére, Arnold W. Brunner and Frederick 
L. Olmsted visit the city to pass upon the 
tentative plan that had been prepared by 
two local men, Col. Sherlock Swann and 
Josias Pennington. The plan is very elab- 
orate, and it is said that the experts will 
not greatly change it. It involves the city’s 
purchase of a good deal of valuable land; 
but the city, looking forward to carrying 
out the scheme, has gone to the legislature 
for permission to purchase more land than 
is actually needed for the improvement, so 
that it may partially reimburse itself by 
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the resale of abutting sites at the enhanced 
value which the improvement will bestow. 
This is a permission that Philadelphia and 
cities of Ohio already have, and that has 
been earnestly advocated for New York. It 
is the plan that finances the great municipal 
improvements of Europe and South America, 


OLD SOCIETY’S NEW PURPOSE 


“Ye Village Improvement Society of New 
York,” which is said to have been organ- 
ized in 1660, has been formally reorganized 
in this year of grace. One of its earliest 
acts after its revival was to address a letter 
to the mayor, the board of aldermen, and 
the building departments of Greater New 
York, protesting against the use of “pulley 
line clothes poles” in connection with tene- 
ments. Though reinforced by the fire dan- 
ger connected with this common device, the 
protest—which is certainly novel in improve- 
ment annals—was made mainly on the 
ground of appearances. The letter, declar- 
ing the custom “primitive” and “make- 
shift,’ says the “ungainly poles, from which 
radiate a network of pulley lines, often hung 
with a nondescript assortment of the family 
wash, rugs, and clothing, are unsightly, and 
unsanitary,” and it asks, since substitutes 
are available, that an ordinance be passed 
prohibiting their further erection and con- 
demning those now in use. What a changed 
New York it would be, and how we should 
miss the million families’ fluttering wash. 


A GARDEN CONTEST 


The circular of the Civic League of Salem 
(Mass.), announcing the terms of its home 
and school garden contest for 1908 has come 
to this department. The league offers $150 in 
thirty-three prizes and twenty-one gratuities, 
and some special prizes besides—a decided 
increase over last year. The prizes offered 
are for the greatest improvement shown, in 
back yards or front yards or, especially, in 
a combination of both; and the gardens may 
be all flowers, or all vegetables, or both 
flowers and vegetables as the contestant 
elects, Further, as improvement is what 
especially counts, the cleaning up of yards 
will do much to win a prize. The contest is 
open to any resident of Salem, but the in- 
terest of the children is especially desired, 
and where a successful contestant is under 
ten years of age a prize of fifty cents 
will be given in every case, since most of 
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the more important prizes are books or tools, 
which would not be as welcome to a small 
child. The committee will visit each garden 
from time to time during the season. It 
has seemed worth while to note here with 
some care the terms of this contest, because 
of their general suggestiveness. 


COWS VERSUS ENGINEERS 


The American Civic Association has issued 
in leaflet form a letter which was written 
by Mrs. MeCrea, the chairman of its rail- 
road department, to a woman in the South, 
who had asked some question in regard to 
the street development of the town in which 
she lives. There is so much sound advice 
in the letter that the association was well 
justified in printing it. Mrs. McCrea says, 
in part, ‘““Most earnestly I plead for the pres- 
ervation of the natural picturesqueness of 
your town. Do not allow the idea of the 
city engineers to imperil this. With all due 
respect to engineers, they are straight-line 
people, and as a class have very little natural 
appreciation for the artistic. The fact is, 
many towns are situated where checker- 
board streets are seemingly a necessity; but, 
where you have been so blessed as to have 
your streets laid out on graceful lines, pre- 
serving the natural picturesqueness of the 
situation, I -would fight to the death before 
I would allow the situation to be changed, 
were I a resident.” Winding streets and 
beautiful trees, she says, are a legacy, be- 
longing not to the people who live in the 
town now, but to their children and chil- 
dren’s children, and you “have no right to 
sacrifice them to an individual opinion.” 
She adds that she would rather trust a cow 
to make graceful lines than a city engineer 


(!). “Have you ever noticed a cow-path in 
the country?’, she asks. “It is always 
graceful.” 


RESULTS IN ST. LOUIS 


The city planning number of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons contained a review of 
the very remarkable city improvement re- 
port which was issued a year ago by the 
Civic League of St. Louis. The achievement 
was one of which few organizations would 
be capable, and of which any might be proud. 
There may now be added to that review the 
statement that the league has secured the 
legislation for carrying its recommendations 
into effect, and that it is already actively 
engaged in developing neighborhood civic 
centers. The league is one that does things, 
as is shown by the following extracts from 
a letter: “It drafted and secured the pass- 
age of an ordinance creating the office of 
city forester, providing also for the planting, 
culture and preservation of shade trees and 
shrubbery. It operated and maintained free 
public baths, until these were operated by 
the city. It established and maintained a 
vacation school in the Jefferson School build- 
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ing, until the Board of Education took 
charge of this one and of another as well.” 
To start good things, to prove their worth, 
and to set the standard for their conduct; 
and then to turn these over to the proper 
official body, leaving private enterprise free 
to meet another need, is one of the wisest 
and most beneficent lines of action that a 
civic organization can undertake. 


THE CHILDREN’S PETITION 


The forestry service of the government 
has recently received a petition, said to be 
unique in the history of the service. It 
comes from a town in California, prays for 
the establishment of a redwood national 
park, and is signed by 1,400 school children. 
The words of the petition are worth quoting, 
for their personal character: 


“We, the children of Eureka schools, have 
been studying about our redwood forests, 
and, along with the rest of the people of 
our country, feel that representative groves 
of these trees should be preserved for our- 
selves and coming generations of children, 
and we respectfully petition the United 
States government to take some action 
toward establishing a natural forest of red- 
woods.” , 


In Rochester, N. Y., a petition for a play- 
ground signed by some eleven hundred chil- 
dren, was sent to the city authorities last 
year, and it is said that not the least inter- 
esting, though an irrelevant, feature of it 
was its showing of the improvement in pen- 
manship as one advanced from grade to 
grade. There is this to be said in favor of 
allowing children to sign petitions on public 
matters, assuming that pains are taken to 
have the children understand the matter: 
They learn thus, the connection between pub- 
lic action and the expression of public sen- 
timent, and the responsibility that rests on 
individuals. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


There has been some criticism of the park 
plans recently made by George E. Kessler, 
for Cincinnati, the ground of the criticism 
being the fact that the plans —otherwise 
most liberal and ambitious—offered little in 
the way of playgrounds. Mr. Kessler is 
now said to have made a statement on the 
subject, which is interesting not only as a 
reply to the specific charge, but for its 
bearing on the general theory of park devel- 
opment. For Mr. Kessler, it must be remem- 
bered, is at present one of the most active 
park planners in the United States. He is 
reported to have said: “A park system is 
essentially a scheme for the beautifying of a 
city and for recreation along other lines than 
play or sport. The development of the body 
is as much a part of an educational system 
as is the development of the mind and char- 
acter, and all should be under one head. 
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Now, this suggests that the best possible 
place for a playground is in connection with 
a school house. It is the schoolhouse that 
children are best acquainted with, next to 
their homes. It is to the school house that 
they go and where they congregate and stay 
much of their time. How natural, then, that 
in connection with every school there should 
be adequate playgrounds. I understand there 
is a movement here in the Board of Educa- 
tion to secure additional property near school 
houses and that money has been appro- 
priated or proceedings started for appropria- 
tion. This is the wise thing to do. A play- 
ground does not belong to a park system 
any more than does a school house.” 


TREES AND WIRES 


Park and Cemetery has lately printed a 
symposium on how to safeguard the street 
trees when they come in contact with pub- 
lic service wires strung along the highways. 
Charles A. Whittet, superintendent of parks 
in Lowell, says that no wire company there 
is allowed to cut or trim the trees. They 
are wholly in charge of the park commission. 
A penalty of $20 is levied for each offense 
in trimming. “Where it is necessary to 
run wires through trees, they have to be 
covered with wooden tubes.” In Connecti- 
eut, no cutting or pruning of street trees 
for wires can be done without the sanction 
of the tree warden which each town is re 
quired by state law to elect. G. A. Parker, 
superintendent of the parks at Hartford, 
says: “On account of the wires, trolley poles, 
and other street appliances which modern 
conditions require, I most earnestly advocate 
the planting of street trees next to the prop- 
erty line and not next to the curb line. 
This does away with a great deal of trim- 
ming of trees and injury to them. It also 
gives the roots a better feeding ground.” C. 
M. Loring of Minneapolis, says that the park 
board there “had every man arrested who 
trimmed a tree without a permit and the 
court inflicted a good big fine and a promise 
of imprisonment if the culprit came a second 
time. Now, if a tree interferes with the 
wires, a permit is applied for, which is re- 
ferred to the committee on street trees, and 
if the tree can be trimmed without injuring 
it the permit is granted, if not, the com- 
pany takes some other means of overcoming 
the difficulty. Usually this is by stringing 
a cable instead of a number of single wires.” 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL 


The annual report of the trustee who, 
under the wills of Richard and Sarah A. 
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Smith, is responsible for the conduct of the 
children’s playhouse and playground in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is of interest. 
This is not so much for its statement of the 
endless pleasure they are giving, as for its 
suggestion of the loveliness of such a pri- 
vate benefaction. The playhouse and play- 
ground for little children were a good deal 
of a novelty in the United States when these 
were established, in 1899. They have now, 
happily, become a familiar feature of our 
parks, and of social work in cities. But, 
almost without exception, they are estab- 
lished by the municipality, or by the collec- 
tive action of a good many persons. This 
is best, of course. And yet, as there are 
not half as many of them as there ought to 
be, it would be very well if private muni- 
ficence, appreciating the benefit of such a 
gift, would supplement through individual 
generosity what the community as a whole 
has been able to do. The house and grounds 
which the Smith bequests constructed and 
maintain, have not been closed a single day ~ 
since they were opened—in 1899. Mean- 
while, more than 700,000 little children have 
had pleasure in them. On stormy days 
the house will shelter 2,000 persons; but, 
all the time it is attractive with its amuse- 
ments and games, its songs and books, its 
hammocks and rocking horses. There is 
even a trained nurse, with hospital equip- 
ment to treat childish bruises, real and im- 
aginary; and so well does she fill her réle that 
for only four cases has a physician been re- 
quired. Outside the house there is a wad- 
ing pool, and there are whole rows of 
swings and teters and such delights, and 
twelve tons of white dry sand are in a pavil- 
ion, to be wondrously wrought by baby 
hands. 


TOWN-PLANNING 


“The Relation of Town-Planning to the 
National Life,” a paper read at a confer- 
ence in Wolverhampton, England, by Mr. T. 
C. Horsfall, M. A., reviews intelligently the 
advantages of preparing a comprehensive 
plan in advance of the settlement of a sec- 
tion of a town or city. Mr, Hérsfall an- 
nounces that the English government has 
promised to bring in a town-planning bill 
at this session and he expresses the hope 
that it will correspond with the Swedish 
town-planning act which was passed in 1874, 
and from which he quotes the following sec- 
tion: “For every town there shall be pre- 
pared a plan for the regulation of its gen- 
eral arrangement and of the building within 
it. The plan shall regulate not only the 
buildings, but the streets, markets, and other 
public places.” He refers in closing to sim- 
ilar acts in other European countries. 
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Schenectady’s Organization Adopts a Constitution—Nationalities and 


Dependency—Novel Housing Plan in Indianapolis— 
Buffalo Society’s Year Book 


SCHENECTADY’'S ASSOCIATION 


An interesting form of organization is the 
Schenectady (N. Y.), Charities Association, 
which began work in March, 1908. It is 
a branch of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and constitutes the Schenectady County 
Committee of this association. According to 
the constitution adopted at the meeting held 
recently for organization, the objects are 
stated to be: 

To endeavor to improve the mental, moral 
and physical condition of all persons sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public or pri- 
vate charity in the county of Schenectady. 

To aid in securing the adoption of such 
measures in the care and training of de- 
pendent children as shall speedily restore 
them to the normal life of the community. 

To take such measures as may from time 
to time be found advisable for the preven- 
tion of the spread of tuberculosis and for 
the protection of the public health. 

To induce the adoption by the community 
of such measures in the organization and ad- 
ministration of both public and private char- 
ty as may improve the condition of the 
poor. 

The management of the society is vested 
in an executive committee, consisting of the 
officers and the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, and most of the active work will 
be carried on by four standing committees, 
on city and county charitable institutions, 
children, the prevention of tuberculosis, and 
the organization of charity. 

Schenectady is a city of upwards of 70,000 
population, a city which has grown so rap- 
idly as to outgrow its charitable agencies. 

While the new association is in very large 
measure, a self governed and self sustaining 
organization, its connection with the State 
Charities Aid Association will keep it in 
touch with the most progressive charitable 
work throughout the state, and should be of 
very great assistance to the local work 


NATIONALITIES AND DEPENDENCY 


In far away Hawaii there has been an As- 
sociated Charities since 1899 The report 
of the society for the year ending December 
31, 1907, announces the creation of a com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon the 
causes and cure of pauperism. One of its 
objects is ‘“‘to ascertain whether there is 
such a thing as a race predisposition to 
pauperism.” Considering the cosmopolitan 
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population of the island this committee’s re- 
port will be of considerable importance. 
All the national societies are in close co- 
operation with the associated charities and 
are represented upon the committee which 
includes members of the native royal family. 
The manager reports that fifteen nationalities 
are represented in its records: Portuguese, 
Porto Rican, Hawaiian, American, British, 
Spanish, German, Chinese, French, Swedish, 
Russian, East Indian, Hebrew and Negro. 


AUGUSTA (GA.) SCHOOL HOME 


One of the most interesting places visited 
by the field secretary in his recent southern 
trip was the School Home in Augusta, 
Georgia. Primarily the home was started 
for the domestic science work of a public 
school in a mill district. When the plans 
were projected it was realized that there 
was not room for the work in the school 
building itself, so a cottage near by was 
rented and fitted up. Now that.a preten- 
tious new school building is nearing comple- 
tion, the old building is to be abandoned, 
but the school home is not to be absorbed 
by the edifice that succeeds it, because the 
school home, borrowing some _ settlement 
features, appears to be a far superior place 
of training to the most elaborate school 
rooms. The cottage has a parlor, dining 
room and sitting room, all prettily and rest- 
fully, yet cheaply furnished. The lesson 
which America as a whole has yet to learn 
that pretty homes do not necessarily mean 
costly homes, is taught by example. The 
care of a whole house, excepting the bed- 
rooms, can all be demonstrated here. The 
kitchen is well stocked with convenient labor 
saving devices. The sewing classes meet in 
the dining and sitting rooms before and 
after the mid-day meals. Mothers’ meetings 
similar to those held in settlements are a 
feature of the home. The whole plan is ad- 
mirably worked out. It seems to combine 
the best features of the domestic science 
work of schools and settlements. 


COLUMBUS (GA.) ORGANIZES 


Columbus, Georgia, a city of 25,000, with 
10,000 living in suburbs, is one of the most 
progressive cities in the South. Its system 
of industrial education in the public schools 
is excellent and includes definite training in 
trades in which there are openings in the 
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eity’s industries. Social welfare work has 
begun in some of the mills and many of the 
neighborhoods where factory workers live 
are models. The houses are not as ugly as 
architects devoid of art and contractors de- 
void of imagination, can make them. They 
really look like homes with private grounds, 
running water and refreshing greenness 
everywhere. Columbus’s streets are half 
park, half street. It is not surprising then, 
that Columbus has taken hold of the asso- 
ciated charities plan and has organized a 
society, whose program is laid out upon the 
most progressive lines. The leaders are 
determined to attack wrongs as they arise, 
and the installment furniture business 
strikes them as an existing evil that calls 
for reform. 

Among their other projects are thorough 
registration, investigation, treatment; effi- 
cient inspection of the milk supply to avert 
a recurrence of the epidemic of last year’s 
summer sickness among infants; meat in- 
speciion, enforcement of vagrancy laws, and 
home collection of small savings. Heading 
the society is Professor C. B. Gibson, super- 
intendent of schools, to whom the city is in- 
debted for its public industrial school sys- 
tem. The officers are: President, C. B. Gib- 
son; vice-presidents, Dr. J. P. McFerrin, 
Rey. S. Alston Wragg, Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
Dr. I. S. McHlroy, Dr. F. Rosenthal. The 
other members of the board are: C. Gunby 
Jordan, Rhodes Browne, J. T. Cooper, F. V. 
Garrad, T. S. Methvin, L. H. Chappell, 
George J. Burrus, Leo Loewenherz, George 
Y. Banks, James J. Gilbert, J. A. Kirvin, B. 
Phillips, H. Sternberg, George B. Whiteside, 
8S. P. Gilbert, A. C. Chancellor, F. J. Dudley, 
John F. Flournoy. 

This finance committee has been appointed 
to arrange for a personal canvass for funds 
by the members of the board: EK. P. Dis- 
mukes, chairman; J. A. Kirvin, H. Stern- 
berg, L. A. Camp, F. J. Dudley. 


APPOINTMENTS IN BALTIMORE 


The growth of the Charity Organization 
Society and the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor in Balti- 
more, which was greatly accelerated four 
years ago by the union of the two organiza- 
tions under the name of the Federated Char- 
ities, has led to an important and inevitable 
reorganization which went on the first of 
the year. The office of district secretary 
has been created, with Miss Elizabeth Brown, 
who for seven years has been agent in the 
eastern district, as the first incumbent. Her 
duties are those which in other cities belong 
to supervisors of agents or superintendents 
of districts. The federation of the two so- 
cieties made necessary the setting apart of 
one experienced and efficient worker whose 
business would be to unify and standardize 
the eleven districts into which the city as 
a whole is divided. As the joint registra- 
tion bureau at the central office building is 
the clearing house of all the districts, her 
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office will be in the bureau, and, in the in- 
terest of complete co-operation, the respon- 
sibility for the management of the bureau 
through the necessary clerks will devolve 
upon the district secretary. 

The finance department of the Federated 
Charities has been reorganized and enlarged 
into what is called the extension department, 
and Miss Janet E. Kemp, whose investigation 
of housing conditions in Baltimore and 
Washington are familiar to readers of this 
magazine, is to be the secretary in charge. 
Her duties will be those of a financial secre- 
tary acting under the direction of a joint 
finance committee, and much more. With 
the necessary clerical help she will carry for- 
ward to completion a ‘‘follow-up system,” at 
which a beginning has already been made, 
similar in kind to that which is successfully 
in operation in the Washington Associated 
Charities. She will also inaugurate an edu- 
cational campaign for the extension not only 
of the list of supporters of the Federated 
Charities, but of the ideals and methods for 
which the organization stands. This will be 
done by private interviews, public addresses, 
and stereopticon exhibits, and any and every 
legitimate means to the end that the city 
may be saturated with the spirit and pur- 
pose which kindle the enthusiasm of all who 
are already initiated into the world of sound 
philanthropy. 


A NOVEL INDIANAPOLIS PLAN 


In January, 1907, the Charity Organization 
Society of Indianapolis planned to build 
small houses upon its own property which 
widows of families with young children 
could have free until their children were 
able to work. The plans called for small 
cottages, four in a group, surrounding a 
common dining hall, so divided that it 
could be used by four families. 

The financial stringency of the past winter 
brought the plans to a head, for the society 
gave work to unemployed men in the erec- 
tion of a number of the cottages. 

An appeal was made to the public for ad- 
ditional funds and almost all the churches 
in the city co-operated with the society in 
every possible way. 


JACKSONVILLE. ILL., EXPERIMENT 

From Jacksonville, Ill., comes news of an 
interesting experiment. The county cont- 
missioners of Morgan county, Illinois, have 
appointed Mrs. Slaten, general secretary of 
the Jacksonville Associated Charities, over- 
seer of the poor for that county. Wisely 
enough, the commissioners have made the 
appointment only for six months.. They 
have given every indication, however, that 
if the experiment is successful, they hope to 
continue the arrangement indefinitely. 

In the history of the relations between 
public out-door relief officials, and charity 
organization societies, the western officers 
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have always taken the lead. Only in Massa- 
chusetts has there been any widespread and 
cordial co-operation, in the East. It is true 
that there have been instances in other lo- 
calities, for example, in Paterson, New 
Jersey, but they are only sporadic. In the 
West, however, the sentiment appears to be 
running more and more strongly in this 
direction. Never before, however, as far 
as the writer knows, has a public board tried 
the kind of co-operation described above. The 
county commissioners of Morgan county are 
to be congratulated for their open minded- 
ness and lack of prejudice in agreeing to 
make the experiment. 


THE SOCIAL CRITERION 


The admirable paper read before the Edin- 
burgh Charity Organization Society last 
November, by Professor Bernard Bosanquet, 
The Social Criterion, or How to Judge of 
Proposed Social Reforms, has been published 
in pamphlet form. The last two paragraphs 
of the address sum up the argument: 


“Our common purpose, I said, is the ex- 
cellence of human souls: the only means to 
this purpose which as social reformers we 
can handle, lies in legal provisions and acts 
of public and private administration, which 
cannot directly affect anything at all ex- 
cept external circumstances. Our _ pur- 
pose, therefore, can only be promoted indi- 
rectly; and for that reason, the greatest 
skill and finest adjustment are needed in the 
handling of our methods of reform. Simply 
to do in every case what you desire to see 
done, is a policy that frustrates itself, as the 
shelter and food question amply demon- 
strates. 

“Therefore, I conclude that the test by 
which we are to judge of proposed social 
reforms is the old one of their tendency to 
develop character and capacity. But, the 
explanation is necessary, that this does not 
involve standing aside and refusing to 
handle social problems by law and admin- 
istration; it does involve always, and in 
every case, the task of fine adjustment, the 
opening up of opportunity rather than direct 
assistance—above all things a respect for 
all forms of human contrivance and co-op- 
eration, and the continuous endeavor to help 
the people to help themselves.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to explain that 
Professor Bosanquet has before him the 
panorama of English social programs which, 
more than in the United States have at- 
tempted to deal mechanically with condi- 
tions. Among these, of course, are the ques- 
tions of the free meals for school children, 
the endowment of motherhood, comprehen- 
sive free medical service, the automatic pen- 
sioning of old people; ‘and behind that, of 
course, are all that tide swell and tide ebb, 
of varying state policies regarding public re- 
lief, which mark the way back into the cen- 
turies. 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember that 
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such suggested reforms have not been en- 
tirely absent in later years, at least, from 
our discussions. In the main, our reforms, 
whether we are of the school of Professor 
Bosanquet or not, are meeting his conclu- 
sions whenever they take a mechanical form 
of direct assistance with a reduction in legiti- 
mate and reasonable responsibilities, it is 
certainly a serious question whether state 
legislation and administration are the realm 
in which they should be worked out. 


TAKING HOLD WITH VIM 


The Augusta (Ga.) Associated Charities 
has re-organized with a board upon which 
flare many strong business men. At a recent 
meeting it was voted that an immediate 
personal canvass for funds be made. The 
society intends to install an up-to-date reg- 
istration system to secure more paid service. 
It will test the Georgia vagrancy law to see 
if it cannot reach, as it is theoretically sup- 
posed to reach, loafing husbands and fathers, 
supported by the wives and children work- 
ing in the cotton mills. It also intends to 
test the strength of the desertion laws when 
the first case comes up. It intends to agitate 
for the greater extension of industrial train- 
ing in the public schools, especially in the 
creation of an adequate trade school for boys. 
Housing conditions are not particularly bad 
in Augusta, but the visitors of the society 
will be instructed to report any conditions 
which require attention. The home collec- 
tion of small savings, adequate legislation 
for juvenile probation, practical remedies to 
prevent too early marriage, a potent cause 
for desertion, fostered by the lax marriage 
laws of a neighboring state, are among the 
questions which are being considered. The 
new president, W. M. Rowland, has taken 
hold of things with vim. 

The present board consists of W. M. Row- 
land, president; Tracy I. Hickman, vice- 
president; Mrs. Chas. H. Phinizy, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Eugene Verdery, third vice- 
president; Mrs. C. A. Rowland, fourth vice- 
president; J. G. Wiegle, treasurer; Mrs. L. S. 
Arrington, recording secretary; Mrs. E. S. 
Hollingsworth, general secretary; Archibald 
Blackshar, Major J. C. C. Black. Joseph H. 
Day, Rev. Geo. EH. Guille, H. 8. Johnson, S. 
Lesser, S. B. Owens, F..B. Pope, John Phin- 
izy, C. P. Pressley, Irvine Alexander. 

The society is to be congratulated in hav- 
ing in the workers in the constituent so- 
cieties which have made up the Associated 
Charities, a group of women who have al- 
ready taken the larger view and who needed 
but the assistance of the men to do work 
of great social importance. 


BUFFALO'S DIVISION OF WORK 


As a preface to the thirtieth year book of 
the oldest of the old guard, the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Buffalo offers this ad- 
mirable epitome: 
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“Our WorK—1907. 


“The work of this society naturally divides 
itself into two parts. The first part is the 
fundamental work of helping poor families 
in distress. Last year we had under our 
care 1,762 poor families, comprising over 
7,000 people. The aim is not merely to give 
these families temporary relief from suffer- 
ing—although this is always provided—but 
always ultimate self-support, independence, 
and comfort are planned and worked for. 
Part I of this report describes this part of 
our work. 

“The second part of the work of the so- 
ciety deals with conditions revealed by the 
work with families. The intimate knowl- 
edge of city and social conditions secured 
by a trained force in first-hand contact with 
the facts of life among the wage earners 
gives the best sort of data for reform move- 
ments, either legislative or administrative. 
In pursuance of this part of our work we 
have attacked bad housing conditions, tu- 
berculosis, child labor, wife desertion, tru- 
ancy, ete. Part II of the following report 
deals with this work during last year.” 

In the first part there is an exposition of 
the steps which will be useful to those who 
are trying to explain to the uninitiated just 
what we are driving at. The successive 
steps are: 

The kind of work the society is asked to 
do. 

The society’s equipment. 

Learning the trouble. 

Making a plan. 

Getting others to help. 

The personal equation. 

How the society can help the church’s 
relief. 

What it costs really to help 1,762 families. 

In Part II tuberculosis is the first of the 
social enemies taken up. Of note here is the 
opening of the society’s special dispensary 
in December, 1907. The frontispiece of the 
book shows a whole family about to be ex- 
amined in compliance with the excellent rule 
followed when even one member of a pen- 
sioned family has the disease or when any 
patient comes for treatment. This frontis- 
piece by the way serves well as the link be- 
tween the two departments of work. The 
tuberculosis committee has now a competent 
paid secretary and the educational campaign 
and other activities promise to grow in im- 
portance. 

The chief work of the tenement house 
committee has been in fighting for fire es- 
capes where there were none. 

The committee on children besides fur- 
thering state legislation has been engaged 
in endeavoring to bring about an effective 
enforcement of the truancy laws. In this 
direction the society had 1,000 school chil- 
dren examined with the result that sixty- 
three per cent were found to be in need of 
medical or surgical attendance. In  conse- 
quence of this investigation and previous 
agitation by the City Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs the school authorities have provided 
two medical inspectors and a nurse whose 
work must be made effective by appropria- 
tions for salaries. 

The establishment of the Public Lodging 
House which has long been agitated by the 
Charity Organization Society. and the Cath- 
olic Aid Society has been made notable by 
the novel civil service examination which 
was arranged to fill the position of superin- 
tendent. 

The report says: 

“The novelty lay in the fact that there 
were no written questions except as to ex- 
perience and education, and the rating was 
made on personal interviews in turn with 
about forty candidates, with oral questions 
designed to test their personality, Dr. 
Hunter, for this society, and Mr. McDon- 
ough, for the Catholic Aid Society, were 
made associate examiners by the State Civil 
Service Commission, and they are satisfied 
that the three men rated highest, from whom 
the appointment will soon be made, are men 
of force and sympathy. (Mr. Krug, the 
highest on the list, was appointed Decem- 
ber,275. 1907), 

Some of the society’s older activities have 
been in connection with the police and ju- 
venile courts, probation commission, family 
desertion, legal aid, the state movement for 
the blind, parole, the Fitch Créche, penny 
savings and mendicancy. 


REFORM OF SWEDISH POOR LAWS 


In January, 1905, the Central Association 
for Social Work in Sweden appointed a com- 
mittee with powers to investigate the actual 
workings of the poor law, and to present a 
plan of reform. The report contains the fol- 
lowing recommendations: Provision for 
more individual care of the poor; stricter 
compulsory legislation on the care of depend- 
ents, especially in non-support cases. The 
committee considers a legal recognition of 
the right of support necessary. 

The poor law regulation of June 9, 1870, 
had emphasized the principle that every 
parish must support its poor. This was re- 
garded as a duty towards the state, not to- 
wards the individual, who for this reason 
was not permitted to claim support. The 
committee recommends the recognition of a 
right to legal protection in non-support cases. 
It also recommends the legal distinction be- 
tween obligatory and voluntary support of 
the poor. Support should be voluntary only 
so far that the charitable agencies should 
determine to what extent such support 
should be undertaken. At the same time 
a more liberal interpretation of the obliga- 
tion clause ig recommended; that the failure 
to support, on the one hand, and lack of 
ability, on the other hand, should be a suffi- 
cient reason for obligatory care and main- 
tenance. Furthermore, it recommends the 
raising of the age of minority from fifteen 
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to eighteen years in order to give the poor 
law authorities more opportunities for in- 
fluence. 

It was suggested that outdoor relief should 
be prohibited in case of persons whose de- 
pendency is due to drunkenness or idleness, 
or who do not use the relief given for legiti- 
mate purposes. 

Support in the home may be inadvisable 
unless the delinquent be placed in an insti- 
tution. Such support should not usually be 
given for a period longer than six months. 
Every charitable institution should maintain 
a workhouse to give the able-bodied work. 

The committee in its report on dependent 
children strongly urges separation of chil- 
dren from adults. In the case of a nursing 
mother, the woman should be given oppor- 
tunity in the institution to nurse and care 
for her own child. A_ special guardian 
should be provided for each dependent child 
and provision should be made before the 
eighteenth year for the child’s entrance into 
a trade or domestic service. To secure more 
efficient care of infants there should be le- 
gal restrictions prohibiting the industrial oc- 
cupation of the nursing mother within six 
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months of confinement. The state should 
provide a system of insurance for her. 

The formation of a committee for volun- 
tary state supervision in case of all public 
and private institutions is urged. This com- 
mittee should study needs of the country and 
the development of the poor law, should en- 
courage the formation of necessary agencies 
and collect statistics, etc., in regard to other 
progressive countries. This committee is to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the central 
committee of the poor. 

A suggestion is also made, in cases of 
temporary relief, that the person supported 
should be encouraged by the relief agency to 
pay back the sum given during the period 
of dependency. The manner and amount of 
such payment should be in proportion to abil- 
ity and income. Another form of payment 
should be in voluntary labor for the com- 
munity in which dependent lives. If he still 
refuses to pay, a part of his income may be 
appropriated as a mortgage. This method is 
not to be used in case of minor dependents. 

Non-supporters and deserters are forbid- 
den to migrate. In case of refractoriness, 
imprisonment or detention is recommended. 
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How Probation Works in New YorK—Philadelphia’s Juvenile Court—A 
Convict Prison in Japan—Federal Jails in OKlahoma— 
Washington’s Jail a National Disgrace 


PROBATION IN NEW YORK 


Justices Olmsted and Deuel of the Court of 
Special Sessions of New York, have as a 
committee appointed by the court, presented 
facts and figures with some general obser- 
vations relating to both juvenile and adult 
probation. In the Children’s Court, since 
1902, 45,000 cases have been considered and 
6,579 have been treated in a probationary 
way. Of this number, the report says: “It 
has been possible to set the feet of 5,543 so 
firmly in the way that leads to good citizen- 
snip that neither has their commitment in 
institutions been necessary on the original 
case, nor have they been brought back to 
court at any time in all of that period, and 
committed for recurrent offenses. In other 
words, there has been a saving for the entire 
period of more than eighty-four per cent. 
As to adult probation, during the past seven 
years, 4,896 cases were investigated by the 
probation officers of the Court of Special 
Sessions, and 2,131 offenders were placed 
on parole. Less than six per cent of this 
number have violated their parole. 

It is interesting to note that the judges 
have recognized the need of better super- 


vision over the probation system and are 
supporting a bill providing for the super- 
vision of probation for children in this state. 
There is, however, a State Probation Com- 
mission already existing and there seems 
no reason why a second commission should 
be created for this purpose. 


JUVENILE COURT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Recently the committee of the board of 
judges of the Juvenile Court in Philadelphia 
was asked various questions as to the duties, 
rights, powers and privileges of probation 
officers appointed or designated by the court. 
Judge Staake has given an extended opinion 
on the subject. Among other things, the 
judge laid down the following principles in 
regard to the duties of probation officers: 

“A probation officer holds office during the 
pleasure of the court; is to make investiga- 
tions as required by the court; to be present 
at trials; to furnish information and assist- 
ance to the court; to take such charge of a 
child as is required by the court; and he has 
no authority to engage in any other special 
work, such as that called ‘preventive work.’ 
Neither a magistrate, a private citizen, nor 
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any charitable society has any authority 
over probation officers. A probation officer 
has no authority over a child discharged by 
a magistrate, nor can the court subject such 
child to the supervision of a probation offi- 
cer. A child placed on probation is not dis- 
charged, and such probation may be termin- 
ated at any time. It is not the duty of pro- 
bation officers to attend hearings before the 
magistrate at the House of Detention unless 
so directed by the court, nor have they the 
right to influence or interfere with his ac- 
tion. Probation officers have no authority 
over a child in the House of Detention ex- 
cepting as directed by the court; but they 
should be freely admitted to visit such chil- 
dren. It is not the duty of the managers 
of the House of Detention to provide special 
accommodations for probation officers. The 
court has welcomed the assistance and sug- 
gestion of officers and members of probation 
societies, but has no power to delegate its 
own jurisdiction.” 


INCORRIGIBLE OFFENDERS 


The Connecticut Prison Association in its 
report for 1907 has the following paragraph: 
“Condemning the fixed or determinate sen- 
tence practice, the late Francis Wayland, 
dean of the Law School at Yale College, 
said: ‘That a criminal repentant and un- 
reformed, is to be set at liberty for no other 
reason in the world than because a certain 
day of a certain month and year has ar- 
rived, is a proposition so monstrous and in- 
defensible that it would seem that the bald 
statement of it would be sufficient to ex- 
pose its utter absurdity. When the doctrine 
is once practically, as well as theoretically 
accepted, that the object of imprisonment is 
to protect society by confining and reform- 
ing the prisoner, we may hope that this fla- 
grant abuse of the power of the state will 
be forever abated.’ This ‘flagrant abuse of 
the power of the state’ is the practice of our 
criminal courts at present, and will probably 
continue to be so till a bill having the man- 
datory force of the one continued to the gen- 
eral assembly of 1909 is enacted.” 


A. CONVICT PRISON IN JAPAN 


A member of the Salvation Army, Commis- 
sioner A. M. Nicol, has inspected the convict 
prison at Sagamo, Tokyo, which has lately 
been erected at an enormous expense. Ac- 
cording to his report, it is a prison. thor- 


oughly equipped in every department. Com- 
missioner Nicol says: 
“Two things soon became apparent— 


namely, that the system is organized on the 
principle of reforming the individual, as 
distinct from his pure conviction; and that 
this is sought to be accomplished by system- 
atically instilling into his mind moral princi- 
ples and equipping him with the practical 
knowledge of some industry by which he can 
earn an honest livelihood. The officers, from 
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the governor down, are selected and trained 
to some extent accordingly. The one idea 
that a prisoner had to be caged and treated 
as a wild hyena is as dead as the feudal sys- 
tem, as far as Japau is concerned. They 
have no use for a system based on such a 
conception of the unruly members of society. 
Legislation, education and government ad- 
ministration have for years now been per- 
meated with the philosophy that crime is a 
disease, and ought to be diagnosed and treat- 
ed much in the same way as small-pox or 
lunacy. 

“On a prisoner being handed over to the 
governor almost the first attention he re- 
ceives is from the governor himself, or his 
deputy. What we would call a ‘personal’ 
is gone through and it is on a pretty exten- 
sive scale. The man’s crime, individuality, 
antecedents, appearance, circumstances, re- 
lations, are all stamped on his mind, and 
the prisoner is from the start made to feel 
that his incarceration can, if he likes, be 
made the means of wiping out the reproach 
against his character and family, and set- 
ting him on a new and orderly and better 
path. In taking the convict by the hand in 
this way, the governor is supported by a 
fine national sentiment. A released convict 
is not subjected to such social aversion and 
boycotting as in European countries. He 
is held to have purged his offence, and that 
the brand has been removed from his name, 
and though he may be deprived if he rises 
in society of certain privileges, that is, he 
would not be appointed to a mayoralty or 
nominated as a member of parliament—he 
is not looked down upon, and anyone proved 
guilty of bringing up his past to his detri- 
ment in business can be severely punished.” 


OHIO PENITENTIARY COMMISSION 


The commission appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio to consider the question of 
building a new penitentiary, the name given 
in Ohio to the state prison, has presented 
its report to the governor. From this it ap- 
pears that the land now used for the peniten- 
tiary at Columbus is a little less than twenty- 
three acres, which could be sold for $325,000. 
Land suitable for a new penitentiary could be 
obtained at an average cost of from $75 to 
$125 per acre. The total cost of buildings 
and improvements for a new penitentiary, 
exclusive of the land, aggregates about $2,- 
600,000. The commission is clearly of the 
opinion that the state should have a new 
penitentiary upon a new site and that it 
should be located upon a large tract of land. 
But the members of the commission differ as 
to the number of acres that should be ob- 
tained, their views ranging from not less 
than 1,000 to not less than 2,000. 

The commission further recommends that 
insane prisoners should be sent to the regu- 
lar state hospital for the insane where an 
annex should be built for that purpose, so 
that they might have the benefit of proper 
treatment. 
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A CANADIAN REFORMATORY 


The Prison Commission appointed by the 
Ontario Legislature has made a report to 
that body advocating the abolition of the 
Central Provincial Prison located at Tor- 
onto, and establishing in its place a modern 
reformatory for young men on the indeter- 
minate plan. To prepare the way for this, 
the state reformatory for boys sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age was four years ago 
turned into an insane asylum, the lads, some 
one hundred and twenty in number, being 
transferred to J. J. Kelso, superintendent 
of the Children’s Department, who placed 
them all in situations, with only two per 
eent of failure. The Central Prison has 
been receiving young men eighteen to twen- 
ty-five years of age on short sentences, but, 
although excellently managed by Dr. Gil- 
mour, the results have been unsatisfactory, 
owing to the location of the institution and 
the inability to accomplish much with short 
sentence men. Reviewing the whole situa- 
tion, the government has decided to pur- 
chase a large tract of land and establish an 
industrial farm on the plan so successfully 
carried out at Mansfield, Ohio. The site 
has not yet been selected but this will be 
taken up in the near future. That confine- 
ment perhaps would be injurious is demon- 
strated by the fact that out of 639 prisoners 
committed to the Central Prison during 1906, 
371 were laborers and teamsters and ten 
were farmers. In other words, over sixty 
per cent of the total population were men 
whose daily occupation was in the open air. 


SHERBOURNE REFORMATORY 


Massachusetts is facing the interesting 
fact that the number of prisoners in its re- 
formatory prison for women at Sherbourne 
is lower than that of any other year in the 
history of the prison. On November 30, 
only 148 remained in the institution. This 
decreased number is not caused by any 
change of court practice by which more 
cases are sent elsewhere. The report of 
the prison commissioner says: “In some 
of the county prisons, there are no women at 
all. In others, the number has become so 
small that there are not enough to do the 
domestic work, and male prisoners have 
taken their places. In all the prisons the 
number of women has fallen far below any 
condition that has existed for a long time.” 
Concerning the lessening number of commit- 
ments for women, it is interesting to note 
that in 1881 of every hundred prisoners com- 
mitted to prison, nineteen were women, the 
proportion being stated in that year as 
eighty-one per cent males and nineteen per 
cent females. Last year, that is the year 
ending September 30, 1907, only nine per 
cent of the commitments were females, less 
than half the percentage of twenty-six years 
ago. : 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., JAIL 


The campaign of criticism against the 
Washington jail led by the Star of that city 
goes on. It is gratifying to know that the 
Department of Justice is thoroughly alive 
to the condition of things and would at 
once build a new penitentiary if Congress 
would furnish the money. One of the most 
scathing criticisms of the present jail has 
been made by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, special 
agent for the Department of Justice, in a 
report to the attorney-general. The present 
jail is overcrowded, its sanitary conditions 
are primitive and imperfect. The cells are 
small and devoid of sanitary appliances. 
There is no women’s hospital, no jail yard 
in which the prisoners may exercise. They 
are marched through the corridors a half 
hour daily; they are never in the open air. 
Mrs. Foster recommends the relief of the 
present congestion in the jail by committing 
all men and women sentenced for over one 
year to the penitentiary instead of the dis- 
trict jail. 

But a most important recommendation is 
the erection in the district of a modern re- 
formatory for all male prisoners above the 
age limit provided for boys and girls. “Farm 
work should be scientifically planned and 
progressively developed and various indus- 
tries installed. The jail thus relieved of the 
larger part of its present population should 
be thoroughly renovated, sanitary plumbing, 
modern cell houses, a dining room and a 
hospital supplied. The entire plant should 
be modernized and thereafter used as a place 
of detention only.” 

Not only the reputation of Washington, 
but that of the whole country is compro- 
mised by having at the national capital 
within a short distance from the halls of 
Congress, such a disgrace as the Washington 
jail. The federal government should not be 
behind any of the leading states in install- 
ing better conditions, and it would not be 
if Congress were awake to its responsibility. 


STATE CONTROL OF PRISONS, 


A wise step towards state control of pris- 
ons has been taken in Indiana. The build- 
ings formerly occupied by the Girls’ Indus- 
trial school are to be remodeled. It is the 
intention to remove to vhis institution all 
women confined in jails and workhouses, 
and hereafter to sentence women to this in- 
stitution instead of to the jails and work- 
houses. It is time that our county system 
of dealing with offenders of any sort should 
give place to state control. 


FEDERAL JAILS IN OKLAHOMA 


A few months ago when the writer was 
in Oklahoma, he visited the federal jail in 
Guthrie. Prisoners were asked to send in 
their suggestions for changes in the disci- 
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pline and management of the jail. The 
recommendations, which were put in writing, 
were nearly all intelligent and worthy of con- 
sideration. One prisoner suggested that trans- 
portation to the place from which they were 
brought should be given prisoners on dis- 
charge, and “that all jails be provided with 
places for baths and laundries, with proper 
bedding, a separate ward for the sick, proper 
diet and medicine, writing material and one 
stamp a week free of charge.” 

Another suggested “that prisoners should 
have an early trial. I have known parties 
to be held here for a year awaiting trial 
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and then be turned loose on account of lack 
of evidence.” 

“Cigarette smoking and gambling should 
be prohibited in jails,” said another pris- 
oner, “for I believe it causes lots of young 
men to learn bad habits.” One prisoner rec- 
ommended an allowance of five days off each 
month for good behavior. The prisoners 
generally agreed in preferring three meals 
a day to two. One expressed a decided pref- 
erence for work rather than idleness in jail. 
Two of the prisoners asked to be allowed to 
bathe and change their clothes once a week 
and asked that a merit system for sentenced 
prisoners be considered. 
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THE FEE SYSTEM 


To THE EDITOR: 

A police magistrate of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, Clark Shipp, delivered a notable ad- 
dress on the last day of 1907, the subject 
of which was the fee system, in its relation 
to justices of the peace. After speaking of 
the importance of this office and the great 
variety of services rendered to the com- 
munity by the men who fill it, he went on 
to say: “If the magistrate imposes a small 
fine in a misdemeanor case, he will prob- 
ably collect it, and if so, he then receives 
his fee. If he imposes a heavy fine, and it 
carries with it a jail sentence, he receives 
no fee at all, and his work is done for noth- 
ing.’ He illustrated the point thus made 
from his personal experience in dealing with 
white women who live in resorts conducted 
by Negro men and women, and are there for 
the purpose of receiving Negro men only. 
He found, on taking office that there were 
in Springfield a large number of such wo- 
men and that it had been customary to deal 
with them in the police court by imposing 
a fine of three dollars,and costs, which they 
could easily and invariably pay, after which 
they simply returned to their old haunts. 
He adopted the method of fining them to 
the extent of the law, one hundred dollars 
and costs, and imposing a sentence of im- 
prisonment for six months in the county 
jail. Had he followed his predecessor’s ex- 
ample, he would not only have received his 
fees, but the accused would have been re- 
arrested every few weeks, and further fines 
and fees would have been forthcoming. 
“Tt is easy to see the temptation presented 
to refuse to impose the larger sentence, but 
accept the smaller, together with the ac- 
companying fee.” He concluded by saying: 
“The entire system is wrong from start to 
finish; and I am of the opinion that the 
office should be placed on a galary basis. 
Better service would be had by the com- 
munity at large, better men would seek the 
office and in the end the city, township and 


county would receive more revenue in the 
long run, even after paying salaries to these 
officials.” 

Graft and political corruption are twin 
sisters, the offspring of the same evil 
mother. The fee system, whether in the 
prosecuting attorney’s office, the police court 
or the city or county prison, wherever it 
touches the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, is, like vice, “a monster of such fright- 
ful mien that to be hated, needs but to be 
seen.” 

FREDERICK H. WINES. 

Beaufort, N. C. 


IN THE OLD FOLR’S HOME 


To THE EDITOR: 

First of all I want to express to you.my 
constantly growing appreciation of CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons. I am a minister 
and first and last I hear—and I fear that I 
say—a great deal about goodness in the ab- 
stract. In your journal I find a record of 
more goodness in the concrete than can be 
found in any other publication, periodical or 
occasional. I know of nothing which has a 
more constant efficiency in toning up one’s 
optimism and in assuring him that the king- 
dom of this world is actually being trans- 
formed into the kingdom of God. And in 
all this I have not said one word of my 
acute sense of gratitude in recognition of all 
the horrible blunders I have been saved 
through a perusal of its records, 

There is one aspect of social need of which 
I have never read anything. Every day it 
becomes more conspicuous. I wonder if you 
do not know someone who could write an 
article on it. I refer to the social needs of 
an old folk’s home. Some of them seem to 
me demoralizing as they are. The manage- 
ment is often most efficient in providing 
most suitably for the creature needs of old 
ladies and gentlemen. After the inmates 
have paid their $300 or $500, some of them 
seem to settle back and almost defiantly 
ask: Now, what are you going to do for me? 
Benevolently inclined individuals exclaim, 
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“Everything to make you happy.” 

It is not surprising then, that in response 
to that “Everything,” some of them develop 
an ungracious not to say a hateful attitude 
of never satisfied expectancy. Querulous 
complaint becomes habitual with them. 

Of course some homes are highly favor- 
ed; all their inmates live precisely as they 
should, and everybody is happy forever 
after. One has only unlimited commenda- 
tion for the rare ability and character of 
all concerned, directors and matrons as well 
as inmates. On the other hand it is not 
so with all homes, and for such it would 
seem as if the year-of-probation policy al- 
ready adopted by some would be capable of 
further development. 

In that one year of partial suspense the 
mind of an aged person may be opened to 
welcome the admission of an unfamiliar idea. 
There might be a dual effort: First, to set 
before inmates, in talks, when all are gath- 
ered together, the ideal of family friendli- 
ness, mutual dependence and patience which 
all are trying to exemplify in their daily 
life in the home. The presence of all at 
such a talk gives it the impersonality of a 
universal law; at the same time, the pres- 
ence of the older members would give to 
the newcomer the token of their assent and 
loyalty. At that moment the newcomer is 
prepared as at no other in his advanced 
years to make an effort to modify in some 
degree the peculiarities of his individualism 
in the interest of what is so obviously for 
the commonweal. 

The second effort might be directed to- 
wards helping this newcomer to express the 
very best there is in him in his effort to 
make life interesting and delightful as well 
as comfortable for his fellow inmates. In 
the general gatherings, as well as in private 
conversation it might be well to foster the 
idea that it is everyone’s duty to do his ut- 
most to help each newcomer during his year 
of probation to become fitted—that is, pre 
pared and equipped for life in that friendly 
loving family. 

WALTER F’. GREENMAN. 

Watertown, Mass. 


OCCIDENT IN THE ORIENT 


To THE EDITOR: 

So far as tuberculosis is concerned, it is 
not uncommon here, but I have never heard 
it ascribed to contact with occidental civil- 
ization. Child labor is universal among the 
poorer classes and it is certainly indigenous. 
The establishment of steam mills in recent 
years, has made a change in the form of 
child labor in the case of the larger children, 
but the little ones from the age say of three 
years and upwards, work as a matter of 
course to aid in the support of the family. 
The mills, too, are comparatively few, and 
there are not many children affected by them. 

The principal evils which I think may 
fairly be called by-products of western civili- 
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zation, are greater extravagance in living 
and the drink habit. Of these two, the for- 
mer is no doubt largely owing to the increasé 
and wider diffusion of wealth. The latter 
is an unmitigated evil which is rapidly in- 
creasing and is due I believe to the intro- 
duction of occidental civilization. Thanks 
for your letter and the magazine. 
C. B. NEwTon. 

Jullundur City, Punjab, British India. 


FROM A SUBSCRIBER 


To THE EDITOR: 

I duly received your recent appeal to 
your subscribers. Please enroll my name 
as a co-operating subscriber. I enclose a 
cheque for ten dollars; and I wish to say 
that I feel it a great privilege to help in 
some slight measure in the splendid work 


the Charities Publication Committee is 
doing. I wish it were in my power to do 
more. The accounts of the work being done 


I find most inspiring, and I cannot easily 
express my appreciation of the spirit and 
tone of all your publications—their deep 
earnestness and entire fairness, and the 
temperateness shown in describing and com- 
menting upon, without condoning, the evils 
striven against. 
HENRY TABER. 
Worcester, Mass. 


NO PITY FOR LANDLORDS 


To THE EDITOR: 

Mr. Hopf asks, in your issue of recent date, 
“Do Mr. Riis and Mr. Hall know what a 
wear and tear it is upon the average tene- 
ment house landlord’s physical well-being 
to own this class of property and what his 
returns are on the capital invested? Would 
they be willing to invest their capital in 
tenements on the interest return received?” 

Yes, I would. I own and have owned for 
years various tenements; but I have the 
same interest in model tenements that a 
surgeon displays in ‘a beautiful ulcer’—I 
like to see the thing come to a head. I will 
be glad to visit Mr. Hopf’s tenements. If 
they are all that they are cracked up to be, 
I will guarantee Mr. Hopf his four and one- 
half per cent profit, if he will allow me to 
have the increased value of those tenements, 
or rather of the land on which they are 
built. But no landlord would do that. 

Let us have done with this humbug about 
the small profits of the tenement house 
owner, and let us think of his profits as 
land owner. 

The tenement house owner goes into the 
court of morals to show that he is making 
a very small profit. As a house-owner he 
is; and if you and I ran our business in 
the way we ran our tenements, through an 
agent, and for reasons best known to our- 
selves never go near the property except 
when we cannot help it, our business would 
make small profits too. The reason that our 
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profits as landlords do not appear as large 
as they really are, is because we have al- 
ready paid the prior owners of the land a 
price based partly on future values. Until 
the site we have bought comes to be so much 
needed that we can get rents based on this 
expected value, the percentage of profits 
seems low. 

If it is right that we should be paid for 
owning the earth, let us defend it, and not 
try to crawl out on the plea that we are 
such fools as to keep unprofitable property. 

Botton HALL. 

56 Pine Street, New York. 


A CORRECTION 


To THE EDITOR: 

May I ask you to make a correction in 
your columns to the statement, in your re- 
cent issue, of my relation to the child labor 
work in this state? I was elected secretary, 
not of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee, but of the Philadelphia Section of 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Association. 
There is a similar local organization active- 
ly at work in Pittsburgh. The organization 
of the state association, which will federate 
these and other local bodies has not been 
completed. May I point out also that my 
address in this city is now No. 1338 Real 
Estate Trust Building. 

Frep. S. HAL. 


WATER FOR AN INSTITUTION 


Mr. M. N. BAKER, 
Editor The Engineering News, 
220 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sir—The commission appointed to 
select a site for the Eastern New York State 
Custodial Asylum has recommended the 
purchase at a cost of $9,000 of a water shed 
approximating one square mile to be used 
with a suitable dam as a source of gravity 
water supply for the proposed institution. 
Twenty-five hundred patients are ultimately 
to be cared for, requiring, it is estimated on 
past experience, an average of 100 gallons 
per capita per day. Also, the buildings are 
to be given suitable fire protection. 

A question has been raised as to the 
wisdom of going outside the property for 
such a gravity supply when there is a pos- 
sibility that the water can be secured from 
wells or springs on the site proper by means 
of steam pumps. 

The cost as estimated by the consulting 
engineer employed by the commission calls, 
in the case of the gravity supply with the 
necessary reservoir, for a yearly charge of 
$3,140. His estimate of a steam power 
pumping station of equivalent capacity along 
with a suitable distributing reservoir is an 
annual charge of about $3,600. 

The point is made that a small steam 
pumping system could be installed at first, 
which for a number of years at least could 
be made to supply the needs of the grow- 
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ing institution, at a considerably smaller 
annual charge than the $3,600 estimate giv- 
en above. It has also been questioned 
whether this $3,600 as the ultimate charge 
when the institution has grown to the full 
capacity could not be materially reduced. 

The questions raised are of far-reaching 
interest because of the very large number of 
public institutions being built annually with 
requirements similar to the new colony. 
Most of these institutions have not as a mat- 
ter of fact anything like an adequate pump- 
ing plant or adequate reservoir, at least for 
fire protection, and almost. none of them 
have the unique opportunity which is afford- 
ed at the present site of securing a gravity 
water supply. 

You will confer a favor upon me if you 
will state, for the information of the read- 
ers of CHARITIES AND THE ComMMONS wheth- 
er standard engineering practice would ap- 
prove of the installation of a small pump- 
ing plant, to be increased or duplicated in 
similar scattered units as the institution 


grows; whether the considerable initial out-_ 


lay required for the gravity system is war- 
ranted by the ultimate economy and the 
increased fire protection accorded; whether, 
if the annual charge for the gravity system 
were found to be even higher, say, twenty 
per cent, instead of ten per cent lower, than 
for the equivalent pumping plant, there 
would still be ultimate considerations, as the 
increasing cost of coal, or the uncertainty 
of wells and springs, which would make the 
gravity supply materially preferable. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


Mr. EpwarpD T. DEVINE, 
Editor CHARITIES AND THE ComMMONS, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Dear Sir—yYour letter of March 31 has 
been received. The best engineering prac- 
tice is to provide gravity water supply sys- 
tems rather than pumping systems wherever 
an equally good supply can be obtained by 
gravity without too great an increase of an- 
nual cost. 

A heavy initial outlay for a gravity sys- 
tem may be far cheaper than a light initial 
outlay for a pumping system, since the 
higher interest charges of a gravity system 
may be more than offset by its lower operat- 
ing costs. But of chief importance is the 
greater reliability of a gravity system for 
fire protection and for general supply pur- 
poses. 

Wells often prove disappointing as sources 
of supply, since after being used for several 
years their yield is liable to diminish. When 
this occurs new wells must be sunk, perhaps 
at a new location, thus resulting in several 
small pumping plants, the operation of 
which is costly and may be unreliable. 

The increasing cost of fuel, as you sug- 
gest, is another argument against pumping 
and in favor of gravity supplies. 
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I may add that in the case of such a group 
of scattered institutional buildings as is 
here involved, it might prove to be particu- 
larly advantageous to have the source of 
water supply off rather than on the grounds, 
thus avoiding all risk of local pollution. 
Within a year, the ground water supply of 
the State Insane Hospital, at Trenton, N. J., 
was contaminated by a defective sewer. Be- 
fore it was discovered a large number of 
eases of typhoid fever occurred in the asy- 
lum. The purchase of a large part of the 
drainage area of the proposed gravity water 
supply mentioned in your letter to me 
should ensure the purity of that water. 

A water supply which will be ample for 
many years to come is particularly valuable 
for a public institution, dependent for appro- 
priations on a legislative body which meets 
only once a year and which is so over- 
whelmed with demands for legislation and 
for money that the fate of any given and 
seemingly minor bill is uncertain. And 
finally, a gravity rather than a pumping 
water supply is desirable for a public insti- 
tution because a gravity supply reduces to 
a minimum both the necessary labor and 
skilled attendance for its operation, and be- 
cause the bulk of its annual expenses are 
fixed and uniform (being for capital 
charges) and are therefore met automatic- 
ally instead of being subject to heavy yearly 
variations that may impair the efficiency of 
the water supply. Yours truly, 


M. N. BAKER. 
REFORM THROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


To THE EDITOR: 

Alexander Johnson, at the last meeting of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, said that the conference was “a 
prophetic body;’” CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
Mons ought, therefore,-to be the organ of 
prophets; of such as are looking forward 
and pressing forward. 

No one forward step in penology has been 
so great in centuries as the institution of 
the reformatory movement, but the last 
word has not yet been spoken in relation to 
this movement, and it is possible that other 
steps will yet be taken as great as this. A 
serious defect in the present reformatory 
system is that the system tends to break 
down the manhood of the inmate. No op- 
portunity is given for the cultivation of self- 
dependence, the power of initiative, and self- 
control. The prisoner is treated as a serf 
until he becomes a serf. He is cared for as 
a child until he becomes a child. Wise par- 
ents put more and more responsibility on 
their children and so train them for the re- 
sponsibilities of mature life; but the pris- 
oner has no responsibility; is treated as a 
helpless child, and so becomes helpless. 

The great object of the reformatory is 
to secure the reformation of the inmate; but 
can any one be reformed by subtracting from 
his virility,—his self-dependency and self- 
control? The vices of the delinquent are to 
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be overcome; but the best way to overcome 
vice is to inculcate virtue. If it were pos- 
sible to suppress one’s vices, would a young 
man be of any worth to society for whom 
nothing more was done? It is not possible, 
however, to overcome vice by repression; 
seven other, and worse, evil spirits will come 
back and find ‘the house swept and gar- 
nished,” and, entering in, will hold high car- 
nival there. A reformatory should employ 
just as little of the repressive, and just as 
much of the formative and constructive, 
method as possible. 

The reformatory idea is, in the main, that 
of probation. The inmate is constantly be- 
ing tried, tested, and, if found worthy, ap- 
proved. When this method has been em- 
ployed sufficiently to prove an inmate worthy 
of trust, why not trust him? After six 
months of satisfactory conduct, the inmate 
is advanced to the first grade; when so pro- 
moted, why not give to him essentially self- 
government? Should he abuse the trust 
reposed in him, it can be taken away; but 
so long as he shows himself to be worthy, is 
there any good reason why he should not be 
accorded the inestimable privilege of self- 
control? And would he not in that way be- 
come the better prepared for the time when, 
as a parole, he will necessarily exercise that 
high function? The boys might work under 
their own foremen; they might have in- 
structors from among themselves—as they 
often do; they might constitute the ‘‘court,” 
subject to oversight and review; and, in 
various ways, carry on the duties of citizen- 
ship, and so become trained for such duties 
when they come out. 

The reformatory is not far enough re- 
moved from the prison. When an inmate 
is approaching “eligibility,” why not give 
him more and more something like the home 
life? Let his cell give place to a neat 
little room; let the dining room be furnished 
with small tables for four, six, or eight, with 
linen covers, napkins and other things that 
belong to refined life; let conversation be 
carried on, subject to such regulations as 
might seem wise; let him go outside the 
walls occasionally for a stroll, for exercise; 
and so in various ways let him act as his 
own master, and be held responsible for his 
conduct, and so be gradually prepared for 
the freedom soon to be accorded to him. 

Some reformatories have introduced a 
graduated parole; it is an important step 
forward. The change from the life within 
walls and cells to that without is too great, 
and few can bear it. The poor fellow comes 
suddenly out of mid-night into mid-day and 
is dazed by the blaze of light. Is it not 
feasible to give him liberty at first for a 
day? If that is not abused, try him with a 
week, and then a month; in other words, let 
the parole man be graduated. Surely more 
of the boys would do well under some such 
plan. 

Is it in accord with our boasted twentieth 
century civilization to build prison walls 
about reformatories, and hold the inmates 
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under the oversight of men who carry guns 
on their shoulders? If some of the inmates 
can be kept in no other way, has not a mis- 
take been made in sending them to such an 
institution? When a reformatory inmate 
has proven himself to be incorrigible, a de- 
generate, he should be removed at once to 
a prison; but a reformatory should be a 
great industrial school, and its proper in- 
mates will be amenable to kindliness, to hu- 
manity, to brotherhood, will be held better 
by these great forces than by walls or guns. 

Undoubtedly it will require great skill, 
wisdom and a passion for humanity, to 
make such methods as have been suggested 
practicable in the management of reforma- 
tories, but surely the man will arise—the 
time is now ripe for his advent—who will 
leap as far beyond Brockway as he leaped 
beyond the men of his day, and who will be 
able to conduct a reformatory that will be 
nobly humane in its methods, and who will 
do a really constructive work in the rebuild- 
ing of broken down characters. 

GEORGE S. RICKER, 

District Superintendent Society for the 

Friendless, Wichita, Kansas. 


MISS HAMMOND’S WORK 


To THE EDITOR: 

It does not seem quite fair for the article 
in your issue of March 14 to be headed Bal- 
timore’s Practical Help for Working Chil- 
dren, as it was only the work of the Child 
Labor Commitee of the S. W. District of the 
Federated Charities, and there is other child 
labor work being done in some of the other 
nine districts. I should be glad if that 
could be corrected in the next issue. The 
agent of the district to whom a large part 
of the credit for good work is due is Miss 
Juliet Hammond. 

ELISABETH HEH. GILMAN. 

641 Park Ave., Baltimore. 


GARDENS AT SPEYER SCHOOL 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the course of a recent conversation with 
Mrs. Henry Parsons of the Children’s School 
Farm League, she told me that very many 
attempts at roof gardening had failed. Here 
at the Speyer School, New York, we have 
had rather good success for the past three 
years. Perhaps our experience might help 
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some one who is making a fresh effort. The 
boxes are about eight feet by twelve feet by 
thirty-six feet, hung about three feet from 
the floor. The earth is only about six in- 
ches deep, and very much washed with 
watering and the rains. 
we have a larger box on the floor with about 
fifteen inches of soil. In this box we put 
searlet geraniums, which flourished and blos- 
somed gorgeously all summer long. They 
were a constant source of delight to the play- 
ground children every afternoon, as well as 
to the older people who came in the even- 
ings. 

In the smaller boxes to the south and 
west we put mixed snap-dragons, which 
more than repaid the little care expended on 
them. They began to bloom within a few 
weeks after they were planted, when not 
more than six or seven inches high, and 
continued to increase in size and numbers 
of blooms for some time. All during the 
hot August weather, these flowers were at 
their best, being covered with a profusion 
of blossoms of the most beautiful colors, of 
which there is such a wide range. The 
plants wilt with the drought, but immedi- 
ately recover their freshness as soon as they 
get a little moisture. They never seem to 
turn that faded green-yellow so character- 
istic of most plants that suffer from the heat. 
The drought for short periods never seemed 
to cut down, appreciably, the supply of blos- 
soms. 

To the north and east, we planted nastur- 
tiums. These plants are not so able to stand 
the drought, but give large and quick returns 
for a little care. They should be watered 
every day, or they soon become quite yellow, 
and cease to bloom. We gave great quanti- 
ties of these bright flowers to the children 
who were helpful in any way in the play- 
ground, also to many sick and afflicted in 
the neighborhood, not to mention our per- 
sonal friends. 

There is a faucet on the roof, but the pres- 
sure is not enough to carry the water in- 
to boxes. The children have always been 
of the greatest assistance in watering. Their 
enthusiasm seemed not to wane on the hot- 
test days. To these faithful co-workers is 
due, in a large measure, the success of the 
Speyer School roof garden. 


LOUISE GLANTON. 
94 Lawrence St., New York. 


Besides the boxes’ 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE RIGHT VIEW OF THE CHILD 


In certain cotton-raising districts of the South. there is a strange’ saying 
that cotton and ignorance go naturally together. A man’s wealth=that is to 
say not his well-being, which would be right enough, but his money ‘ihcome—is 
measured by the number of his children, and not, as it should be, by the effi¢iency 
of the adult. Could there be a clearer expression of the old, discredited view of 
the child? The bag slung about the neck for the cotton is made to fit the child, 
while the school term is adjusted not to the child but to the working season. The 
child is the center of the economic world and not the center of the educational and 
domestic world, and this means that the child is for exploitation and profit, 
rather than for nurture and protection. Thus cotton and ignorance are linked 
together—not naturally, but most unnaturally, and the industry which is other- 
wise the pride of the South and of America is blighted, not only in the mill: but 
from the hour of its planting, joining the sweated industries-of the northern cities 
and the glass works of northern towns as an active cause of race degeneracy and 
race suicide. Though it may be reprehensible for the race to perish for lack 
of births, it is a more shameful thing to destroy the vitality, to dwarf the minds, 
to refuse the natural and necessary protection of childhood to the children who 
are born into the world. 

The new view of the child, which we may place against this background, has 
not been revealed by any single miraculous illumination. Would that some 
apostle on the way to Damascus could have a glorious vision of the divinity 
indwelling in the soul and body of the unspoiled child! But it is not so that social 
workers are guided to the formulation of their new ideals. 

Piecerneal and fragmentary is the process by which we put together. the 

- outlines of the society which we would create; doubtful and arduous: the ad- 
vance towards it. The new view of anything, if it is a true and useful view, is 
likely to be but a synthesis, or a new interpretation, of old ideas; a convincing 
statement which we may all comprehend of ideas long held here and there by a 
few people of extraordinary insight. It is not necessary, as Socrates thought, 

‘that philosophers become kings, or kings philosophers, but only that the specula- 
tions of the philosopher be put into language which kings may understand. . We, 
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therefore, we citizens and kings of America, not setting ourselves up as 
philosophers, in describing our new view of the child may justly appropriate some 
of the fragmentary older new views which have been gained from time to time. 

We may begin by urging the right of the conceived child in the mother’s 
womb to be born. When the Children’s Bureau is established in Washington it 
may well begin its labors by an investigation of sterility, abortions and still 
births. The new view, the religious view, the social view, the physiological view, 
the rational view of the child from every standpoint is that the right to birth 
itself must not be abridged. If disease interferes with it, then disease must be 
overcome. If deliberate crime interferes with it, then crime must be punished. 
If unscrupulous medical skill interferes with it, that medical practice must be 
brought more completely under professional ban and criminal prosecution. If 
ignorance and vicious indulgence interfere with it, then education at an early 
age by parents and teachers and physicians and others must take the place of 
the conspiracy of silence. If the employment of women in factories interferes 
with it, then that employment must be curtailed. 

The right to be well-born is followed, in the new view of the child, by the 
right to grow up. We are doing better than our forefathers in this respect. 
Two hundred years ago in London, three-quarters of all the children that were 
born died before the completion of their fifth year. Decade after decade that 
percentage has been pushed down until now it is something like twenty-five 
instead of seventy-five per cent. 

Even now, in 1900, in the registration area of the United States, the death 
rate for all children in their first year is 165 in the thousand. Milk poisoning, 
ignorance of mothers as to how to feed and care for their children, inability to 
nurse them, either for physical or for economic reasons, lack of necessary facilities 
for surgical and medical treatment, and lack of knowledge in the rank and file 
of the medical profession concerning the diagnosis and treatment of infantile 
disorders, are among the causes for this high mortality among infants. The 
greatest advances of medical science have been in this field, and the substantial 
reduction in the death rate of many communities is due to the saving of the lives 
‘of babies more than to reduction at any later age. It is the new view, the 
social view, that this process should be carried farther, and that those who are 
born shall be permitted not only to survive, but to become physically healthy and 
strong The Children’s Bureau, which is to be for investigation and publicity, 
not for —‘nistration, will deal with that subject also. The Federal government 
should : tontinuously the problems of illegitimacy, infant mortality, illiteracy, 
feeble n | aa “mess, orphanage, child dependence, and child labor, just as it studies, 


and pro. _ Studies, the soils, the forests, the fisheries and the crops. 
Tig element in the new view of the child is that he has a right to be 
happy, ‘in school. Pestalozzi and Froebel helped us to think that out. 


Jane Addams has suggested that one day we shall be ashamed of our present 
arguments for the prohibition of child labor,—that it is physically destructive 
and educationally disastrous, although these seem like reasonably adequate argu- 
ments to start with, and shall recognize that the joyousness of childhood, the 
glorious fulness of enjoyment for which children are by nature adapted, and by 
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their Creator intended, is in itself a worthy end of legislation and social concern. 
Bronson Alcott, of whom it is said that his greatest contribution to American 
literature was his daughter, says that a happy childhood is the prelude to a ripe 
manhood. It is no artificial, hothouse, forced development of something which 
might be called happiness that we seek, but the spontaneous activity and growth 
of a protected, unexploited childhood. ° 

It is a part of this new view, fourth, that the child has a right to become a 
useful member of society. This implies industrial—or stating it more broadly— 
vocational education. It supports the suggestion made by Mr. Noyes in one 
of the publications of the National Child Labor Committee that the school day 
might well be made longer, with greater variety in curriculum; and that the work 
which we deny, and rightly deny, in the factory for profit, may be demanded in 
the school for an hour or two or more daily for education and training. The 
disingenuous arguments as to the educational value of specialized long contin- 
ued factory labor may be tested by the willingness of those who make them to 
introduce genuinely educational employment with the element of profit eliminated, 
into the school curriculum, where alone it belongs. Industrial efficiency is 
diminished or destroyed and not increased by child labor. 

There is one final element in the new view of the child, the right to inherit the 
past more and more fully, the right to begin farther and farther along, the right 
not only to begin where the parent began—even that is denied when through 
destroying the strength and retarding the education of children, race degeneracy 
sets in—the right which we now assert is the right not only to be protected 
against degeneracy, but the right to progress. It is the new view of the child, 
the American view, that the child is worthy of the parent’s sacrifice, that he 
must mount upon our shoulders and climb higher, that not only in 
accumulated possessions, but also in mastery over the physical universe, 
in spiritual attainment, in the power to serve his fellow men and_ to 
glorify God, he shall rise above his father’s level. It is not a new 
idea. Hector, on the plains of Troy, had a notion that men might say of Astyanax 
that he was a far better man than his father, and perhaps they did, or would 
have done so had Hector lived to protect and rear him. In a given instance the 
plan may fail, but the plan itself is significant for the father and for the child. 
The American child is not unknown in text books and essays and fiction. He 
has been pictured as smart, precocious, disrespectful and offensive. The child of 
the rich and preoccupied American, and of the vain and indulgent American, has 
sharpened the pencil of the caricaturist. Kipling in Captains Courageous 
plucked such a child from the liner and put him at the work on a fishing dory on 
the Banks of Newfoundland which his regeneration required. The neglected 
and spoiled child of foolish indulgence, and the neglected and spoiled child of 
avaricious poverty, tend to develop similar or equally lamentable traits. In 
neither case is there recognition of these fundamental elements in what we have 
called the right view of the child—normal birth, physical protection, joyous 
infancy, useful education and an ever fuller inheritance of the accumulated riches 
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RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY 


Is it true that— : 

“Tt ig the tradition in the churches to ascribe the existence of crime to the perversity 
of the individual, but the evidence is now complete and may be understood by any who 
will take the trouble to examine it, that crime is largely a social product.” So it is 
maintained in CHARITIES AND THE Commons, in the course of an editorial leader entitled 
The Need for a Religious Awakening. If the latter part of the sentence is intended 
as a denial of the position of “the churches” expressed in the former part, we question 
it. “In an ideal community,” says the same article, “there will be no such thing as 
professional crime.” Yes, but the “ideal community” is simply the community from 
which sin has been abolished. Sociologists never can produce that community. 

The social reformer who substitutes environment, heredity, social conditions, or 
anything else, for sin, is making a huge mistake. He is confounding temptation with 
succumbing to temptation. We may thus illustrate it in tangible form. The drunkard 
may be tempted by his heredity, his environment, his evil associates, the bad social 
conditions in which his lot is cast to drink to excess and so to commit the sin of 
drunkenness; but the act of entering the saloon, of drawing a nickel from his pocket, 
of lifting a glass to his lips, is a voluntary act of a free agent and thus—if the effect 
of the act be the sin of drunkenness—is a sin. 

Moral workers should seek to do two things, and not to confound them. One is to 
remove bad environment, to correct evil heredity, to improve bad social conditions. © 
This is the work of sociology, and political economy. It will greatly diminish—not ~ 
altogether abolish—the temptation to the grosser forms of sin. The other is to count- 
eract the temptation which is derived from these conditions, so long as they exist. 
This is the work of religion. That, only, can cope with the temptation itself. The very 
fact that men whose lives have been lived in comfort and in luxury, fall into sin—and 
sometimes they are the worst criminals—disproves the contention that sin will disappear 
with the correction of social abuses.—The Living Church. 


Sin and professional crime are not to be identified. Leaving that aside, how- 
ever, it is difficult to believe that The Living Church—whether those words stand 
for the journal or for the church itself—seriously intends to limit religion to the 
counteracting of temptation, and to leave to sociology and political economy the 
removal of bad environment, the correction of evil heredity, and the improvement 
of bad social conditions. Social workers believe that in relieving distress and 
changing bad conditions they are engaged in a religious ministry. Let the 
churches repudiate this conception and relegate to “sociologists” the responsibility 
for social conditions, and it will not be long before the churches will find that 
religion dwells elsewhere than in their midst. 

The power to resist temptation is not a mysterious gift from an external 
source. The strengthening of the will to resist and overcome temptation is a 
gradual and complex process. Sermons and ritual and the study of holy writ 
are aids in that process, but so also are the correction of evil heredity, the trans- 
formation of environment and the improvement of social conditions. The crea- 
tion of new and stronger motives of right choice should be welcomed by religion, 
not as an incident in some foreign, although perhaps sufficiently praiseworthy field 
of effort, but as a direct aid in the realization of its own ideal. Religion should 
see in the correction of social abuses one means among many for the conquest of 
evil in the world, for the regeneration of society. We are not speaking of any 
particular activity in social reform by the church in its corporate capacity. We 
speak only of the fundamental conception of religion which we are to cherish. 
That, in our view, should be broadened to include both the overcoming of tempta- 
tion by the individual and the conquest of evils in that environment in which the 
individual must live his religious no less than his economic life. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


FEDERAL EMPLOYER’S 
LIABILITY LAW 


Again we have a federal employer’s 
liability law, this time following as care- 
fully as possible the rules laid down by 
the Supreme Court when it declared the 
1906 measure unconstitutional. Taken 
all in all the Sterling law which passed 
both House and Senate with only one dis- 
senting vote, that of Congressman Little- 
field of Maine, seems to be as comprehen- 
sive a measure as could have been expect- 
ed from Congress at this time—though it 
may be that the landslide that put it 
through both houses indicates an opinion 
on the part of some members that any 
such law will be held to be unconstitu- 
tional and that in a presidential year it 
is cheap campaign material. But the 
majority voted in good faith, beyond 
doubt. 

Briefly, the Sterling law provides that 
“every common carrier by railroad 
while engaging in commerce” that is 
clearly interstate (as distinguished from 
intra-state commerce with which it was 
so mixed in the old measure, said the 
court, as to be inseparable) shall be lia- 
bility in damages for injury or death re- 
sulting in whole or in part from the neg- 
ligence of any of its “officers, agents, or 
employes” or by reason of any defect or 
insufficiency in equipment. That is, the 
first section virtually limits liability to 
railroads and to those employes of rail- 
roads actually engaged in operating inter- 
state trains. But on the other hand it 
aims to do away with the “fellow serv- 
ant doctrine” entirely, as the previous law 
did, also. 

The second section extends the liability 
to such jurisdictions as Congress has en- 
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tire control over. The next section lays 
down the doctrine of “comparative con- 
tributory negligence” in a slightly dif- 
ferent form from the law of 1906: “The 
fact that the employe may have been 
guilty of contributory negligence shall 
not bar recovery but the damages shall 
be diminished by the jury in proportion 
to the amount of negligence attributable 
to such employe,” provided contributory 
negligence is not to be considered at all 
against the employe where the safety ap- 
pliance law has been violated. The 
fourth section does away with the doc- 
trine of “assumption of risk” where the 
safety appliance law is violated. 

Contracts to exempt railroads from li- 
ability are declared void, though the 
amount of the contribution of a railroad 
to such relief funds as are maintained, 
which has been paid to an employe, 
may be set off against the total damages. 
Actions must be brought in two years. 
Receivers and other corporations operat- 
ing railroads are included in the term 
common carriers. Nothing in this act 
shall prejudice claims now pending un- 
der the act of 1906. 

There were before Congress two other 
bills. That introduced by Senator Knox 
was the first in the field. The Sterling 
bill followed it in point of time. The La 
Follette bill was the broadest of the three 
—including even a provision that twenty- 
five per cent of the judgment awarded 
should be added to the costs as an attor- 
ney’s fee, and extending the provisions 
of the bill to all mail trains. Represen- 
tative Sterling’s bill was re-drafted after 
the hearings on the LaFollette bill in 
committee had shown its probable de- 
fects. It was reported out of committee 
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with only three members opposed, only 
one of whom voted against it on the. 
floor, while in the Senate the vote was 
unanimous. 

Just how the railroads are planning to 
meet it is not known but quite likely it 
will be attacked as class legislation, or 
as not looking toward the classification of 
employment while classifying employers, 
or on the ground that “master and serv- 
ant” legislation is not regulation of in- 
terstate commerce. It was on these 
grounds that the railroad attorneys op- 
posed it in committee. The labor repre- 
sentatives believed the LaFollette bill too 
broad in the two respects mentioned. 
The law as passed, therefore, seems, on 
its face, to be an honest effort to enact 
a law as broad as is likely to be declared 
constitutional and as nearly like the old 
law as is consistent with the doctrines 
laid down by the Supreme Court. 


THE CLEVELAND 
MILK CONTEST 


Cleaner and better milk for the con- 
sumer, valuable information and sugges- 
tion for the producer, and for the dealer 
assistance in determining where the good 
dairies are and how best to handle milk. 
These are the definite results of the an- 
nual milk contest which Cleveland held 
in March. The success of the first con- 
test, last year, lent renewed and _ in- 
creased interest to this year’s event. 

The first national milk and cream con- 
test under the direction of the dairy di- 
vision, Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, was held in 
connection with the National Dairy Show 
in Chicago two years ago. Since this 
national contest several states, among 
them New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Massachusetts, have held simi- 
lar exhibits. Cleveland, however, is the 
first city to carry such an enterprise 
through under the direction of the fed- 
eral officials. The object of all these 
events has been to educate consumer, 
dealer and producer as to the importance 
of clean milk, and to afford the latter 
two groups the latest and best informa- 
tion concerning methods of production 
and handling. 

Both the contests in the city of Cleve- 
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land have been held in the large hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce, under the 
auspices of that body. Upon a carefully 
scored contest, medals were given for the 
best counts in the following three classes: 
Market milk, market cream, and the con- 
dition of dairy farm. It is significant 
that the prizes in the last class were 
awarded according to the greatest im- 
provement in condition and methods 
made during the past year as determined 
by the official records of the City Milk 
and Meat Inspection Department. 

The program of addresses included 
topics concerning the relation of the gov- 
ernment dairy officials and the City 
Health Department to the producers and 
consumers of milk. A very practical 
feature of this year’s contest was its 
bearing upon the proposed Ohio legisla- 
tion for the improvement of dairy con- 
ditions, particularly with regard to feed- 
ing. This had special reference to con- 
ditions in Cincinnati, where it has been 
the common practice to feed cows on 
wet distillery waste. The proposed law 
is designed to prohibit the sale of milk 
derived from cows so fed. 

One of the very great gains from the 
Cleveland contests has been the better 
understanding between the dairymen and 
dealers and the City Inspection Depart- 
ment. Opposition to the latter has prac- 
tically ceased, and inspection is now 
sought and welcomed. Friendly rivalry 
has been developed among the dairymen, 
the visit of the inspector is anticipated, 
his suggestions are appreciated and 
usually promptly followed, and his sub- 
sequent visits result in a higher score 
for the dairymen generally. The dairy- 
men are now proposing a system of per- 
mits classified as I or 2, according as 
the dairies score above or below a speci- 
fied number of points. It is evident that 
much good would result if other cities 
should undertake to hold similar clean 
mill contests. 


DENMARK’S OLD 
AGE PENSION 


The Old Age Pension Act has been 
in force in Denmark since 1891. An 
enormous reduction in the percentage of 
the population in workhouses has taken 
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place in the last ten years. Pensions are 
granted to all needy applicants of sixty 
years and upward who have had no relief 
except hospital treatment for ten years. 
At the end of 1901 there were 60,000 per- 
sons or twenty-two per cent of the popu- 
lation above the age limit receiving pen- 
sions. Thirteen thousand of these had 
dependent families. The system is non- 
contributory for individuals and is ad- 
ministered by very few officials, and the 
administrative cost is very small. The 
Danish government adds $500,000 an- 
nually to the sum provided by the par- 
ishes for the relief of the aged. 

In Copenhagen, where the cost of liv- 
ing is highest, the average pension for 
married couples is nine pounds five shil- 
lings, and seven pounds nine shillings for 
a single person. Figures for other towns 
are nine pounds to seven pounds, and in 
rural districts three and one-half to five 
pounds. These are annual sums. 

The local authorities fix the amount 
of the annuity and make no deduction 
for other income up to five pounds eleven 
shillings. Pensions may be received in 
kind or in cash, or recipient may be re- 
ceived in a home for the aged. Institu- 
tions for the aged have always abounded 
in Denmark, being entered on the pay- 
ment of a small fee. The act of 1891 
caused these to be largely extended, es- 
pecially in Copenhagen. The chief de- 
fect in the system seems to be in the 
discretionary power of the local authori- 
ties, who fix the amounts of pensions. 
In some parishes the amounts received 
are nearly double those in others. As 
the law stands, the pension must be suf- 
ficient in amount to support the person 
relieved. It is granted on the principle 
that the less a man has, the more he 
should receive. 


CLEVELAND'S 
PLAYGROUND COMMISSION 


Following a preliminary study of play- 
ground conditions in Cleveland, and con- 


. siderable agitation for a definite and com- 


prehensive policy, Mayor Tom L. John- 
son has recently appointed this Play- 
ground Commission, Chairman, Daniel 
E. Leslie, of the Board of Public Serv- 
ice; secretary, George W. Ehler, super- 
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visor of physical training, public schools ; 
W. D. Sayle, Board of Education; M. A. 
Fanning, president of the Catholic Fed- 
eration; Rabbi Moses J. Gries, Rev. Gil- 
bert P. Jennings and Howard Woolston, 
of Goodrich House Social Settlement. 

The purpose of the commission is to 
make a thorough study of the general 
playground situation, suggest new loca- 
tions, recommend the lines of activity to 
be pursued by the Board of Education 
and the private institutions interested in 
playground work, consider types of play- 
grounds for varying purposes and sug- 
gest a comprehensive policy of co-opera- 
tion, equipment and supervision. 

For some time the playground inter- 
ests of Cleveland have been under con- 
sideration informally by the Social Serv- 
ice Club, and by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. These two bodies 
viewed the situation in essentially the 
same way, and the report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee may be said 
to represent the opinions of practically 
everyone who has given careful thought 
to the subject. First, it states vividly 
and concisely the problem of providing 
for the play of the city child—how the 
fields and woods and other opportunities 
for recreation are lacking in the city; 
how the country and larger parks are too 
far away, and the yards are too small. 
The street restricts physical liberty to 
such an extent that normal play en- 
croaches on others’ rights, and thus be- 
comes an offense frequently involving ar- 
rest. “To the child, then, a good time 
becomes that which invades the rights 
of others, and escapes the detection of 
the police, and the ultimate attitude of 
the child comes to be that anything which 
is not detected is right. This can be but 
a training school for crime.” The estab- 
lishment of play spaces is not sufficient, 
since it simply enables the training of 
the street to be transferred to the play- 
ground. “On the street the chief occu- 
pation was invading the rights of others, 
and, since that possibility is here re- 
moved, it becomes an invasion of the 
rights of one another. The younger and 
weaker children are crowded out and the 
same supremacy of brute force remains.” 
Hence the need for careful supervision. 

The present condition of Cleveland 
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playgrounds is summarized as follows: 
Playgrounds conducted by the Board of 
Education, three; by the Board of Pub- 
lic Service, nine; by private welfare in- 
stitutions, six. Except at the settlements, 
these playgrounds are open only during 
the summer. There is no plan of co- 
operation, and consequently there is dan- 
ger of duplication, unwise selection of 
property and waste of money. 
The suggested policy involves: 


1. School playground. Over 100 public 
and parochial school and institutional play- 
grounds are available for the use of small 
children. The radius of efficiency of each 
will probably not exceed four or five blocks. 
They should be equipped and properly super- 
vised and should be open daily after school 
hours. 

2. Neighborhood play centers. Fifteen or 
twenty tracts of from one to two acres of 
public and parochial school yards and city 
property suitable for boys and girls up to 
twelve years of age, are available. Each of 
these would serve a territory of about one- 
half mile radius; the equipment and super- 
vision should be more elaborate than for the 
foregoing group, and they should be open 
outside school hours and on holidays and 
during vacations. 

3. Recreation centers. In order to serve 
larger boys and girls and adults, there 
should be a number of centers of from five 
to twelve acres each, located in congested 
districts. These should be of sufficient size 
to provide opportunity for the group games 
of boys and young men, and the establish- 
ment and conduct of social centers having 
a field house with auditorium, branch li- 
brary, club rooms, swimming pool, refectory, 
baths, gymnasium, athletic fields and the 
like. Such recreation centers should be 
open day and night the year around, and 
should be under the. direction of physical 
directors, kindergartners and other workers 
of adequate training having a broad social 
outlook. The effective radius of these cen- 
ters would be possibly one mile. One or 
two of these tracts need be equipped only 
as athletic fields, with proper enclosures 
and stands and bathing facilities for the use 
of schools, athletic organizations, etc. Some 
of these might well be located upon park 
property. An enclosed athletic field, with 
grand stand, should be established on some 
park property to be used at the discretion 
of the Board of Public Service by the Board 
of Education, the parochial schools, and the 
athletic organizations, for large games and 
track meets. 


MINNEAPOLIS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


That Minneapolis is alive to the need 
of broadening the public school curri- 
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culum is evident from the interest mani- 
fested at two recent meetings called to 
discuss industrial education and trades 
schools. About 500 representative people 
met at the call of the Board of Education, 
and 125 persons gathered for further 
discussion. This was the most represen- 
tative meeting recently held in Minne- 
apolis. There were present representa- 
tives of every educational movement and 
institution, organized labor, manufac- 
turers, every ‘profession, the associated 
charities, settlements, churches, park 
board, councilmen, women’s clubs, and 
others, including Mayor Haynes. 

Prof. D. Lang of the St. Paul High 
School outlined the industrial schools 
of Germany or the continuing schools as 
they are called. He took the stand that 
our. elementary schools should give a 
vocational training to every child, and 
urged that this should be just as much 
a part of our educational scheme as vo- 
cational training for doctors, iawyers, 
preachers and engineers But he declared 
emphatically, “such schools must not be 
made schools for strike breakers.” 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was superintendent Harvey of the Me- 
nominee, Wis., schools. Our problem, 
he said, was to plan the best education 
for the ninety-two children in the United 
States out of every 100 who leave 
school either before or after the eighth 
grade. These ninety-two children must 
earn their living for the most part 
by their hands. He made a very clear 
distinction between trade schools and 
industrial schools, and said he did not 
believe in the former. As for the manu- 
facturers’ trade schools, he claimed those 
were organized to turn out product and 
not to educate the youth. He urged the 
extension of manual training and domes- 
tic training in the public grade schools 
which he showed is a clear business 
proposition for it would decrease the 
occupancy of our jails and cut down the 
police forces: This broad industrial 
training while not teaching directly a 
trade would make for efficiency in the 
trade. There is much talk about the 
chief thing in life being to make a good 
man, said Prof. Harvey, but “the first 
essential of American citizenship is. to 
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make a living, you must make a living 
to make a life.” In Menominee fifty 
per cent of the high school pupils are 
boys. All but two boys from the grade 
this year entered the high school. Last 
year every boy did. 

Representatives of organized labor fol- 
lowed Prof. Harvey, and every man 
claimed that his union would endorse 
industrial education as outlined by the 
two speakers. There seemed to be, 
however, a lurking fear that these schools 
might be used to train a strike-breaking 
force, and as such organized labor would 
be unqualifiedly opposed to trade schools. 
Several of the labor leaders pleaded for 
night industrial schools where the ap- 
prentices might learn the principles of 
their trade. An apt illlustration of the 
need was given by the representative of 
the Painters and Decorators’ Union. 
“What do you think,” he said,, “one of 
our boys came to me and asked this ques- 
tion: ‘What is sheel-ac made of? I 
thought he was fooling. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘we are having a discussion up stairs.’ ” 

Minneapolis has already a two years’ 
course in manual training in her grade 
schools and a good course in sewing and 
cooking. If the signs of the times are 
right, the school tax must be increased 
instead of diminished. 


GEORGIA TO HAVE 
JUVENILE STATE 


A few years ago when the Georgia 
State Reformatory Committee made an 
investigation of the offenses for which 
children were imprisoned, often with 
hardened criminals, children were found 
who had played on revolving doors, who 
had ridden on passing trains, who had 
only lost their way from home, who were 
epileptic, who had been hunting game on 
posted lands. The report made a deep 
impression. One of its results is the 
Tuvenile State in Jackson county, 
Georgia, six miles from Athens, incor- 
porated under the name of the Juvenile 
Protective Association. It provides not 
only for the creation and equipment of 
the institution, but for the establishment 
of juvenile courts and for adequate leg- 
islation in safeguarding the delinquent 
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children of the state. It is to be along 
the general lines of the George Junior 
Republic, with complete self-government 
through minor bodies, a legislature and 
on up to the Supreme Court where for 
the first time adults take charge in the 
persons of Judge W. R. Hammond, Dr. 
W. W. Landrum, Clifford L. Anderson, 
W. S. Witham, E. C. Callaway and 
Crawford Jackson. 

While the original plan of the Juve- 
nile State provides only for incorrigible 
children, some are to be accepted, so it 
is said, from parents whose children can- 
not be thus described but who will be 
benefited, they think, by the self-govern- 
ment training of the organization. Sep- 
arate departments for girls and for Ne- 
gro children are to be added later, it is 
hoped. Among the industries will be 
shoe-making, tailoring, laundering, black- 
smithing, carpentering, printing, with a 
newspaper, and varied farming. 

Describing the industries, Crawford 
Jackson writes: 


We shall act on the principle that what a 
boy imitates and practices is the thing in 
which he is likely to excel. Let him mirror 
the various aspects of real life and his 
thoughts begin to grapple with the problems 
of real life. We will have him imitate being 
a farmer, a carpenter, a shoemaker, and so 
on. If he has a gift for writing he may 
write for our paper. Some boys who may 
have a taste for law can go out from the 
Juvenile State with a practical idea of how 
courts operate. Classes are to be taught 
along with the industrial features so that a 
certain amount of education may be secured. 
Sometimes it appears that to send a boy 
through school and college without letting 
him know what his life work is to be is a 
waste of energy. 


Libraries for Children 


Mae G. Quigley 
Children’s Librarian of the Grand Rapids Public Library 


The children’s department of the Pub- 
lic Library of Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
addition to its regular work has charge 
of a series of memorial libraries for sick 
and crippled children. The first one 
which the library received, was given by 
the late John Patton who was at the 
time president of the Library Commis- 
sion. It was in memory of his son, 
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Philip Sidney Patton. From the experi- 
ence gained in reading to his own sick 
boy, Mr. Patton conceived the idea of 
making up a box of books which would 
interest children from eight to fourteen 
years. Others seeing the value and need 
of this work, gave boxes. 

These boxes are attractive in appear- 
ance and form a handsome piece of 
furniture for any home to which they 
may be sent. The cost of the box de- 
pends largely upon the material used and 
the amount of exterior decoration. A 
fairly good box can be built for eight 
dollars and a much better one for twen- 
ty-five dollars. The cost of the books 
cannot be definitely stated as that de- 
pends largely upon the kind and number 
purchased. The boxes used in this li- 
brary will accommodate about thirty-five 
books of average size. 

In selecting the books great care and 
judgment must be exercised. Good pic- 
ture books, easy reading, and books for 
older boys and girls must be provided if 
the box is to be a success.. Then, too, 
the books must be healthful in tone if 
they are to carry a message of good 
cheer to the little sufferers. The choos- 
ing of the books has been left largely to 
the children’s librarian. The boxes are 
sent for a period of two weeks to chil- 
dren recovering from  non-contagious 
diseases or those suffering from broken 
bones or similar accidents which make 
them “shut-ins.” Nearly all the chil- 
dren are visited by the children’s libra- 
rian, except those in hospitals (who 
avail themselves largely of this privilege 
whenever the boxes are not in use in the 
homes), in order to keep in touch with 
them and also to get the child’s point of 
view with reference to the books sent. 
This personal touch is of the greatest 
value, both to the library and to the child. 
The coming of the box is usually an 
event in the neighborhood, and it is 
found that it carries the message of good 
books not only to the little sufferer but 
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to many of his friends. There was one 
place in particular where this was very 
noticeable. The box had been sent to 
a boy suffering from a broken leg. His 
home was at the end of a short alley, and 
all the children, living in or near the 
alley were his friends, about fifty in all. 
When the box arrived, about twenty-five 
children appeared to see the books. Soon 
the little, overheated sitting room was too 
small and the kitchen was pressed into 
service as a reading room. How sorry 
the friends were when Henry was well 
enough to go back to school. “We are 
glad he is better, but we liked those books 
so much”—in fact one boy wished he 
might have a broken leg so he could have 
the box. 

Oftentimes the coming of the box re- 
veals cases of affliction wholly unknown 
to one of good health and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Not long ago three boxes 
were sent to a boy whose lower limbs 
are paralyzed. He had had the first one 
about a week before he was visited. It 
was a picture never to be forgotten, when 
his mother carried him into the room, put 
him down on a chair, and said, “Here is 
my boy, this is Arthur.” The sight of 
his sad face and deformed body was 
enough to make one wonder if he would 
ever find any happiness in this great 
world. He began at once to talk about 
the books and told which he liked best, 
his face brightening with a smile as he 
said, “The ‘funny’ man’s book—wait, I 
will tell you the name, the Wizard of 
Oz.” By this time Arthur had lost some 
of his shyness and talked not only about 
the books, but about the man who had 
made possible this noble work. On every 
hand we hear, not only from the chil- 
dren but from parents and friends as 
well, words of gratitude and praise. 

Those who originated this work will 
never know until the day of final reck- 
oning, just how much happiness they 
have given those less fortunate than 
themselves. 


Social Opportunities of New York City High 
Schools 


David Snedden 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


It will be generally conceded that the 
high schools of New York city are gen- 
erously supported, that they have large 
faculties of well trained teachers and an 
abundance of equipment, that they draw 
their pupils largely from the families of 
wage earners and others of moderate in- 
comes, that the large majority of the 
children who enter these schools will 
themselves become wage earners and 
business men and women, and that it is 
the desire of the administrative authori- 
ties that these schools should serve the 
largest possible number in the com- 
munity. 

In 1906-07 the nineteen high schools of 
Greater New York had a total enrollment 
of 33,387 and in the same year 1,713 
pupils graduated and 403 received certi- 
ficates of having completed commercial 
or technical courses, usually of three 
years. Of the graduates of the ele- 
mentary schools of the city, 21,000 in 
number, considerably more than half— 
60 per cent—began work in the high 
schools. In the course of the year 14,527 
pupils were admitted to these high 
schools, presumably nearly all to the first 
year. But during that year 6,708 pupils 
were ‘discharged from the first year of 
the high school, or over 46 per cent of 
those entering, assuming that all entering 
went into the first year. 

On June 30, 1907, there were on regis- 
ter in these high schools a total of 26,221 
pupils, of whom 13,094 were in the first 
year, 7,184 in the second year, 3,981 in 
the third year, and 1,962 in the fourth 
year. To some extent these figures exag- 
gerate the actual amount of withdrawal, 
as the attendance is increasing year by 
year, and naturally the increase is in the 
lower classes; but, making due allow- 
ance for that, there can be no doubt that 
the large majority of children who enter 
the high schools do not complete more 
than two years of residence. Out of 
the total enrollment given, above, in the 
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year 1907, 9,141 pupils were..discharged 
from. the first two grades alone. : The 
relatively small number of graduates also 
points to a very large withdrawal in the 
early years of the high school course. 

High school authorities are accustomed 
to deplore this large withdrawal and to 
assign as explanatory various reasons 
which show that they regard it as ab- 
normal and unfortunate. With the ex- 
ception of the three-year commercial and 
technical courses mentioned above which 
are not yet largely attended, the courses. 
in the high schools are ‘primarily de- 
signed to prepare students for admission 
to college. The heavy part of the work 
of the first two years of this course con- 
sists of one or more foreign languages 
and mathematics, both of which studies. 
are treated entirely as preparatory to 
subsequent work. Naturally it is looked 
upon as a misfortune that so many pupils 
should embark on these serious studies, 
only to drop them in a year or two. Very 
few educators will have the hardihood 
to defend the proposition that the first 
two years of an ordinary college pre- 
paratory course is a very profitable in- 
vestment of time for the pupil who takes 
nothing more. Within these first two 
years there is little opportunity for elec- 
tion, and almost none of the work given, 
either along cultural or other lines, tends 
to function at all for the pupil who does 
not go farther in the course. 

In the matter of large withdrawals 
New York city is not unique. In recent 
years the number of children entering 
high school throughout the United States 
has increased enormously, until to-day 
it may safely be said that America has 
more children in school of from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, in proportion 
to population, than any other country. 
In 1889-90 the number of children regis- 
tered as attending public high schools in 
the country at large was 36 per cent of 
the total population; in 1905-06 the per- 
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centage had risen to 88, or, including the 
children studying at private secondary 
schools, over one per cent of the popula- 
tion was taking secondary education. But 
a fairly accurate estimate shows that of 
the 742,000 pupils in public high schools, 
approximately 43 per cent are in the first 
year, 26 per cent in the second, 18 per 
cent in the third, and 13 per cent in the 
fourth. In other words, the number of 
pupils in the last two years is less than 
one-half that in the first two years. 

For this condition of affairs many 
causes are assigned, but is it not prob- 
able that the high schools, attracted by 
their more conspicuous mission of fitting 
a few students for college, have quite 
lost sight of certain large social facts 
involved in the rapid increase of attend- 
ance on their schools? Are not the fol- 
lowing suppositions probably true in the 
main: 


To an increasing extent the attendance 
in the high schools is composed of the chil- 
dren of the more substantial classes of wage 
earners who desire that their children, after 
graduation from the elementary school, 
shall not at the still tender age of fourteen 
enter industry, but who also do not wish 
them to spend the precious years from four 
teen to sixteen in idleness. 

The most satisfactory age at which most 
children, both boys and girls, can make 
their beginnings in vocational learning and 
self-support is at or near sixteen; hence, 
even in the case of children who are doing 
fairly well in high school, that age brings 
withdrawal, partly to learn a vocation, part- 
ly to relieve the family of further support 
of the child in the high school. 

Many parents who make considerable sac- 
rifices to keep their children at high school 
(a moderate estimate of the cost of keep- 
ing a child in high school for four years 
is $1,000, apart from what the child would 
earn during that time if he were employed; 
a heavy load for a wage earner) know com- 
paratively little of the probable worth of 
a secondary education, but after the child 
has been a year or two in the school, unless 
he makes a distinguished record, the parents 
are apt to feel that the work has little sig- 
nificance for one who is not going to college 
or aiming at commercial life. 


May it not be true that justifiable 
reasons for early withdrawal from high 
school are to be found in more cases in 
New York city than elsewhere? For one 
thing, we know that in this city parents 
of considerable means usually send their 
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children to private schools; hence it is 
probable that of the 30,000 and more 
pupils last year enrolled in our public 
high schools, an unusually large number 
came from homes where it is by no means 
financially easy to keep a child at school. 
Again, if the great majority of these 
boys and girls are ultimately destined 
to enter industry and commerce, is it not 
probable that for many of them both the 
opportunity and the necessity to begin 
such work at or about the age of sixteen 
are more immediate in this city than in 
other communities? It seems to be un- 
questioned that a great number of chil- 
dren feel at this age the strong pressings 
of instinct and custom to get into some 
vocation. But most of the work taken 


in the high school seems to have no bear- 


ing on vocation; hence, with the earning 
instinct strong, is it not natural that boys 
and girls both should forsake the high 
school for the apparently more real 
activities of apprenticeship and wage 
earning ? 

If these considerations be valid, does 
not a great social opportunity lie before 
the magnificent secondary schools of New 


more e fully than they do now the genuine 
educational needs of the class of children 
under consideration? If we think of a 
large army of boys and girls—the most 
capable from the elementary school— 
expectantly entering our high schools at 
the average age of fourteen, to stay ap- 
proximately two years (for with proper 
educational treatment certainly this class 
could be induced to stay that long) is it 
not possible for the faculties of these 
schools to devise more profitable courses 
of work along cultural, vocational, social 
and physical lines, than that now found 
in the prescriptive programs of foreign 
jas og A mathematics, and classical 
English? All students of adolescence 
concede that children from fourteen to 
sixteen are highly educable, not merely 
or mainly along vocational, but along 
social, cultural and other lines as well. 
These children must become citizens; it 
is hoped that they will be lifted some- 
what above the cultural level of their 
present environment; and it is highly de- 
sirable that, social and cultural ends be- 
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ing nea oti met, they should enter on 
their vocations with as much industrial 
intelligence and previous preparation in 
skill as possible. 

In view of the facts of high school 
attendance and withdrawal as found in 
New York city, the writer is of the 
opinion that the schools should promptly 
divest themselves of certain traditions 
and proceed to devise educational pro- 
grams more suited to the classes with 
whom they have to deal. As a basis for 
discussion leading to the formulation of 
a positive program, the following propo- 
sitions are submitted : 

In view of the evidence now available 
it is very doubtful if two years of the 
present prescriptive program for the 
student who then drops out is education- 
ally worth while. Even if we assume 
that these two years spent in making the 
beginnings of an ancient or modern lan- 
guage (and in one high school pupils 
are practically debarred from choosing 
the modern language rather than Latin), 
mathematics, classical English, and an- 
cient history, with the beginnings of a 
second foreign langauge almost inevita- 
ble in the second year, are of some edu- 
cational value, it would certainly be hard 
to prove that for the pupil taking but 


“two years these are more valuable than 


other lines of study that he might pur- 
sue. This does not in any way tend to 
deny that for students actually going to 
college the courses prescribed in the high 
schools may be the best that could be 
devised. But it is contended that the 
traditions of college preparation now 
rigidly enforced in our wage earners’ 
high schools result in withholding from 
the majority of boys and girls entering 
these schools the kinds of education that 
would be best suited to them. 

The schools should provide several 
kinds of two-year courses which would 
carry boys and girls from the average 
age of fourteen to an average age of 
sixteen. In order to procure a proper 
content for these courses it would be 
necessary for us to think less of the tra- 
ditions of secondary education and much 
more of the cultural, social and voca- 
tional needs of the classes of boys and 
girls with whom the schools have to 
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deal. These are the children of wage 
earners; they will become largely wage 
earners themselves; they have average 
ability and average interests, which may 
have little concern with the traditional 
lines of secondary education. But they 
have genuine cultural needs, they can be 
measurably prepared for citizenship and 
social living, they can be improved physi- 
cally and made hygienically intelligent, 
and they can receive some preparation 
for useful vocations. 

The results of experience now avail- 
able show that at least four types of such 
courses could be provided: A general 
culture course, with relatively few voca- 
tional elements; a course primarily of 
business practice, designed for the army 
of boys and girls who enter commerce 
as apprentices ; a course centering around 
the industrial arts which contribute some- 
thing to the industrial experience, skill, 
and intelligence that will be needed in 
the occupations which boys enter; and 
one or more courses centering around the 
household arts which girls are likely to 
follow, possibly including preparation 
for girls’ trades, if it is evident that this 
can be done. 

The content of the two years’ general 
culture course should be organized 
primarily for the average type of city 
children, having only two years for 
school. This education should keep three 
guiding aims in view, and probably meet 
each by the use of specially selected ma- 
terial: First, physical well-being, fos- 
tered not merely by gymnasium exercises, 
and lectures on hygiene, but by a face- 
to-face study of and experience with the 
conditions of wholesome hving.  Sur- 
rounding our city schools are surely un- 
numbered possibilities of realizing this 
end. One of the standing reproaches 
against present secondary education is 
that its graduates are as ignorant as small 
children of the conditions of hygiene, die- 
tetics, public sanitation, prophylaxis, the 
economic cost of disease, modern bac- 
teriology, and similar topics. The pres- 
ent course in biology in the New York 
high schools, which is one of the best 
things in the curriculum, contributes some 
thing; but the subject should be ap- 
proached, for the types of children here 
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thought of, less as a scientific subject, and 
more as a group of the arts of living, thus 
giving it practical significance. Second, 
social efficiency, in the narrow sense of 
awareness of civic and moral. responsi- 
bility, and intelligence to meet the same. 
This, again, must be studied largely in 
the very complex social environment in 
which the children live. Where can the 
teacher of fifteen year old children, 
whose aim is to make them as soon as 
possible effective. members of the com- 
munity, find a richer environment than 
that of New York, with its wealth and 
its poverty, its public ownership, its con- 
ditions of social control, its division of 
labor, its industrial groups, and its as- 
similation of many nationalities? The 
elementary schools are now doing some 
of this civic training very effectively, by 
objectifying the community; why should 
not the high school, with its responsive 
adolescents, do much more? Third, per- 
sonal culture, taken, for this purpose 
rather narrowly. Literature, history, sci- 
ence,emusic, art—these are undoubtedly 
the chief sources. Music is now given 
in the high schools, and as the subject 
is not taken as preparatory for college, 
much of it seems well adapted to the 
needs of students. Art should be ap- 
proached more in the spirit of apprecia- 
tion, for these pupils, than for the mastery 
of technique. What can be done? 
city contains good galleries; can pupils 
see something of these and be taught to 
utilize their contents; can these pupils 
be so taught as to secure higher standards 
in use of ordinary pictures ; can some use 
be made in their case of art journals, 
and the illustrations in magazines? In 
other words, is it possible for the teacher 
to work up materials for a course in art 
appreciation for the children who will 
enter unartistic industrial work at sixteen 
and thereafter have no further school 
training? For this class of children cer- 
tainly the possibilities of literature teach- 
ing are also very great; will the teachers 
see that the material chosen and the 
methods of presentation are such as will 
bring the children to a better appreciation 
of the literature and reading by which 
they will be surrounded, and leave them 
in a condition to demand the slightly 
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better rather than the slightly worse? 
Should not the teacher deal much with 
the best of current magazines and news- 
papers? Should she hold aloof from the 
current fiction, in view of the certainty 
that it will form the staple reading after 
these boys and girls leave school? Have 
we not kept our pupils in a foreign land 
in this matter of high school literature, 
to the exclusion of those things which 
are germane to the life they lead, and 
which tend genuinely to function in it? 
This is no defense of the poor and cheap 
in literature or art; it is simply a state- 
ment of the now accepted pedagogical 
truth that education proceeds most effect- 
ively by utilizing the best materials of 
the environment in such a way as best to 
fit the pupil for the environment in which 
he will spend his adult life. Again, take 
history as a culture subject; shall it be 
for these children a chronological exam- 
ination of the ancient and remote, history, 
study that actually seldom functions in 
the lives of these pupils, or shall it be. 
rather more a study of the history which 
is even now in the making, the current 
events and reports, interpreted, corrob- 
orated, discussed? For civic and cul- 
tural purposes it is highly urgent that 
these people should tive in close sympa- 
thy with and intelligent appreciation of 
that which takes place from day to day; 
shall not the school, by its intelligent use 
of material, give the boys and girls a 
genuine foundation for their adult activi- 
ties in the social field? 

In the business course for boys and 
girls, the emphasis should be on the 
vocational studies; but place should be 
found for some opportunities for devel- 
opment of physical well-being, social 
efficiency, and culture. We know on the 
basis of the experience of private schools 
that this can be done. We know that 
the business student can be made to find 
in the related industrial history, in the 
current history of commerce and indus- 
try, in science as it affects his field, and 
in contemporaneous literature the keen- 
est of interest, to say nothing of geog- 
raphy and economics. It is wrong to 
allow a boy or girl to give his entire 
time to a purely vocational pursuit, for 
we are expecting to make the man or. 
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woman who is not only vocationally effi- 
cient, but who is a citizen, and a cultured 
person besides, but it is quite possible to 
achieve this while still making the voca- 
tional end the chief one. 

We know little about trades education 
as that may be adapted to youth under 
sixteen; but we do* know that the right 
types of courses in industrial arts will 
attract and hold students, good begin- 
nings having been made in this direc- 
tion. Manual training has suffered from 
formalism hardly less than mathematics 
and literature; but the coming manual 
training (better named industrial arts) 
will be more real to the student and its 
results will function in industrial intelli- 
gence and appreciation and give him a 
basis of selection for the more specifically 
vocational education which will follow. 
And around the course in industrial arts 
must be correlated those studies or 
activities which minister somewhat to the 
ends of physical well being, social effi- 
ciency, and culture of the personal sort. 

Apart from the business course, it is 
possible that the two years’ high school 
work should provide two courses along 
vocational lines especially for girls; one, 
in the ordinary household arts of cook- 
ing, sewing, serving, nursing, carried 
more intensively and to higher levels than 
is possible in the elementary schools; 
and the other in certain basal studies and 
practices for women’s trades and factory 
work. - What these can be is still uncer- 
tain; a few lines of technical work have 
succeeded admirably as private ventures ; 
but whether many can be found is to be 
decided by experiment. But here, again, 
as in the excellent trades schools for girls 
now found, some forms of cultural and 
social education may easily be kept alive, 
if we break loose from tradition in de- 
ciding what these shall be; and certainly 
for this class the larger hygiene of the 
body may not be neglected. 

It will be objected that when children 
enter the high school they do not know 
what they can do, or when they will 
leave. As far as present facts are con- 
cerned, this objection is largely a guess; 
and it loses still more weight if we 
consider the feasibility of informing 
parents and pupils as to the possibilities 
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of various courses, so that intelligent 
choice can be made. Do the high school 
authorities know whether there is any 
connection between the kind of scholar- 
ship exhibited by the pupil in the ele- 
mentary school, and the probability of 
his dropping out of the high school? Do 
they know whether the economic condi- 
tion of the family (as measured, e. g., 
in rent paid) bears any regular relation, 
statistically considered, to school mor- 
tality (1. e., withdrawal) in the high 
school? Do they know how much of 
withdrawal is caused by the non-func- 
tioning studies of foreign language and 
mathematics? Can they assert that if 
these conditions were studied, we should 
not find a number of standards on the 
basis of which parents and pupils could 
be advised in the selection of their 
courses ? 

Assume in the high school system 
separate schools, or, preferably, large 
schools with varied courses under the 
same roof, these embracing two or more 
college preparatory courses of four years, 
two or more vocational courses of four 
years, and the variety of two year courses 
suggested above. Assume that a carefully 
prepared pamphlet or book, attractively 
prepared by people not only interested 
in education, but some of whom know 
the demands of industry as well, is dis- 
tributed to parents. Suppose this sup- 
plemented by a series of carefully pre- 
pared lectures on educational and indus- 
trial opportunities, addressed to parents 
who might be interested in the education 
of their children. To this add informa- 
tion which might be procured from 
teachers in the elementary schools as to 
the capacities of individual pupils. In 
the high school, provide that each pupil 
shall come under a special adviser, who 
will examine his records, counsel with 
him, give him opportunity to express his 
ambitions and tastes, taking into account 
the economic condition of the home and 
the wishes of parents. Is it too much to 
assume that if all this were done (it has 
never been given genuine trial) in the 
majority of cases that adjustment of the 
pupil could be made which would be 
profitable in the long run? Expensive, 
and time consuming, yes; but have we 
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given enough thought to the human waste 
involved in the thousands of pupils who 
struggle along a year or two in our high 
schools only to arrive at the conviction 
that the high school is too difficult or 
too meaningless for them and who drop 
disheartened by the educational wayside, 
and who have received nothing which 
can be regarded as even a slight return 
for the time and money expended? If 
it is worth while to maintain the most 
expensive secondary school system found 
in any city of the world, would it not 
be still more worth while to expend con- 
siderable effort in providing the means 
for the better adjustment to it of the vari- 
ous kinds of groups with which it must 
deal? 

Would the two year courses divert too 
many pupils from college preparatory 
work for which they are really fitted? 
If American parents constantly tend to 
send more pupils to such high school 
courses as are available, and if they act- 
ually do send year by year more of their 
children to college, it is hard to see where 
any room lies for the objection. If in 
January and June of 1904, 10,157 pupils 
entered the high schools as now organ- 
ized, and in 1907 only 1,713 were gradu- 
ated (besides 403 certificated, who prob- 
ably entered a year later), it is extremely 
doubtful if any system of short courses 
could cut down the actual number of 
graduates. 

To sum up: 

The high rate of withdrawal from the 
New York high schools indicates fail- 
ure of adjustment on the part of these 
to the needs of large numbers of boys 
and girls. 

The high schools have failed in their 
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duty to the entire community in their de- 
votion to the interests of the small per- 
centage of children who go to college. 

The one or two years’ high school 
study taken by those who then drop out 
is a very unprofitable expenditure of time 
and energy. 

The obvious next*step in providing a 
remedy lies in developing courses, ten- 
tatively two years in length, which will 
provide for the children of large groups 
of people of moderate incomes. 

These courses must embrace cultural 


elements in greater or less degree ac- - 


cording to the genuine demands or needs 
of the children; they must give some 
genuine preparation for social living; 
they must take account of the needs of 
physical education; and they should 
make adjustments to vocational needs 
where practicable. 

Aided by as full information and ad- 
vice as possible, parents and pupils must 
be left free to choose what courses shall 
be taken, subject only to the condition 
now imposed that the scholarship quali- 
fication for each course shall be met. 
This is essential to democracy in educa- 
tion. 

In providing the educational content 
for these short courses, secondary school 
traditions must be largely abandoned, and 
teachers selected who are willing to ex- 
periment in providing suitable material, 
and in devising new types of textbooks 
and outlines. 

In small high schools the adjustments 
indicated above may not*be feasible; cer- 
tainly they are in the large schools in 
this city, with faculties sometimes of more 
than one hundred, and many facilities for 
adjustment. 


The Trend of Things 


A few days ago the residents of upper 
Riverside Drive pulled up their clrtains in 
the morning to find that while they had been 
sleeping a billboard advertising company 
had taken possession of an unsightly high 
board fence surrounding a large vacant 
building lot. Visions arose of highly colored 
liquor advertisements varied with announce- 
ments of the latest Broadway theatrical pro- 
ductions, and the offended riverside dwellers 
decided that the billboard must come down. 
The billboard men say that they have paid 
for their privilege and on that ground they 
stand. All of which goes to show that a 
community awakes quickest to the need of 
improvement when that need is brought 
closest home. Probably that is the strongest 
reason why hurrying Americans take so little 
general interest in making some portions of 
their cities more attractive——they are not 
directly affected, why should they? The sub- 
way and tunnel stations in New York with 
their hideous advertisements are examples 
of the need for popular education in har- 
mony and public orderliness. The Outlook 
for April 18, commenting on this point, says: 

“The suggestion has been made by the 
president of the American Civic Association 
that the advertising spaces in the tunnel sta- 
tions be purchased in perpetuity, or at least 
for a term of years by the city, which has 
neglectfully disregarded its opportunity to 
prevent this extension of facilities for the 
wrong education of the people. The Penn- 
sylvania capitol has in its floor the unique 
Mercer historical tiles, preserving a record 
of the times and the state. If the Keystone 
state can thus place its memorials in the 
floor where all may see them, it is asked 
why Greater New York cannot work into 
the walls of these tunnel stations even more 
imperishable records of its life and its times? 
Rookwood borders are provided; why not 
have placed in these spaces a series of Rook- 
wood tiles, akin to those shown in the Ful- 
ton street subway station, thus suggesting 
history instead of corsets and drug, and the 
genius of New York rather than beer and 
breakfast foods? Whether or not this sug- 
gestion is feasible, it may certainly be point- 
ed out that other tunnels are approaching 
completion and other stations will be built 
and furnished. If travelers under the North 
River must endure the signs, cannot a bet- 
ter way be found for the stations feeding 
the East River tubes? The wrong education 
should not continue; the better day of har- 
mony and public orderliness, free from the 
special privilege which assaults the eye 
with commercial appeal when it needs rest 
and repose, must soon dawn.” 


* * &* 


Arthur Ruhl contributes the first of three 
articles describing the case of an idle work- 
man to the April 18 issue of Collier’s. The 
attitude of a great many men whose work is 
sure to hold out, rain or shine, is the atti- 
tude described by Mr. Ruhl of the man who 
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“accepts the ‘panic’ as a necessary periodical 
evil—although quite ready to admit that its. 
approach was as apparent as the final ex- 
plosion of a boiler, when the water is low, 
safety-valve tied down, and coal piled on— 
this talk about unemployment means almost 
nothing. 

“He does not understand it because he 
does not understand that even in the best 
of times there is a considerable class which, 
because of illness, accident, old age, and 
other causes, is unable to support itself by- 
its own work, and must be helped, because. 
he hag no realization of the number «f those 
—the class next above, laborers with fam- 
ilies, longshoremen, drivers, and the like— 
whose normal condition is that of just keep- 
ing their heads above water and who are the 
first to go under when trouble comes; nor 
how desperately uncertain is the position of 
even workers of considerable skill and un- 
questioned industry, and how narrow the 
margin between comparative affluence and 
imminent starvation. 

“You get up, here in New York, for in- 
stance, eat breakfast, read the paper, sally 
into the street for another day. The ash- 
man is making his rounds, the hurdy-gurdy- 
rippling in front of the house across the 
way; the ‘L’ train roars by at the end of the 
street. The city, big, buoyant, busy appar- 
ently, swings on its usual way. Just as 
many jam into the Subway express, the noon- 
day lunch is as hurried and unhygienic, the 
homecomers aS weary, as persistently cur- 
ious about each other, as apathetically 
amused over the evening edition cartoons, as 
yesterday or the year before. 

“To be sure, more men than usual sidle. 
up to you on the street and beg a “few cents 
for something to eat.” A line a block long 
waits at night in Madison Square for free 
sandwiches and coffee, and the bread-line— 
one of New York’s permanent institutions 
now, apparently, down at Broadway under 
the very shadow of Grace Church—is twice 
as long as in other years. But these men, 
as one knows from experience or has been 
carefully taught, are likely to be ‘hoboes’ and 
‘panhandlers’ or worse... . Just as long as 
it can be definitely counted on that a free 
meal will be given away at a certain con- 
venient spot in New York every evening, 
just so long will the parasitic class flock 
thitherward—their traveling and living ex- 
penses, by that one meal, just so much the 
less. 

“To these quaint birds, with their ancient 
derby hats pulled down to their ears, their 
tangled beards, their half-munched, appeal- 
ing crusts, ‘lack of work’ really means an- 
other of those momentary recurring twinges 
of the public conscience—the chance to prey 
on the vague notion that something is wrong 
and one ought to help, to get something for 
nothing even easier than before. No, the 
Broadway bread-line can scarcely be consid- 
ered as significant of lack of work, distress- 
ing a social phenomenon as it may be.” 
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Making Cripples and Dodging Taxes is the 
title of an article in Gollier’s for April 18, 
a true “human interest” story of two law- 
suits in the courts of Chicago involving 
Walter Merritt and the International Har- 
vester Company. Merritt lost an arm in 
July, 1907, while employed by the harvester 
company. Shortly after being discharged 
from the hospital the claim agent of the com- 
pany called in Merritt and tried to persuade 
him to sign a “receipt” for $50 that was an 
“absolute waiver and bar of all and every 
claim and demand I may have against said 
company of every name and description.” 
Merritt showed the “receipt” to a lawyer, 
was advised to sue the International Har- 
vester Company and after much litigation 
he has secured a chance of collecting $7,500 
from the company for the loss of his arm. 

In his message to Congress on January 31, 
President Roosevelt had this paragraph: 

“An employer’s liability law does not 
really mean mulcting employers in damages. 
It merely throws upon the employer the bur- 
den of accident insurance against injuries 
which are sure to occur. It requires him 
either to bear or to distribute through in- 
surance the loss which can readily be borne 
when distributed, but which, if undistrib- 
uted, bears with frightful hardship upon the 
unfortunate victim of accident.” 


* * & 


The Réforme Sociale has an interesting 
resumé of the two Prussian laws for the 
protection of homeless and otherwise un- 
fortunate children which date from 1878 
and 1900, and which outlined the policy and 
organized the details for their care. One 
characteristic difference is pointed out: the 
earlier law was engaged with the correction 
of defectives and delinquents; the later one 
in the prevention of those conditions giving 
rise to defects and criminality in youth. The 
law of 1900 takes cognizance of two types 
of abandonment; moral and physical. Up 
to the age of eighteen, the neglected youth 
of either sex is taken and educated at the 
public expense, either in a private family 
or in an institution fitted to the purpose. 

Children are taken for any one of three 
causes: defects in the child, in the parents 
or absence of sufficient means to properly 
educate it. The more degraded types are 
carefully separated from those innocent of 
fault in whom habit is yet to assert itself, a 
plan justified amply by both reason and 
practice. The highly praiseworthy purpose 
of the new law is to save children found un- 
der dangerous moral surroundings from be- 
coming criminal. The theory on which it 
advances contends that the younger the child 
is taken the better. Once the child comes 
under state protection it is never lost sight 
of, even though the home conditions later 
justify its return, The expense of their un- 
dertaking is borne by the commune with aid 
from the state; in general the latter pays 
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two-thirds. The parents are required to sup- 
port the child if they are financially com- 
petent, otherwise the entire cost is a public 
charge. 

There are two methods in yogue in Prus- 
sia. One takes the children into collective 
groups or colonies; the other puts them out 
in families. Each has its advantages. The 
collective system having many children, de- 
mands severer discipline, more formal treat- 
ment, hence, greater uniformity and monot- 
ony. The family system leaves the child in 
its natural environment, home life and neces- 
sitates less severity. It also affords a cor- 
respondingly larger play for the individual- 
ity of the child and a wider opportunity for 
the development of personality. One ob- 
jection raised is that the system is too elab- 
orate and the equipment too extravagant. 
It is suggested that greater simplicity would 
produce better results at much reduced cost. 

During the first five years of the operation 
of this law 3,300 children have been taken 
care of and put under educational guidance. 
The cost to the communes has been $6,000,- 
000 or about forty dollars for each child. 

Difficulties naturally present themselves. 
Among these are the obstacles met in at- 
tempts to find suitable families for the chil- 
dren and suitable occupation for the young 
people when they must leave the institu- 
tion. However, the results seem entirely 
to justify the efforts and the expense. 


* * * 


American Health, announced as the official 
organ of the American Health League and 
published by the Committee of One Hundred, 
has issued Volume 1, Number 1, dated March, 
The magazine which consists of twelve pages 
and cover will be sent free to the members 
of the health league. It will serve primar- 
ily, so the editor states, as a means of com- 
municating information regarding the work 
of the Committee of One Hundred to the 
several thousand persons now on its mailing 
list and incidentally to advance the cause of 
national health. Dr. Richard Cole Newton 
of Montclair, N. J., is editor. The first 
issue contains an article on the Committee 
of One Hundred by Professor Irving Fisher 
of Yale University, another by Dr. William 
H. Welsh of Johns Hopkins University on 
Federal Regulation of Public Health, and a 
third by Dr. John Pease Norton on Our Na- 
tional Wastefulness of Human Life. Volume 
1, Number 1, lapses unconsciously into a bit 
of humor on page 11 where a statement that 
“the officers and directors of the Public 
Health Defense League were the following 
well-known gentlemen,” is followed by a 
list containing the name of more than one 


woman. 
* * * 


The New York Sun for April 16, printed 
one of the best rejoinders to Father Curry’s 
statement attacking East Side settlement 
work. David Blaustein, formerly head of 
the Educational Alliance, takes up the de- 
fense for the settlements and states that in 
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a community of about a half million people 
(the number on the East Side below Four- 
teenth street) there is pretty sure to be a 
grain of truth in almost anything that is 
said about it. Therefore any honest criti- 
cism of the settlements is welcome. 

“T have lived among those people and I 
know them; they are my people. I know 
that the object of the settlement workers is 
without doubt a good one. This section is 
full of foreigners that have not had the ad- 
vantages even of a common school education. 
Many of them are not familiar with their 
own rights of citizenship. They have found 
it hard to adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions. The main object of the settlement 
workers is to help them find the way to 
their new life. 

“Among the rights of which the East Side 
people often are unaware is the right to use 
the parks and the playgrounds, and the right 
to benefit under better tenement house laws. 
They do not understand that they are en- 
titled to all these things, and settlement 
workers help to inform them of their rights. 
While the workers in the settlements have 
often found it impossible to make progress 
with the older generation which is absorbed 
in the struggle for existence they have often 
turned to the younger generation. This gen- 
eration they interest in the civic affairs of 
the neighborhood and in the social life. 

“Tenement house life seldom affords op- 
portunities for social life. The settlements 
offer to young people social advantages such 
as meeting rooms, debating clubs, dances and 
soon. The very fact that the people of the 
East Side are so heterogeneous makes it nec- 
essary to have common meeting places where 
they can come to understand each other. The 
schools do not furnish such meeting places. 
The schools give education, but not with 
special reference to the particular traits of 
individuals. ... 

“Mather Curry makes the charge that the 
settlement workers have given the East Side 
a bad name. He says that in order to raise 
funds they have found it in their interest 
to describe the East Side in its darkest col- 
ors. To the best of my knowledge this is 
not done by settlement workers. It is no 
doubt true that the East Side has been ex- 
ploited, but it is rather done by people that 
make writing their profession... . 

“PWather Curry’s charges as a rule are not 
justifiable, but they contain a grain of truth 
inasmuch as there are some persons that 
pose as settlement workers in order to make 
capital out of it. It is utterly wrong to con- 
demn the entire system because it has flaws. 
The solution of the problem as I see it lies 
in such development that each settlement 
shall do a work better designed to meet the 
needs of the people in its immediate neigh- 
borhood. At present, if a common charge 
can be made against all settlement work it 
is that it is not sufficiently homogeneous.” 


* * * 


7 The Trend of Things 


Lad 


The Minneapolis Journal published in a 
recent issue the report of the medical 
examination of 710 pupils in the Franklin 
School of Minneapolis. In an editorial on 
Baan of this examination the Journal 
said: 

“The complete medical examination of 710 
pupils in the Franklin school, which is print- 
ed in the Journal to-day, is but an enlarged 
edition of the partial report made some 
weeks ago. It shows the same class of facts 
over a greater area and, on the whole, indi- 
cates a satisfactory condition of health 
among the students. The examination, 
which was undertaken with some misgiy- 
ings and some opposition on the part of par- 
ents, has been justified by the results and 
the objections of parents have been met and 
overcome by the delicacy and care with 
which the examinations were conducted. 

“With the compilations and results set 
down it is unnecessary to deal again. The 
parents who were at first opposed to the 
plan appear to have been the greatest gain- 
ers by the examination. They have received 
invaluable information regarding slight 
physical defects which, taken in hand at 
once, will be made to disappear. As the 
principal remarks in his report: ‘It should be 
so much a matter of concern to us to make 
the child stronger in his school work as to 
make him strong, healthy and happy.’ The 
discovery and correction of defects have al- 
ready contributed to this result in the Frank- 
lin school and will in others. The cards con- 
taining the examination results were taken 
in charge by a competent nurse who made 
personal visits to the homes and advised 
with the parents. The homes of 407 pupils 
were visited in this way and, as a result, 144 
cases have received medical attention. De- 
fective vision, defective teeth, enlarged ton- 
sils and adenoids, stomach troubles and 
other ills were treated, with the result that 
the teachers already note an improvement in 
the health and work of the pupils.” 


Jottings 


Provident Loan's New Building—The 
Provident Loan Society of New York has 
begun work on a new central office build- 
ing into which the executive offices, now in 
the United Charities Building, and the 
Fourth avenue loaning office, now in the 
Church Missions Building, will move about 
March 1, 1909. The site is on the north- 
west corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
fifth street. The architects, Renwick, As- 
pinwall and Tucker, have designed the build- 
ing in the style of the Italian renaissance. 
It will be four stories high, though it will 
appear to be but three, and it will be of fire- 
proof construction. It will front forty-five 
feet on Fourth avenue and will extend sey- 
enty-five feet west on Twenty-fifth street. 
The exterior will be of white marble and 
granite. 
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The Fourth avenue loaning office will oc- 
cupy the main floor and basement. The 
main floor will be divided into departments 
for men and women and the construction 
will be up to the standard of modern bank- 
ing houses. The vaults will be in the base- 
ment and provide largely increased storage 
facilities. Only one floor will be occupied 
at first by the executive offices. The other 
two floors wil be rented until the growth of 
the society requires their use. 

The steadily increasing business of the 
society has made the change of quarters 
necessary. In the first full year, 1904, one 
small loaning office sufficed for the society’s 
transactions, their loans numbering 20,804, 
to the amount of $377,845. Last year six 
offices made 283,045 loans which amounted 
to $10,601,557. The officers for 1908 are: 
President, James Speyer; vice-president, 
Frank Tucker; secretary, Mortimer L. 
Schiff; treasurer, Otto T. Bannard; assist- 
ant to treasurer, Max G. Hopf. 

On the executive committee are: Robert 
W. de Forest, Percy A. Rockefeller, V. Everit 
Macy, William Sloane and the president, 


secretary and treasurer of the society, ex 
officio. 
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The trustees are: Class of 1909, John S. 
Kennedy, V. Everit Macy, D. O. Mills, Percy 
A. Rockefeller, Cornelius Vanderbilt. Class 
of 1910, George F. Baker, John D. Crimmins, 
Charles F. Cox, Robert W. de Forest, David 
H. Greer. Class of 1911, Otto T. Bannard, 
James Speyer, Mortimer L. Schiff, William 
Sloane, J. Kennedy Tod. 


Fourth OC. O. 8. Conference—The fourth 
monthly conference of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, New York, was held in the 
United Charities Building on Tuesday. The 
general subject was the promotion of moral 
and social betterment. Rev. Lyman Abbott 
spoke on what he believed united effort 
among religious organizations could do to 
improve social conditions. The church, he © 
stated, is more than a teaching force and 
religion is much more than a philosophy. 
It should re-understand that it is a working 
force. “If we are to come together as 
churches we must come together on a com- 
mon agreement of what we shall do, not 
what we shall think. We cannot agree on 
creeds but we ean agree on action.” 

Dr. Abbott believes that the greatest dan- 
ger of charity organization societies is of- 
ficialdom and that the remedy for official- 
dom lies in the infusion of personal life 
through the churches. The needs of the 
people should be met as realized by the 
people themselves. Dr. Abbott thinks that 
this vital need of getting into the conscious 
life of the people can best be met, in the 
future, by united churches which will take 
the responsibility of caring for the poor 
in their own districts under the leadership 
of an organized society. 

Charles Sprague Smith, managing director 
of the People’s Institute, spoke on educa- 
tional”influences, emphasizing the necessity 
for reform in the organization of school, 
university and church to meet present day 
needs. ‘At the People’s Institute,” he said, 
“we are educating the masses to believe in 
the reorganization of society on a basis of 
brotherhood.” 

Recreation and Amusement as Essential 
Factors in Social Betterment was John Col- 
lier’s topic. Mr. Collier has recently made 
an investigation of cheap theaters and the 
results of his work appeared in CHARITIES 
AND Tur Commons for April 11. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


TWO IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


The New York legislature adjourned last week refusing to enact many of the 
measures which had been urged by Governor Hughes and justifying his curt 
expression of regret on the occasion of the customary call of the committees at 
the executive chamber. Among the bills which were enacted, however, there 
were two which deserve special mention here: that providing for a state legis- 
lative commission to investigate the methods and procedure now in vogue in 
the inferior criminal courts of New York, Rochester and Buffalo, and that creat- 
ing a similar commission to investigate the condition of aliens, and the general 
subject of immigration so far as it is a matter for state rather than national 
concern. 

Superficially it might appear that there would be reason for entrusting both 
of these subjects to the same commission. Undoubtedly the immigrant who is 
unfamiliar with English and with both the letter and the spirit of our laws and 
ordinances, is often an easy prey for shyster lawyers, and is at the mercy of any 
misrepresentatives of justice who may have petty authority in and about the 
courts. Substantial maladministration of justice falls more frequently and more 
heavily upon them than upon others, and this is therefore a subject which would 
naturally interest equally both of the new state commissions. There are in 
addition, however, numerous and not overlapping subjects for each. The treat- 
ment of the immigrant on his arrival on the mainland: employment bureaus, 
information bureaus, relief bureaus, lodging houses and transportation, are the 
obvious point of beginning for the Immigration Commission. Conditions in the 
camps to which they are taken for railway construction and other similar employ- 
ment in which laborers live away from permanent homes, will require attention. 
Housing conditions in cities and towns with special attention to such matters as 
overcrowding, high rents, frequent moving and instruction as to the rights and 
duties of tenants under the tenement house act, the sanitary code and other laws 
and regulations, would seem to fall within the scope of this commission, and also 
conditions in factories and other places in which recently arrived immigrants are 
a conspicuous element. The extent to which our elementary schools and our 
night schools are adapted to the needs of resident aliens needs an inquiry, 
and it would be very enlightening if the commission could ascertain, with 
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reference to each of the more numerous classes of immigrants, to what extent 
and with what rapidity they are really becoming assimilated, to what extent they 
are actually mingling with one another and with the older, already assimilated 
elements of the population, to what extent they become permanent residents, 
to what extent they become citizens, to what extent and in what way they sev- 
erally contribute to the welfare of the communities into which they come. Such 
inquiries, we repeat, would be enlightening, but they may be too delicate and ardu- 
ous for a state commission which is expected to complete its labors within a year. 
The problem of the distribution of our newcomers, however, to rural communities 
and to the smaller cities, cannot be ignored even in the most cursory investigation 
or even in one directed most strictly towards practical ends. This is the problem 
of the congestion of population as it is presented in the cities of New York, and 
it is eminently fitting that the newly aroused interest in the evils of congestion can 
now find vent in the legislative inquiry into the local aspects of our great national 
problem of immigration. 

Even more interesting is it to consider the field which opens before the com- 
mission which will investigate our court of special sessions and magistrates’ 
courts. 

Perhaps the best picture of the magistrates’ court, ordinarily called the 
police court, for those who have not the opportunity or the courage to inspect the 
original, is in the chapter which deals with this subject in the sprightly volume 
called The Prisoner at the Bar, by Assistant District Attorney Arthur Train. 

“No court,” says Mr. Train, “has a more direct influence for good or evil, 
or for the creation of a respect or a disrespect for law. For an overwhelming 
majority of our citizens, particularly those of foreign birth or extraction, it is 
the only court of justice in existence.” Without attempting to enumerate all the 
abuses which call aloud for relief in this poor man’s court of appeals, we venture 
to reproduce from the volume to which we have referred one paragraph which 
will suggest to the thoughtful reader the root of them all: 

The police court is the great clearing house of crime. Inasmuch as all persons 
arrested, whether innocent or guilty, are brought there together, they should naturally, 
so far as possible, be accorded the benefit of the doubt as to their guilt in the treatment 
which they receive. They are presumed to be innocent, and indeed many of them 
are, until a jury has declared to the contrary. However, the attitude generally taken 
towards a prisoner in a police court is that he is guilty and that it is useless for him 
to deny it, and he feels the discomfort and ignominy of his position far more at this 
stage of the proceedings than he does later, when he is accorded more individual import- 
ance. As a rule he is brought into a crowded, stuffy court where a vociferous pair 
of shyster lawyers are shouting at each other’s witnesses and the magistrate is with 
difficulty trying to preserve order. A great throng of complainants, defendants, witnesses, 
policemen, lawyers and idlers fill the room, and the prisoner instantly becomes the 
centre of vision for all eyes as the officer leads him up to the clerk’s desk and makes 
his formal accusation. The altercation in front of the magistrate is suspended long 
enough for the latter to “commit” the defendant, who instantly finds himself locked 


in a narrow cell where he must remain until some friend or relation has had an 
opportunity to reach a lawyer, secure a bondsman, and compass his release. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


MONEY AUTHORIZED 
FOR SEWERAGE INQUIRY 


Some few years ago the New York 
State Legislature wisely enacted a law 
providing for a Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission, and entrusted to it the study 
of the pollution of New York bay and 
tributary waters. The commission con- 
sists of four engineers and one physician, 
and is, therefore, a technical body. As 
politics do not figure in its make-up, it is 
competent to examine into and report on 
the important question entrusted to it. 

Although the legislature had provided 
the machinery, it has not until the last 
session, just closed, voted to authorize 
the Board of Estimate to appropriate 
money for carrying out the undertaking. 
The information so far obtained points 
to a condition of affairs which may be- 
come intolerable in the near future unless 
some rectifying steps are taken. 

Sewage disposal is a sanitary question 
about which there are some conflicting 
theories, due to lack of positive informa- 
tion. There is one thing, however, about 
which there is no diversity of opinion— 
that in any thickly populated community 
the question of sewage disposal is a pub- 
lic question second only in importance 
to that of water supply. In reality it is 
just as important as a pure water sup- 
ply, but it has always been given a sec- 
ond place, because the introduction of a 
public water supply means the subsequent 
construction of a suitable system of 
sewerage. 

The metropolitan district, or that pop- 
ulous territory surrounding the borough 
of Manhattan, contains about 5,500,000 
people. This population is divided up 
into cities, boroughs, towns and villages 
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and, unfortunately, they are not all under 
one control, but some are in the state 
of New York and some are in New Jer- 
sey. Each one of these municipal divi- 
sions is at present acting on its own 
initiative, and taking care in some form 
or other of its own people without regard 
to its neighbors and without any co- 
operation toward the welfare of all. The 
immense quantity of sewage produced by 
all these people is practically emptied 
in its raw condition into the waters of 
New York bay and into the waters trib- 
utary to it. 

The question at once arises: Can these 
waters digest this immense quantity of 
sewage; and, if they can digest it to- 
day, how long will it be before they 
become more than saturated? Roughly 
speaking, this is the question before the 
commission, and it has been found im- 
possible to answer it without further 
investigation, on account of the lack of 
positive information with regard to the 
present condition of the waters and the 
effect which sewage has upon them. 

It is commonly urged that the amount 
of sewage is small compared to the im- 
mense volume of water in the bay, and 
that the sewage is carried out into the 
ocean. It is known that these sayings 
are not true. Unfortunately, sewage 
floats and does not diffuse in the waters 
of the bay until a considerable period of 
time has elapsed after the time of dis- 
charge from the sewer outlet. This 
separation is caused by the difference in 
specific gravity between the raw sewage 
and salt water. Furthermore, the sewage 
when emptied on the ebb tide floats down 
toward Sandy Hook, but before it gets 
scattered into the ocean the tide changes 
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and the flood brings it back into the bay 
and the rivers. 

The object of the commission is to in- 
vestigate the condition of these waters, 
and, if necessary, to devise a compre- 
hensive plan or policy by which the 
drainage of the metropolitan territory 
can be collected and disposed of without 
injury to public health. Protective work 
of a similar kind has been found neces- 
sary in Boston, Providence, Baltimore, 
London, Paris, Hamburg, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, and many other large cities. 


IMMIGRANT ARTS 
AT GREENWICH HOUSE 


The native arts of the immigrant peo- 
ples in New York city will be exhibited 
at Greenwich House, 26 Jones street, un- 
der the auspices of the art committee of 
the Neighborhood Workers’ Association, 
on May 27 and 28. The chief exhibits, 
it is expected, will be from the Greenwich 
Handicraft School and the Bohemian 
workers who are neighbors of Normal 
College Alumnze House and East Side 
House. The major part of the exhibits 
will be of textiles, covering a wide va- 
riety of materials and design from many 
countries. There will be not only the 
rugs and laces of Ireland and Italy, but 
the peasant costumes of many obscure 
provinces and a very complete collection 
of Jewish ceremonial robes and altar 
cloths. Brass and copper work, jewelry 
and wood carpentering and at least one 
elaborate piece of tapestry are expected. 
The exhibit may later be set up in other 
settlement houses. It will distinguish in 
its cataloguing between articles made 
abroad and articles made here by immi- 
grant workers, in an endeavor to give 
sharp point to the cultural loss America 
suffers in failing to keep its newer work- 
ers busied at their oldtime looms and 
benches in place of power sewing ma- 
chines—the object lesson which Chicago 
has daily before its eyes in the Hull 
House Labor Museum. 


PARENTS AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Training for social service from the 
point of view of parents has occupied two 
of the meetings of the Women’s Confer- 
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ence of the Society for Ethical Culture. 
The impetus for the discussion was fur- 
nished by chapter one of the Society for 
the Study of Child Nature, which devot- 
ed a number of meetings to developing 
the subject as it concerned children and 
young people. The training for social 
service of children up to sixteen years 
and the training of young people between 
sixteen and twenty were the main divis- 
ions of the topic. At the meetings of the 
Women’s Conference, Professor Felix 
Adler discussed the training for social 
service and its educational value, and Dr. 
John R. Elliott treated the question from 
the point of view of the schools and col- 
leges. Miss Wald spoke of the value of 
untrained, volunteer service both to the 
giver and to the settlement. Dr. John P. 
Peters of St. Michael’s Church defined 
the social service demanded of the chil- 
dren and young people in his parish and 
the basis on which it rested; while Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, of the College Set- 
tlement, spoke of the need for trained, 
volunteer service. 

Having defined the aim of all social 
service as the up-lifting of character and 
stated its reciprocal effect, the general 
conclusion was reached that so far as chil- 
dren are concerned, unless a distinct sac- 
rifice were involved, either of time or 
pleasure, not necessarily of money, train- 
ing had no value, as its only use could 
be found in its development of unselfish- 
ness. The serious dangers were pointed 
out of encouraging the association of 
children with those of other social classes 
where the spirit of such intercourse was 
not carefully guarded against the taint 
of snobbery. Unless carefully handled, 
such association might entirely frustrate 
the spirit of democracy. It was pointed 
out by Dr. Adler that the atmosphere of 
the home where satisfactory training 
could be given to the child in assisting 
those who needed its help, either in its 
own class or in its own neighborhood 
would bring about the most effective re- 
sults. It is not essential that service be 
to persons of another class; it may be 
equally vital given to associates in the 
immediate environment. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in 
the discussion was the emphasis of the 
need of specialized training for young 
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people. The untrained worker has no 
resource for meeting important prob- 
lems. The indiscriminate leading of 
clubs and teaching of classes was con- 
demned. It was stated that members of 
the organization would not place their 
own children for moral guidance in the 
care of young people with half-baked 
ideals, or under the guidance of instruct- 
ors whose technical training was inade- 
quate. Young people desiring to teach 
sewing should have, first, the knowledge 
of what they are teaching and of those 
whom they wish to teach. The sophisti- 
cation of children in social settlements 
was discussed and ascribed to these in- 
adequately equipped young leaders whose 
only means of appeal are the party, the 
theater, excursions to the park and gifts. 
Practical opportunities for securing 
proper training were indicated, and in 
conclusion it was advocated that the en- 
ergy and good will which promote the 
desire in young people to be of service 
can and should be turned to advantage 
where special fitness is obtainable. Those 
requiring service having every right to 
demand the best, it is an injustice to im- 
pose anything else upon them. 


NURSING REFORM 
FOR ALMSHOUSES 


An investigation into the condition of 
the sick and infirm in almshouses, with 
a view to securing skilled nursing care 
for them, has recently been undertaken 
in Michigan by that untiring civic re- 
former, the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
who has inspired both the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the State As- 
sociation of Nurses, to enter upon this 
campaign in a thorough-going way. 
Mrs. Crane has set on foot a general in- 
vestigation of every almshouse in the 
state of Michigan on a certain day, and 
has issued a printed form for tabulating 
the information to be asked for, which 
is of an exhaustive character. The 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Lenawee county has just succeeded 
in getting an appropriation from the su- 
pervisors of the poor for a nurse in that 
county. 

It is Mrs. Crane’s hope that the State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs will take 
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up this subject in other states, and, count- 
ing also on the support and help of 
nurses, she laid the needs of the 
almshouses before them at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Alum- 
ne in June, last year, at Richmond. 
The response of the nurses was 
very encouraging, and a committee 
was formed whose chairman is Miss L. 
L. Dock, to solicit the aid of the nursing 
body in investigations, in order that re 
liable data may be gathered to prove the 
need of bringing trained nurses into the 
almshouses. The nurses are well or- 
ganized in state societies, and, at the time 
of writing, twenty-three states have un- 
dertaken almshouse visitation and have 
distributed blank census forms to their 
members. Mrs. Crane, in the meantime, 
intends to continue her propaganda bhe- 
fore the women’s clubs. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Lawrence was the first city in Massa- 
chusetts to establish under the Com- 
mission on Industrial Education, in a 
building devoted entirely to that work, 
an industrial school managed by a local 
body entirely independent of existing 
school authorities. An appropriation of 
$5,000 has been made by the City Coun- 
cil, and an equal amount by the state un- 
der the supervision of the State Com- 
mission on Industrial Education. 

The school is the direct outgrowth of 
a smaller local institution organized in 
September, 1898, by the Loom-Fixers’ 
Union of Lawrence. This school which 
began in a small way, was originally 
limited to members of the union, and its 
equipment was largely the result of gifts 
by interested manufacturers. Several 
times in its career it outgrew the quarters 
provided until finally it was able to pur- 
chase an old church, the basement of 
which was used for machinery, and the 
main floor for class rooms. There were 
classes in designing, weaving, loom con- 
struction and mill arithmetic. 

During the last three years it came 
strongly to the attention of William H. 
Dooley that the well established Lowell 
textile school was unfavorable for Law- 
rence operatives both on account of its 
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distance and because of the difficulty 
many of them had in passing entrance 
examinations. A consultation with man- 
ufacturers and labor men led to plans 
by which the Lawrence Loom Fixers’ 
School became the nucleus of a textile 
school of wider scope. As a result it 
was opened to all workers whether mem- 
bers of the union or not, and adminis- 
tered by an independent board. This 
throwing open of the doors of the school 
to non-union members resulted after a 
long discussion, and was typical of the 
attitude which union men in the textile 
trades have taken toward the movement. 
Other unions have raised money in 
various ways to equip the school, and 
Mr. Dooley has given his services as 
organizer and instructor. New courses 
were established to meet the needs of 
operatives, and the mill men gave freely 
of machinery and material. 

Mr. Dooley points out that no city 
in the state of Massachusetts needs in- 
dustrial education more than Lawrence, 
where more children leave the grammar 
school before graduation than in any 
other city. It appears that the average 
length of a boy’s school life in the textile 
centers, up to a few years ago, was about 
for years. As a consequence, the boys 
who are now the textile workers received 
little, if any, more schooling than was 
represented by the four years, and re- 
gardless of physical equipment they are 
greatly handicapped in advancing in- 
dustrially. Lawrence, according to the 
census of 1905, is the ranking city in the 
United States in the production of 
worsted goods which is more cleanly and 
remunerative work than the other textile 
industries. Consequently it requires a 
higher grade of labor. The great need 
of industrial education in this trade is 
witnessed by the extraordinary success 
of the correspondence school in Law- 
rence, in which over 2,000 students have 
enrolled. That the greater number of 
them were obliged to drop out early in 
the course for lack of educational train- 
ing, is a pitiful comment on the shortness 
of their previous school life. 

The school opened this winter as an 
evening school for those already engaged 
in the trades with a registration of nearly 
700. It was in charge of Principal 
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William H. Dooley. It is the desire of 
the local commission to establish at an 
early date a day industrial (textile) 
school for boys between fourteen and 
eighteen. 


ORGANIZATION 
AT OSHKOSH 


The constitution of the newly organ- 
ized Associated Charities of Oshkosh, 
Wis., fiirnishes another illustration of the 
happy capacity of Americans to adapt 
the institution to the locality, while hold- 
ing firmly to underlying principles. The 
federation plan which comes so naturally 
to the workers of any city wishing to or- 
ganize was made use of here, but in- 
stead of having the new office do the 
investigating, as is frequently done, the 
volunteer workers in the various chari- 
ties associated, investigate. Before giv- 
ing material relief or taking any impor- 
tant action, they confer with the regis- 
trar in the central office, where all the 
records are kept. In this way, co-opera- 
tion, such a necessary element in con- 
structive charity work, is established. 

In Oshkosh, as in many other places, 
women had been doing most of the be- 
nevolent work. The men, thinking this 
was scarcely fair, called several informal 
conferences of business and professional 
men, and at a meeting early in Decem- 
ber, a committee was appointed to take 
steps looking to an organization. A con- 
stitution was presented by this committee 
to a later meeting and adopted. The 
articles of incorporation were filed De- 
cember 16 and on January 9 the first 
regular meeting of the society was held. 

During the progress of the work of 
organizing, the co-operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce was sought. 
This proved to have been a very wise 
move, as the chamber not only endorsed 
the work, but an arrangement was ef- 
fected whereby the office of the Chamber 
of Commerce became also the office of 
the Associated Charities, and the secre- 
tary of the commercial body was appoint- 
ed also registrar of the new charitable 
association. This plan of placing the 
charitable and business organizations so 
closely together is a more natural ar- 
rangement than is sometimes supposed. 
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There is little doubt but its extension 
would work to the advantage of both. 

Beside providing for its administrative 
expenses, the society will undertake to 
raise most of the money needed for re- 
lief work of different kinds in the city, 
distributing it among the various co- 
operating agencies. 


The Chelsea Fire 


Joseph Lee 


The fire began Sunday, April 12, at 
II A. M., at the north end of the town, 
spread out like a fan until it struck the 
railroad on one side and the Boston fire 
department on the other, and then slowly 
contracted till it reached Chelsea Creek, 
about a mile from the starting point. 
The wind was blowing about fifty miles 
an hour; and the fire would have taken 
in East Boston for dessert if the shingles 
of that suburb had not been wet down by 
the engines. As it was, it crossed the 
creek in one place, on oil, in a column 
three stories high, but it was surrounded 
and choked. 

The fire burned about 360 acres, and 
rendered homeless 15,000 people, mostly 
poor or in moderate circumstances. 
About 5,000 were Jews, and the feast 
of the Passover somewhat complicated 
the question of supplying food. 

Relief measures began Sunday after- 
noon, while the fire was at its height, 
both in Chelsea and elsewhere, under 
local people and on the initiative of the 
mayor of Boston and the governor of the 
state. 

The most striking phenomenon of the 
first night was the absorption of the 
homeless. A few hundred were fed in 
Chelsea square and a few hundred more 
were lodged and fed in churches and 
school buildings in surrounding towns, 
but the great mass of them simply dis- 
appeared. 

That night a committee in the mayor’s 
office in Boston got hot coffee and other 
supplies—all they could use—from bak- 
ers and grocers and restaurants. It was 
all carted out to Chelsea and given to 
everyone who asked for it and everyone 
was fed. The call in behalf of refugees 
in town was trifling. 
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Between that first night and the pres- 
ent one, eight days later, a good many 
things have happened. There have been 
many separate headquarters, each giving 
out many different kinds of things on 
many and varied principles. There has 
been an unprecedented scarcity of bench- 
holders on Boston Common, and I pre- 
sume some of them have found that busi- 
ness was better in Chelsea than they have 
often seen it. 

But very soon indeed order was be- 
ginning to emerge; and by describing 
that as it grew I shall give the only clear 
and statable idea of what has been done 
around the widening clearing. The 
reader will imagine a more or less cha- 
otic expenditure of supplies, good feel- 
ing, and energy. 

Sunday night, during the fire, Seymore 
H. Stone, general secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, started a bureau 
of information through which families 
became reunited and which after five 
days of orderly, effective work, occupy- 
ing a force of sixteen clerks, was ab- 
sorbed into the general organization I 
am about to describe. It reunited about 
300 families. 

Monday morning, Miss Higgins, who 
had been out here most of the night, 
started a “special needs committee,” with 
the aid of Jeffrey R. Brackett and Miss 
Frances R. Morse, and the cordial as- 
sistance of Alderman Henry and Mr. Otis 
Merriam of the Chelsea Overseers of the 
Poor. 

This was a genuine rehabilitation com- 
mittee—a court of oyer and terminer— 
and has been so ever since. It will be 
hereinafter described as Miss Higgins’s 
committee. 

Monday morning an organization of 
Chelsea citizens was formed, with Mr. 
McClintock, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Highway Commission, at the head 
of it—a man of tact and character, held 
in high regard by his fellow citizens. 

With this committee, Mr. J. F. 
Moors, who was sent out here Sunday 
afternoon during the fire by both the 
mayor of Boston and the governor, soon 
established co-operative and friendly re- 
lations ; and these, with Miss Higgins and 
Mr. Carstens have been working together 
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ever: since, and out of this group a gen- 


eral organization has emerged, which has’ 


accomplished the following things: 
First, the eight independent relief sta- 
tions have been given each a definite terri- 


tory. : 
Second, the giving out of food is done by 


these stations, the food being sent them 
only from headquarters (in the high school 
building where Miss Higgins’s committee is) 
on requisitions signed by their heads. Since 
Saturday the food has been in the charge 
of Major A. P. Chase of the militia. 

Third, clothes and bedding are given out 
only from two centers and only on requi- 
sition of « special committee working in 
close co-operation with Miss Higgins’s com- 
mittee. 

Since Friday morning the clothes (often 
unsorted and in a frightful mess when they 
arrive) have been in charge of Lieutenant 
Belcher of the signal corps. The central 
depot of clothing is in Boston, in charge of 
the Red Cross. 

Fourth, and now, gradually, the separate 
relief stations are being amalgamated, or 
superseded by the central committees—and 
the work is steadily getting down to delib- 
erate, individual, case work. 


The money for all this is being sub- 
scribed by the citizens of Massachusetts 
and is controlled by a committee appoint- 
ed by the governor, with J. J. Storrow at 
its head. The committee recognizes, for 
the work within Chelsea that I have been 
describing, only the signature of Mr. Mc- 
Clintock, so that he, and the Chelsea citi- 
zens and charity workers who are co- 
operating with him, control the situation. 
In this action and in most other things 
the committee has wisely followed the ad- 
vice of Mr. Moors, who has done more 
than anyone to bring about the order and 
co-operation that have so swiftly ap- 
peared. 

But the work is not all to be done in 
Chelsea. There are refugees in all the 
surrounding towns, including Boston. A 
committee, appointed by the general 
committee that holds the funds, has 
charge of all this work. Russell Fessen- 
den is chairman, and other members are: 
Messrs. Ratchetsky and David F. Tilley, 
and Miss Frances G. Curtis of the State 
Board of Charity, Mr. Pear, head of the 
Provident Association, and Mr. Pickert, 
president of the Federation of Jewish 
Charities. 

This committee has selected in each of 
the towns near Chelsea and in each dis- 
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trict in Boston an organization to which 
all cases in its particular territory are 
to be referred. In Boston these local 
organizations include the district con- 
ferences of the Associated Charities; 
and among the others are the Associated 
Charities of Malden, Cambridge and 
Lynn. 

The case of every person, living out- 
side Chelsea, and asking for fire relief, 
is referred directly to the Boston Com- 
mittee, the person himself being sent 
back to where he lives. The Boston 
Committee refers the case immediately 
to the appropriate local committee, which 
looks up the person and forms a plan 
for his relief, if needed. These plans, 
and money paid out for them, are passed 
upon by the Boston committee. 

There is also a sanitary committee. 
The first night there was a death from 
diphtheria, other cases of that disease, 
and several cases of measles among the 
200. refugees in the town hall at Revere. 
The thirty school nurses of Boston have 
furnished relays for the work. The 
militia were prompt and kept order the 
night of the fire and since. 

In general, the trained charity worker 
has shown himself prompt, capable, and 
devoted. They are rather a gaunt look- 
ing set out here this afternoon; but they 
have delivered the goods. 

The Jewish Charities have taken all 
Jewish cases—at least in Chelsea and 
anywhere near Central Boston. I should 
think Max Mitchell, Meyer Bloomfield 
and the rest would be ‘dead. But: they 
are not, and others are alive in conse- 
quence. 

Secondly, business people have been 
heroes of devotion and, of course, of ef- 
ficiency. I talked with John Moors over 
the telephone at eleven Pp. m. the night of 
the fire—I in Boston and he in Chelsea 
square. I have been told (and it is a 
significant myth if not a literal fact) that 
the electric road had a mile of new track 
laid and running over night. One com- 
pany I know started manufacturing again 
on the Thursday after the fire. A num- 
ber of firms are caring for their own peo- 
ple, sending their names to the commit- 
tee. The insurance people have given 
the relief committee their list. 

Business people with charity training 
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like Russell Fessenden, the head of the 
Boston committee, have been extremely 
effective. One thing Mr. Fessenden has 
done has been putting in trained clerks 
from business houses to do catalog and 
account-keeping work, saving wear and 
tear on charity workers and producing a 
clock-work regularity of output that 
makes it almost a pleasure to see the 
wheels go round—only you can’t because 
Miss Mary Dewson is in charge of the 
central catalog and no loafers are allowed 
in. Business men without charity train- 
ing are not in all cases expediting the 
work. It is not always easy to find jobs 
for them and a jollier or two has to be 
detailed to put out back fires they set 
when they find jobs for themselves. 
There are cases—but I remember a dip- 
lomatic friend in China who wrote “I 
can’t tell you any truth—the rest you can 
find out from the newspapers.” Fortu- 
nately J. J. Storrow, chairman of the re- 
lief committee (the final authority) un- 
derstands the charity workers and backs 
them up. 

By the introduction of trained clerks, 
by a considerable return toward rational 
hours, by closing down altogether to-day 
(Sunday), and above all by the smoother 
running of the organization, the lives of 
the charity professionals—paid and un- 
paid—will, I think, be saved. One or 
two have been laid off. Conflagrations 
are so much a routine part of American 
life that we can’t afford to kill off all our 
best workers whenever they occur. 

Of course the system is far from per- 
fect. Hideous mistakes, infinite delays, 
must and do occur. As the lady who 
rules over my household is now in charge 
- of a sort of kickers’ hall at Boston head- 
quarters, where the second crop is begin- 
ning to come in—those who have been 
dealt with once without success—I am 
fully conscious of this fact. 

The total subscription so far is $288,- 
000. To-day an appeal will be made in 
the churches and though many have al- 
ready subscribed I think about $25,000 
will result. The central committee limits 
the money help (7. ¢., exclusive of 
clothes) to $50 a family. The limit is, 
theoretically, irrational and absurd; but 
it is probably on the whole a good thing. 
It has not operated in a tendency to level 
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up to $50. Perhaps some unadvertised 
method of dealing with special {cases 
above that limit will be introduced. 

Cure is in re-employment, and that 
waits on rebuilding, and that in turn is 
held up by lack of decision as to new 
building laws and regulations, and these 
must wait till the tribunal for deciding 
on them is created. So that the whole 
matter of getting going again depends on 
the action of the state legislature as to a 
form of local government to meet the ~ 
emergency. It is significant of how far 
our cities have become European rather 
than American that nobody suggests that 
Chelsea can elect her own rulers. Al! 
desire a commission appointed by the 
governor of the state. 


“By Reason of Strength” 


Alexander Johnson 


The first effect of hearing that Tim- 
othy Nicholson has retired, at the ripe 
age of eighty years, from active work in 
Indiana, is almost that of consternation. 
His work has been so large and so suc- 
cessful, he has labored in so many fields, 
in every one of which he has been a 
leader and an inspirer, that the people 
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in the state who want to see things done 
rightly, have acquired the habit of de- 
pending upon him more than upon any 
other man or dozen men. 

.A few days ago the citizens of Rich- 
mond, his home city for forty-seven 
years, honored themselves by gathering 
together to honor Mr. Nicholson. At 
the banquet which they enjoyed the 
chairman introduced him in the follow- 
ing words: 

It now becomes my pleasure to introduce 
our beloved guest of honor. Shakespeare 
knew him and put words that are worth 
while into his mouth for this evening: 
“Though I am old, yet am I strong and 

lusty, z 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquor in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter 
Frosted, but kindly.” . 


Mr. Nicholson has certainly earned a 
right to retire for few men have crowd- 
ed so many public activities into fifty 
years, as he has since he began to be a 
leader in Indiana. He was born of 
Quaker stock, in North Carolina, in the 
year 1828. His parents were among the 
Friends who joined the anti-slavery 
cause, and the cause of the oppressed, 
the ignorant and the unfortunate has 
always been his. He began active life as 
an educator, and held responsible posi- 
tions in eastern schools and colleges until 
he came to Indiana and engaged in the 
book and stationery business with his 
brother. By that business he has made 
his living to the present day. He has 
held more offices of trust and honor in 
the state than perhaps any other man, but 
has never held an office of profit. He 
helped to organize the State Normal 
School and was one of its trustees. He 
has been a trustee of Earlham College 
for forty-three years, for many years he 
was a member of the Richmond School 
Board and for twenty-three years he 
was a trustee of the Morrison Library. 
For forty years he has been a leader in 
the Friends Church, an elder thirty-six 
years, for twenty-two years clerk of the 
yearly meeting of elders and clerks, and 
he is now clerk of the Indiana yearly 
meeting. He was the originator of the 
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first world-wide meeting of Friends. 
Five great quinquennial meetings have 
been held, and Timothy Nicholson has 
been chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements for every one. He has been 
for many years a Sunday-school teacher, 
and he was superintendent for twenty 
years. He was president of the Indiana 
Sunday School Union, and for three 
years a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Sunday 
School Association. This is but a partial 
list of his many public services. In 
every position that he has held, he has 
taken a full share of duty. He has 
never condescended to be a figurehead. 
For Timothy Nicholson to be on a com- 
mittee means that he knows and takes 
part in everything the committee does. 

Mr. Nicholson’s idea of a citizen’s 
duty, is that he is responsible for the 
government of the city, state and nation 
in which he has a vote. He has always 
been an indefatigable worker in politics, 
not merely on election day but at the pri- 
maries and before them. He has never 
held an elective public office, but he has 
done more to promote good govern- 
ment than most men dream of being able 
to accomplish. It goes without saying 
that he is an active prohibitionist, al- 
though he never joined the prohibition 
party. His theory of reform is to re- 
form his own party, and he usually 
votes a straight ticket, which he has 
helped to make straight by seeing that 
only straight men were put on it, but 
when unworthy or inefficient men are 
nominated by his party, he works as hard 
against them as though they were of the 
opposition. His theory of responsibility, 
however, is not confined to making laws. 
He believes he is responsible for their 
enforcement, and he has been a terror 
to evil-doers and violators of the law in 
high and low places. 

One of his notable characteristics is 
his frank way of telling you precisely 
what he thinks about you, whether you 
have done ill or well. He uses the 
Quaker plainness of speech, but with 
such kindliness that it has been said that 
it is more agreeable to be reproved by 
Timothy Nicholson than to be praised 
by some men. 
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While his work in the Friends Church, 
in the cause of higher education and as 
a reformer of party politics, has been 
noteworthy, possibly his greatest useful- 
ness to the state of Indiana for the last 
thirty years or more, has been in 
charitable and penal affairs. For a num- 
ber of years before the Board of State 
Charities was organized, the Friends 
meetings, in the different cities, had been 
in the habit of appointing committees of 
three or four “discreet Friends,” to visit 
and look into the affairs of the poor- 
house, the jail and orphans’ home, and 
report to the meeting. The fact that 
people of character and reputation visit- 
ed and inspected the institutions was a 
great benefit to the community. One re- 
sult of these committees was to help 
create a’ public sentiment, not only in 
their own community, but among the 
people at large. It is the strong public 
sentiment which had been created in this 
and other ways, throughout the state, 
that has been a chief source of the suc- 
cess of the State Board of Charities in 
Indiana. Mr. Nicholson was. a leader 
in this work of the Friends, and several 
notable reforms had been achieved be- 
fore the Board of State Charities was 
created. Perhaps the most notable was 
the establishment of the Woman’s Prison 
and Reformatory, administered and 
officered entirely by women, which was 
at the time unique and which is still 
almost alone of its kind. 

When any one of the last nine or ten 
governors of Indiana has wanted a man 
for an unsalaried position of special 
trust and responsibility, the first to be 
thought of was Timothy Nicholson, and 
so it was natural that when the Board of 
Charities was organized in March, 1880, 
he was appointed to it by Governor 
Hovey. Being what he is, it was natural 
that every subsequent governor should 
re-appoint him, regardless of politics. 
When the board began work Mr. Nichol- 
son’s experience was of immense value. 
The board was a new experiment for 
Indiana. Public sentiment, on the 
whole, was favorable, but the public 
mind was in a questioning attitude. 
People said the board had no power; 
that no matter how bad it found things, 
it could not remedy them. The best 
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people in the management of the in- 
stitutions were dubious. The possi- 
bility of mischief, through meddling 
interference, was plain. The probability 
of much benefit seemed doubtful. Suc- 
cess depended mainly on the wisdom and 
discretion of the board and its secretary. 
Never was there a better opportunity to 
exercise good judgment, common sense 
and tact. Never was it mofe necessary 
to recognize and commend all good work 
that was being done, at the same time 
that errors of administration and law 
were made known. 

A Board of State Charities must ap- 
prove the good and reprehend the bad. 
Its position in the mind of the people 
generally, will vary as it lays its empha- 
sis on the one or the other. If its work 
be chiefly negative, the discovering and 
pointing out of errors and imperfections, 
it may be feared, and perhaps respected, 
but it will be cordially hated. If it takes 
the positive side and makes things better 
by encouraging all that is good, it will 
be respected and loved by all but the 
worst element. From the beginning the 
course of the Indiana board has been an 
uninterrupted series of successful ef- 
forts. One by one its doubters and 
critics have become friends. It has 
gained the confidence of the state, and 
the state’s faithful servants have found 
it their wisest counsellor for improved 
administration, and their best friend and 
most efficient defender against unjust as- 
persion. The progress that the state has 
made during the past nineteen years, 
probably has been unexampled in the 
history of the commonwealths of the na- 
tion. Much of this progress has been 
due to the influence of the Board of 
State Charities, which in turn has owed 
more to the character of Timothy Nichol- 
son, who has always stood “four square 
to every wind that blows,” than to that 
of any other man. 

Since 1889 Mr. Nicholson has been a 
regular attendant at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction of 
which he was president in 1902. His 
voice has rarely been heard in the dis- 
cussions. For a man so much in the 
public eye, he is one of the most modest 
that ever breathed. In the debates his 
practice is not to speak unless no one 
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thinks ought to be said. Occasionally 
this has led to the close of a discussion 
without the audience hearing what should 
have been said, but in his opinion there 
will always be time, sooner or later, for 
the truth to be heard. 

To the three successive secretaries of 
the Board of State Charities, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s membérship has been a benefaction 
which it is hard to find words to express. 
He has been their guide, philosopher and 
friend. In moments of trial and dis- 
couragement, he has never failed to 
speak the right word of wise coun- 
sel. He has praised their faithful- 
ness, minimized their shortcomings, 
helped and advised their work. With 
wisdom, tact and rare moderation, he has 
always stood for counsels of courage, 
and ever depreciated the least approach 
to timidity or time serving. He has taken 
on his own shoulders a full share of 
work, and has never shirked a responsi- 
bility. He well deserves the title that has 
been accorded him, of the “state’s most 
useful citizen.” May he long live to en- 
joy, in rest and retirement, that peace 
which has always been his, through trial 
and temptation and the most strenuous 
days of struggle, “the peace which pass- 
eth understanding.” 


Prohibition and Southern 
Local Problems 


Francis H. McLean 
Field Secretary Charities and The Commons 


Filled with the ordinary and traditional 
theories regarding prohibition and its ef- 
fects I recently had occasion to observe 
the trend of things in a southern city. 

The city is Knoxville, Tennessee, hav- 
ing a population of between 60,000 and 
80,000. It has been under a prohibition 
law for three months. This was accom- 
plished by a referendum vote which in 
substance abolished the old charter, 
and provided for the re-incorporation 
of the city under uniform state statute 
provisions, requiring prohibition in all 
cities so organized. Previous to the be- 
ginning of the new regime both whole- 
sale and retail dealers, in most cases, 
practically sold out all their stock on 
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hand. So there was plenty of liquor 
in private hands, most of it, however, 
being intended for purely private use. 
Liquor is of course shipped in from 
neighboring Kentucky cities which are 
wet. That this is profitable is indicated 
by the advertisements of dealers in Mid- 
dlesboro and other places appearing in 
some of the Knoxville papers. Pretty 
fair sized advertisements, too. There has 
grown up the exceedingly hazardous oc- 
cupation of the “boot-legger,” the itiner- 
ant seller, but it should be said that ar- 
rests are frequent. Some saloons turned 
into innocent “soft” resorts are suspected 
of concocting mysterious drinks. 

But after all this is conceded, there still 
remains the fact, to which those who 
have been the most intelligent social 
workers in Knoxville will testify, that 
the absence of the downright saloon has 
meant that many men, who previously 
succumbed to temptation when the saloon 
was present, are not among those who 
buy from abroad. The real inebriate, 
the really physically diseased, will doubt- 
less somehow get his “wet,” but after all 
that is not a large class. There are cer- 
tain localities, once dangerous at night, 
which can now be ventured into with al- 
most perfect safety. Knoxville for some 
time had a reputation as a city of mur- 
ders. That is apparently a thing of the 
past. The red light district is waning. 
There are of course readily obtainable 
statistics but they would be misleading at 
this juncture. Not less than a year’s 
trial will give a sufficient measure. So 
far, however, with a heavy public senti- 
ment behind and an efficient police ad- 
ministration, the results have been ex- 
tremely significant and important from 
the point of view of the social worker. 

To some of the social workers in 
Knoxville the opportunity appears to be 
a unique one, not only for attacking 
other environmental evils, but for exper- 
imentimg with social substitutes for the 
saloon. Where are the laboring men’s 
clubs in Knoxville? That is where the 
traditional theories regarding the results 
of prohibition, as the writer indicated in 
the opening paragraph, are of especial 
value. The saloon had its club features. 
Is not substitution the line of advance 
now, with a comparatively clear field? 


The Chicago Settlements and Social Unrest 
Jane Addams 


Whatever other services the settlement 
may have endeavored to perform for its 
community, there is no doubt that it has 
come to regard that of interpreting for- 
eign colonies to the rest of the city in 
the light of a professional obligation. 
This settlement interpretation may be 
right or wrong, but it is at least based 
upon years of first hand information and 
upon an opportunity for free intercourse 
with the foreign people themselves. 

The city as a whole is ready to listen 
to this interpretation in times of peace, 
but when an event implying “anarchy” 
occurs such as the 
Averbuch incident in 
Chicago or the Silver- 
stein bomb throwing 
in New York, it is 
apparently impossible 
for the over-wrought 
community to distin- 
guish between the ex- 
citement the  settle- 
ments are endeavoring 
to understand and to 
allay and the attitude 
of the settlement it- 
self. At such times 
fervid denunciation is 
held to be the duty of 
every good citizen, 
and if the settlement 
chooses to use its ef- 
forts to interpret rath- 
er than denounce the 
sentiments of the for- 
eign colony, its attitude is at once taken 
to imply a championship of anarchy 
itself. 

The public mind at such a moment falls 
into the old mediaeval confusion—he who 
feeds or shelters a heretic is upon prima 
facie evidence a heretic himself—he who 
knows intimately people among whom 
anarchists arise is therefore an anarchist. 

Certainly the settlements do not wish 
to pose as martyrs because of these inevi- 
table misunderstandings, but we may per- 
haps be permitted to utilize the occasion 
to explain the settlement position, and to 
assert that it is difficult to ascribe any real 
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social value to settlements at all, if they 
are not ready in times of public panic to 
stake the sober results of their experience 
and their mature convictions against the 
hasty public opinion of the moment, and 
to do this irrespective of the result upon 
themselves. 

In fact the more excited and irration- 
al public opinion is, the more recklessly 
newspapers state mere surmises as facts 
and upon these surmises arouse unsub- 
stantiated prejudices against certain im- 
migrants, the more necessary it is that 
some body of people should be ready to 
put forward the spir- 
itual and intellectual 
conditions of the for- 
eign colony which is 
thus being made the 
subject of inaccurate 
surmises and unjust 
suspicion. 

We might possibly 
be, permitted to go a 
step further and to as- 
sert that quite as 
settlements have a 
unique opportunity 
for seeing and under- 
standing the state of 
mind into which a 
foreign colony is 
thrown by such an 
untoward event, so it 
might be assumed that 
settlements have ex- 
ceptional opportuni- 
ties for suggesting the best method for 
meeting the situation, or at least for 
treating it in a way which will not de- 
stroy confidence in the American institu- 
tions which are so adored by the refugees 
from foreign governmental oppression. 

Every settlement has classes in citizen- 
ship in which the principles of American 
institutions are expounded and of these 
the community as a whole, approves. 
But the settlements know better than any- 
one else that while these classes and lec- 
tures are useful, nothing can possibly 
give lessons in citizenship so effectively 
and make so clear the constitutional basis 
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of a self-governing community as the 
current event itself. The treatment at a 
given moment of that foreign colony 
which feels itself outraged and misunder- 
stood, either makes its constitutional 
rights clear to it, or forever confuses it, 
on the subject. 

Because my first American ancestor 
bought his land of William Penn in 1684, 
and because Olga Averbuch has been in 
America for two years, does not make the 
least difference in our constitutional 
rights. It does, however, put me under 
an obligation to interpret to her and her 
kindred, the spirit and intent of Ameri- 
can institutions as they are understood 
by those who have inherited them, so to 
speak; it may cause me to reflect that un- 
less their protection shall be extended 
equally to all, they are slipping from our 
grasp. 

It sometimes seems that each set of 
immigrants goes through much the same 
political development, and that the pres- 
ent arrivals, quite as our own ancestors 
did, care most passionately of all for 
“freedom.” The phrases one hears most 
often among the Russian Jewish immi- 
grants are “free speech,” “freedom of 
assemblage” and a “free press,’ doubt- 
less the same words which were most 
often repeated in broad Oxfordshire dia- 
lect by those early founders of the Penn- 
sylvania colony. 

This paper is an attempt to state some 
of the reactions of the Averbuch affair 
upon the Russian Jewish colony of which 
the young man was a newly arrived 
member, and to put down some of the 
reflections to which these reactions have 
given rise. It makes not the slightest 
effort to go into the facts of the case, 
nor to give judgment upon the guilt or 
innocence of Averbuch, but to state a 
position which seems to us a just one, 
whether or not the police theory should 
be substantiated. 

One realizes of course the inevitable 
sense of horror with which the commu- 
nity regards an attack upon an official as 
such. It adds the horror of anarchy to 
assassination and is the essence of that 
which distinguishes anarchy from assas- 
sination. The crime against government 
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itself compels an instinctive recoil from 
all law-abiding citizens and both the hor- 
ror and recoil have their roots deep down 
in human experience. The earliest forms 
of government implied a group which 
offered competent resistance to invasion 
or attack from outsiders, but assumed 
that no protection was necessary between 
any two of its own members. When, 
therefore, one member, who in all good 
faith had been taken into the privileges 
of the group, turned against another 
member, the offence was regarded as one 
of unpardonable treason promptly pun- 
ishable with death. This prompt deal- 
ing with the traitor still continues in mili- 
tary organizations, where treason is so 
fraught with immediate danger that 
even insolence to a superior officer, which 
may be the first symptom of insubordina- 
tion, is not tolerated for an instant. The 
anarchist corresponds in civil society to 
the traitor in military circles, and is the 
modern representative of the long line of 
creatures, despised always, reaching back 
to the tribe itself. When an anarchistic 
attack is made against an official repre- 
sentative of law and order we have the 
baldest possible situation and an accred- 
ited basis, as it were, for unreasoning 
hatred and ‘for prompt punishment. 
There is, too, no doubt that in the pres- 
ent instance there is added to this old 
horror the sense of being betrayed by a 
newcomer, by one who has been kindly 
received and who is undermining the 
government which others have painstak- 
ingly built up. It becomes almost a mark 
of patriotism in the first excitement to 
fulminate against the “foreign anarchist.” 

But because such a deed is colossal in 
its reaction upon a law-abiding commu- 
nity, it is well to remember that the very 
horror and dread which it produces nat- 
urally extends to the entire colony of 
newly immigrated foreigners with whom 
the idea of anarchy thus becomes asso- 
ciated. Because of the consciousness of 
this, the Russian Jewish colony on the 
west side of Chicago was thrown into a 
state of intense excitement as soon as the 
nationality of the young man who went 
to the house of the chief of police became 
known. 

During the hours of uncertainty as to 
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the young man’s identity, the time be- 
tween the first and last editions of the 
evening papers, the members of both the 
Italian and Russian colony were filled 
with dark forebodings, with a swift pre- 
science of what it would mean to either 
of them were the odium of anarchy right- 
ly or wrongly attached to one of their 
members. 

An Italian in my hearing cried out, 

We have just had Alia in Denver. We can 
endure no more. We have an uphill fight 
as it is with the American prejudice against 


‘dagoes’ and the Paterson group constantly 
appearing in the newspapers. 


An ambitious Russian Jew who 
thought himself quite free from the faith 
of his orthodox fathers, the same after- 
noon said, with white lips: 

That picture in the News looks like a 
Russian Jew; we can’t have it so. All our 
radicals are socialists, not anarchists. We 
are not such fools as to pursue the method of 
terrorism in a country where there is free 
speech and an opportunity for agitation. We 
fill up the night schools, we learn English 
faster than anyone else; no one tries so hard 
as we do, to be Americans. To attach an- 
archy to us means persecution, plain Jew- 
baiting and nothing else. ; 


For the next few weeks at least his 
worst fears in this direction were real- 
ized. Every member in the colony in 
varying degrees immediately felt the re- 
sult of the public panic. A large tract of 
land near Paris, Ill., which had been 
negotiated for that an agricultural colony 
of Russian Jews might be established, 
was withdrawn by the seller on the 
ground that the people of the vicinity 
were not willing to have anarchists set- 
tle there, although the land was practi- 
cally sold and only the final arrangements 
remained to be completed. The society 
having the matter in charge was forced 
to give up the entire affair. School chil- 
dren were hooted and stoned upon the 
streets. Inoffensive young people re- 
turning from their work upon the street 
cars were treated with the utmost con- 
tempt. One young man was obliged to 
leave a dental college because of the per- 
secution of his fellow students, and simi- 
lar instances might be cited by the hun- 
dred. The old anti-Semitic feeling held 
sway, encouraged and sustained by the 
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sense that to indulge it was “‘to put down 
anarchy.” 

The inevitable resentment engendered 
by this treatment first expressed itself 
against the “Americans” that they so 
readily took the hasty newspaper conclu- 
sions that the man was an anarchist. The 
Russians themselves give this version of 
the incident, which I may be permitted to 
repeat as from them: that the chief of po- 
lice saw a young man with an envelope in 
his hand enter his door; that according 
to the chief’s own statement he was at 
once convinced that the man was an Ital- 
ian anarchist sent to assassinate him in 
the furtherance of an anarchistic plot, 
of which he had been warned. The Rus- 
sian colony says that it has been clearly 
ascertained since, that the chief was mis- 
taken as to the man’s nationality; a 
searching inquiry failed to establish the 
fact that the man was an anarchist, and 
it is certainly within the range of human 
possibilities that the man’s intent was 
also misinterpreted. Nothing could have 
been further apart than this certainly 
possible version and the one spread over 
the front pages of the leading Chicago 
dailies. A sense-of injustice, of a lack of 
fair play, rankled through all those first 
experiences of persecution. 

It seemed to the Russian colony that 
none of the Americans took the position 
that because a man has been attacked in 
his official capacity, an obligation is im- 
plied to go into the matter with that de- 
corum and gravity which is inevitably at- 
tached to governmental affairs. It is 
certainly true that just because anarchy 
is so hideous an affront upon society, 
upon the most precious of its inherited 
institutions, the most elemental sense of 
justice demands that before its stigma is 
attached to an entire colony of immi- 
grants, not only the facts themselves 
should be carefully ascertained, but the 
method of dealing with such a situation 
should be soberly considered. It may 
also be maintained that the pursuance of 
an unintelligent policy may easily result 
in increasing the very tendencies which 
it is desired to suppress. 

A most superficial analysis shows the 
advocates of the violent overthrow of 
government, whether or not they justify 
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their action by anarchistic doctrines, are 
inevitably produced in countries such as 
Russia, where the government is inter- 
preted to them by a series of unjust and 
repressive measures. In these countries 
the officials are concerned only to assert 
their paramount authority, no constitu- 
tional rights are guaranteed, and such 
untoward events as the massacre at Kish- 
inev are readily suspected of sinister di- 
rection by the government itself. The 
only sane, the only possible cure for such 
a state of mind, the only method by which 
a reasonable and loyal conception of gov- 
ernment may be substituted for the one 
formed upon such an experience, is that 
the actual experience of the refugees with 
government in America shall gradually 
demonstrate what a very different thing 
government means here. Such an event 
as the Averbuch affair affords an unpre- 
cedented opportunity to make clear this 
difference and to demonstrate beyond the 
possibility of misunderstanding that the 
guarantee of constitutional rights im- 
plies that officialism shall be restrained 
and guarded at every point, that the offi- 
cial represents not the will of a small 
administrative body but the will of the 
entire people, and that methods there- 
fore have been constituted by which offi- 
cial aggression may be restrained. The 
opportunity comes to demonstrate this 
to that very body of people who need it 
most; to those who have had experience 
in Russia where autocratic officers rep- 
resent autocratic power and where goy- 
ernment is officialism. 

It is deeply to be regretted that instead 
of using this opportunity to present to 
the Russian Jewish colony the sharp con- 
trast between the two forms of govern- 
ment, the republican government right 
on its own ground and in the hands of its 
friends should have fallen into the Rus- 
sian method of dealing with a similar in- 
cident, and that because the community 
was in a state of panic it should have 
connived at and apparently approved of 
these very drastic methods on the part 
of the police. 

It is a common saying among Russians 
of all classes that the real ruler of a Rus- 
sian city is the chief of police, doubtless 
because the police, backed many times by 
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the Cossack soldiery, are the final execu- 
tors and interpreters of autocracy. The 
fact, therefore, that it was the Russian 
colony to which the Chicago police re- 
paired immediately after Averbuch had 
been identified made the action of the 
police all the more deplorable and caused 
feeling to run very high. The Aver- 
buch family was not the only one which 
had been subjected to persecution and 
threatened with massacre in “the old 
country.” The Russian Jewish colony 
was largely made up of such families, 
only too familiar with the methods of 
the Russian police. Therefore, when the 
Chicago police ransacked all the printing 
offices they could locate in the colony, 
when they raided a restaurant which they 
regarded as suspicious because it had 
been supplying food at cost to the unem- 
ployed, when they searched through pri- 
vate houses for papers and photographs 
of revolutionaries, when they seized the 
library of the Edelstadt group and car- 
ried the books away to the city hall, when 
they arrested two friends of young Aver- 
buch and kept them in the police station 
forty-eight hours after the police them- 
selves acknowledged their acquaintance 
with the young man had been most casu- 
al; when they mercilessly “sweated”’ the 
sister, Olga, and led her up between two 
officers to.the half naked body of her 
brother, that she might be startled into 
a confession; when they so persistently 
told her that her brother had killed three 
men, so that she could scarcely be made 
to believe that this was a mistake when 
she was released on the fourth day and 
returned to her friends ;—all these things 
so poignantly reminded them of Russian 
methods that indignation, fed both by old 
memory and bitter disappointment in 
America, swept over the entire colony. 
The older men asked whether constitu- 
tional rights gave no guarantee against 
such violent aggression of police power, 
and the hot-headed ones cried out at once 
that the only way to deal with the police 
was to defy them; that that was true of 
the police the world over. 

The younger and more radical mem- 
bers of the Russian Jewish colony were 
determined to protest against the action 
of the police, which they considered 
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brutal, by the only method possible in 
Russia, that of a procession and public 
demonstration so large that the police 
should not suppress it. It was planned 
to make this demonstration at the re- 
burial of the body of Averbuch. This 
time was selected partly because it was 
a dramatic moment and partly because 
great resentment had been aroused in the 
Jewish colony by the needless indignity 
heaped upon the body, Jewish sentiment 
being most sensitive upon such a matter. 


They did not so much resent the fact that 


the body was placed in the potter’s field 
as they resented all the needless suffering 
of the sister, Olga, that she had been 
brutally told that no Jewish cemetery 
would receive the body of an anarchist 
and that, of course, no Christian ceme- 
tery would, “that traces of anarchy had 
been found in the brain,” as if the words 
were written across the front lobes. It 
seemed to the older and more conserva- 
tive members of the Russian Jewish col- 
ony, as it did indeed to the residents of 
the two settlements with whom they were 
in constant communication, that such’a 
demonstration was most unwise, ‘and 
should be prevented if possible. A pro- 
cession at such a time, a possible collis- 
ion with the police, might result disas- 
trously. 

The only method of accomplishing this 
was to keep the time of the reburial a 
secret. This was most difficult because 
in order to remove the body legally it 
was necessary to obtain permits not only 
from the burial division of the city 
Health Department but from the coroner 
who held jurisdiction over the body un- 
til a report of the inquest should have 
been made, and from the president of the 
County Board of Commissioners, because 
the potter’s field in which the body had 
temporarily been buried, belonged to the 
county. If the reburial was to be carried 
through without a demonstration, it was 
necessary to procure these three permis- 
sions simultaneously upon the opening of 
the offices in the morning and to proceed 
at once before the noon edition of the 
newspapers informed the public that the 
permits had been issued. The young rad- 
icals had stationed two men in the cor- 
ridor of the burial department of the 
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Board of Health that they might notify 
their comrades whenever a burial permit 
should be granted, which they anticipated 
would be given to a Hebrew burial so- 
ciety. Everything was arranged to give 
the signal quickly to those young com- 
rades throughout the colony, who were 
only too eager to march and to show their 
contempt for the police. Through the 
friendly co-operation of the physician in 
charge of this department the permits 
were given without their knowledge. As 
these various permits were obtained from 
city and county—and the one from the 
coroner’s office was not obtained with- 
out almost insuperable difficulties—they 
were assembled at the down town office 
of an attorney who was interested in the 
affair on the same basis as many of us 
were. ) 

Armed with all this red tape, the body 
was disinterred, a second autopsy was 
held by a distinguished pathologist who 
fortunately cared for fair play as much 
as he did for medical etiquette, the re- 
burial took place with appropriate Jew- 
ish rites, and a hostile demonstration 
was avoided. 

The settlement people were able to 
carry through this delicate and extremely 
dificult affair more easily perhaps 
than the members of the Russian Jew- 
ish colony could have done; at least the 
latter themselves eagerly insisted upon 
this settlement help, and came to the 
house in the moment of their perplexity 
and distress with no notion that help 
and counsel would be denied them. 
They—the settlement people—did not, 
however, by this win encomiums from 
the radical portion of the colony, who 
felt that their demonstration had been 
unwarrantably interfered with and that 
an excellent opportunity for propaganda 
had been lost. It was indeed a some- 
what ironic situation, a leading news- 
paper calling the settlement people “so- 
cialists’ and “disturbers of the peace” 
at the very moment when they were be- 
ing denounced by the socialists them- 
selves as “cowards” and “bourgeoisie.” 

This attitude toward the police on the: 
part of the young Russian. revolution- 
aries is in itself a new development. 
Their normal attitude has been that in 
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America the policeman is pursuing his 
natural function of preserving peace 
and has not been turned into the spy of 
a suspicious government or the ex- 
ecutive officer of “a pogrom.” But the 
Russian colony now says that if the 
‘police are to use these drastic measures, 
the Russian method is preferable to the 
American one, for in Russia it has been 
carefully worked out and is at least 
guarded at certain points; that the Rus- 
sian police have a. list of books marked 


illegal, but that the excited men act- . 


ing for the Chicago police department 
carried away all of the books belonging 
to the Edelstadt group including a full 
set of Shakespeare and a full set of 
‘Spencer. The Russian colony also in- 
‘sists that the Russian government has 
many agents in this country whose busi- 
ness it is to do everything possible to 
-stop the flow of money sent from Amer- 
ica to support the Russian revolution- 
ists; that such agents are always trying 
to break up meetings held by Russian 
Jews in which they discuss the Russian 
revolutionary movement, and that if the 
American police can be persuaded that 
all such meetings are dangerous and 
anarchistic, if they can receive orders to 
break them up on sight wherever found, 
it will do more than any other one thing 
to prevent the collection of funds for 
the Russian revolution. The Russian 
colony believes that these agents of the 
Russian government are constantly seek- 
ing to influence public opinion. If 
Americans say that the police will have 
to be stringent with these anarchists 
who threaten officials and throw bombs, 
and that it is easy to understand how 
the Russian government has been driven 
into restrictive and strong-handed meas- 
ures, a great point will have been made. 
They cite the fact that while an extra- 
dition treaty was consummated between 
America and Russia during the last 
years of President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, the Russian government has 
seldom if ever, availed itself of it until 
after the Shippy event, since when a 
number of applications have been made 
for extradition; at least two to Chicago 
and four to New York. They insist 
that this is but the beginning of its fre- 
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quent use, at least so long as its use 
will be sustained by public opinion, and 
that the Russian government utilized 


\the first wave of feeling against Rus- 


sian anarchists to establish a much de- 
sired precedent. It is quite possible 
that the young Russians are most un- 
justly suspicious in this regard, but cer- 
tain it is that so soon as the matter is 
discussed by one of them dark hints are 
thrown out concerning governmental 
agents who may have induced a young 
man of eighteen, fumbling in the midst 
of bewildering hopes and reactions, to 
go to the chief of police at the moment 
when public panic and excitement on 
the subject of anarchy was at its height, 
because of the Denver affair. Such a 
boy would inevitably expose himself to 
a suspicion of evil’ intent, and it is of 
course further intimated that these same 
agents may have prepared the mind of 
the chief by tales of anarchisti¢ plots 
and upset his nerves by mysterious 
messages. 

There are many hundreds of adher- 
ents in the colony to the theory that 
the, boy was obscurely induced to go 
to the chief’s house by a man in the 
employ of the Russian government. 
Certainly nothing could happen which 
would so wel serve the purpose of the 
Russian government and the American 
public is taking it in exactly the way 
which makes it most valuable to the 
Russians, 

Would it not provoke to ironic 
laughter that very Nemesis which pre- 
sides over the destinies of nations, if 
the most autocratic government yet re- 
maining in civilization should succeed 
in pulling back into its own autocratic 
methods the youngest and most daring 
experiment in democratic government 
which the world has ever seen? 
Stranger results have followed a 
course of stupidity and injustice re- 
sulting from blindness and panic! The 
only way to meet such a suspicion is of 
course by perfect frankness and by in- 
viting a full and searching inquiry into 
the entire situation. 

To the reply that the coroner’s in- 
quest invited such a searching exam- 
ination they make rejoinder that the 
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attorney who appeared there on behalf 
of the sister, Olga, did so at the cost of 
public opprobrium, that an attempt 
made to testify as to the good character 
of Averbuch was put down in the most 
high-handed fashion. The following 
instance is indeed well authenticated: 
A young man, a friend of Averbuch, 
who had earlier figured in the news- 
papers as a mysterious “curly headed” 
person, went to Captain O’Brien’s of- 
fice at nine o'clock on the morning of 
the inquest offering to appear as a wit- 
ness as to the good character of Aver- 
buch. He was promptly arrested and 
detained until four o’clock the same af- 
ternoon and so was prevented from 
giving favorable testimony. 

They maintain that not a scintilla of 
evidence was produced at the inquest 
to prove the charge of anarchy, and yet 
that the same newspapers which had 
so assiduously spread the police charge 
of anarchy did nothing whatever to rec- 
tify the mistake when the coroner’s in- 
quest not only failed to establish such 
a charge, but when their silence con- 
firmed a lack:'of material ‘upon which 
they were willing to make such a 
charge. They, the Russian Jewish col- 
ony, further assert that the Americans 
throughout the community were bru- 
tally indifferent to the fact that the 
odium of this unsubstantiated charge 
should remain upon thousands of their 
fellow citizens of Russian Jewish birth. 

I could quote a much longer indict- 
ment which is made against the cor- 
oner’s inquest by the colony, but per- 
haps the spirit can be best illustrated 
by the events in New York. The Rus- 
sian Jewish colony there are also con- 
vinced, quite erroneously possibly, but 
still convinced by the hundreds, that 
Silverstein was also cleverly influenced 
by Russian agents to prepare his bomb. 
They insist that the man’s life was 
meager and dull; that he had absolute- 
ly no connection save with the Social- 
ist Party, who would have been the 
last to. propose such a measure, and 
that it is but reasonable to believe that 
such a suggestion came from an out- 
side source. If governments and gov- 
ernmental agents suggest such mach- 
inations to thousands of our fellow citi- 
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zens, the method of procedure in order 
to disillusion them would seem-clear. 

It is quite possible that this interpre- 
tation is scattered broadcast by the 
Russian revolutionary party as propa- 
ganda against the Czar’s government. 
Far be it from me to decide. At the 
present moment all parties (with the 
notable exception of the advocates of 
American law and_ constitutional 
rights) are using the event as the basis 
for their propaganda. 

The socialists pointed out the very 
morning after the occurrence that their 
great contention was here illustrated; 
that like economic conditions produce 
like results. the world over; that when 
American capitalists are frightened as 
to the safety of their property or 
power, they behave exactly as the Rus- 
sians do when they are similarly fright- 
ened. 

Since the event the membership in 
all the radical societies in the Russian 
Jewish colony, irrespective of names 
and creeds, has increased with incred- 
ible rapidity. During the first few 
days applications were received faster 
than they could be taken care of. It 
registered a conviction that in a-mo- 
ment of panic a republican government 
cared no more for justice and fair play 
than an autocratic government did; 
that in America as in Russia the state- 
ment of an official was without ques- 
tion taken as over against the state- 
ments of the obscure members of the 
community. It was said many times 
that those who are without influence 
and protection in a strange country 
fare exactly as hard as do the poor in 
Europe; that all the talk of guaranteed 
protection through political institu- 
tions is nonsense. ; 

It seemed to those who lived in the 
settlements nearest the Russian Jewish 
colony that it was an obvious piece of 
public spirit to at least try out all the 
legal value involved, to insist that 
American institutions were stout 
enough not to break down in times of 
stress and public panic. In fact, there 
was no other group of Americans 
available to whom the Russian Jewish 
colony might reasonably appeal. The 
political parties were much too timid 
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to take upon themselves the odium of 
anarchy and they were furthermore 
only too eager to use the hue and cry of 
anarchy to their own political advan- 
tage, posing as defenders of vested in- 
terests. While some of the churches 
spoke out later, at the time, of course, 
there was no way of knowing which 
clergymen would do so, and naturally 
the Russian Jewish colony had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with them. For the 
first few days at least the churches 
were silent. Indeed the settlements 
have always cherished a secret appre- 
hension lest they might in a given cri- 
sis act as so many of the churches do, 
—keep quiet and do nothing at all until 
the immediate crisis is past and public 
opinion set, thus leaving the unknown 
members of the community who are 
anxiously seeking help in the formation 
of their opinions, moral guidance as it 
were, utterly at sea. It is curious that 
at the moment the settlements them- 
selves thought the first help might 
come from Collier's Weekly or the 
American Magazine, thus corroborating 
the words of Professor William James 
in regard to higher institutions in gen- 
eral, although he spoke solely in rela- 
tion to colleges and universities: 

It would be a pity if any future historian 
would have to write words like these: “By 
the middle of the twentieth century the 
higher institutions of learning had lost all 
influence over public opinion in the United 
States. But the mission of raising the tone 
of democracy, which they had proved them- 
selves so lamentably unfitted to exert, was 
assumed with rare enthusiasm and prose- 
cuted with extraordinary skill and success 
by a new educational power; and for the clar- 
ification of their human sympathies and ele- 
vation of their human preferences, the peo- 
ple at large had acquired the habit of resort- 
ing exclusively to the guidance of certain 
private literary adventures, commonly desig- 


nated in the market by the affectionate name 
of ten-cent magazines.” 


The settlement might of course have 
waited until one of these beloved ten- 
cent magazines should have sent an 
intelligent man from New York to in- 
vestigate the situation. Perhaps they 
would have added a detective, as Mc- 
Clure’s previously had sent one to San 
Francisco to investigate its “graft” for 
it. 
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I am quite willing to predict that if 


this had been done the settlements 


would have given uniform testimony ~ 


that anarchy as a philosophy is dying 
down, not only in Chicago but every- 
where; that their leading organs have 
discontinued publication and that their 
most eminent men in America have de- 
serted them; that even those groups 
which have continued to meet are di- 
viding, and the major half in almost 
every instance calls itself socialist- 
anarchists, an apparent contradiction 
of terms, whose members insist that 
the socialistic organization of society 
must be the next stage of social devel- 
opment and must be gone through 


with, so to speak, before the ideal state ~ 


of society can be reached, so nearly 
begging the question that many ortho- 
dox socialists are willing to join them; 
that anarchists have never had an elab- 
orate organization, signs, or pass- 
words, as the newspapers state, be- 
cause the very philosophy of individ- 
ualism prevents it. 

If I personally had been consulted by 
this harbinger of justice, representing 
a ten-cent magazine, and if he were a 
gentle soul who would have indulged 
me in a little sermon on a pet topic of 
non-resistance, I should have pointed 
out to him that to my mind the danger 
from the American colonies of Russian 
refugees lies not in the philosophies 
they may hold but in the moral twist 
which comes to him who, because he 
has been hard driven, has justified ter- 
rorism ; that this menace comes equally 
from the terrorist refugees and from 
the agents of the Russian government 
which itself has instituted the terrorism 
of the four hundred. Perhaps he would 
have permitted me to expatiate at some 
length, in which case I should have 


said that when the sense of justice 
seeks to express itself quite outside 
the regular channels of established 


government it is set forth on a danger- 
ous journey inevitably ending in dis- 
aster,and that this is true in spite of the 
fact that the adventure may have been 
inspired by noble motives. In the 
course of a recent argument with a 
Russian revolutionist, he once repeated 
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to me the speech he had made to the 
court which sentenced him to Siberia. 
As representing the government 
against which he had rebelled, he told 
the court that he might in time be able 
to forgive all of their outrages and in- 
justices save one, but that hundreds of 
men like himself, who were vegetarians 
because they were not willing to partici- 
pate in the destruction of living crea- 
tures, who had never struck a child even 
in punishment because it was against 
their principles, who were consumed 
with tenderness for the outcast and 
oppressed and had lived for weeks among 
starving peasants only that they might 
cheer and solace them, that these men 
should have been driven into terror- 
ism, and should feel impelled to “exe- 
cute’, as they call it, assassinate the 
Anglo-Saxon would term it, public of- 
ficials, was something for which he 
would never forgive the Russian gov- 
ernment. It was perhaps the heat of 
the argument, as much as conviction, 
which led me to reply that it would be 
equally difficult for society to forgive 
these very revolutionists for one thing 
they had done, and that was that they 
had re-instituted this use of force in 


such wise that it would inevitably be_ 


imitated by men of less scruple and re- 
straint; that to have revived such a 
method in civilization, to have justified 
it by their disinterestedness of purpose 
and nobility of character, was perhaps 
the gravest responsibility that any 
group of men could assume. That the 
methods of terrorism have become jus- 
tified in the minds of thousands of young 
Russian revolutionaries who have react- 
ed against the outrages of the autocracy 
and who contend that it must be appealed 
to as a last resort induces them to jus- 
tify this position to Americans with 
the statement that the number of vio- 
lent executions in Russia do not in a 
given six months or a year equal the 
number of lynchings in America; that 
it is only a question of provocation be- 
fore men will resort to it. 

These two points of lawlessness jus- 
tified by elaborate argument—one in 
* Russia and one in America—seem to 
me matters of grave concern. All this 
I should have ventured to say to a hy- 
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pothetical representative ; but of course 
a little talk like this could only be made 
to an organ which appeals to the en- 
tire people, a less inclusive audience 
would be sure to misunderstand. 

After all, are the settlements not 
somewhat impertinent? In trying to 
state that facts of the case, is not true, 
as Professor Small said in the Chicago 
Evening Post of March 14, “that the set- 
tlements are doing that which the whole 
city should have done.” To quote from 
him further “All that they desire is that 
nothing should remain hidden which may 
throw light on the affair. They wish to 
see that every means of getting informa- 
tion is exhausted before a final opinion 
is formed.” 

That the settlements feel a responsi- 
bility for this more sharply than the 
rest of the community does, is doubt- 
less the result of propinquity. 

Last week in New York Dr. John 
Elliott, of the New York Ethical So- 
ciety, told me the following story: He 
was conducting a class in ethics with a 
number of East Side boys, and by way 
of illustration had told the story of 
Nero, expatiating at some length upon 
his wickedness, that among _ other 
things he had killed his grandmother 
burned Rome, and so forth. Findin 
one of his auditors very indifferent to 
this stirring tale, he addressed him di- 
rectly: “What do you think of such a 
man, Louis?’ Louis shrugged his 
shoulders, and replied that he “didn’t 
think nothing about him.” Dr. Elliott, 
seeing that he had made a mistake in 
appealing to Louis’s head rather than 
his heart, asked again with some heat, 
“Well, Louis, how do you feel about 
such a man?” Louis again shrugged 
his shoulders and replied with supreme 
indifference, “He ain’t never done noth- 
ing to me.” After all, we are amazing- 
ly dependent upon our experiences, not 
so much for our information and un- 
derstanding as for the selection of ob- 
jects which stir us to championship. 

At the end of twenty years it seems 
absurd that the Chicago settlements 
should be explaining their position to 
the public upon these grave matters. 
They have received much generous 
support from Chicago; in many re- 
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spects they have been overestimated, 
but in a moment of great public excite- 
ment it is possible that they themselves 
are realizing for the first time that they 
have attained a professional standard 
of conduct and may perhaps begin to 
clear themselves of the charge of being 
amateur. This standard may demand 
that the newly arrived immigrant shall 
have his defense and his chance, in so 
far as the settlements can obtain it. 

Some years ago when the mayor of 
Chicago was brutally assassinated and 
in the moment of excitement the first 
trial was considered hasty and inade- 
quate, leading attorneys of this city in- 
sisted that the trial should be re-opened ; 
that the case should be taken up to a 
higher court, not because there was 
any doubt that the condemned prisoner 
killed the mayor, but because the stand- 
ards of the legal profession demanded 
that the case should be adequately and 
properly cared for. When the assassin 
of President McKinley was brought to 
trial in Buffalo, the legal profession 
there insisted that one of their num- 
ber should defend him, because the pro- 
fessional ethics demanded that this 
should be done. The fact that it was 
a distasteful undertaking to the chosen 
representative had nothing whatever to 
do with it. 

Quite as the legal profession feels its 
obligations in these matters, as a medical 
man would care for a wounded assassin 
as scientifically and as carefully as for 
a “leading citizen,” so possibly the set- 
tlements are coming to a_ professional 
standard of conduct in regard to mat- 
ters pertaining to foreign colonies and 
the interpretation of American institu- 
tions to them. 

Certain books written by settlement 
residents are used in the department of 
social ethics in several American uni- 
versities. Any value such books may 
have arises from the fact that they pre- 
sent a first hand study of social and 
ethical conditions in the immigrant quar- 
ters and represent convictions upon 
which settlement residents are willing 
to act. That these convictions lead 
them to advise a different treatment for 
“anarchy” from that pursued by the 
Chicago police department may pos- 
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sibly mean that they are advocating an 
effective treatment instead of a stupid 
treatment. 

In the first place the Chicago police 
department made utterly contradictory 
statements as to the number of an- 
archists which the town contains. Sev- 
eral days before the attack they declared 
that they had definite information as. 
to a well laid anarchistic plot which 
would probably consummate in an as- 
sassination. So sure were they of this. 
information that the chief himself, see- 
ing a dark young man with a letter in 
his hand standing in his doorway at an 
unusual hour, concluded that he was 
an Italian anarchist about to carry out 
his part in this definite anarchistic plot. 
And yet when the police are put to it 
to give information, they are utterly 
unable to locate any such plot either 
among Italians or Russians, and are 
forced to the conclusion that whatever 
young Averbuch had in his mind, it 
was a solitary effort, “sporadic” an- 
archy, if anarchy at all, as was also the 
case of Alia in Denver, and seems to be 
the case of Silverstein in New York, 
There is no method by which any com- 
munity can be guarded against sporadic 


» efforts on the part of half-crazed, dis- 


couraged men, save by a sense of com- 
munity right and security which will 
include each one. 

One is driven at last to the Christian 
assertion that society is not safe unless 
it includes “the least of these,” and that 
this inclusion must be world wide with 
compassionate understanding for the 
outcast of every land, drawing him in to 
the reassurance and warmth of a fellow- 
ship against which he could not strive 
if he would. I suppose that all of our 
religious teaching has to be translated 
into experience before we really believe 
it. But this conviction that a sense of 
fellowship is the only implement which 
will break into the locked purpose of 
a half-crazed creature bent upon de- 
struction in the name of justice, certain- 
ly came to me through an experience, 
curiously enough, recited to me by an 
old anarchist. 

He was a German cobbler who, 
through all the changes in the manu- 
facturing of shoes, had steadily clung 
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to his little shop on a Chicago thorough- 
fare, partly as an expression of his in- 
dividualism and partly because he pre- 
ferred bitter poverty in a place of his 
own to good wages under a disciplinary 
foreman. The assassin of President 
McKinley on his way through Chicago 
only a few days before he committed 
his dastardly deed, had visited all the 
anarchists whom he could find in the 
city, asking them for “the pass-word,” 
as he called it. They, of course, pos- 
sessed no such thing, and had turned 
him away, some with disgust and all 
with a certain degree of impatience, as 
a type of the ill-balanced man who, as 
they put it, was always “hanging around 
the movement without the slightest 
conception of its meaning.” Among 
other people, he visited the German cob- 
bler, who treated him much as the 
others had done, but who, after the event 
had made clear the identity of his visit- 
or, was filled with the most bitter re- 
morse that he had failed to utilize his 
chance meeting with the assassin to de- 
ter him from his purpose. He knew, 
as well as any psychologist who -has 
read the solitary history of such men, 
that the only possible way to break down 
such a persistent and secrétive purpose 
was by the kindliness which might have 
induced confession, which might have 
restored him into fellowship with nor- 
mal men. 

In the midst of his remorse, the cob- 
bler told me a tale of his own youth; 
that years before, when an ardent young 
fellow in Germany. newly converted to 
the philosophy of anarchism, as he call- 
ed it, he had made up his mind that the 
church, as much as the state, was re- 
sponsible for human oppression, and 
that this fact could best be set forth 
“in the deed” by the public destruction 
of a clergyman or priest; that he had 
carried firearms for a year with this 
purpose in mind, but that one pleasant 
summer evening, in a moment of weak- 
ness, he had confided his intention to a 
friend, and that from that moment he 
not only lost all desire to carry it out, 
but it seemed to him the most preposter- 
ous thing imaginable. -In concluding 
the story, he also said: “That poor fel- 
low sat just beside me on my bench,— 
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if I had only put my hand on his shoul- 
der and said: ‘Now, look here brother,. 
what is on your mind? What makes: 
you talk such nonsense? Tell me. I 
have seen much of life, and understand. 
all kinds of men. I have been young 
and hot-headed and foolish myself.’ If 
he had told me of his purpose then and 
there, he would never have carried it 
out. The whole nation would have 
been spared this horror.” He would 
always shake his gray head and sigh as: 
if the whole incident were more than he 
could bear. One of those terrible sins: 
of omission ; one of the things he “ought 
to have done,” the memory of which is. 
the hardest to endure. 

The far reaching consequences of this: 
incident must be my excuse for this. 
long paper. For many years differ- 
ences of opinion have existed between: 
public spirited citizens on the subject: 
of restricting immigration and upon the 
treatment of refugees who have broken 
police or military regulations in order 
to escape from oppressive governmental’ 
conditions. If immigration laws are: 
enacted which make it infinitely more 
difficult for Russian Jews to come to- 
America, we shall close up the last loop- 
hole of escape for thousands of people 
who are living under an oppression and’ 
a persecution which are simply intoler- 
able. 

The statement has gone throughout 
the country that young Averbuch in-- 
tended to kill the chief of police of Chi- 
cago because he represented a society 
of anarchists who advocated the killing 
of police as such. Even so eminent a: 
man as Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
in a public address delivered in Boston: 
before the City Club on March 20, 
said: “Within the last few weeks we: 
have seen a murderous assault by an 
alien immigrant upon the chief of police: 
of a great city, not to avenge a personal 
wrong but because he represented law 
and order.” Senator Lodge made this: 
a plea for further restrictive measures 
in our immigration laws. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the effect upon minds 
all over the country, most of them pre- 
sumably less careful than that possessed’ 
by the senior senator of Massachusetts, 
and it is difficult to estimate the result- 
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upon immigration legislation. 

Because of its effect upon immigra- 
tion laws, if for no other reason, it is 
most essential, first and foremost, to 
ascertain just what did happen, and 
what the social implications of the event 
mean. As we allow our public officials 
to act in this instance, so the American 
policy will be largely determined; so 
free speech, “freedom of assemblage,” 
and all the other stirring words in the 
bill of rights will become interpreted ; 
so may “our charter be torn,” to use the 
pregnant phrase of Abraham Lincoln. 

Let us review the situation as the 
police themselves state it. The police 
in New York beat a man over the head 
because he is talking about socialism 
on the street. The man has always 
been told that “free speech” is guar- 
anteed in America and he is enraged 
beyond bounds by this treatment. Then 
che hears that the unemployed have been 
forbidden a permit to assemble in Union 
Square in order to state their case and 
to discuss measures of relief. This 
seems to him an invasion of the Ameri- 
can guarantee to the right of “free as- 
semblage” and he, therefore, from di- 
rections in the encyclopedia, prepares a 
bomb to throw at the police as a protest 
against their invasion of American 
rights as he conceives them. The police 
in Chicago prevent a parade of the un- 
employed, and threaten to break up a 
meeting in Brand’s Hall if it shall be 
addressed by Emma Goldman. These 
two acts of the Chicago police worked 
upon the mind of the young Russian rev- 
olutionary named Averbuch and are the 
only psychological clue the police them- 
selves give in support of their theory that 
he went to the house of the chief with the 
intent of assassination. 

But with the curious logic of the po- 
liceman, the police of New York and 
Chicago both cite these two acts of vio- 
lence which they themselves say were 
indirectly resultant from. oppressive 
measures, as a justification for further 
repressive measures, and insist that un- 
less further repressive measures are used, 
such acts will constantly occur. 

When I first came to Chicago, in 
1889, the events of the Haymarket riot 
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were already two years old, but during 
that time Chicago had apparently gone 
through the first period of repressive 
measures, and during the winter of 
1889-1890, by the advice and with the 
active participation of its leading citi- 
zens, had reached the conclusion that 
the only cure for the acts of anarchy 
was free speech and an open discussion 
of the ills of which the opponents of 
government complained. 

As many of you doubtless remember, 
great open meetings were held every 
Sunday evening in the recital hall of 
the then new Auditorium, which were 
presided over by such. representative 
citizens as Lyman Gage, and where 
every possible shade of opinion was 
freely expressed. A man who spoke 
constantly at these meetings used to be 
pointed out to the visiting stranger as 
one who had been involved with the 
group of convicted anarchists, and as 
one who doubtless would have been ar- 
rested and tried but for the accident of 
his having been in Milwaukee when the 
explosion occurred. 

One cannot imagine such meetings 
being held in Chicago to-day, nor that 
such a man should be allowed to raise 
his voice in a public assemblage presid- 
ed over by a leading banker. What has 
happened to Chicago in the meantime? 
What change has come over our phil- 
osophy ? 

If the under dog were always right, 
one might quite easily try to defend him. 
The trouble is that very often he is but 
obscurely right, sometimes only partial- 
ly right, and. often quite wrong, but 
perhaps he is never so altogether wrong 
and pig-headed and utterly reprehensi- 
ble as he is represented to be by those 
who add the possession of prejudice to 
the other almost insuperable difficulties 
in understanding him. 

As for those who attempt to inter- 

pret him, when.he is apparently in his 
worst temper, they may perhaps be 
cheered by a phrase often quoted by 
Matthew Arnold: 
_ “Conscience and the present. consti- 
tution of things are not corresponding 
terms. It is conscience and the issue 
of things which go together.” 
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Emigrants from the large cities are 
few, but in these capital towns are kept 
the records of population for the entire 
province. With this in mind, I stopped 
one day at Bari, a beautiful city on the 
eastern coast, and the capital of the prov- 
ince of the same name. The modern 
buildings, fine public squares and general 
appearance of prosperity promised little 
of value for my purpose, and the surmise 
was correct. The people have good 
homes, business, chiefly manufacturing, 
is good, and there is little need for any- 
one to become an exile. The secretary’s 
statistics furnished the usual array of 
facts—hundreds departing from the hill- 
towns, a high percentage of them young 
men. I closed the book. “There is,” 
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said he, ‘“‘a small town west of us that 
has literally sent thousands to America 
within a very few years, and as a result 
there are great changes. The town is 
being entirely rebuilt. No, it is some dis- 
tance from the railroad, but you can 
probably get a donkey or a diligence.” 
{t was as he said. The first part of my 
journey was by train, through well-tilled 
country, which at this season was all 
aglow with the delicate pink and white 
blossoms of countless almond trees. Then 
a little jolting stage carried me from the 
railroad to Toritto, my destination. 
Toritto is not built upon a hill, it is 
in the heart of a fertile valley. Its streets, 
though characteristically dirty, frequent- 
ly emerge in spacious open squares. The 
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houses, placed together in a tenement- 


like row, are of stone, covered with white 
stucco, and the streets are paved with a 
light, glaring stone. Nota blade of grass 
is to be seen, only an occasional dwarfed 
tree with dull green leaves which are a 
great relief to the eye. It was about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, yet the streets 
were empty, so I stepped into the only 
café on the principal square. 

Four sleepy-looking individuals seated 
about a round table sipping black coffee 
roused up a little at the sight of a 
stranger, for anything American inter- 
ests the dwellers of Toritto. I singled 
out the postman as the most wide-awake 
of the group and asked, “Where are all 
the people?’ The entire town looked as 
lifeless as old Pompeii. He took an- 
other slow sip of coffee before he replied: 
“At this hour the children are at school, 
the contadini, such as have not gone to 
America, are out in the fields; the men 
in offices and stores are taking their daily 
nap.” No strenuous life, nothing to be 
learned in haste here. I next asked my 
postman if he would kindly direct me to 
a good restaurant. He looked up with 
a smile, “I am afraid that while you are 
in Toritto you will have to fast; there is 
no restaurant. If you must eat, you will 
have to walk to the next town.” As I 
had eaten nothing save a little bread and 
coffee in the early morning ‘hours, I 
hastened on foot to try my luck at 
Grummo. 

Connecting the two towns there is a 
fine, smooth road leading past olive 
groves, vineyards whose tender, green 
shoots were just springing from the 
pruned stalks, and fields of German 
beans, already in blossom, their snowy 
fragrance filling the air. Here and there 
groups of men lying beneath the soft, 
green shade of the friendly olive trees 
were eating their mid-day meal of maca- 
roni, brought out to them by the women. 
All were chatting gaily. Frequently 
along the road I met teams of great, gray 
oxen, patiently pulling high-wheeled 
carts loaded with wood, brick or bags of 
grain. It was a pleasant picture of rural 
prosperity. 

- At Grummo I found the restaurant in 
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a little, dark room back of a general gro- 
cery store, from which it was separated 
by a heavy curtain. It was already oc- 
cupied by loafers playing cards and 
drinking wine. The menu offered boiled 
eggs, bread and goat’s cheese, but this 
was better than nothing, and I partook 
of it as heartily as possible before return- 
ing to Toritto. 

The early history of this little town 
is very obscure. Prior even to 1,000 
A.D. it was a tiny hamlet. Somewhere 
about this time, so the legend runs, two 
Calabrians, Pascione and Scarelli, se- 
cured a fine white bull, toro bianco, and 
went about the country exhibiting it. 
Finally they came to this little town, not 
far from Bari, and settled. People came 
from far and near to see this remark- 
able animal, and the district became 
known as contrado del toro, the country 
of the bull, and finally the town was 
called Toritto, from toro. Many who 
came to see the bull were pleased with 
the fertility of the soil and remained at 
Toritto. In the year 1400 several citi- 
zens of Bari went down to Toritto and 
took up agriculture, and these fields, 
which have borne crops for hundreds of 
years without rest or fertilizer, are still 
yielding olives, figs, almonds, grapes and 
all manner of vegetables. The population 
was further augmented by wandering 
shepherds, who found in the fields about 
Toritto good grazing for their flocks. 
They put up quaint little straw huts and 
made cheese, while they marketed in 
Brindisi, Bari and Lecce. 

The people have engaged in agricul- 
ture, living in the town and going out 
to the fields every day. I learned that 
they have always been noted for their 
industry—this in spite of first impres- 
sions, or is it that the ambitious are 
all across the ocean? No, for the land 
is still well tilled, and the fields were 
scenes of industry when I walked back 
from Grummo. Perhaps this reputation 
has been acquired by the contadini. To- 
ritto has also been fortunate in its cli- 
mate. It is mild and even at all seasons 
and free from the dreaded malaria. 

The town secretary, a hearty, jovial 
man, told me that the population of the 
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town today should number 12,000, but 
it is only 8,000. The other 4,000 are in 
America. Previous to 1900 only a few 
Over I,000 emigrated, but during the last 
six years Over 2,900 have left Toritto, 
and 750 of this number were women and 
children. The number leaving was-as 
follows: 


1901—2S88 men and 100 women and children 


1902—334 “ 100 ‘ 

19083—433 “ 200 a s 
1904—431 “ 150 é i 
1905—360 “ 100 s Kf 
1906—305 “ 100 2 e' 
1907— 75 “* 25 Sup eltoApriln|: 
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America to the interested group of con- 
tadini, who are always his eager listeners. 
His fine, dark eyes glowed reminiscently 
as he talked, and there was something 
very attractive in his manner. The pair 
of wooden crutches leaning against his 
chair testified mutely to his infirmity. 
Mr. D’Orsu, for such is his name, wel- 
comed the newcomer cordially, and 
launched on the story of his life. 

For a number of years he had tried 
to earn his living as a shoemaker in his 
native town, but he could not make 
enough to keep his family from want. 


AN “ AMERICAN BARBER” 


When he had given me these figures, 
the secretary said: “I cannot tell you 
anything more, but there is a man across 
the street you may like to meet. He is 
called ‘Christopho Colombo,’ because he 
was the first man from this town who 
went to America. He was only a poor, 
crippled shoemaker when he went away, 
but he has made enough to live in ease.” 

It was no trouble to find this latter-day 
discoverer. He was seated, a middle- 
aged man of medium height, in front of 
his little leather-shop, telling stories of 


One day he heard of a poor, ignorant 
man from the Basilicata, the adjoining 
province, who had gone across the ocean 
to a great country called America, where 
he was earning as much in a day as he 
could earn in a week at home. Neither 
he nor his fellow-townsmen had ever be- 
fore heard of this country or knew how 
to reach it, but he determined to try. He 
made the long journey alone, and, ar- 
riving in New York, settled on East Elev- 
enth street, where for fifteen years he 
did a good business mending shoes. 


AMERICAN TENEMENTS 


Houses built in Toritto by emigrants who have made money in the United States 


Within a year he was able to send back 
money enough to pay for the passage of 
his two brothers. They, too, were thrifty 
and successful in the new world, and 
their good fortune fired the ambition of 
others. In less than ten years 3,300 had 
followed them. 

Mr. D’Orsu said he had made three 
trips to America. On the second he took 
his wife and children with him, Even 
now he would be glad to return to 
America if he could, but he had neglected 
to take out citizenship papers, and now 
he is debarred because of his age and 
the strict laws against physical infirmi- 
ties. Before I left he called his twenty- 
year-old son and introduced him. The 
lad is certainly no credit to his father 
in appearance, but I could scarcely be- 
lieve my ears when in that sleepy little 
town, with chickens cackling in the 
streets, I heard genuine Bowery English 
in answer to my question, “Will vou 
stay in Italy?” 

“Naw, [’m goin’ back ter New York.” 

“But why not stay here in your own 
town with your father and family?” 

“Well, if I stay here, I have ter work 
fer a livin.” 
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“Don’t you have to work in New 
York Fr 

“Naw,” said he, “I can go out wid de 
boys and steal if I don’t want ter work.” 

I wondered how many of this type 
there are among the young Italians, born 
as he was under the Stars and Stripes. 
I cannot believe that they are in a ma- 
jority, yet my contact with Italians in 
America convinces me that many of the 
growing generation do not love work 
as their fathers do. 

Mr. D’Orsu’s little harness-shop shows 
no trace of American influence. It is 
small and dark, and, as he is an elderly 
man, he does none of the work now him- 
self, but employs others, while he sits 
by the low, open door, dressed in Ameri- 
can clothes, always ready to tell his visi- 
tors about America and his success there. 

Just opposite Mr. D’Orsu’s shop I saw 
the sign, Barbiere Americano—American 
barber. The proprietor greeted me 
warmly and took me into his shop, where, 
with much pride, he pointed out two real 
American barber chairs, which he had 
brought back with him from America. 
The room was large, scrupulously clean 
and up-to-date in its furnishings. He 
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deserves the patronage of the entire 
town, which he evidently has. 

Though fond of America and proud 
of the fact that he lived there some years, 
he loved his native land better, and re- 
turned to end his days there. While we 
were talking, his son, a bright young 
fellow of seventeen, came in. His alert 
yet modest air and good manners were 
a strong contrast to young D’Orsu’s East 
Side slouch and swagger, and his Eng- 
lish was excellent. He was born in 
America and attended the public schools, 
and the life and language of his father’s 
town were as foreign to him as to anv 
American. He could speak only a few 
words in Italian, and could not and did 
not wish to adapt himself to the primi- 
tive conditions of life about him. 

“How do you like to live here?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t like it at all,” he replied. “My 
father made me come over to help him 
in the shop, but in a year or two I hope 
to return to New York and work for 
myself. I like American people, too; 
they are ever so much nicer than the 
people here.” 

These two young men were not the 
only ones in the town who spoke Eng- 
lish, but who could not speak Italian. 
There are other sons of the returned 
emigrants, but, one and all, they are 
planning not how they may help to im- 
prove their home town, but how they 
may leave it and return to America as 
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soon as possible. So great has been the 
fever for emigration that there is not a 
single family of the 2,000 in the town 
that has not some relative in America. 

But emigration is diminishing, and will 
of necessity be light for the next few 
years. Four thousand able-bodied work- 
ers have gone, and few of the remaining 
men can pass the physical examination 
or come up to the standard required for 
admission to the United States. The 
work in the fields and house-building is 
done by laborers who come from more 
crowded towns nearby. Many of these 
also catch the emigration fever and de- 
part for America. 

The effect of this remarkable exodus 
upon the town has been two-sided, like 
the effect upon the nation. The emi- 
grants and their families have been bene- 
fited. There is no suffering in the town, 
and there are no beggars. Large amounts 
of money are coming in every year. 
Some men have returned with from 2,000 
to 10,000 francs ($400 to $2,000), and 
between 700,000 and 800,000 francs 
($140,000 and $160,000) are sent back 
through post-office orders each year. 
Some of this is left on deposit in the 
post-office, but most of it is being in- 
vested in real estate and in building an 
entirely new town outside the old one. 
There are no less than 200 new cottages 
already built, and many more are in pro- 
cess of erection, all called le case Ameri- 
cane, the American houses. Everything 
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aspires to be American in Toritto. These 
houses are built either for the father or 
mother of the emigrant, or are awaiting 
his return, when he and his family ex- 
pect to pass their days in comfort. 

Unfortunately, the builders have no 
new ideas; the new houses are no im- 
provement architecturally upon the old. 
They are all alike, one-story high, with 
a provision for a second story when 
needed. But they are larger, all provided 
with good-sized windows, and are fin- 
ished more smoothly. ‘They present a 
much neater appearance. There is no 
industrial awakening in the town, no ap- 
parent change in the mode of living. 
Except for the sums spent in the erection 
of new houses, paid to workmen from 
other towns, there is no money in circu- 
lation. Probably this is due partly to 
the fact that so few have as yet returned 
to remain in Toritto—barely thirty men 
with their families, all told. 

One good influence which America is 
exerting upon Italy can be seen plainly 
in Toritto, the awakening desire for an 
education. The percentage of illiteracy 
was formerly very high, 90 per cent. Very 
few of the emigrants could either read 
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or write. Now some have learned by 
dint of hard work in night schools, but 
all appreciate the value of schooling, and 
Toritto’s schools are filled with children. 
The remarkable part of it is that Toritto 
has now a larger percentage of her popu- 
lation at school than any other town, or 
even city, in Italy, even the famous old 
university town of Turin, with its thou- 
sands of students, taking second place. 
But it must be remembered that Toritto’s 
population now consists mainly of women 
and children. Young men are scarce, but 
boys and girls are in abundance. I hap- 
pened to be standing in the central piazza 
when the children were dismissed from 
school. The moment they spied me they 
all started on a run toward the stranger, 
crying “Un Americano, un Americano!” 
I tried to get a snapshot of them with my 
camera, but they kept so close to me 
and were so curious about the working 
of the machina that it was impossible un- 
til I discovered a flight of steps nearby. 
From this vantage point I was able to 
get a fairly good picture of this group 
of future American citizens. As I turned 
to leave they ran after me, many shout- 
ing out English words, especially “Good- 
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bye, good-bye.” I learned that here, as 
elsewhere in the small towns, the lower 
classes of the schools are crowded, but 
the children leave as soon as they have 
learned to read and write. Out of all 
this throng, there were only six children 
in the sixth grade. America has done 
much for Toritto. Much more might be 
done, but for the ignorance of the people. 
Perhaps it will be accomplished by the 
oncoming generation of bright, active 
children. 

At present, however, everyone is pros- 
perous and happy. Only the landholders 
are grumbling because they cannot find 
enough men to care for their crops be- 
cause wages have doubled and they are 
getting into debt. 

Toritto is a splendid example of the 
fact noted elsewhere, that friends and 
relatives are a strong force in augment- 
ing @migration. In Grummo, where I 
found the restaurant, only a short dis- 
tance from Toritto, there are the same 
economic conditions, the people are en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, yet only a 
very few have emigrated, and these quite 
recently. 

With Bari again as a starting point, I 
resumed my journey southward. The 
train wound now along the shore almost 
to the water’s edge, and now turning in- 
land rushed past luxuriant orange groves 
and open fields, dotted here and there 
with the fig tree and almond, and at 
length came to the ancient town of Brin- 
disi. As it was centuries ago, so it is 
today, the principal port of departure for 
Greece and the East. There is nothing 
of intérest to the average tourist in this 
sleepy old town. The only trace of its 
previous historic importance is the great 
granite column in the square, which 
marks the starting point of the famous 
Via Appia. 

Going deeper down into the heel of 
the great boot, we reach the prosperous 
city of Lecce, with its narrow streets 
surprisingly clean, its modern stores and 
its general air of tidiness and thrift. 
Architecturally, it is one of the most in- 
teresting cities of southern Italy. Its 
houses are built of light-colored stone or 
finished in white stucco. The eaves pro- 
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ject over the streets, so that they form 
almost a complete shelter from the in- 
tense heat and the glaring white light. 
Some of the public buildings are good 
examples of Italian Renaissance. The 
irregular piazzas are surrounded with 
porticos, and everywhere are indications 
of prosperity. I was therefore not sur- 
prised to find that emigration from this 
city was insignificant prior to 1900, not- 
withstanding the density of the popula- 
tion in that entire region. Since 1900, 
however, the number has slowly in- 
creased, especially among the peasants. 
Very few of the town people leave their 
homes. 

Retracing my steps to Brindisi, I took 
the main line for Naples, and, after riding 
through a fertile country for three hours, 
left the train at Taranto. Just before 
we reached the station I turned to a 
fellow-passenger and asked if he was 
acquainted in Taranto. He said he was 
a stranger, and bound for Albania, 
Greece, on a pleasure trip. He proved 
to be the arch-priest of San Demetrio. 
Eying me rather keenly, he asked: “What 
brings you to these parts? You are a 
foreigner.” I told him that I was from 
America and making a study of emigra- 
tion. His interest was at once aroused, 
and he said: “My own town is a center 
of emigration. If you care to go there 
and study conditions, my house is at your 
disposal. I will telegraph my steward 
to make provision for your entertain- 
ment.” I thanked him and gladly ac- 
cepted his invitation. Two days later 
found me speeding toward San Deme- 
trio. 

At Sebari, where I changed trains, I 
had to spend five hours, from midnight 
till dawn. This was the site of ancient 
Sybaris, famed in classic times for its 
wealth and the voluptuous life of its in- 
habitants, so much so that from that 
time till this the word sybarite has been 
a term of reproach. Today there is not a 
trace of its former grandeur. The name 
and the station surrounded by sad and de- 
moralized eucalyptus trees, are all that 
mark the spot. The dingy, ill-smelling 
waiting room was closed, and there was 
nothing to do but pace the narrow plat- 
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form or explore the surrounding country. 
Fortunately, it was a calm, mild night. 
The moon was shining, but a heavy fog, 
lying close to the ground, concealed all 
save the nearest objects. Not a living 
creature was in sight, but here and there 
a glowing spot of red, with tiny flames 
darting up into the mist, revealed a lone 
shepherd watching his flock. Now and 
then I heard the faint tinkle of a bell 
tied about some bell-wether’s neck, and 
occasionally the deathlike stillness was 
broken by the cry of a shepherd lad or 
the bark-of his faithful dog. Toward 
morning, the hoarse, dismal cry of night 
birds made the hours more lonely, and I 
was glad when the little train pulled into 
the station at five o’clock and I could 
resume my journey. When I had gone 
as far as the train would take me, I hired 
a tiny donkey to carry my luggage and 
plodded on foot the rest of the way. 
After crossing streams and climbing 
mountains, I came to a point overlooking 
the picturesque little town of San Deme- 
trio. It is worthy of an artist’s brush. 
The town itself is built on the narrow 
crest of a small mountain which lies at 
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the base of much higher mountains. On 
one side the village is flanked by great 
peaks, but the other three sides com- 
mand views of magnificent open country. 
Looking eastward, there is a wide ex- 
panse of productive table land extend- 
ing to the sea, covered with olive groves 
and vegetable farms. To the north is 
a splendid panorama of rolling, irregular 
country terminating in majestic moun- 
tains, which are part of the Appennine 
range, and form a beautiful amphitheatre 
all set in a soft, blue haze. Looking 
southward, the eye rests upon little hills 
and valleys, flecked with tiny, gray vil- 
lages. All is peaceful. The only sounds 
borne on the quiet air are the metal 
clang of a bell, where goats nibble on the 
mountain side, or the familiar bray of a 
donkey. 

The streets of San Demetrio are nar- 
row and tortuous, winding abruptly right 
and left, up and down, according to the 
irregularity of the mountain surface. 
The dull gray huts are like most peas- 
ants’ houses, built of cement and stones 
gathered together from the river beds, 
the rough, open door serving for both 
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window and chimney. Here and there 
one sees a house finished in white, and 
possibly with windows. These are usual- 
ly the property of returned emigrants. 
Sanitary conditions are abominable; the 
streets are the dumping ground for all 
sorts of refuse, in which the town herd 
of pigs revel to their hearts’ content. 

I made my way to the Palazzo Marini, 
the house of the arch-priest, and was re- 
ceived so very cordially that I made his 
home my headquarters, and from it vis- 
ited other towns in the vicinity. 

The people of San Demetrio, though 
at the present time loyal Italian sub- 
jects, came originally from Albania, 
Greece. They fled for their lives from 
the vengeance of the Turk after a heroic 
but futile attempt to free themselves from 
his hated yoke. Thousands of Greeks 
have exiled themselves after each fruit- 
less rebellion and found permanent homes 
in Calabria and Sicily. It is estimated 
that there are nearly half a million of 
these Greek immigrants in this part of 
Italy. 

It was about 1475 that San Demetrio 
was founded by some of the fugitives. 
The little group was received by the ab- 
bot of the Basiliano monastery. He 
looked upon them as colonists of his own 
personal property and exercised despotic 
authority over them. For three centuries 
after they continued to be subject to the 
various abbots and priestly rulers. To 
impress upon the people of the colony the 
superiority of the abbots over the noblest 
among them, it was the law that the 
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mayor of San Demetrio must on every 
Easter Sunday clean out the stable of 
the abbot. With the passing of time, 
however, these Albanese have gradually 
emancipated themselves from their rulers, 


and, although now good Italian citizens, 


they have certain customs and practices 
which constantly remind them of the 
land from which they originally came. 
Though understanding Italian, they speak 
a dialetto Albanese among themselves, in 
which occur many Greek words. The 
churches of these colonies belong to the 
Greek branch of the Roman Catholic 
church, and consequently the priests are 
allowed to marry and to wear beards. 
Through court influence, as early as 
the time of Pope Clement II, whose 
mother was an Albanese, a seminary for 
the training of priests in the Greek Ro- 
man Catholic rite was established here. 
A goodly number of men famous in Cala- 
brian history received their inspiration 
in it, and the school has been a great 
power in the central district. It is most 
extraordinary that this little town should 
have given such a large group of famous 
men to Italy. The name of Domenico 
Mauro, the incarnation of the republican 
ideal, a poet of no mean caliber, and a 
terror to the Bourbons, is as much be- 
loved in Calabria as that of Garibaldi is 
in other provinces. Nicola Teno, a po- 
litical economist of national fame; An- 
tonio Marchiano, renowned as a Greek 
scholar and a lover of liberty, refusing 
in 1848 the Bishop’s cross in order to 
fight against the Bourbons; Guiseppe 
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Cadicano, poet of the Albanian colony 
of New York; Fidele Marchiano, con- 
fessor to Napoleon at St. Helena; De 
Grazie Demetrio, Latin and Greek 
scholar; Gerolomo Derada, a poet of 
great ability, considered by some as su- 
perior to Pindar, and many other names 
widely known in Italy belong to San 
Demetrio. 

During the nineteenth century many 
men other than priests received their 
preparatory education in the collegio of 
San Demetrio. In recent years the lay 
influence has been so strong that the 
school has been wholly transformed, and 
is no longer under the supervision of 
the church. It is today a first-class liceo, 
and maintained entirely by the Albanese. 
They take great pride in speaking of it 
as I] Collegio Albanese. The director of 
the school took me to see the different 
departments, and as a climax showed 
me the room of natural history and the 
physical laboratory. “This,” said he, 
“was fitted up by the gifts of our friends 
in New York city. 


Mr. Tocci, a repu- 
table banker on Mulberry Bend, gath- 
ered contributions to the sum of 3,000 


francs and personally contributed 1,000 
176 ‘ 


francs for this object, and day laborers 
gladly contributed sums from five to 
twenty-five francs each.’ These people 
are proud of their race and a close bond 
of union exists between the colony and 
its emigrants. 

in San Wemetrio, as _ elsewhere 
throughout Italy, educated and cultured 
men are losing all respect for the church. 
Many are also losing all religious senti- 
ment, and the students especially delight 
to proclaim themselves atheists. They 
are glad of any opportunity to show their 
hostility to the clericals, and there is just 
now a keen struggle between the lay 
supporters of the collegio, who are an- 
tagonistic to the priests, ard the clerical 
party, which is endeavoring to regain 
control of the school. Here is a state- 
ment taken from the weekly paper pub- 
lished by the college. It is an appeal for 
funds to keep the school out of church 
hands: 


The glorious legion of Garibaldi was well 
represented by young Albanese who in this 
collegio.had gotten their noble ideals. TI 
mention simply this of the revolution of the 
year of grace for Italy 1860, when these Al- 
banese, disdaining the anathemas of the 
pope, and death upon the field of battle, 
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rushed enthusiastically to the defense of 
their native land. There are now 165 stu- 
dents in the school and many others would 
gladly come if we had room for them. Still 
there are those who wish to return to the 
old ways. Let the Albanese rise and pro- 
vide the means which the school needs, and 
put an end once for all to the utterances of 
busy-bodies who enjoy the bishop’s table, 
without expending any effort. Four times 
happy is he who can live without thought, 
and find at the end of the year 6,000 lire 
under his pillow. 


The peasants who return are, as a rule, 
opposed to the clericals, if not to the 
church itself, because of the Protestant 
or socialistic influences which surround 
them here. 

The records of San Demetrio show 
that the first emigrants to leave the 
town were induced to by an adventurous 
priest from Acri, an adjoining town. 
This priest asked for companions to join 
him in trying their fortunes in the new 
world. In 1875, accompanied by five 
other seekers of fortune, he set out by 
It took them 
three months to reach their destination. 
This was the beginning. Other groups 
followed soon after. Five hundred and 
eighty-three emigrated between the vears 
1885 and 1892, while 476 crossed the 
ocean between 1893 and 1900. The fol- 
lowing table shows the numbers that left 
during the succeeding six years: 


1901— 9F 
1902—137 
1903—126 
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1904—130 men—41 women and children 
1905—176 ‘' —56 

1906—203 ‘“ —75 Se e 
1907— 98 “ —15 se up to April 1. 


In 1901, including the 1,000 emigrants 
scattered throughout the Americas, the 
population of San Demetrio was 5,125. 
This 1,000 added to 1,097 who emigrated 
during the past seven years leaves the 
present population at a few over 3,000. 
It should be noted that during the past 
four years the number of women emi- 
grants has been steadily increasing. 
There is scarcely a family in the town 
that has not some member in America. 
The desire to emigrate is exceedingly 
strong. The mayor, in a joking way, © 
said to me: “The movement began with 
the workingmen. Today the mayor and 
priest would go if they could.” In fact. 
the priest had already told me he thought 
of coming to America. ‘So many have 
already gone away that we have nobody 
to light the street lamps at night, al- 
though they are few and far between.” 

Hands are wanting in every line of 
work. Fifteen years ago there were no 
less than 6,000 sheep and goats pastured 
on the hills and fields about San Deme- 
trio. Today not over 2,000 can be found. 
Men now refuse to be shepherds and 
live in little straw huts, out in all kinds 
of weather, for fifteen cents or twenty- 
five cents a day. . The fact that 2,000 or 
more of the inhabitants of San Demetrio 
are in America and doing so well that 
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they prefer to remain there, makes it 
necessary for the San Demetrians to im- 
port laborers from Corigliano, Acre and 
Cosenza. Naturally, this state of affairs 
has greatly improved the condition of 
those who remain. Wages were former- 
ly twenty-five cents a day, but now they 
are from forty cents to fifty cents a day. 

I learned also that by far the vast 
majority of emigrants from this town 
sail on prepaid tickets. Considerable 
money is sent back yearly, but not so 
much proportionately as emigrants from 
other towns send back. Four years ago 
there was in the post-office only 20,000 
lire ($400). To- 
day there is over 
200,000 lire ($40,- 
000). Very little 
of this money is 
used in the gen- 
eral improvement 
of the town be- 
yond the sums 
sent to equip the 
collegio. Some is 
invested in little 
plots of ground, or 
in purchasing a 
house for the emi- 
grant’s family. No 
new houses are 
being built in San 
Demetrio. There is 
not the slightest 
improvement in 
sanitary or living 
conditions. Many 
a family which has been freed from want 
lives comfortably, and there is appar- 
ently little abject poverty. The inhabi- 
tants seem to be unaware that any other 
way of life is possible than that to which 
they are used. What the people of San 
Demetrio need is an object lesson such 
as our settlements furnish to the East 
Side. 

Once a year the emigrants in New 
York send back a goodly sum of their 
hard-earned cash to the parish priest for 
a great festa in honor of their patron 
saint. Then there are music, processions, 
firing of cannon and fireworks, eating 
and drinking, and all are loud in their 
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praise of their patriotic townsmen. 

As yet very few emigrants from San 
Demetrio have returned to remain. Not 
many years have passed since the work- 
ers began to go. Most of these are 
unfortunately compelled to live in large 
labor camps or in the slums, and so do 
not see what is best in American life. 
Some, however, who returned with a 
more or less exalted notion of living and 
dressing soon drifted down to the level 
of those among whom they live. The 
majority of San. Demetrians who emi- 
grate evidently do not intend to return. 
There are several abandoned families in 
the town, especial- 
ly young married 
women whose 
husbands left for 
America _ shortly 
after marrying 
them, and once 
out of the country 
they do not care 
to be burdened 
with the responsi- 
bility of a young 
wife and child, and 
often marry an- 
other woman in 
America. The 
poor woman has 
either to fall back 
upon __ relatives, 
work in the fields 
or, worse than all, 
fall into evil ways. 

The general ver- 
dict of San Demetrio’s thoughtful citi- 
zens is that emigration has been more 
of an injury than a benefit to the town. 
The peasant families fare better, but the 
diminished bulk of agricultural pro- ° 
ducts and the consequent rise in price 
of food bear heavily upon the store- 
keepers, professors and all of the civile 
class, whose salaries have received no 
proportionate increase. 

It will be easily seen that the effects 
of emigration upon San Demetrio are 
very different from the effects upon To- 
ritto. In Toritto the advantages seem 
to be general. The whole town ~ has 
profited; there is a noteworthy absence 
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of destitution, scores of new and better 
houses are being built, and the schools 
are crowded and conducted with very 
good order. In San Demetrio no build- 
ing is going on, few transfers of property 
are made, and there is surprisingly little 
increase in the school attendance, when 
we consider its college, which has turned 
out sO many eminent men in the past. 
How can it be that so many wholly illit- 
erate can live side by side with cultured 
professors who have’ traveled around the 
world and receive no stimulus? 

I think a partial explanation of this is 
found in the fact that in Toritto most 
of the land has always been in the pos- 
session of the people who tilled it. Wher- 
ever the contadint own the land, little 
real misery is seen, and the people have 
a great love for the soil. In Toritto it 
has not been necessity, except in the case 
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of the crippled shoemaker, but a desire 
to advance in. the world, that caused emi- 
gration. Hence the emigrants all plan 
to return to Toritto. 

In San Demetrio the land which orig- 
inally belonged to the abbot and portly 
dukes has been inherited by their de- 
scendants. The contadini have always 
rented the land from these large land- 
holders, and have had to accept the terms 
of the signor padrone. The Marini 
family, to which the arch-priest belongs, 
goes back for over two centuries, and 
owns several thousand acres, which is 
rented to the peasantry. The future of 
these grand signori is greatly endangered 
by the departure of these people, who 
find life in America so much easier and 
more congenial that they do not intend 
to return to their home. 


COLLEGIO ITALO ALBANESE 


Muir Woods—A National Park 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


Practical America has not given to 
many places names that paint word pic- 
tures or create poetic images, without the 
need of explanation or translation. In 
fact, “the Golden Gate” is a name pretty 
much by itself in this respect. And be- 
cause its picture is so simple, so obvious, 
so comprehensible by every degree of im- 
aginative faculty, our thoughts when it 
is named are fixed ever on the opening 
to the shimmering golden sea and are 
forgetful of the frowning mountain on 
the one side or of the lawns of the Presi- 
dio on the other. But in San Francisco 
itself, Mt. Tamalpais is as dear a topo- 
graphical feature as is the golden path- 
way to the ocean; the cars on the moun- 
tain railroad carry many thousand pas- 
sengers in the year, and they who have 
had the view from the summit are not 
likely to forget its glory, or the romantic 
mystery of the primeval forest of red- 
wood that clothes a cafion on the moun- 
tain’s ocean side. 

One can reach the border of this for- 
est by a branch of the Tamalpais scenic 
railroad. It leaves the main line about 
half way up the mountain and runs a dis- 
tance of two and one-half miles into the 
edge of the wilderness. Yet it is not 
really a wilderness, for a wagon road 
leads into the cafion, and there are paths 
in it, and many, many people visit it to 
enjoy its gushing springs, its lovely flow- 
ers, and to marvel at the gigantic trees, 
some of which are 300 feet in height. 
And only seven miles away in a straight 
line, and only two hours in time by the 
circuitous route that one must travel by 
boat and train, is the great city. To no 
other large city in the world is so superb 
a forest tract as accessible. _ 

Years ago other slopes of the moun- 
tain were covered by the redwood; but 
the other cafions drain into the bay, and 
it was easier for the lumbermen to handle 
the wood in them than in this one which 
drains into the sea; and so Muir Woods, 
as the tract is henceforth to be called, 
was saved for a time. But that time 
might not have lasted long had not a 
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public spirited citizen determined that the: 
redwood cafion should be preserved for- 
ever to the people. 

William Kent, a business man, divid- 
ing his interests between Chicago and’ 
Marin county, California, purchased the 
tract for the express purpose of having: 
it accepted as a government reserve. 
This is not as easy a matter as it seems, 
for ordinarily an act of Congress is nec- 
essary before a deed of this character cam 
be accepted, and Congress has learned! 
not to accept for the government every- 
thing that is offered to it. Gifford Pin- 
chot, President Wheeler of the Universi- 
ty of California, the superintendent of 
Golden Gate park in San Francisco, the- 
local chief inspector of the government 
forest service, all co-operated in this in- 
stance,—for there was need of haste, as. 
a water company was trying to condemn 
part of the tract,—and exactly seven days. 
after the execution of the deed by which 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent conveyed the proper- 
ty to the government, Mr. Pinchot tri- 
umphantly telegraphed to the donor: 
“Redwood Cafion accepted. You have 
rendered a great public service.” 

This was January 2, 1908. The tract 
contains 295 acres, all heavily wooded" 
with virgin timber, mainly redwood and' 
Douglass fir; and the government ac- 
cepted the title under the almost forgot- 
ten act of June 8, 1906, which authorizes. 
the secretary of the interior to do this im 
special instances. It means not merely 
the preservation of a grove of giant red- 
wood, but the preservation of a grove 
that tens of thousands may easily visit 
any day; the establishment for San Fran- 
cisco, and for all the cities on the bay, 
of a park of extraordinary interest, and" 
a gift which, unique and princely to be- 
gin with, will steadily grow in value. 
President Roosevelt, in writing his ap- 
preciation of the gift to Mr. Kent, said' 
he would like to call it the Kent Monu- 
ment—greatly as he admired John Muir. 
Then followed a characteristic corre- 
spondence, which perhaps it is worth 


while to give, for its personal revelation :: 


Feeble Mindedness and Juvenile Delinquency 


From Mr. Kent: 


My dear Mr. Roosevelt: 

I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your message 
of appreciation, and hope and believe it will 
strengthen me to go on in an attempt to 
Save more of the precious and vanishing 
glories of nature for a people too slow of 
perception. 

Your kind suggestion of a change of name 
is not one that I can accept. So many mil- 
lions of better people have died forgotten 
that to stencil one’s own name on a bene- 
faction seems to carry with it an implica- 
tion of mundane immortality as being some- 
thing purchasable. 

I have five good, husky boys that I am 
trying to bring up to a knowledge of dem- 
ocracy and to a realizing sense of the rights 
of the “other fellow,” doctrines which you, 
sir, have taught with more vigor and effect 
than any man in my time. If these boys 
cannot keep the name of Kent alive, I am 
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willing it should be forgotten. 

I have this day sent you by mail a few 
photographs of Muir Woods, and trust that 
you will believe, before you see the real 
thing (which I hope will be soon), that our 
nation has acquired something worth while. 

Yours truly, 
WittiAM Kent. 


From the president: 
The White House, Washington. 


My dear Mr. Kent: 

By George! you are 
right. It is enough to do the deed and not 
to desire, as you say, to “stencil one’s own 
name on the benefaction.” Good for you, 
and for the five boys who are to keep the 
name of Kent alive! I have four who I 
hope will do the same thing by the name of 
Roosevelt. Those are awfully good photos. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Feeble-Mindedness and Juvenile Delinquency 


A Study from Experience 


Elizabeth G. Evans 


Trustee of the Lyman and Industrial Schools, Boston 


Mary W. Dewson 


Superintendent Parole Department for Girls 


It is a fact of common knowledge that 
certain inmates of reformatory institu- 
tions are so defective in their mental 
equipment and in their power of judg- 
ment and self-control that no training 
can fit them for life in the community. 
It was not, however, until the autumn 
of 1904 that the trustees of the Lyman 
and Industrial Schools undertook to def- 
initely grapple with this problem: by se- 
curing the services of a specialist who 
should examine the defective and mark- 
edly peculiar boys and girls; by determin- 
ing experimentally how such boys and 
girls should be dealt with; by studying 
statistically the careers of those who it 
was decided should go out into the world. 

By these means it was hoped to throw 
light upon a baffling problem and to en- 
able the trustees, in dealing with their 
wards in the future, to profit by past ex- 
perience. : 


PART I 
STATE SCHOOL GIRLS 


It was the classification of the mentally 
defective girls in one cottage, begun in 
the State Industrial School at Lan- 
caster in 1902, which first forced the 
feeble-minded problem into prominence. 
By the summer of 1904 the accommoda- 
tion in this cottage proved insufficient. 
The institution was also overcrowded; 
and the question arose as to the future 
of girls who were being held year after 
year in a school whose purpose was to 
fit girls for life in the community. Could 
these feeble-minded.girls ever be sent 
out into the world with safety to them- 
selves or to society? Experience has 
amply shown that the attempt to deal in 
the world with girls of inferior mental 
grade, of defective will power and un- 
controlled sexual impulses, is nothing 
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less than a desperate undertaking. 

But if girls of this class are not to 
be placed out, what can be done with 
them? Are they proper subjects for cus- 
todial care? The Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded at Waverley al- 
ready possesses a custodial department 
to which any person who has been cer- 
tified as a “suitable subject’? may be 
committed by a judge of probate (R. L., 
Ch. 87, Sec. 118). What constitutes a 
“suitable subject” is not defined by the 
statute, nor has it yet become a matter 
of scientific definition. The question thus 
is in process of determination by prin- 
ciples of common sense as case after 
case comes up for judgment. It is the 
thesis of this paper that lack of capacity 
for self-direction and self-support rather 
than mere lack of scholastic capacity is 
the proper ground for custodial care. 

For the purposes of the present in- 
quiry 1,186 girls, this being the whole 
number in the care of the Industrial 
School between October 1, 1900, and De- 
cember I, 1907, whether in the institution 
or outside and whether now in custody 
or having passed out of it, may be rough- 
ly divided into the four following 
classes: 

Feeble-minded and should have custodial 

care without trial on parole: 

I. Those obviously incapable of self- 
direction and self-support........ 23 


II. Those whose incapacity for self-di- 
rection and self-support is less ob- 
vious because they are brighter... 45 


68 


Sub-normal and should be tried on parole: 
III. Those whose capacity for self-direc- 
tion and self-support is a question 82 


IV. Those who are heavily handicapped 
by mental or moral defects...... 


Proportion who need custodial care 5 7/10% 
Proportion who should be tried on 
ULOLG Mears. «ut criss av eet a ee 22 3/10% 


Of the twenty-three girls in class I upon 
March 1, 1908; there were: 


iepneslndustrial Schools ssa. are 3 


LIMA VAEUMOLLOV situs teath sb coeur POR On eee 19 

Tried outside with bad results and now 
LUPINE OPEs oc Grete torsade ts vet a iale neue mer i 
MOLA MOL CLASS WLS) . nin kee oe Oe Ree 23 


Charities and The Commons 


May 2 


The nineteen girls sent to Waverley 


went without trial on parole.t The 
only girl of this class put on 
parole was M. S., clearly feeble- 


minded, but gentle and good in the 
school, and much beloved there. Her 
mother was a rough, turbulent woman 
with a bad reputation and a drinking hus- 
band. In the hope that if M. got into 
a good place she might attach herself 
and stay until after she was twenty-one, 
when she had been for almost four years 
in the school she was placed out on 
parole. But the moment she was out 
in the world she showed qualities never 
before suspected. She was wild about 
the boys, would go off with them when 
pretending to be at church, and would 
climb out of her window at night. There 
was no limit to her deceit. Presently 
her mother carried her away and mar- 
ried her that very night to a nephew of 
her husband’s whom M. had never seen 
before, a wretched, loafing fellow, whom 
M. has since deserted because he did not 
support her. A baby was born last Au- 
gust and died. M., whose health is 
broken, is now living in her mother’s 
degraded home. It was mistaken kind- 
ness that gave her a trial in the world. 
Had she been sent to Waverley she might 
have lived her life out, safe from harm’s 
way, and happy and useful. 

There is no question but that girls of 
this class should have custodial care. 

Of the forty-five girls in class II, March 
1, 1908, there were: 
In the school never tried outside....... 11 
At Waverley, sent from the school with- 

OUT tPLEL Som SPAVOLB ee eae ae cee 


At Waverley, sent after trial outside the 
BODOG, ctecle se ere sie eerie eh eee 


On trial, having done well for less than 
eight months 


sige Ziel SNR Ae AE OL Re 2 
Failures in various degrees............ 14 
Total OfPCIOSS TL aire ec ene eee 45 


Some of the failures in class II are: 


M. T., committed as far back as May, 
1897, had been out nights and had an 
appetite for strong drink. Both par- 
ents were dead. She was kept in the 
school in all for two years and five 
months; was tried also outside in six 


‘Including one boarded out with her illeciti 
baby for a short time. ia iy 
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different places. Shortly before she was 
twenty-one, in May, 1902, she became 
pregnant. She married the father of the 
child and has since had several other 
children. Her husband is an incapable 
creature who keeps losing his jobs and 
the condition of the family is pitiful. 

M. S. M. had a respectable mother but 
an intemperate father. She was sent 
home on trial as one chance before go- 
ing to Waverley. She had an illegiti- 
mate child whom she deserted, and later 
another, who was syphilitic. It was too 
late to get her into Waverley. She was 
last seen in the company of sailors. 

J. M. had a drinking father and 
mother, and the family were considered 
a bad lot by the Associated Charities. 
J. was kept for two years in the school 
but she could never learn to tell time and 
could barely read or write. She was 
tried outside in four places. Not long 
before she became twenty-one she had 
an illegitimate child. She and the baby 
were then put in an excellent place to- 
gether. The employer, a woman of 
dominant character was deeply interested 
in J., who stayed on with her for six 
months after she was twenty-one; but 
then the baby died and J. soon went back 
to her mother. The baby was feeble- 
minded and J. developed epileptic fits. 

D. W. was the daughter of a drink- 
ing man. At the time of her commit- 
ment, a sister had had an illegitimate 
child and D. was thought to be preg- 
nant. She was gentle and good at the 
school and when placed out she stayed in 
one family for almost three years; 
but when she became _ twenty-one 
she immediately went to a _ disrepu- 
table sister. Later she was reported to 
be leading a dissipated life. Her con- 
nection with a married man led to the 
breaking up of his family. The chief 
of police has recently warned D. that 
she must keep quiet or she will be ar- 
rested. 

M. D. came of wretched people; both 
parents were intemperate, and her father 
had abused her mother until her mind 
was affected. Before commitment M. 
had been incorrigible, addicted to stay- 
ing out nights, unchaste, etc. When 
placed she was carefully guarded; but 
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she ran away and married a man of 
about the same mental grade as herself, 
who had been in prison for setting fire 
to buildings. They have lived in a mis- 
erable way and when seen recently she 
was in a wretched condition, with no 
food, no money—mercifully so far no 
baby, a truly pitiable creature with no 
outlook before her. 

Other girls of this class are: 

L. L., committed to Sherborn Prison 
for night walking. 

E. M., syphilitic, and allowed to go 
with her mother to Nova Scotia. 

M. B., married to a dissolute fellow of 
low mental grade; three babies, all dead; 
M. bearing an unsavory reputation. 

A. G., with specific disease, guarded 
with great care till she was twenty-one; 
recently heard of as a waitress in a hotel 
and as rooming in a disreputable quar- 
ter of the city. | 

And so on. Bd | 

There remain just two girls of this 
class who so far have not shown them- 
selves incapable of lives in the world. 
They are: 

M. W., committed November, 1902, 
having been picked up drunk on the 
streets. During her long stay at the 
school she could barely learn to tell 
time, but she was useful and good and 
had no bad desires. It was, however, 
her settled intention to marry as soon as 
she should get her freedom, as she con- 
sidered it a disgrace to be an “old maid.” 
The immediate members of her family 
were degenerate and forlorn, but when 
she came of age last November she was 
sent to a respectable aunt who had of- 
fered her a home. It is intended to fol- 
low her history as it develops. 

The only other girl who is classed as 
a success is O. R., who was in the school 
for over five years and who was placed 
out last August. There are little chil- 
dren in the family to whom she is at- 
tached and she is well protected from the 
temptations of the world. She is sub- 
ject to periodic attacks of depression and 
sullenness, but otherwise she is pleasant 
and quite a good worker. While in the 
school she showed licentious tendencies, 
and was a girl who it was horrible to. 
think might ever bear children. Her: 
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mother was a half-breed Negress and In- 
dian, whose two other daughters were 
prostitutes. Under the present circum- 
stances O. seems safe. But will she be 
different if she stays there until she is 
twenty-one? 

The experience with the girls of class 
II can be summarized as follows: 

These girls are mentally somewhat be- 
low the normal level, but under regular 
control and supervision, they can carry 
on fairly well such work as is given them. 
The power to do this, however, is not 
well sustained, and this, combined with 
their need of constant protection, causes 
them to frequently lose their positions. 
Moreover, as soon as supervision and 
control are relaxed such girls are found 
to be wholly incapable of getting on in 
the world. Their general intellectual re- 
sistance is so weak and their intellectual 
power so poor, that they are unable to 
meet the common difficulties and evils 
of life and are carried helplessly in the 
wrong direction. That it was possible 
to keep such a girl temporarily safe by 
using great vigilance, was demonstrated 
with many of the twenty-three failures 
of class II. The end, however, has been 
invariably the same. 

While on trial some of the girls be- 
came too debauched for admission to 
Waverley, thus losing their chance; and 
others, before being sent, became the vic- 
tims of experiences which might have re- 
sulted in pregnancy or disease. In the 
face of these facts, the end to be striven 
for is the commitment of such girls to 
custodial care as soon as they are recog- 
nized. For them the expensive training 
of an industrial school is not warranted. 
They are a clog in its wheels. Parole 
work is thrown away in their case. They 
take an undue proportion of a visitor’s 
time. To work against certain failures 
discourages a visitor whose whole 
strength is needed for the hopeful girls. 
Moreover, the career of irreclaimable 
girls harms the standing of a reform 
school in the community and destroys 
many opportunities for its legitimate 
charges. 


Of the eighty-two girls in class III, upon 
March 1, 1908, there were: 
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In the industrial school, never tried out- 
side 


ane # ehslovershens) abe elm milege ails. ©) .0 6) Ss ayn es) a eames 


Sent to Waverley after trial outside.... 8 
Out of the state, conduct unknown...... 
Paroled and SUCCESSES........--sceeeees 21 
Failures in varying degrees............ 39 
Total Of Class, Pils s: ook «ete els eerste 82 


But how pitiful has been the success 
of those classed above as “successes!” 
Two of them have had an illegitimate 
child but have since married and are 


good though not efficient mothers; one 


has married a wretchedly poor widower 
with a family for whom she has neither 
the willingness nor the ability to care; 
eight were practically never let out of 
sight and it is hard to believe that they 
will not go wrong when looking out for 
themselves; nine others were kept safe 
with a degree less of care, but the out- 
look for them is not bright; one has 
been four times returned to the school 
and has had fourteen different places. 

Among the thirty-nine classed as “fail- 
ures in various degrees” are twenty-one 
who are now of age, of whom four have 
each had two illegitimate children; three 
who have each had one illegitimate child: 
and ten who have been unchaste, of 
whom two have been in Sherborn Prison. 
Three of the above girls are married,— 
all wretchedly. Of the remaining seven- 
teen who are still on parole, one has two 
illegitimate children and five have one 
each. 

The following is an interesting illus- 
tration of hoping where there can be no 
hope: 

B. D. is a girl whose case was many 
times considered. Previous to commit- 
ment to Lancaster her parents had had 
her examined with a view to sending her 
to Waverley; but the examining physi- 
cian did not find her a suitable subject. 
She had then gone very far wrong. At 
Lancaster she showed herself a capable 
girl, was refined in her tastes, and played 
the piano; but when put on trial at home, 
her mother was wholly unable to con- 
trol her. She was then tried in a place; 
but she took the first opportunity to be 
unchaste and to steal from her employer, 
and she was returned to the school, to 
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be kept there for eighteen months, until 
she was almost twenty-one. Dr. Fernald 
meanwhile examined her and thought 
her a typically feeble-minded subject of 
the higher grade; and he said he should 
not hesitate a moment to receive her. But 
her father, who is a man of character 
and intelligence holding a good busi- 
ness position, thought that through her 
long training at Lancaster she had made 
permanent progress, and urged that she 
should be tried again at home, saying 
that, should she show any tendency to 
relapse into her old ways, he would him- 
self send her to Waverley. She behaved 
all right for two months until she was 
twenty-one, when she immediately ran 
away. Her father is distracted and is 
trying to find her and send her to Waver- 
ey. 

However, in spite of the fact that 
even the successes among class III are 
almost failures, experience justifies the 
trial of such girls upon parole. 


Of the 183 girls in class IV March 1, 1908, 
there were: 


In the school never tried outside....... 62 
Committed to insane hospitals......... 9 
CORAM CLAMDKNOWN Bout, ose ose s eye 9 
PerOGe ANE STICCERSCE so ao ao oso so 0 be 60 
Failures in varying degrees............ 43 


PM OtAIEOlKCIASS A] Visca. cca avs o's od Aw dea 


Of those classed as doing well twenty 
have been on parole less than two years. 
Eight have had nine illegitimate children, 
but five of these girls were married later. 

Of those classed as doing badly, eleven 
girls had thirteen illegitimate children. 

As a class these girls are morally 
weak, unstable and erratic, subject to 
peculiar ideas, too easily and insufficient- 
ly excited emotions, uncontrollable bursts 
of anger, but with less lack of general 
intelligence than the three previous 
classes. None of them has ever been 
thought a suitable subject for Waverley. 


GIRLS AT WAVERLEY 


Since the year 1900, forty-five Indus- 
trial School girls have been sent to 
Waverley, of whom two were sent for 
observation. Of the whole number, nine- 
teen were of class I, eighteen of class 
II and eight of class III. As to the 
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suitability of these girls for a feeble- 
minded school, the only possible ques- 
tion is in regard to one who was com- 
mitted later to an insane asylum, and 
two others who may be insane. Of the 
remaining forty-two girls, Dr. Fernald 
considers every one of them suitable sub- 
jects for Waverley. Not one of them 
has ever run away, though the restraints 
put upon them are of the gentlest. That 
they can be detained without imprison- 
ment and can be contented in the so- 
ciety of the definitely feeble-minded in 
itself is an evidence that they are feeble- 
minded too. To judge by their faces, they 
are for the most part smilingly happy. 
Under direction, their work has a distinct 
economic value. And the round of use- 
ful tasks and innocent pleasures which 
the social life of the institution offers, is 
in merciful contrast to the wretchedness 
and degradation which would surely 
await them in the world outside. 

The point of interest for the future 
to develop will be whether these girls 
will really be detained through the child- 
bearing period of their lives. So far only 
five of them have been discharged, one 
to leave the state with her mother, and 
the others to be under close supervision 
by respectable relatives. Four Indus- 
trial School girls sent to Waverley in the 
early nineties have been there now for 
from fourteen to almost eighteen years. 

Within the past three years, as girl 
after girl has been sent to Waverley, the 
question has arisen in regard to each, 
Will she be found a suitable subject ? Can 
she be contented in a feeble-minded 
school? Is she simply licentious, like a 
multitude of other people, or will it be 
found that she classes in with the typical- 
ly feeble-minded, born to be victims if 
exposed to temptation, but often gentle 
and good if shielded from a world with 
which they are congenitally unfitted to 
cope—girls who, to quote Dr. Fernald’s 
words, if not protected develop into “in- 
stinctive criminals.” The question of the 
ability of a feeble-minded school to 
handle girls of this class has been dem- 
onstrated,—and their fate if sent out into 
the world has been demonstrated, too, 
beyond a peradventure. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Were the policy adopted of sending all 
of class I and II to Waverley as soon as 
recognized and likewise certain of class 
III in the earlier stages of failure: 


The school and the parole department 
would be set free for their legitimate work 
of reinstating in the world girls whom there 
is at least a fighting chance of reclaiming. 

The state would be saved great expense 
from the breeding of defective and diseased 
children. 

The community would be protected from 
demoralization, it being almost worse for 
girls of this type to marry and rear children 
than to become prostitutes. 

A class of peculiarly defenseless girls 
would be protected from misery and degra- 
dation. 


PART Il 
LYMAN SCHOOL BOYS 


It was the urgency of the feeble-mind- 
ed problem in regard to the girls that 
suggested the study of the same problem 
among the boys of the Lyman School at 
Westboro. In the autumn of 1904 a can- 
vass of the inmates was undertaken with 
a view to bringing all who seemed in any 
way mentally defective before a special- 
ist for examination and advice. Since 
this study was undertaken there have 
been, either in the school or outside un- 
der the care of the visiting department 
and thus liable to be returned should they 
fail to get on in the community, approx- 
imately 1,625 boys, which figure is taken 
as the number from which cases identi- 
fied as mentally defective are selected. 
Among these 1,625 boys there were 
found: 

Feeble-minded, and believed incapable 
of self-supvort or self-direction....... 26 


Decidedly sub-normal but not believed to 
WOM CUSLOMIS | CASS aa aa ih etn teen othe 24 


Proportion of feeble-minded and sub- 
normal to the whole number 


3% 


The number of the subnormal would 
undoubtedly be very much larger were 
there a more thorough knowledge of the 
whole group. 

Taking up first the study of the twen- 
ty-six feeble-minded boys, upon March 1, 
1908, there were: 
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In the Lyman School, never tried outside 1 
Sent) tos Waverley, cwac ccs ac> aces ve cies 18 
Released” on parole. se. . cs ees suis oer ate fh 


26 


The histories of four of the seven 
boys released on parole are so unexpected 
as to be worth recounting, as follows: 

J. M. McS. was brought before the 
court for commitment to Waverley, but 
his people appeared in protest and the 
judge desired he should be given a triai 
with them. His home conditions were 
so miserable that under ordinary circum- 
stances the trustees would have refused 
to place him with his parents. However, 
he is now in his nineteenth year and he 
has been on parole for two years and four 
months, living at home. He has worked 
most of the time and has committed’ no 
offence. 

J. J. was classified as a boy who could 
not be expected to earn his living or keep 
out of trouble, but his commitment to 


_ Waverley was not attempted as the co- 


operation of his people could not be se- 
cured. He is now seventeen and he has 
been on parole for two years and five 
months. He has done well right along 
and earns $7.50 a week in a shoe shop. 

M. F. ran away from the Lyman 
School four times, the last occasion be- 
ing the day after the judge signed his 
commitment to Waverley. He was found 
at home earning $6 a week in a mill, and 
accordingly he was formally released to 
the care of his parents. 

All the others of this group have 
earned their living, with the exception of 
T. C. now on parole for almost three 
years and idle most of the time, but 
harmless. He is supported by a mother 
and sister who make allowance for his 
incapacity and love him dearly. 

Thus, of the above seven boys, be- 
lieved to be so feeble-minded as to be 
incapable of self-support or self-direction, 
all but one has so far supported himself, 
and not one of them is known to have 
been an injury to the community. 

Turning now to the disposition of the 
twenty-five sub-normal cases, upon 
March 1, 1908, there were: 
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In the Lyman School, never tried 
outside 


Runaways, conduct unknown...... 2 
— 8 
On trial; well behaved so far....... 8 
On trial and failures; returned to 
Hyman: Sehoolic.gs ches. pods Shshtiee 
On trial and failures; criminal rec- 
ERTS ya aye Fee ag Rpts Ake Geer atte pip 
— 8 
24 


Of the eight who have done well, how- 
ever, one has been on trial for only a 
few weeks and another for less than a 
year, so the conduct of these two should 
more properly be called unknown. Were 
they so classed, we should have ten un- 
tried or unknown, eight failures, and only 
Six successes. 

The eight boys classed as failures are: 

J. R., who has a web hand. He is 
lazy and shiitless, and in all probability 
he will be a pauper and a vagrant. He 
comes of wretched people. 

H. K. is nervous and lacking in self- 
control, and has heart trouble. He was 
at home on parole for over two years, but 
he was expelled from school and had 
not the health to work. Then he fell 
into the habits of a vagrant, and at the 
request of his parents he was returned to 
the school. His father is a fairly well- 
to-do Jew and is able to support his son, 
but his mother is a most unreasonable 
and uncontrolled woman. 

W. J. C. was placed on parole in his 
most wretched home because he was too 
incompetent to be placed elsewhere. He 
worked irregularly for twenty-two 
months when he was arrested for some 
trifling matter and returned to the Ly- 
man School. A brother is a runaway 
from Waverley. 

F. C. was an illegitimate child who 
had been formerly in a Catholic Home 
and in the House of the Angel Guardian. 
He was a boy of depraved nature whose 
influence in the school was so demoraliz- 
ing that he was transferred to the Mas- 
sachusetts reformatory at Concord. He 
was recently released and went to a 
decent half-brother. 

W. D. has a defective hand and wets 
his bed. He had formerly been at the 
truant school. His home was poor, his 
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father a drinking man. After two years 
and three months in the school he went 
out to a place, from which he was re- 
turned in a month; he was soon placed 
again and returned in three months; he 
was placed again and returned in one 
month; he was then kept a year and two 
months in the school for lack of knowing 


_ what else to do with him. Finally he 


was allowed to go home. He is idle, 
drinks, lives with a disreputable woman, 
and has been in the House of Correction 
for drunkenness and assault. 

W. G. was recommended for Waver- 
ley, but improved after an operation for 
adenoids. He ran away from the school, 
broke and entered, and was transferred 
to Concord. 

F. A. came to the school with inci- 
pient consumption. He was a boy of 
criminal instincts and proved to be a de- 
termined runaway. He was transferred 
to Concord as a protection to the com- 
munity. 

J. B. has a most pitiful story. His 
mother has a bad reputation, drinks, and 
is miserably poor. His father was a 
drunkard and became insane. A _ half- 
brother who is called a “hard ticket,” has 
been frequently arrested for drunkenness ; 
recently he was said to be a consumptive. 
When J. came to the school he had heart 
trouble and syphilitic eyes, and he had 
been told he would become blind. His 
health had been injured among other 
things by bad habits and cigarettes. But 
he was not considered a suitable subject 
for Waverley, and after two years in 
the school he was allowed to go to his 
mother, there being nothing else to do 
with him. A’ year later he was sentenced 
to Concord. It is hard to see how he can 
ever get on in the world and the outlook 
for him is most miserable. 

The six boys classed as successes are: 

F. H., on trial for three years and 
then returned to the school for stealing 
$40. On a second trial he has done 
well for now almost three years. He is, 
however, a very unbalanced boy. 

D. B. looks perhaps more of a fool 
than he is; certainly it was hard to 
think when he went out into the world 
that he could get on. He is now ap- 
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proaching his majority and has been on 
parole for three years. He has earned 
his living right along, working at various 
jobs, mostly as farm hand or laborer; 
he is now driving an express team. He 
is always a butt on account of his fool- 
ish ways, but he is a respectable young 
fellow. 

F. R. recently died from tuberculosis 
of the knee, having been on parole for 
over three years. He made some prog- 
ress in capacity, but was of a very cross- 
grained disposition. He earned his liv- 
ing ever since he was fourteen years of 
age and had forty-seven dollars in the 
bank when he died. 

G. C. had been in the care of the State 
Board of Charity as a neglected child. 
He is a well-disposed lad and will earn 
his living if his health allows. He is 
at present back at the school ill with 
rheumatism. He has been on parole for 
four and one-half years, and is now in 
his twentieth year. 

W. A. A. belongs to respectable peo- 
ple who when W. was ready to be re- 
leased on parole, moved into the country 
so that he could work upon a farm. That 
was almost three years ago, W. being 
then over seventeen years of age. He 
did well at farm work for about six 
months and then enlisted in the navy. 

A. W. is notably lacking in judgment ; 
an operation for adenoids resulted in 
great improvement in his condition. He 
has now been for one year at work upon 
a farm. He lights matches in the barn; 
but his employer nevertheless keeps him 
because he is such a good worker! 

A. comparison of the careers of the 
boys of this group with those who are 
distinctly feeble-minded indicates that, 
whereas the latter have shown them- 
selves to be a harmless set of fellows and 
most of them self-supporting as well, the 
majority of those of the higher grade 
bid fair to swell the criminal element in 
the community. 


BOYS SENT TO WAVERLEY 


It was stated above that eighteen of 
the feeble-minded group were sent to the 
School for the Feeble-Minded; and the 
question arises whether some of the sub- 
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normal boys who have proved failures, 
instead of having been sent out into the 
world, should not have been likewise sent 
to Waverley. Thus it is pertinent to 
inquire what success the Feeble-Minded 
School has met with in handling Lyman 
School boys. 

Adding to the eighteen boys sent to 
Waverley since October, 1904, eight 
other boys sent in previous years, we 
find that twenty-six Lyman School boys 
have been at Waverley. Of these Dr. 
Fernald classes fourteen as “suitable” 
and twelve as “unsuitable,’—two of 
these latter having turned out to be 
more insane than feeble-minded, and 
ten others being “unsuitable” because, to 
quote Dr. Fernald’s words, “the most 
limited amount of liberty allowed our 
patients was more than they could han- 
dle. They were unsuitable, because they 
couldn’t be kept here without prison re- 
straint.” In point of fact, the twelve 
“unsuitable” boys all ran away, as did 
one of those classed as “suitable,’’ while 
another of these was removed by his 
mother. This leaves only eleven Lyman 
School boys at Waverley. Further, of 
these eleven, five have gone to Waverley 
very recently, leaving only six who have 
so far proven themselves sufficiently do- 
cile to be dealt with in an institution of 
this character. 

Concerning the runaways, Dr. Fernald 
says: 

We are in touch, I think, with almost 
every one of these boys who ran away and 
most of them are doing well. In these cases 
it has seemed better to keep an eye on them 
rather than to try to keep them here when 
we knew conditions were such that it was 
impossible to. The type of desperate crim- 


inals like H., B. and J. should never be sent 
to an institution for the feeble-minded. 


The three boys to whom Dr. Fernald 
here refers have all since been in Con- 
cord, as have three others. But one of 
them earned good wages for a while be- 
fore he was sent to Concord, and all of 
them are now free. One of them (whose 
sister has recently gone to Waverley) 
has married. He will be a poor pro- 
vider, for it is said he has never had 
steady work. Of one of the runaways 
nothing is‘known; but ten others have 
been heard from at one time or another 
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as at work. One is now in the navy. 
The two classed’as “suitable” who have 
left Waverley have done particularly 
well. 

Thus it appears that most of these run- 
aways from Waverley, like most of those 
released on parole from the Lyman 
School, have shown themselves more or 
less capable of maintaining themselves 
in the world, and, at any rate, they are 
not ‘known to have injured the commu- 
nity ; the boys who did worst are the ones 
who are least feeble-minded—therein 
corresponding again to the boys paroled 
from the Lyman School. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Taking all the foregoing facts to- 
gether, the following deductions seem 
warranted: 


The number of feeble-eminded and sub- 
normal cases identified among the Lyman 
School boys has been an. unexpectedly small 
proportion of the whole number dealt with. 

Of those sent to Waverley, the large per 
cent who ran away shows that few of the 
mentally defective Lyman School boys are 
sufficiently docile to be treated as custodial 
subjects unless they should be imprisoned. 

A considerable per cent of both feeble- 
minded and sub-normal cases have shown 
themselves capable of self-support and of de- 
cent conduct. 

The known failures have all been among 
the higher grade cases, who by no possibil- 
ity could be dealt with in a school for 
feeble-minded, and who, if they injure so- 
ciety, must be dealt with as criminals. 


The above deductions, taken together, 
make it improbable that custodial care 
will ever prevail to any considerable ex- 
tent for mentally defective Lyman School 
boys. 

CONCLUSIONS EXPLAINED 


The diametrically opposite conclusions 
reached for boys and for girls demand 
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an explanation. Prima facie an equal 
number of mentally defective boys and 
girls are born into the world. Do fewer 
of such boys get into reform schools? 
There are various reasons why this might 
be so. For one thing: if boys commit 
sexual faults society takes no heed. 
Again, boys who are put away are usual- 
ly offenders against property, and some 
feeble-minded boys may keep out of trou- 
bles of this kind just because they are 
dull and unenterprising ; whereas girls of 
that type are liable to be made a prey 
by bad men. Then, again, boys as they 
get older are kept under some sort of 
discipline by the need of working if they 
would live. They cannot support them- 
selves by their vices as girls can. On 
the contrary, their vices which are an ex- 
pense, may even be to some degree held 
in check by the meagerness of their earn- 
ings. It is the belief of one having wide 
experience that many of them satisfy 
their sexual desires by self-abuse, while 
such practices in women only whet de- 
sire. 

If feeble-minded men marry, they will 
no doubt be poor providers. But even 
so, the calamity to the family is nothing 
like so great as if a wife who must man- 
age the house and rear the children is 
feeble-minded. The possibility of pro- 
pagating their kind is, of course, equal 
in a father and a mother, but this is a 
contingency which society cannot guard 
against so long as people take care of 
themselves and do not molest others. 
All of which goes to justify the conclu- 
sion that the feeble-minded problem may 
almost be disregarded in connection with 
a boys’ reform school, while in connec- 
tion with a girls’ reform school it takes 
on very large proportions. 


Agrarian Pooling in HentucKy’ 
John L. Mathews 


The farmers of Kentucky and the 
neighboring states have been involved 
for some time in a movement for secur- 
ing higher prices for their crops. The 
methods of combination and monopoly 
which, largely at their instigation, had 
been denied to corporations by constitu- 
tion and statute, have been revived for 
their benefit; and irrevocable agency con- 
tracts of a sort which would make the 
fortune of any commercial “trust” have 
been declared legal when concerned with 
products of agriculture. There is prob- 
ably not a crop grown in the central 
- states which has not in some measure, 
however slightly, felt, locally or general- 
ly, this growing tendency to “hold to- 
gether.”’ But it has remained for the to- 
bacco raisers to galvanize the movement 
into life and to produce an illustration of 
agrarian combination which is, in our na- 
tional experience, unique. 

The tobacco war, which has raged in- 
termittently and recently with increasing 
bitterness in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
presents many interesting topics for 
study; for it has developed a condition 
of lawlessness for which state authority 
has proved unable to find a cure; it has 
shown all the faults of demagogic leader- 
ship and ignorant acceptance of wrong 
teaching, which animate the worst of 
our anarchists; it has shown how easily 
our apparently law-abiding communities 
may be thrown into disorder; but most 
of all it has given us an illustration of 
some of the possibilities of rural pooling 
and some of the developments that may 
be expected of it. 

This Kentucky lesson is one every 
American should take to heart as some- 
thing which will aid him to understand a 
situation with which we will all have to 
deal. The American farmer may be slow 
in coming to an idea; but when he grasps 
it he clings to it with determination. The 

4Since this article was written Mr. Mathews 
has been again in the South and writes the editor 
as follows: 

“The situation now has reached a terrible cli- 
max. There is a state of fear over Kentucky— 
that fear which comes from a suspension of trust 
in law and order. It is very impressive. Down 
in Hopkinsville, however, they are beginning to 


recover from their fear and are indicting the of- 
fenders.” 
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American Society of Equity, which is his 
present means of pooling and combining 
his crops, may go the way of all other 
pools and combines among farmers; but 
it is a step in advance of all the others 
and the forerunner of stronger pools in 
which the crop-growers will year after 
year demand definite prices for their 
crops, unless some solution of their trou- 
bles be found by government. 

The situation in Kentucky requires, for 
understanding, a little knowledge of the 
general conditions which surround the 
tobacco growers. There are in Kentucky 
and Tennessee four principal tobacco- 
growing districts, each of which has by 
virtue of its soil, climate and experience, 
a virtual monopoly of one sort of tobacco. 
The greater part of central Kentucky, 
with its chief market at Louisville, and 
embracing about forty counties around 
Lexington, is given over to raising white 
Burley, a grade of tobacco of which the 
best leaves are used for plug, because of 
their ability to absorb licorice. The bro- 
ken leaves and lugs go into cigarette and 
smoking tobacco. West of the Burley 
district lies the Green river district, with 
a loose-leaf market at Owensboro. This 
region grows a heavier, dark tobacco, 
which is air-cured and which largely goes 
abroad to the German market. West and 
south of this lies the Henderson Stem- 
ming district, where is grown a some- 
what similar dark tobacco, which is 
smoke-cured until it tastes of the hard- 
wood smoke, and is then stemmed for the 
English market, to avoid the heavy duty 
at English ports. South of the Hender- 
son district, embracing all the Kentucky 
counties from Princeton to the Tennessee 
line, with a chief market at Hopkins- 
ville, and in Tennessee all the region 
down to Paris and extending for several 
counties east and west, with a chief 
market at Clarksville, is the “black patch” 
or dark-fired tobacco district. There is 
grown a fine quality of dark, heavy leaf, 
which is cured by firing in barns, the fire 
being hot and free from smoke. This 
tobacco is almost exclusively grown for 
the export trade, and is bought by the 
so-called “Regie” or royal monopolies. 
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Tobacco-growing is a tedious business, 
perhaps the most difficult of any type of 
farming practiced in this country. It re- 
quires first the “burning” of a plant bed 
by heavy wood fires to kill all weeds and 
grass seeds in it; then, about the first 
week in March, this bed is sowed with 
tobacco seed, and the young plants are 
tended until about the first or second 
week in May or sometimes later, when 
they are set out in the field, 5,000 to the 
acre. They are then tended almost con- 
tinuously, until ripening time. Worms 
are the worst pests, but the cultivation is 
unceasing. At certain stages every plant 
must be “topped” and the leaves thinned 
out to concentrate the growth in the re- 
maining leaves. When the crop is ready 
each stalk is split and cut and hung by the 
split over a stick, with other stalks. 
When full each stick is carried to the 
barn and hung on rafters, and there the 
crop is air-cured or fired as the case may 
be. Some brands are first sun-dried to 
produce a certain color. 

When it is thoroughly fired and ready 
this tobacco is heaped upon wagons and 
_ ¢arried to a loose leaf market and sold; 
or it is delivered to a prizing house, 
“prized,” or pressed, into hogsheads, and 
sent away to the Louisville breaks or 
other hogshead market. The “breaks” 
are so-called because there the hogsheads 
are broken for sampling. 

The incessant labor at the tobacco crop 
renders it impossible for one man to cul- 
tivate more than three, or at most four 
acres. A large family, working wife 
and children, can cultivate about ten 
acres. To do this requires the services 
of all nearly all the time. In the black 
patch there are many small farmers who 
own their own land and who raise their 
own tobacco for their “money” crop. In 
the Burley district, and to a considerable 
extent elsewhere the land is owned in 
large estates, many of them the fine old 
Blue Grass farms which are famous in 
our history. For about thirty years, and 
especially during the past twenty, this re- 
gion has been more and more steadily in- 
vaded by a legion of ignorant, illiterate 
tenant farmers, coming from no-one- 
knows-where, who undertake to raise to- 
bacco on share leases. By these leases 
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each tenant is assigned about thirty-five 
or forty acres of land on which is a 
house and one or more tobacco barns and 
a stock barn or shed. These houses are 
of the flimsiest and cheapest type of tene- 
ment, costing but little and rarely re- 
paired. The tenant undertakes to grow 
on this land ten acres of tobacco, and on 
the remaining acreage to pasture his 
stock, raise his own corn and pork, and 
wheat if he uses any, and his own veg- 
etables. The landlord agrees to advance 
him as much money as is needed to carry 
on the farm and support the family dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the year the 
tenant divides the crop giving the land- 
lord half, and selling the remainder for 
himself. Out of the money thus received 
he pays back his advances to the landlord, 
or as much of them as his receipts will 
cover. It is easy to understand that a 
lifetime of such labor frequently leaves 
the tenant poorer than he began; and as 
children are considered an asset, and the 
tenant aspires to secure one such wage- 
less worker each year, the increasing 
years make the problem of support more 
difficult, the burden of ignorance heavier 
and the acreage of tobacco larger. 
Burley tobacco when raised under these 
unscientific conditions—for no improve- 
ment is ever made in method—costs about 
seven cents a pound. It ought to fetch 
a “round” price of ten cents, and twelve 
is not extortionate. A “round” price is 
an average price for a crop, the best 
bright leaves running as high as twenty- 
six cents a pound, the poorest trash and 
lugs as low as a cent a pound. The 
price fluctuates from year to year be- 
cause of certain natural causes. Among 
these are unfavorable weather, rain when 
the crop is ripening which destroys 
much of its value, and bad spring 
weather which injures the young plants. 
A good price any year rapidly increases 
the area of production, and too large a 
crop next year forces prices very low. 
The condition of the money market and 
its effect upon the financial ability of the 
independent middlemen also affects the 
price. Thus in a period of twenty years, 
dating back before the days of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, Burley has sold 
as low as two or three cents a pound on 
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one or two memorable occasions. It has, 
however, maintained a much better aver- 
age, being generally from eight to ten 
cents round. Growers who put brains 
into their work produced the larger 
amount of fine leaf and so secured the 
better round prices. 

In the Burley district almost the only 
buyer is the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the independent manufacturers 
using little of the good grades. The so- 
called “trust” has.for many years been 
in a position to dominate the market and 
has been able to manipulate prices which 
it has done in a way to keep them uni- 
formly low. An average round price has 
been about eight cents a pound, some- 
times going below that. It is extremely 
difficult to get fair figures of this. I take 
this average from the books of a large 
warehousing company. 

The yield of Burley per acre varies 
with the age of the land, the season and 
the ability of the tenant farmer. An 
average yield is 1,200 pounds per acre. 
If this fetches a round price of eight 
cents and if the tenant is growing ten 
acres, which is a large amount for one 
family, he will have a cash return of 
$960. Of this one-half goes to the land- 
lord, leaving the tenant $480. From 
this he pays his advances to the land- 
lord which usually amount to $400 or 
$500, leaving the tenant and his family 
alive at the end of the year with a chance 
of beginning new advances on next 
year’s crop. Meanwhile he has grown 
his corn and pork which are the chief 
elements of his livelihood. His cash 
share represents the work of perhaps two 
adults and three or four minors for one 
year. 

While the tenant and his family are 
giving their lives in this round-the-year 
struggle, how about the landlord? Is not 
half a pretty high rent? Let us see. If 
he receives $480 from his ten acres he 
must first subtract from that repairs 
interest and insurance on the barns and 
the buildings of the tenant. If the invest- 
ment in these fourteen acres is two thou- 
sand dollars, the interest will be $120, or 
probably $140, insurance and repairs will 
easily add $80, leaving him $260. He has 
advanced $400 to his tenant, on which 
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there is interest to be paid, amounting to 
$12, and he has the expense, in some 
cases, of marketing his share of the crop. 
He is left then with about $240—and 
this is a liberal estimate—as rental, not 
of the ten acres in tobacco, but of the 
forty acres which the tenant occupies; 
he receives then $6 an acre. As‘a matter 
of fact this is an extremely liberal figure. 
Yet contrast it with another estimate 
given me by a member of the Kentucky 
legislature. This gentleman contended 
that he worked a very large area for 
which he paid rent at $35 an acre a year. 
This was “new” land. Then he employed 
tenants who grew ten acres each, and 
for whom he engaged cheaper lands for 
their living. Each of his tenants pro- 
duced, he declared, close to 1,800 and 
some 2,200 pounds per acre, a fabulous 
average, for which his share was, of 
course, about $900 a tenant, or $90 an 
acre, leaving him $55 clear above the 
landlord’s rent. He engaged two or three 
acres elsewhere at cheap rent for every 
good tobacco acre, paying yearly about 
$4 an acre, and he claimed that all his 
other expenses came within $15 an acre, 
so that merely standing as middleman 
he enormously enriched his landlord, 
gave his tenants good money, and he drew 
down each yearefor his trouble some- 
thing more than $25 an acre for his to- 
bacco land. It is safe to say there are 
few such instances in the tobacco regions. 

In the dark tobacco district the prices 
are less than in the Burley. Sometimes 
as low as three cents a pound is paid. 
But the average price runs around seven 
cents.. On three or four cents a pound, 
of course, everybody goes into debt. On 
seven cents they break even. 

Some years ago by a combination of 
circumstances the Regie buyers of dark 
tobacco, agents for the foreign govern- 
ment concessions, began to go direct to 
the farmer instead of buying in the open 
market. Through the Italian consul at 
New York and a Mr. Dunnington of 
Virginia, the dark district was subdi- 
vided and only a single buyer placed in 
each division. Thereby competition was 
eliminated. The reasons which brought 
this about were several; nesting, or dis- 
honest prizing was one of the strongest. 
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The independent speculators were mak- 
ing most of the profits and charging the 
foreign governments large prices. The 
whole trade was demoralized. By going 
to the farmers the Regie buyers could 
secure loose leaf, which they prefer, and 
get it prized to suit themselves. Unfor- 
tunately having removed competition 
they resorted to the worst element of 
monopoly and offered ridiculous prices. 
Three cents a pound was a common offer 
and, if not taken left the farmer with his 
crop unsold. 


It seems to me, after a careful study 


of the situation, which offered an easy 
solution, that two courses were open to 
the farmers. They could still ship to 
the city market where there was com- 
petition. If they had refused to sell 
on the farm and consigned to the open 
market they could have had better prices. 
This, however, they may have been pre- 
vented from doing by lack of capital. 
The second method would have been 
to go to the legislature, where they were 
very strong, and have had an open to- 
bacco market under state control estab- 
lished, in which the quality of the tobacco 
and the prizing of the hogsheads could 
be guaranteed, and requiring all tobacco 


to be handled through such an agency. | 


As many state markets as were needed 
could have been established and the Regie 
and other buyers would there have met 
the middlemen and the buyers for 
Bremen markets and have regulated the 
price by competition. I believe that is 
still the solution. 

When the exposure of the sins of 
monopoly and over capitalization became 
a common thing the tobacco growers 
began to take notice of the tobacco trust. 
A grower of Burley who had sold his 
crop at seven cents a pound was told 
it went into Star plug. He stopped and 
bought some Star plug and had to pay 
sixty cents a pound. Where was the 
difference? In profits on the water in 
the trust stocks. There is no doubt about 
that answer. He had guessed right. 
The Burley growers began to shout 
against the trust and the dark growers, 
taking their cue from that, also de- 
nounced it, though in their case it was 
probably not at fault. Under the leader- 
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ship of Joel and Charles Fort and Felix 
Ewing of Adams, Tennessee, they or- 
ganized a tight little corporation of their 
own, and summoning the growers asked 
them to pledge to them the handling of 
their crop, promising to hold it for a 
good price. They did not absolutely 
make a pool of it. ‘They held each man’s 
crop by itself and sold it for its price; 
they established figures for each grade 
and sold exactly according to them. The 
movement spread like wildfire. First 
five thousand and then ten thousand 
pledged themselves to sell through the 
new corporation. They did not belong 
to the so-called “association” but they 
allied themselves with it. At once dark 
tobacco went up. But there is nothing 
to prove that they forced it up except 
their own assertion. Many men outside 
had secured better prices in off years 
than the associations secured ; and tobacco 
was on the rise everywhere. But, at any 
rate, it began to go up. To add to the 
effectiveness of the association some of 
its members or allies organized a “terror” 
arm for the purpose of frightening those 
who stood outside. In this they followed 
the lead of the labor union, and in fact 
this is a typical union organization. This 
slugging took the form of night-riding. 
Bands of marauders set out under cover 
of darkness and scraped _plantbeds, 
burned barns of tobacco and otherwise 
injured those of “scabs” who were out- 
side the new trust. Not able by this 
means to control them they took to whip- 
ping men, shooting up houses, and finally 
to attacking even large cities, shooting 
up the streets and burning al) warehouses 
which contained independent tobacco. 
The result was commercial chaos. 
Whatever good the association had done 
was offset a hundred fold by the deter- 
ioration of the region. That part of 
Kentucky and Tennessee went backward 
fifty years in respect for law and order ; 
property lost more than half its value, 
as it must when it is not protected by the 
machinery of the law. Capital sought 
other fields, stores closed; banks found 
their business gone. Only one class was 
at all benefitted and that was the tobacco 
landlord himself. The association this 
year is holding dark tobacco at a round 
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price approaching twelve cents and is 
selling it well at that. More than half 
the crop now passes through the asso- 
ciation prizing houses. It is forcing 
foreign buyers to take prized tobacco 
instead of leaf. Whether it is paying the 
farmer more than he would otherwise 
get is a debatable question. But the 
region in which dark tobacco is grown 
has never been so badly off as it is now 
with tobacco high. The present aim of 
the association is to form a trust con- 
tract, a deal between brother trusts, by 
which it will sell all its holdings at an 
agreed price each year to the Regie 
buyers. Such an agreement if successful 
might hold many growers for a time; 
but in the end good prices would stim- 
ulate overgrowth, and as the reign of 
violence must some day end, outside 
growers would soon have the market 
flooded again. 

Stimulated by the results in the dark 
district the Burley growers organized 
under the Society of Equity, obtained a 
state law permitting pooling of crops, 
and began to pool their Burley. They 
had a real opponent in the trust and one 
well worth their fighting, for there is no 
doubt that if the trust holds plug at 
present prices the grower ought to have 
thirty cents a pound for his leaf. By 
eternal solicitation they secured a large 
membership, and in the course of two 
years have secured more than half the 
crop. Instead of night-riding they 
attracted their growers by offers of finan- 
cial support, and if not interfered with 
by the late panic would have advanced 
74% cents a pound on all of two years’ 
crop. They have advanced several mil- 
lion dollars as it is, and with half of two 
years’ crops held off the market has seen 
the price soar to twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen cents. They are holding for 
fifteen, and will sell to the trust only 
at this round price, though outsiders get 
low grades cheaper. The trust has now 
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offered to meet that price for a million 
pounds, a little more than one-half of 
one per cent of the whole pool crops; 
but it does not seem possible to market 
it all without utterly destroying prices. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss 
the inevitable lawlessness with which this 
pooling of crops is attended. That is a 
feature which cannot be separated from 
any agitation of the sort. The inter- 
esting thing is the attempt to solve the 
farmers’ troubles by pooling; and in this 
it has been demonstrated that even by 
taking advantage of special and uncon- 
stitutional legislation, a pool of this size 
cannot be held together. Members are 
continually being tempted to sell out just 
under the pool price, to get ahead of 
their fellows. More than that a majority 
cannot often be obtained without the fear 
of violence; and a majority being ob- 
tained cannot be held because there is 
always enough acreage available to al- 
low outside growers to extend their 
crops. Only if there were a fixed number 
of acres, and these controlled, could a 
pool eventually succeed. 

The fight in Kentucky must soon begin 
all over again. The high price of Burley 
and dark leaves will stimulate abnormal 
crops, prices will be smashed in conse- 
quence, and the growers will then have 
to seek a new relief. And they will have 
to find that relief in state laws limiting 
acreage, or in laws establishing open 
markets, or in the final destruction of the 
overcapitalized trust and the establish- 
ment of independent and competitive 
buying and manufacturing. A move- 
ment to substitute other crops for to- 
bacco, for diversified farming, for the 
education of the tenant children, and for 
doing away with the idea that there 
must be one “money” crop on which 
everything must depend, will do more for 
the glory of the American Society of 
Equity and the prosperity of Kentucky 
than a score of years of pooling. 


Educational Relief Through Pensions and 
Budgets’ 


Frederic Almy 


Secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


The Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety is passing through a stage of trans- 
ition and in developing a policy of ade- 
quate relief, is becoming a relief society. 
As is well known, the London Charity 
Organisation Society has been from the 
beginning an out and out relief society, 
while the American societies have usually 
had a provision in their constitutions pro- 
hibiting direct relief except in emergen- 
cy. The American societies have chosen 
to act as the servant of the relief soci- 
eties, and, in theory at least, have pro- 
cured aid instead of giving it. Asa 
matter of fact, most of these societies 
now give quite freely from their own 
funds in order to better control the re- 
lief of families in their care. 

In the younger cities where the char- 
ity organization society came early into 
the field, there is often no general relief 
society of any strength. This is the 
situation in Buffalo where it has often 
been a case not so much of the over- 
lapping of charity as of stretching it so 
as to cover the city’s nakedness. 

It became necessary for the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society either fo 
form a relief society or to be one. Af- 
ter much thought, and observation of 
the harmless and platonic relation of 
New York Charity Organization Soci- 
ety and the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, of the more 
intimate wedlock in Baltimore and 
Washington between the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and of the more or less satisfac- 
tory relations between charity organiza- 
tion and relief societies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, it seemed best for 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Soci- 
ety to become a relief society instead of 
forming a new society which would 
either be a dummy or not subject to its 
control. This position seems to have 


1From remarks delivered at the Twenty-fifth A nni- 
versary of New York Charity Organization Society 
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rn general approval of experts nation- 
ally. 

The change of attitude among charity 
organization societies in regard to relief 
is marked and general. Only a few 
years ago at the National Conferences 
of Charities, the heads of large relief 
societies participated in a shame-faced 
manner as if they were not quite re- 
spectable. To-day, adequate relief, al- 
ways a cardinal principle of organized 
charity, is getting due recognition. Of 
course, it needs all the safeguards now 
so well understood. As Joseph Lee puts 
it: “Modern charity gives more in ma- 
terial support than the old, and it is en- 
titled to do so by its knowledge of where 
material support can help. But it places 
its accent not upon the material but up- 
on the spiritual side.” 

The Buffalo society is developing its 
relief primarily on the example of Phil- 
adelphia, in interesting individual giv- 
ers in special families. | Under a thor- 
oughly competent field secretary, Mr. 
Wallace, it is doing this with great suc- 
cess and many who formerly gave five 
dollars to ten dollars a year to the so- 
ciety’s treasury, now give in addition, 
and with pleasure, five dollars to ten dol- 
lars a month to a special family. Month- 
ly reports of the condition of the family 
are sent to each giver. A fund of pre- 
collected relief is also being developed 
for emergency relief, or for unattrac- 
tive families which will not appeal to 
givers. This is analogous to the institu- 
tions for unattractive children not easily 
placed in foster homes. 

These pensions, as they are called, are 
of course never established until all na- 
tural resources, such as relatives, neigh- 
bors, former employers, churches, lodg- 
es, etc., have been exploited. 

With the purpose of making the re- 
lief educational both to the givers and to 
the recipients, the following rules are in 
use, though it is understood that all rules 
are made to be broken on occasion. 
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1. A weekly record is received of the 
school attendance of all children in pen- 
sioned families, and the parent under- 
stands clearly that if the attendance is 
irregular the pension is jeopardized. 

It is not profitable to spend money 
freely to bring up children who run the 
streets or fail to receive the daily les- 
sons of regularity and order which the 
school requires. For some years the 
Buffalo society received from both the 
public and parochial schools a weekly 
record of all children in its families, but 
the clerical work proved excessive and 
the record is now asked for only in se- 
lected families. Among these, pensioned 
families are always included. 

2. In pensioned families all children 
are examined by volunteer physicians for 
physical defects of sight, hearing or 
breathing, and an operation follows if 
necessary. 

It is familiar that such defects, which 
are very prevalent, are more success- 
fully operated upon in childhood, and if 
neglected they cause disabilities which 
seriously impair earning power. It is 
not wise to spend large amounts in pen- 
sions in order to rear defective children 
who are curable. The society offers such 
inspection and operationsas a privilege 
to all families in its care, and requires 
it where possible as in the case of pen- 
sioned families. The society through 
volunteer physicians has also examined 
for defects all the children in the truant 
school and 1000 children in the public 
schools as a demonstration to the Com- 
mon Council of the need of making such 
examinations official and general. 

3. If tuberculosis has existed in a pen- 
sioned family, all the apparently well 
members of the family are examined for 
incipient tuberculosis by the tuberculo- 
sis agent of the society, Dr. Eckel, or 
by expert volunteer physicians. Incipi- 
ent tuberculosis is easily cured but not 
easily recognized either by the individual 
concerned or by any but the most com- 
petent specialists. 

It is not profitable to pension children 
who are likely to develop advanced tu- 
berculosis when they reach the earning 
age. The society endeavors to examine 
all the members of families in its care 
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where there has been tuberculosis and is 
now opening a free tuberculosis dispen- 
sary. In this it will have the active co- 
operation of the District Nursing and 
Diet Kitchen Association, and of a corps 
of laymen of Trinity Church (Episco- 
pal), who will undertake especially ques- 
tions of relief and of tuberculous 
“classes.” 

The Buffalo society has not yet risen 
to the Philadelphia rule of “no visitor, 
no pension,’ but it makes a very special 
effort to provide good volunteer visitors 
for pensioned families. Such a visitor 
can often tell in advance whether a 
widow, for instance, is in danger of 
breaking down through overwork, and 
turning a widowed family into a family 
of orphans. 

The society even goes into psychology, 
and endeavors to estimate the cash value 
of widows as mothers. If a woman is 
a good home-maker it is often worth 
while to set her to mothering, through 
a competent pension, which will keep 
her every day at home; while, if she is 
siatternly and ignorant, it may not be 
worth while to buy so much of her time 
for her family. It has been well said 
that it is both unwise and cruel to com- 
pel a widow to neglect her children in 
order to support them, but this depends 
to some extent on the widow. 

Nothing yet mentioned is so difficult 
or perhaps so important as the effort to 
estimate a budget for each pensioned 
family. Hitherto the district commit- 
tees have considered the income of the 
family through earnings, city aid, lodg- 
ers, unions, etc., and have then used 
their best discretion to figure out the 
suitable amount for a pension. This 
amount varies widely with different 
families of similar resources. It differs 
so much that it has little educational 
value for the members of the commit- 
tees. Under a new rule, district com- 
mittees are asked in every case to figure 
out a budget for the family to be aided, 
and this budget is to be what it should 
cost the family to live decently for a 
week. The budget is to be stated clearly 
on the case record, and also the income 
of the family from what the members 
earn or should earn and from all other 
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sources. This estimate of budget and 
income is then presented to the commit- 
tee on appeals, and the relief given 
should be such that the budget will al- 
ways be maintained,—in other words, 
the relief plus the income should always 
equal the budget. As the possible in- 
come of the family varies the relief will 
vary, but the budget should not change. 

This new method opens the way to 
dangers and difficulties in plenty but it 
is at least rational as well as educational. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 
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It is no easy thing for any one, however 
wise, to estimate a budget, and race 
standards of living so vary that if a 
Polish family were given an American 
pension it would probably put half of it 
in the savings bank. The budget will be 
made to conform to the actual standard 
of the family rather than to an ideal 
standard, for it is understood that the 
standard of living cannot be raised mere- 
ly by relief. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


LABOR DECISIONS BY COURTS 


Three court decisions affecting labor 
have recently come into prominence and 
have created much discussion among 
trade unionists and others interested in 
industrial affairs. They are: Adair vs. 
the United States, the question whether 
an employer can be forbidden by law to 
discharge a man solely because he is a 
member of a labor union; the Buck Stove 
and Range Company vs. the American 
Federation of Labor, asking an injunc- 
tion because of a boycott conducted by 
alleged illegal methods; Dietrich Loewe 
vs. the United Hatters of America, 
charging that the “unfair” or “we don’t 
patronize” lists of labor organizations are 
such acts of combinations in restraint of 
trade as are forbidden by the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

The points involved in these decisions 
have been clearly set forth by Allen T. 
Burns, whose presentation gains especial 
interest because it comes from neither 
an employer nor an employe; but from 
one representing the great third party to 
all labor disputes, the public. His 
careful analysis is more significant be- 
cause it was given before the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League of Illinois, 
and because the subject was suggested 
by the president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor who desired that the 
topic be considered from an _ educa- 
tional rather than a controversial point 
of view. The purpose was that trade 


unionists might become better informed 
as to what these decisions involve be- 
fore shaping their course in the situa- 
tion which they have precipitated. Thor- 
ough knowledge should precede any pos- 
sible protest which may be framed at a 
labor mass meeting soon to be held, and 
at which President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor will be 
present. 


LEGALITY OF DISCHARGE 


Can a law constitutionally prohibit the 
discharge of an employe solely because 
a member of a labor union? This ques- 
tion was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States by an appeal 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
from the United States Circuit Court 
of Eastern Kentucky, which had grant- 
ed damages to O. B. Coppage, admit- 
tedly discharged for this reason. The 
damages were granted under the Erd- 
man Act of 1898, which forbids such 
discharge by carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, in pursuance of the 
purpose to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial disputes and to pro- 
hibit the blacklist whereby employers 
combine to prevent the re-employment 
of men discharged. The Supreme Court 
reversed the decision which declared un- 
constitutional the prohibition of such dis- 
charge as an infringement of freedom of 
contract, and as being too remotely re- 
lated to the regulation of interstate com- 
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merce to be under the powers of con- 
gress. The court specifically limited its 
decision, however, to the validity of the 
particular provisions. In no way was the 
prohibition of blacklists among em- 
ployers weakened. The declaration is 
for absolutely no restriction as to the 
reasons for which a man may be dis- 
charged. Being a non-unionist is made 
an equally legitimate reason for discharge 
as being a unionist. This decision in no 
practical way changes the legal status of 
union labor. Men may still be dis- 
charged or they may leave their jobs on 
any pretext whatsoever. This corre- 
sponds to present practice. For even if 
discharge for being a unionist were 
illegal, resort could always be had to dis- 
charge without reason. The decision im- 
plies that an employer has a perfect right 
to discharge all non-unionists and so 
establish a closed shop. 


THE BOYCOTT 


The Buck Stove and Range Company 
of St. Louis in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia asked for an in- 
junction against the American Federation 
of Labor et al. because of a boycott de- 
clared in consequence of a strike of the 
stove company’s metal polishers who de- 
manded a nine hour day. The court is- 
sued the injunction which forbids the 
promotion of the boycott by any means 
whatsoever. What makes the case of 
special interest is that one of the for- 
bidden methods is the use of the “unfair 
list.” The defendants pleaded that such 
prohibition was an assault upon consti- 
tutional rights and the freedom of the 
press. Of this the court said: “All this 
would have merit if the act of publica- 
tion stood alone, unconnected with other 
conduct.” In other words, the injunc- 
tion prohibited the boycott in its entirety 
because prosecuted by certain illegal 
methods among which, however, the un- 
fair list of itself is not included. The 
illegal element in the boycott was not the 
refusal to buy, or the effort to persuade 
others not to buy, the products of the 
stove company, but the threat to harm 
such customers of the company as contin- 
ued to buy. That the unions had done 
this the court declared was proved by the 
evidence. Such action is illegal accord- 
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ing to the definition of an illegal boy- 
cott made by Mr. Taft when circuit judge 
and supported by numerous decisions. 
“A boycott is a combination of many to 
cause a loss to one person by coercing 
others, against their will, to withdraw 
from him their beneficial business inter- 
course, through threats that, unless those 
others do so, the many will cause serious 
loss to them.” Consequently the illegali- 
ty of the unfair list was not of itself an 
issue and this decision declared nothing 
which was not an already established 
principle. Some labor leaders have stat- 
ed that to carry a boycott to the extent 
indicated is unjustifiable. 


A WEAPON OF LABOR OUTLAWED 


In declaring labor’s unfair list illegal 
the Supreme Court has stripped the un- 
ion of an offensive and defensive weapon 
in effectiveness second only to the right 
to strike. The case was that of Dietrich 
Loewe vs. The United Hatters of Ameri- 
ca. Damages were sought on the sole 
ground that the defendant had published 
plaintiff’s name in the unfair list, and 
that this was action in restraint of trade, 
such as is prohibited by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Plaintiff's name had 
been published only in the Journal of the 
Hatters and not in the American Federa- 
tionist as the court states. While this 
does not affect the decision it is regret- 
table that such a misstatement should 
mar the record of the highest court. The 
case came to the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from the lower federal court which 
had decided that the Sherman law did 
not apply. The sole question was wheth- 
er the hatters by such action became a 
“combination in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states” in the 
sense in which those words are used in 
the act. The court answers this unani- 
mously in the affirmative, saying: 


And that conclusion rests on many judg- 
ments of this court, to the effect that the act 
prohibits any combination whatever to se- 
cure action which essentially obstructs the 
free flow of commerce between the states, or 
restricts, in that regard, the liberty of a 
trader to engage in business. 

The combination charged falls within the 
class of restraints of trade aimed at, com- 
pelling third parties and strangers involun- 
tarily not to engage in the course of trade 
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except on conditions that the combination 
imposes. 


The remainder of the decision consists 
of other decisions cited in support and 
of a recital of facts which establish the 
existence of the combination. 

It is useless for the immediate future 
to discuss whether this decision is good 
law. The decision is established and is 
exceedingly damaging to labor. Al- 
ready the voices of unionists and their 
friends are crying for relief. A confer- 
ence of labor leaders and farmers issued 
on March 19 a protest to Congress de- 
manding an amendment to the Sherman 
law which would exempt labor unions 
from its operation. President Roosevelt in 
his last message urged and dwelt at length 
upon the necessity of a provision which 
would relieve labor from this almost 
overwhelming disaster. It is claimed 
that the effort of men to secure a fair 
and living return for their labor should 
not be classed with the attempts of cor- 
porations to monopolize the necessities 
of life. To quote President Gompers, 

We shall ask such enactment restoring the 
rights of unions and agricultural associa- 
tions, as that the association of human be- 
ings for education and progress may never 
again be confounded with the sordid and 
material activities of trusts. We believe 
that the people as a whole will be with us 
in this effort. 


LABOR’S DEFENSIVE ACTION 


The rejoinder of organized labor to 
these decisions is voiced by a Protest to 
Congress and an Address to Workers. 
Both are issued by the executive officers 
of 118 national and international trade 
unions and representatives of the Farm- 
ers’ Society of Equity, who met in Wash- 
ington, March 18, for a “protest con- 
ference.” Complaining to Congress 
against the invasion by the courts of the 
prerogatives of the law-making depart- 
ment of government, redress is asked by 
the amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law so as to exempt from its opera- 
tion “organizations not for profit and 
without capital stock and the members of 
such organizations or associations” and 
to forbid its application to any arrange- 
ments, agreements or combinations 
among persons engaged in agriculture or 
horticulture made with a view of enhanc- 
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ing the price of their own agricultural or 
horticultural products.” 

To aid in this legislative defense, “la- 
bor’s utmost political and industrial ac- 
tivity” is pledged or threatened. And to 
this end the Address to Workers is 
issued by the same representative body, 
calling working people everywhere to 
hold mass meetings, stand by their 
friends and oppose and defeat their ene- 
mies, whether they be candidates for 
president, Congress or other executive, 
legislative or judicial offices. 

Two effects may be expected from this 
agitation. The political activity of or- 
ganized labor, which began two years 
ago, is likely to be more vigorously re- 
newed, in congressional and state elec- 
tions, and it may result in the retirement 
of such avowed opponents of labor leg- 
islation as Representative Littlefield of 
Maine, whose refusal to be a candidate 
for re-election is generally attributed by 
the press to the antagonism of the labor 
vote. There is likely also to be an in- 
crease in the socialist vote, due to the 
discouragement of trade unionists. In 
evidence of this is the recent city elec- 
tion in Milwaukee, where the socialist 
candidate for mayor polled 20,907 votes, 
nearly 2,500 more than the republican 
candidate and only 2,107 less than the 
democratic mayor-elect. 


FARMERS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 


When the organized farmers appeared 
at the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a year ago last Novem- 
ber, urging co-operation between the 
small producers and the wage earning 
city consumers of farm products, the 
scheme undoubtedly struck the general 
public as one whose significance ended 
with its being “plausible on paper.” The 
resolution of the federation approved an 
inter-change of fraternal delegates and 
recommended that trade unionists “de- 
mand the products of the farm, garden 
and orchard that bear the label of the 
farmers’ organization, as the farmers 
have assured us they will do by products 
bearing the labels of our trade unions.” 

The difficulty of securing real effect- 
iveness in this sort of label reciprocity 
even between well organized trade: 
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unions, made it easy to discount the 
effort of the farmers with the trade un- 
ionists, although the former boasted a 
membership of a million. Much more 
was to be expected, however, if the co- 
operation could be crystallized more 
definitely. This was the point in the 
proposal of the farmers that a plan of 
direct distribution should be put into op- 
eration whereby the profits of middle- 
men and commission merchants might be 
shared between producer and consumer. 
This plan has been undertaken in Chi- 
cago where for some months a store 
has been operated. Encouraged by the 
enterprise, the Chicago Equity Exchange 
has been launched at a meeting attended 
by representatives of sixty labor organ- 
izations. The present store is to serve 
as a central market from which a system 
of branch stores throughout the city will 
receive supplies. It is interesting to note 
that of the officers elected to take charge 
of the work, one, the treasurer, is a 
farmer. The president is a printer, the 
vice-presidents are an ironmolder and a 
carpenter, and the secretary is a musician. 
It is announced that about $10,000 worth 
of stock has been subscribed. Many of 
the unions are making voluntary con- 
tributions to the project, although no 
stock is sold except to individuals. 
From the organized farmers to the 
Maine Lobster Catchers’ Union sounds 
like a far cry, but from the interesting ac- 
count of the latter which appears in the 
recently issued annual report of the 
Maine Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics, it is apparent that these two 
groups of workers have much in com- 
mon. Every man is independent, respon- 
sible to himself alone, and master of his 
own undertaking. Each possesses the 
product of his labor, to dispose of at 
such time and for such a price as seems 
best. Both are subject to irregular and 
sometimes excessively long working 
hours; both are at the mercy of weather 
conditions and both are confronted by 
the power of strongly organized middle- 
men between them and the consumer. 
The same motives that impelled the 
organized farmers to seek the elimination 
of the middleman by a plan of direct dis- 
tribution to the consumer, led the lobster 
fishermen to pit their organized strength 
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against the middlemen and bring him to 
their terms. A few cents added to the 
price of each lobster does not mean much 
to the consumer since only the well-to-do 
buy this article of food, but to the fisher- 
man and his family the additional price 
means a great deal. The present very 
high prices, however, are not so much 
due to the efforts of fishermen as to the 
growing scarcity of the fish. It is inter- 
esting to observe the effect of the union 
upon the efforts to protect the fish. 

Of the 4,348 persons engaged in the 
lobster catching industry in the United 
States the larger part are along the coast 
of Maine. Of these about half are or- 
ganized into twenty-two local unions of 
the Lobster Fishermen’s National Pro- 
tective Association. Until recently no 
effort has been made to include the lob- 
ster catchers south of the boundary of 
Massachusetts, but now the effort is being 
made to extend the union not only south- 
ward but also to the Canadian provinces. 


PROTECTING MAINE LOBSTERS 


As the supply of lobsters graduatly 
became less owing to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the fish, the State of Maine 
began to interfere. A law was passed 
and eventually amended making it un- 
lawful to catch any under ten and 
one-half inches in length. This was 
generally disregarded, however, and the 
wardens were looked upon as interfering 
with the natural rights of the fishermen. 
But soon the latter began to realize that 
restrictive action was necessary in order 
to save the industry from destruction. 
This led to the formation of a union, 
which now is most effective in enforcing 
the law. Each local union appoints a 
warden, and in one place where five locals 
exist, it is reported that as many as 
10,000 small lobsters are returned alive 
to the sea each week. 

There is not a little significance in this 
“limitation of output.’ No criticism is 
heard from the public as long as the 
output is limited to save this fish product 
from utter annihilation, but when the 
health of the worker is at stake in other 
industries, there seems to be little 
sympathy with any limitation than that 
which the capacity of a skilled “pace- 
maker” demonstrates. 


CHARITIES 


AND The Commons 


The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


IMPORTANT 
TUBERCULOSIS LEGISLATION 


The New York Legislature, in the clos- 
ing days of its session, passed a bill “de- 
fining the powers and duties of local 
health officers and boards of health in the 
matter of the protection of the people of 
the state of New York from the disease 
known as tuberculosis.” This bill was 
framed by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, after a study of the statutes of 
other states, and of the sanitary codes of 
several large cities. It includes in sub- 
stance, and in many cases in identical 
language, some of the important provis- 
ions in the bill recently enacted by the 
National Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia, some of the provisions of the 
New York city sanitary code, several 
provisions of the Wisconsin law, and a 
very considerable proportion of the 
Maryland law, enacted several years ago, 
as the result of the work of the Maryland 
State Tuberculosis Commission. In some 
important respects, the New York bill 
provides a more comprehensive system of 
oversight than that of any other one state. 
Its approval by the governor, which we 
confidently expect, in view of his marked 
interest in this subject, will place the 
state of New York in the front rank, in so 
far as its statutory provisions in relation 
to the prevention of tuberculosis are con- 
cerned. Among the provisions of the bill 
are the following: 


Tuberculosis is declared to be an infec- 
tious and communicable disease, danger- 
ous to the public health. It is made 
the duty of every physician to report 
to the local health authorities all persons 
known by him to have _ tuberculosis. 
A similar duty is imposed upon the chief offi- 
cers of hospitals, dispensaries and similar 
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institutions. Local health authorities are 
required to provide for the free examination 
of sputum, upon the request of any physi- 
cian. The register of persons having tuber- 
culosis is protected from publicity. Premises 
vacated by the death or removal therefrom 
of a person having tuberculosis must be re- 
ported to the local health authorities and 
must not be occupied until properly disin- 
fected. Health officers must visit such 
apartments or premises, and determine the 
manner in which they shall be disinfected, 
cleansed or renovated. Disinfection must 
be done by the health authorities at public 
expense. Cleansing and renovation shall 
be done by the owner, at his expense, in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
health authorities. In case such orders 
are not complied with, the health officer may 
post a suitable placard, preventing the reoc- 
cupation of the premises. The health auth- 
orities may, upon the complaint of any per- 
son, after an investigation thereof, serve 
notice upon any person having tuberculosis 
who disposes of his sputum in such a manner 
as to cause offense or danger to others, re- 
quiring him to dispose of his sputum in such 
a manner as to remove all reasonable cause 
of offense or danger. The violation of such 
an order is a misdemeanor. Health officers 
must send to physicians reporting cases of 
tuberculosis a printed statement and report, 
approved by the state commissioner of 
health, enumerating such procedures and 
precautions as are necessary to be taken 
on the premises of a tuberculosis patient for 
the protection of other persons occupying 
the same premises. Physicians may either 
carry into effect such procedures and pre- 
cautions, for which they shall receive the 
fee of $1, or, if unwilling or unable to take 
such steps, shall so certify to the health au: 
thorities and the duty shall thereupon de- 
volve upon the health authorities, who for 
the performance thereof shall receive a sim- 
ilar sum. Health authorities shall also send 
to physicians a printed requisition, enum- 
erating the supplies and materials kept on 
hand by them for the prevention of the 
spread of tuberculosis, and shall so far as 
possible fill the requisitions of physicians 
for such materials, including circulars of in- 
formation concerning the treatment of the 
disease and the precautions to be taken to 
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prevent its spread to others. A penalty of 
not to exceed $100 is imposed for false re- 
ports. For other violations of the act, a 
penalty of not less than five nor more than 
fifty dollars is imposed. Upon the recovery 
of a patient, this fact must be reported by 
the attending physician, and the name shall 
thereupon be removed from the register. The 
act does not apply to the city of New York, 
but many of its provisions are already em- 
bodied in the sanitary code of that city. 


There was also passed, during the clos- 
ing hours of the session, the bill framed 
by the State Health Department, requir- 
ing physicians to give notice to local 
health officers of all cases of infectious 
and contagious or communicable diseases, 
required by the State Department of 
Health to be reported by the local health 
officers to it. Other minor changes in 
the statutory provisions relating to infec- 
tious diseases are contained in the bill. 


DR. LEE KH. FRANHKEL’S 
RETIREMENT 


This week marks an important change 
in the history of the United Hebrew 
Charities of the city of New York. Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel who has been manager 
for nine years, leaves that post to con- 
duct a study of workingmen’s insurance 
with particular reference to industrial and 
fraternal insurance for the Russell Sage 
Foundation. About a month ago the 
»Board of Trustees of the United Hebrew 
Charities gave a luncheon at Delmonico’s 
in his honor and presented him with a 
library of 250 volumes of sociological 
and economic topics; the United Hebrew 
Charities’ staff gave a reception for him 
on Saturday evening, April 25 and pre- 
sented him with a watch as a token of 
its esteem; the Federation of Sisterhoods 
and the directors of the downtown 
branch also presented him with parting 
gifts. 

On Monday ewening, April 27, a ban- 
quet was tendered him by over 300 resi- 
dents of the East Side. Joseph Barondess 
was chairman of the committee and 
among the speakers of the evening were: 
Nathan Bijur, Dr. David Blaustein, Jo- 
seph Barondess, Abraham Schomer, Dr. 
Ludwig Bernstein, Rev. H. Masliansky, 
M. D. Waldman and Dr. Frankel. Elya- 
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kum Zunser read an original poem in 
Yiddish in honor of the occasion. 

Dr. Frankel’s work in Jewish com- 
munal institutions was characterized by 
the stress which he has laid on construc- 
tive work. No movement that tended to 
progress and the up-building of the new- 
er basis for philanthropic endeavor was 
without Dr. Frankel’s effort. In his own 
work at the charities he made many 
changes, all leading to a simplification of 
method and increase of the efficiency 
that would lead to a better understanding 
of the larger sides of the problem of re- 
lief giving. While he severs his connec- 
tion with the specific work of the United 
Hebrew Charities, he will remain a force 
in that part of the community which 
needs his broad outlook. Dr. Frankel 
will undoubtedly still continue to serve 
the Jewish and other interests which he 
has so long represented and his new work 
will leave him opportunity for the devel- 
opment of phases of communal endeavor 
in which he has the deepest and most 
significant interest. 


PITTSBURGH TO 
STUDY TYPHOID 


For twenty-five years typhoid fever 
has been endemic in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. For the six years during which 
the United States government has esti- 
mated death rates annually for the reg- 
istration area, Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
have run a neck to neck race for pre- 
eminence in typhoid death rate. During 
the past year the two cities have been 
combined, but before the close of this, 
the first year of the greater city, the 
huge filtration plant which Pittsburgh 
has been building at Aspinwall on the 
Allegheny river, will be in operation. 
There is inspiration in the fact—in the 
very ampleness of the great low lying 
basins which reach from the river to the 
hills; and in the realization that the town 


has turned its greatest sanitary need into | 


its greatest civic achievement. 

The opening of the filtration plant is 
to be made the occasion for a piece of 
sanitary investigation, national in impor- 
tance. Announcement was made in 
Pittsburgh last week by Mayor George 
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W. Guthrie of the appointment of a ty- 
phoid fever commission which is to carry 
on extensive investigations in the Pitts- 
burgh district both before and after the 
opening of the plant. The members of 
the commission are: Dr. James F. Ed- 
wards, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Bureau of Health, Prof. Wm. F. Sedg- 
wick, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. E. S. Rosenau, director 
of the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, secretary of the Penn- 


sylvania State Board of Health, and a’ 


local man to be appointed later. Frank 
E. Wing, associate director of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, is secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

An advisory board of prominent local 
physicians will co-operate with this ex- 
ecutive commission; the local Bureaus 
of Health, Filtration and Water Supply 
have placed laboratory facilities and the 
co-operation of members of their staffs 
at its disposal; and the Russell Sage 
Foundation has made an appropriation of 
$10,000 to carry on the work. Such a 
plan for investigation was urged last 
fali by Dr. Edwards and Superintendent 
Knowles of the Bureau of Filtration, and 
an ordinance was before Pittsburgh 
Councils to carry it out; but in a year of 
financial stringency, accentuated by the 
merging of the two municipal budgets, 
the administration felt obliged to abandon 
it. The scientific opportunity presented, 
however, was one not likely to be dupli- 
cated in a generation, if ever. Through 
the offices of the Pittsburgh Survey of 
Charities Publication Committee, nego- 
tiations were instituted which have enlist- 
ed resources of national scope in the un- 
dertaking. Professor Sedgwick made the 
investigations of typhoid fever at Lowell 
and Lawrence some years ago which have 
been of such large influence in determi- 
ning subsequent sanitary and municipal 
action in this field. He was also called 
to Pittsburgh in the ’90’s, in the early 
stages of the movement to clear the wa- 
ter supply. Dr. Rosenau is head of the 
Hygienic Laboratory which has been in- 
vestigating typhoid in the District of Co- 
lumbia since the opening of the filtra- 
tion plant there—perhaps the most 
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searching study which has been made in 
this country of a sanitary problem. 
While the Washington typhoid rate has 
been reduced, it is still high, and the pro- 
portion of unexplained cases leaves ty- 
phoid fever one of the great unsolved 
health problems of the day, and one 
which in misery and loss probably ex- 
ceeds, because of its prevalence, the more 
spectacular ravages of plague and yel- 
low fever. Dr. Rosenau’s active part in 
the Pittsburgh work will insure common 
understanding and exchange of methods 
and information between these two large 
investigations. In some respects the steel 
districts afford the richest laboratory for 
the study of typhoid in the world. This 
is not alone because of the great number 
of cases, and the length of time through 
which the urban area has been seeded 
with the germs of the disease. The open- 
ing of the filtration plant will make it 
possible to study conditions both before 
and after filtered water is supplied; and 
to study adjoining districts which have 
filtered and unfiltered water. The water 
supply of mills, milk, the prevalence of 
open privy vaults and contagion in over- 
crowded tenement and lodging houses, 
also offer distinctive fields for study. 
From a practical standpoint, looking at 
the matter from the Pittsburgh end, the 
investigation should supply information 
which will enable the city to eradicate 
the accentuating causes of typhoid at the 
same time that the filtration plant is 
opened and in the months immediately 
following. There is special appropriate- 
ness in the appointment of the commis- 
sion at the hands of Mayor Guthrie, as 
he was one of the first to champion the 
typhoid movement in Pittsburgh. 


APPROPRIATION FOR 
HAVERSTRAW STATE COLONY 


Friends of the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptic, and especially those who have 
joined us in urging upon the members of 
the New York Legislature the necessity 
for an adequate acreage and water supply 
at the site for the new State Colony near 
Haverstraw, will be glad to learn that both 
the Assembly and Senate have passed 
the bill providing for an appropriation of 
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$188,575, the full amount recommended 
by the commission, to purchase a tract 
of 1,267 acres (instead of 500 acres as 
originally planned), and also an adjoin- 
ing source of gravity water supply. 

The bill now awaits the signature of 
Governor Hughes, and we trust that he 
will recognize the urgency of the need 
and give his approval. 

Before adoption ‘of the bill, the follow- 
ing section was added, defining the scope 
of the new institution : 

§ 2. The Eastern New York State Cus- 
todial Asylum shall be for the custodial 
care of epileptics of unsound mind, exclu- 
sive of insane epileptics, and for the cus- 
todial care of other feeble-minded persons, 
including such as are in state charitable 


institutions or are supported at public ex- 
pense and require custodial care. 


THE MARYLAND 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


A large meeting of the women’s ciubs 
of Maryland and the fact that the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was to meet in Richmond the fol- 
lowing week, detracted from the usual 
interest of the Maryland State Confer- 
ence held last week in Baltimore. The 
meetings developed into valuable, prac- 
tical discussions, however, one of the 
most important results of which, perhaps, 
was the appointment of a committee to 
wait upon Governor Crothers and point 
out the necessity of an efficient, trained 
secretary to take charge of the Board of 
State Aid and Charities of Maryland. 
According to Hugh F. Fox of Plainfield, 
N. J., who spoke on The Possibilities of 
a State Board of Charities, and Hastings 
H. Hart of Chicago, the law providing 
for the present board is adequate pro- 
viding that an expert secretary has charge 
of the work. Mr. Fox said that he felt 
in coming to Baltimore, a city which has 
turned out so many efficient workers, that 
he would be bearing coals to Newcastle, 
but a perusal of the latest report of the 
Board of State Aid and Charities showed 
rank inefficiency in the particular field 
with which he dealt. This statement 
was borne out by Professor Jacob H. 
Hollander, the president of the confer- 
ence, who presided at this session. Goy- 
ernor Crothers has-just appointed an en- 
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tirely new board, but the office of secre- 
tary is still vacant and the conference was 
enthusiastic in the expression of a hope 
that the right man might be named for 
this important position. The conference 
appointed a committee a year ago which 
made some suggestions for a change in 
the board, but the bill which was framed 
with this end in view was held up in a 
senate committee of the legislature. 

The session on defectives, held on 
Thursday afternoon under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Edward N. Brush, super- 
intendent of Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital in Towson, was given over to a 
discussion of the necessity for state care 
of the insane and mentally defective. The 
“clank of mediaevalism” in our county 
jails and city lock-ups was heard again 
in the evening when Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart of Chicago told of some of his ex- 
periences when visiting those institutions 
“in which a decent farmer would not 
stable a cow.” Dr. Hart had just come 
from the Baltimore county jail, where he 
found that the women’s and men’s cor- 
ridors were only separated by a grated 
iron door, and that no proper provisions 
were made for the segregation of prison- 
ers. Dr. Hart bore out the statement of 
the chairman of the session, De Courcy 
W. Thom, that the remedy for the evil 
conditions in county jails is segrega- 
tion,—that solitary confinement is better 
than the companionship of degenerates 
and that for the new offender, at least, 
it is absolutely essential that a separate 
cell be provided. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark, assistant sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation of New York, explained the success 
of inspection in institution management 
in New York state where the aid associa- 
tion gives volunteer co-operation to the 
State Board of Charities. 

At the Friday afternoon session Dr. 
Guy Steele of Cambridge drew a strong 
picture of the county almshouse as he 
most frequently finds it—a place for shel- 
tering the sick, the incurable, the indigent 
and the insane, whose physical welfare is 
in the hands of a neighboring practi- 
tioner who receives a minimum yearly fee 
and gives the minimum of care. No 
wonder, the speaker said, sick men and 
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women have a horror of the almshouse. 
The county government is notoriously 
parsimonious, and invariably considers 
not what ought to be done, but what can 
be done most cheaply. The almshouse 
inmates should be classified and many 
taken away. Those who are sick but not 
incurable, should have quite different 
care, and the incurable, particularly the 
tuberculous, should be separated from 
the others and made comfortable for the 
little remnant of life left them. 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson, resident phy- 
sician of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, described the social service depart- 
ment of a hospital as one “that provides 
the ways and means by which our pa- 
tients can carry out our doctors’ orders.” 
It studies not the patient’s disease but 
his home, wife, children, the cupboard, 
the coal bin, the milk can, the sewer. The 
function of a hospital is not only to di- 
agnosticate a patient’s troubles but to 
help those troubles, and there is no agree- 
ment that the help shall be only by the use 
of drugs. Dr. Emerson made it plain 
that nurses are needed not only in the 
hospital, but to follow the patient into his 
home; that doctors must not stop with a 
prescription of good milk for sick babies, 
but watch over dairies; that to the advice, 
“Don’t worry,” they must add a means 
of removing the cause of worry. Many 
cases were used as illustrations. If one 
dyspeptic’s trouble needs only a bitter 
tonic, that will suffice, but the next one 
will not be free of his malady until his 
wife has been put through a course of 
sprouts in a cooking school, and a third 
has the same distress of digestion due 
solely to the waywardness of a son,— 
and here it is the son who must be treat- 
ed. In other cases it is a wet cellar, a 
faulty sewer, a dirty house that is re- 
sponsible for the illness. The social 
service department, too, is an important 
factor in the education of the medical 
student who, through it, adds to a knowl- 
edge of a poor man’s body, an under- 
standing of his family, his house and his 
food. so that he is able to diagnosticate 
his social disease. 

The final session on Friday evening 
was a joint meeting with the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. It was in 
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charge of Miss Lucy F. Friday. In 
speaking of the work at the New York 
State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, N. Y., the superintendent, Dr. Mar- 
garet Halleck, emphasized the need for 
active co-operation between institutions, 
judges and probation officers. The judge 
should have an exact knowledge of the 
work done, of its aims and methods. In 
the same way, Dr. Halleck said, the pro- 
bation officers should become acquainted 
with the institution, or go still farther and 
visit it personally. 

Dr. Halleck’s description of the out- 
door work of the girls, gardening, seed- 
ing, laying cement walks, brought forth 
more of the fresh air cure for wayward- 
ness in addresses by Mrs. Martha P. Fal- 
coner, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
House of Refuge, and Mrs. H. Ingram, 
superintendent of the department of relief 
of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. Mrs. 
Falconer told of the particular’ gains 
made in the moving of her girls out to an 
old farmhouse, roomy and sunny, where 
later the whole institution will move into 
new quarters on the cottage plan. A few 
went first, then more, in the face of the 
gravest doubts of the board of directors, 
and finally the homelike farmhouse was 
kept open all winter to the everlasting 
benefit of nervous, high strung girls. 

Officers for next year’s conference fol- 
low: President, Dr. J. H. Mason Knox; 
secretary, H. Wirt Steele; assistant sec- 
retaries, Nathaniel Grasty, Miss Eliza- 
beth Brown, Dr. Marshall Langdon Price. 


TO PROMOTE 
SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT 


Congressman McKinley, of LIllinois, 
has introduced a bill “to promote scien- 
tific investigation or experiment respect- 
ing the principles and applications of the 
mechanical arts and the science of en- 
gineering,” which, if it should receive 
favorable consideration, might have con- 
siderable influence as a sanitary measure. 
It would operate under the act of 1862 
donating public lands to such states and 
territories as provide colleges for the 
benefit of agricultural and mechanical 
arts, and would establish engineering 
experiment stations under the direction’ 
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of these colleges. Among the subjects 
enumerated for appropriate research are 
the provision of suitable water supply 
for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses, the disposition of industrial, house- 
hold and city wastes, and the engineering 
problems connected with public utilities. 
The bill provides for an appropriation of 
$30,000, annually to each state and terri- 
tory, and the publication of bulletins at 
each station once in three months, these 
to be transmitted in the mails free of 
charge. 

As stated, the provisions of the bill 
are largely of the sort which would ren- 
der the stations of use to local industries. 
Their possibilities as agents for improv- 
ing the public health are argued as fol- 
lows, by L. S. Randolph, an engineer of 
Blacksburg, Va.: 


Such a station would furnish the means 
and observers for a careful sanitary survey 
of each of our states and would be a bureau 
to which all sanitary problems could be read- 
ily referred by our municipalities and from 
which reliable data and information could 
be disseminated to the public at large. 


NEW JERSEY’S 
TENEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Interesting reading is furnished by the 
report of the New Jersey Board of Tene- 
ment House Supervision for 1907.1 

During the year considerably over a 
thousand new tenement houses have been 
built throughout the state. The board re- 
ports that by far the greater number of 
those who have filed plans have been 
anxious to obey the law, but a few have 
shown a marked disposition to the con- 
trary. One instance cited is that of a 
firm of speculative builders who erected 
a tenement house according to plans ap- 
proved by the board, with an open space 
extending through from the street to the 
yard to light the windows on the side of 
the building. After securing a certificate 
that the building was erected according 
to law and that it might be occupied as a 
tenement, the owners proceeded to sell 
one-half of this open space at the side to 
the owner of the adjoining lot, leaving a 


1 Fourth report of the Board of Tenement House 
Supervisors of New Jersey. Copies may be obtained 
Fe the offices of the board, 164 Market Street, New- 
ark, 
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width entirely insufficient to supply light 
and air. The board notified them that 
under these conditions the building could 
not be maintained as a tenement house. 
The owners then made strenuous efforts 
to repurchase the narrow strip they had 
just sold, but received the punishment 
they deserved, for the adjoining owner in 
full knowledge of the necessity for the 
purchase, fixed his own price, and the ex- 
periment in trying to get the better of the 
law will probably prove a costly one. 

A commonly attempted evasion of the 
requirements for new buildings is re- 
ported in constructing houses on plans 
for two families each and later renting 
them out to more than this number. 
Two-family buildings do not come under 
the tenement house law, which in New 
Jersey as in most other states applies 
only to houses for three or more families, 
and are subject to almost no regulations 
as to proper lighting and ventilation of 
the rooms and precautions against fire. 
The law says that if a building not erect- 
ed for use as a tenement house is con- 
verted to this use, it must be made to 
conform to the requirements for new 
tenement buildings. But in some cases 
after notification the owners have neither 
complied with the law nor ceased to rent 
the houses as tenements. The board re- 
ports vigorous action to prosecute these 
owners and to secure vacation of build- 
ings which are wilfully maintained in 
violation of legal requirements. 

The general type of new tenement 
houses in New Jersey is shown to be the 
three-story frame building, over half of 
the tenement houses erected during the 
year being of this class. This means that 
the majority are being built outside the 
fire limits of cities and with accommo- 
dations for not more than six families, 
the only conditions under which new 
wooden tenement buildings are allowed. 
The next largest class are the three-story 
brick houses. In respect of size the new 
tenements in New Jersey are thus very 
similar to those going up in Brooklyn and 
Queens boroughs in New York, where 
the three-story, two-family-on-a-floor 
houses are also the predominant type. 
Not a single six-story sky-scraper tene- 
ment plan is recorded in New Jersey 
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during the year, and only fifty five-story 
houses. The large Manhattan buildings 
are not being copied across the river. 

The work of the board is by no means 
confined to supervising the construction 
of new buildings. The New Jersey tene- 
ment house law also requires improve- 
ments in the old houses and the proper 
maintenance of all tenement houses new 
and old. The board reports that it has 
caused the installation of over six hun- 
dred sanitary closets in houses, to re- 
place old yard vaults. Filthy cellars have 
been cleaned, water within the buildings 
has been supplied, fire protection has 
been provided and many other legally 
required improvements have been made 
under orders of the board, as shown by 
their report. 
hundred and thirty-four violations on 
old tenement houses are said to have been 
removed during the year. 

The board concludes by asking addi- 
tional workers, both in the clerical and 
inspecting departments. When its work 
was first begun the number cf existing 
tenement houses was estimated as more 
than forty-five thousand. Yet somewhat 
over fourteen thousand old buildings are 
all which the limited force has thus far 
been able to inspect and report on in 
detail. 


The Congestion Exhibit 
in BrooKlyn 
Benjamin C. Marsh 


Realizing that the conditions depicted 
in the Exhibit of Congestion of Popula- 
tion in New York held in the American 
Museum of Natural History would tend 
to develop in Brooklyn unless prevented, 
a group of energetic and foreseeing citi- 
zens brought the exhibit to Brooklyn, 
where it was held from April 1 to 19. 
Many aspects of the congesting sections 
of Brooklyn were also presented, having 
been prepared by groups of social work- 
ers who could readily put in graphic form 
the facts with which their daily life 
brought them into intimate touch. They 
showed clearly that the East Side prob- 
lem of Manhattan is becoming the West 
Side problem of Brooklyn, and is even 
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gradually spreading itself throughout 
other parts of Brooklyn. 

Although the exhibits were arranged 
in the four classes under which they were 
subsumed in the American Museum of 
Natural History, viz.: Suggested Causes 
of Congestion and Concentration of Pop- 
ulation, Conditions of Congestion of Pop- 
ulation, Alleviation of Congestion of 
Population and Prevention of Conges- 
tion of Population, the whole presentation 
rang with the earnest of immediate bet- 
terment and possible prevention. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibits of 
bad housing conditions were those fur- 
nished by the Tenement House Depart- 
ment and the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties. They showed the housing condi- 
tions which in their horror of darkness, 
insanitary conditions, broken sinks, filthy 
toilets and black halls, evidence the recent 
existence of conditions fully as bad as 
those which have long been the bane of 
lower Manhattan. They clearly empha- 
size Brooklyn’s conviction that a two or 
three story tenement may be unsanitary 
as well as a six story tenement. 

The Neighborhood Workers Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn portrayed the small 
dark yards and the forbidding forlorn 
and dilapidated home surroundings in 
their neighborhoods by photographs se- 
lected from many sections of the city. 

The Brooklyn High School Teachers’ 
Association prepared a most impressive 
and graphic arraignment of the High 
School situation, stating their problem: 
“Where are new high schools needed,” 
and by a series of maps showed the loca- 
tion of pupils who pay two dollars and 
one dollar a month for carfare. About 
$100,000 a year it is computed is spent 
in carfare by parents for Brooklyn High 
School children who spend about 1,000,- 
ooo hours a year in street cars. 

The Federation of Churches has al- 
ready made a canvass of Brooklyn and 
presented the interesting information that 
there was a block according to the census 
of 1905 with a density of 447.5 per acre 
and that another had a density of 358.5. 
The Sixteenth ward had an average 
density per acre of 249 in 1905 and in 
nearly all the river front wards canvassed 
by the Federation of Churches, over- 
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crowding was found varying from 1.6 
per cent of the total number of families 
to 18.3 per cent. 

The comparative density of workers in 
factories was portrayed by diagrams 
showing that whereas below Fourteenth 
street there was in 1906 a density of about 
119 workers to the acre, Brooklyn with its 
wide expanse of nearly 50,000 acres had 
only about 2.5 workers to the acre. 

The relation of administration of gov- 
ernment to congestion of population was 
illustrated forcibly by the exhibit of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. State- 
ments of the functions of various depart- 
ments showed the point at which city gov- 
ernment touches problems of congestion 
of population. The bureau took a strong 
stand in the placard: “It is the city’s 
duty to provide decent living conditions 
for its citizens; the city cannot do this 
without proper business methods.” “No 
department of government,” another pla- 
card announced, “can do the most effec- 
tive work unless properly organized; di- 
vided responsibility is irresponsibility and 
proper records are necessary to locate 
responsibility.” 

A series of public meetings was held 
in connection with the exhibit in His- 
torical Hall, Pierrepont and Clinton 
streets, during the two weeks the exhibit 
was ‘in session, and the papers of Brook- 
lyn without exception gave large space 
to reports of the meetings. Various 
phases were presented, condition of chil- 
dren in congested sections, industrial 
conditions, health, transportation and 
town planning. 

Monday evening, April 6, the opening 
night, Frederic B. Pratt, chairman of the 
committee presided, and Borough Presi- 
dent Coler and Comptroller Metz spoke 
on the same platform. Mr. Coler em- 
phasized the value of the study of condi- 
tions of congestion and the duty of the 
community to provide proper industrial 
training and practical education for the 
children in the public schools. Comp- 
troller Metz discussed from his point of 
view the relation of charity to practical 
city life. Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, 
chairman of the general committee, ex- 
plained the reasons for the organization 
of the committee and the work which they 
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had done. Alfred T. White, the pioneer 
of good housing in Brooklyn, presented in 
succinct form the situation in Brooklyn. 
He said: 

Could proper housing be had with proper 
regulation and education, at least 10,000 lives 
a year could be saved in this city, the death 
rate in Brooklyn being eighteen per thous- 
and as against 18.5 per thousand in Man- 
hattan. There never has been a fairer op- 
portunity for wise city planning to reap a 
speedy harvest of rich results than Brooklyn 
affords today. 


On Neighborhood Workers’ day, in 
two sessions, the functions of the social 
settlement was discussed by Lillian D. 
Wald, the relation of the settlements to 
schools by Elizabeth S. Williams, and 
the relation of the church to the settle- 
ment by Gaylord S. White, while Judge 
Willis Brown of Salt Lake City analyzed 
the ownership of the child, who seems to 
belong partly to the parent and partly to 
the state. 

Mornay Williams discussed the rela- 
tion between juvenile delinquency and 
congestion and Judge Robert J. Wilkin 
spoke of his experience in the Juvenile 
Courts of Brooklyn. 

At a later session, Dr. John Cronin 
emphasized the physical condition of chil- 
dren ninety per cent of whom, he 
claimed, do not get the full benefit of 
their school advantages, because of the 
overcrowded, congested condition of life 
which exaggerates their physical defects. 
Physical examination of school children 
shows that about eighty-five per cent have 
defects sufficient to predispose them to 
contagious diseases. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of city schools, stated that Brooklyn has 
improved, inasmuch as in years past some 
of the classes numbered as high as 150 
pupils but there were during February 
in Brooklyn about 38,000 part time pu- 
pils. Industry and industrial conditions 
were discussed by a group of speakers 
on various occasions, among them Mary 
Van Kleeck, Dr. Edward B. Shallow, 
Mrs. Frederic Nathan and Professor 
Charles Zueblin. Henry C. Wright 
called special attention to the economic 
necessity for the removal of factories to 
Brooklyn. Lawson Purdy spoke on the 
relation of taxation to distribution of 
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population and claimed that there is need 
of law requiring people to report the sell- 
ing price of their property when it is 
transferred. 

Commissioner Edward M. Bassett, 
speaking on Transportation and Conges- 
tion, declared that what all Brooklyn 
needs more than anything else is quick 
and comfortable transit to lower Man- 
hattan, and he claimed that the inability 
or unwillingness on the part of the peo- 
ple to realize the limitation of the East 
river constitutes their whole trouble, and 
is seen in demands for remedies that 
are not adequate to the merits of the 
case. Subways and other rapid transit 
lines should be built where and as fast as 
they will show a proper earning, but the 
most immediate need of the people, he 
said, is more tracks across the East 
river to lower Manhattan. 

In the discussion on town planning and 
the relation of government to congestion 
of population, by Edward T. Hartman, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, and Henry Bruere, director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, fitting 
emphasis was laid on the vital relation be- 
tween the activities of government and 
the improvement of living conditions of 
the community. Mr. Hartman dwelt on 
the topic from the point of view of pre- 
ventive action on the part of the govern- 
ment without touching in any large meas- 
ure the administrative problem; he cited 
the methods abroad of planning cities 
and deplored the method of kneading and 
re-kneading the population of a given 
congested area into newer and ever 
changing shapes, which will not accom- 
plish anything. A part of the population 
of every congested district, Mr. Hart- 
man thought, must literally be dug up by 
its roots and transplanted into areas de- 
veloped in such a way as to make slums 
impossible. A general purchase of land 
by the city government seems to be dic- 
tated as an essential part of the policy 
of town planning if the example of Ger- 
man cities may be taken as a criterion. 

Mr. Bruére cited the two distinct lines 
of action open to government with re- 
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spect to the congestion problem: First, 
to find out what constitutes the problems 
and causes of congestion ; second, the pre- 
vention and alleviation of congestion. He 
then said: 


The information upon which the exhibits 
of the congestion of population are largely 
based is available to the agencies of govern- 
ment established to collate information with 
respect to all community activities. In the 
department of finance there is maintained 
a Bureau of Municipal Investigation and 
Statistics spending upwards of $70,000 a 
year, to which all information to be found 
in public records respecting such conditions 
is available. Other governmental depart- 
ments have similar masses of information. 
These governmental agencies of information 
cannot, however, be harnessed to the prob- 
lem of congestion unless departmental rec- 
ords are so devised and so kept that they 
will tell the facts as they exist with respect 
to community needs and community activity 
supported to satisfy these needs. To train 
governmental officials to look the kind of 
facts that are presented in this exhibition 
full in the face and to plan their efforts 
with respect to those facts which are also 
made available to the public in the form of 
a permanent exhibit, will be a service of 
incalculable value. Housing improvement in 
the city itself proceeds a thousandfold faster 
through efficient enforcement of housing 
laws than through the substitution, by 
means of private enterprise, of model tene- 
ments for death barracks. 

Visitors to this exhibit are sadly impressed 
with the reproduction of a dark tenement 
sleeping room. AS a community we long 
ago accepted definite plans to abolish these 
breeders of disease. For six years we have 
supported a tenement house department to 
carry these plans into effect. How many of 
us know what the tenement house depart- 
ment has accomplished in this direction? 
The ability of the tenement house depart- 
ment to deal with the problem depends 
largely on its financial support. In the face 
of these conditions the tenement house de- 
partment is the only department of the city 
government whose budget for 1908 was less 
than for the previous year. No more effec- 
tive effort can be made in the war against 
congestion evils than to definitize the pur- 
poses of public expenditure and to govern 
its activity by the simple principles of order 
and common business sense. 


Dr. Leslie Willis Sprague spoke on the 
city built for man, and demanded from 
a humanitarian point of view a planning 
of cities so they should be fit for human 
use. 
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Modification of the New 
York Insanity Law 


Mary Vida Clark 


An admirable bill affecting the insane 
has been passed by the New York Leg- 
islature and is now in the hands of the 
governor. This bill accomplishes two 
purposes, the extension of the period of 
parole of patients discharged on parole, 
and providing for the admission at state 
hospitals of patients who voluntarily seek 
treatment. 

At present it is the general custom to 
discharge patients recovered or improved 
on thirty days’ parole, that being the limit 
of time allowed by the law, except that 
under rules established by the commis- 
sion, the period may be extended at the 
end of the first thirty days, if the patient 
requests an extension and if the commis- 
sion approves. It frequently happens, 
however, that the patients most in need 
of the extension of parole do not request 
it. At any time during the parole period 
a patient can be returned to the hospital 
without legal commitment. Of course, it 
is very desirable that a patient discharged 
recovered or improved should have full 
opportunity to test his ability to adapt 
himself to the freer environment of life 
outside the hospital. Thirty days is gen- 
erally an adequate period in which to de- 
termine whether the trend of the case is 
towards continued improvement or to- 
wards relapse. The State Charities Aid 
Association, through its after-care com- 
mittees, which concern themselves large- 
ly with the assistance of such paroled pa- 
tients, is strongly of the opinion that an 
extension of the period of parole is de- 
sirable. The bill in question extends the 
period from thirty days to six months, 
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under rules to be established by the State 
Commission in Lunacy, which will doubt- 
less safeguard the system. 

Provision for the voluntary admission 
to State Hospitals of patients aware of 
their condition and desiring treatment is 
generally considered desirable by those 
interested in mental and nervous dis- 
eases. For some time in Massachusetts it 
has been possible for a person who felt 
himself in need of such treatment as the 
State Hospitals provide, to be received 
and cared for under a voluntary law. 
Such a system greatly facilitates the 
early treatment of acute and curable 
cases of insanity, and wherever tried has 
met with success. The bill passed by the 
New York Legislature follows the Mas- 
sachusetts law in providing that a patient 
who is received in this way should give 
reasonable notice of an intention to leave, 
so that if his condition should be such 
as to make his freedom unsafe to himself 
or others, steps might be taken for his 
legal commitment. In the state of New 
York, the private licensed asylums for 
the insane have for many years had the 
right to receive voluntary patients, and 
there seems to be no good reason for 
refusing this benefit to persons who wish 
to apply for admission to State Hospitals. 

A striking instance of the need of such 
a provision of law, occurred this year 
when a clergyman in one of the larger 
cities, feeling himself on the verge of a 
mental breakdown, applied to a State 
Hospital for admission, and was_ told 
that he would have to be legally commit- 
ted before he could be received. He 
wandered away, and some months later 
his body was recovered from the river. 
This life would undoubtedly have been 
saved had there been a provision in the 
insanity law of the state of New York for 
the admission of voluntary patients. 


The Plight of St. Louis 


Jacob A. Riis 


Next year it will be a century since 
the “Town of St. Louis” was incor- 
porated by the Court of Common Pleas, 
a straggling community of some 1,200 
souls on the bank of the Mississippi 
where forty-six years before (1763) 
Pierre Laclede Ligueste and a small 
company from New Orleans had estab- 
lished a trading post, with the prophecy 
that “this settlement will become one 
of the finest cities in America.” It had 
all the chances, the splendid river first 
and last, had its builders been willing 
to take them. But the very first step 
they took was to so assign to settlers 
their lots that the river-front became the 
back yard instead of the front yard of 
the village. “Even at this early date,” 
say the projectors of the recent city 
plan, “St. Louis began to turn its back 
on that natural feature of the landscape 
which might have been utilized to en- 
hance the beauty of the future city.” 
That beauty had use in town building 
was a discovery to come later,—much 
later. Those men were traders and 
trade was their one purpose,—also the 
town’s. It is the history of American 
cities. As in other lands cities grew 
sometimes for government, for defence, 
for worship, so here they grew for trade. 
They were marts, and they served their 
purpose. 

But as in all other relations of life, if 
you leave out the aesthetic, to dwell 
wholly on the bread and butter, the 
growth is lopsided. The thing limps. 
And some day it is discovered that the 
bread and butter were involved after all; 
if not mine, then the neighbor’s. There 
comes a time when the neighbor’s busi- 
ness becomes our immediate concern; 
the brotherhood of man is after all not 
a phrase, but a fact. Such a time has 
just come to St. Louis. Brackenridge, 
in his Views of Louisiana, wrote, in the 
early part of the last century of the 
tract upon which that city stands, that 
it was a “charming country. It is neither 
very level nor hilly, but an agreeable, 
waving surface, covered with 
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shrubby oak intermixed with hazel and 
a few thrifty thickets of thorn, crab- 
apple and plum trees.” The slum rears 
its head in that “charming country” to- 
day. Hear the report of the housing 
committee of the Civic League, just 
made. It deals with that district be- 
tween Seventh and Fourteenth streets, 
Lucas avenue and O’Fallon street, com- 
prising forty-eight blocks, where the 
poor live in neglected rear tenements, 
sometimes two, and in one case three, 
upon the lot beside the front house: 


The lower rooms of these houses might, 
for all the sunlight they receive, be at the 
bottom of a well... Dilapidation, misery 
and dirt reach their depths in the rear 
buildings. The people who live in them 
are poorer, more sickly, less cleanly and 
generally of lower standard in every way 
than those who live in the front. 


I should have no difficulty in matching 
that statement, word for word, from 
my own city, within my own time. It 
took us in New York rather more than 
a hundred years to get to where we 
could see it, and see what it must mean 
to all of us if we let it be; but the point 
is not how long it took, but that we did 
Sec it at last... ot.1llis sees i now. — 
attended a great dinner of its Civic 
League a month ago, at which that re- 
port was presented, and unless I greatly 
mistake the temper of its people, the 
fight with the slum is on there. The 
same week I sat at a table around which 
were gathered the representatives of or- 
ganized effort for betterment in St. 
Louis. I doubt if New York often sees 
so many gathered together at a noonday 
meeting for an exchange of views and 
experiences. They meet twice a month 
at a restaurant handy to their work. 
Their chairman is Roger Baldwin, set- 
tlement worker, chief probation officer 
and what not. St. Louis made no mis- 
take when she got him out there, fresh 
from Harvard, for the spirit of his uncle 
is hot within him, and he bids fair to do 
for the city on the Mississippi what Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, railroad president, 
good citizen and lover of his fellow man, 
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did for New York in his all too brief life. 

The task that is before St. Louis is 
not a mean one, for the policy of laissez 
faire has ruled in the past, and politics 
has engrossed the attention of the news- 
papers. The ominous disclosures of the 
housing committee made relatively less 
stir in their columns than the suggestion 
casually thrown out during the dinner, 
that we in New York would like to see 
Theodore Roosevelt in the city hall deal- 
ing with the powers of darkness in mu- 
nicipal government. But the news- 
papers, like the rest of Missouri, only 
have to be shown to fall into line, and a 
public opinion is gathering behind the 
Civic League that is bound to compel 
sharp attention, in and out of the legisla- 
ture, to this matter of housing the city’s 
toilers. 

The slum in St. Louis does not rear 
itself in many storied tenements as it 
does in New York. It hugs the soil 
closer, seldom rising over two, or. at 
most three stories. The typical house 
is the old one-family dwelling which has 
been made over into a tenement in its 
decrepit old age and now houses three 
or four times the people it was built 
to shelter. That was the way our slum 
grew in New York. The old houses are 
still the worst, being wholly unfit for 
the purpose to which they have been 
put, and those from which imminent 
danger always threatens, for no winter 
passes without an attempt in the legis- 
lature to withdraw them from under 
the tenement house law. There is a bill 
there now to that effect. Eternal vigi- 
lance is still the price of liberty. In St. 
Louis there are yards and, at first 
glimpse, air and sunlight in plenty; and 
back alleys between the streets, intend- 
ed for the decent removal of refuse, I 
suppose; but landlord greed has packed 
the yards with frame tenements, of the 
kind to which “no repairs are ever 
made;” the alleys have become streets 
where the people and the largest rats I 
ever saw burrow together in the filth, 
overflowing into dark cellar and base- 
ment rooms of which, the committee de- 
clares, from forty to sixty per cent 
would be declared nuisances under any 
health law. Nearly half of the six 
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hundred and odd yards inspected were 
drained wholly by surface drainage. 
Over half of the yards were marked 
“dirty,” “very dirty,” or “filthy.” Here 
is a picture: 

Life would be easier for the people 
crowded together in these closely packed 
yards and alleys, if they could get rid of 
the rubbish and refuse. The methods of 
getting rid of them begin half with yard 
fights, especially, of course, among the 
women, and the whole yard combines in 
fighting the “garbage gentleman.” And 
what to put the garbage in? Buckets, bask- 
ets, pans, piano boxes, bureau drawers, 
wash-tubs, hat boxes, trunks, baby carriages, 
anything of any material, size and shape. 
Of course everything leaks, and what of the 
contents does not fall out is dragged out and 
fought over by stray dogs and fierce cats 
and the immense rats that come out of the 
sewers. 


“They eat the cats,” adds the report. 
I don’t doubt it. As a matter of fact 
I saw very few cats there. 

That in 280 rear buildings, housing 
2,479 persons, only one bath tub was 
found—that in the house of a landlord— 
is hardly surprising. We could do 
worse in New York, and did in the old 
days. Out of 13,233 persons, the re- 
port shows that 96.26 per cent had no 
chance to bathe. The hydrant in the 
yard was the only water supply. If in 
winter it is frozen, so what are the peo- 
ple to do? “The children’s clothes have 
all been sewed on for the winter, and a 
washing of the visible parts is all the 
school authorities require.’ I suppose 
there are people who, reading this, will 
turn up their noses at “the great un- 
washed,” and dismiss the matter with 
the verdict that they won’t keep clean. 
The same kind marched alongside all 
the while we were trying to establish 
public bath houses in New York, sneer- 
ing that we “would see,” when they were 
built. But when the first one was 
opened in one of the most closely peo- 
pled districts on the East Side, and I 
went over and found a string of waiting 
men extending clean around the corner 
into the next block and the attendant 
policeman within the house wild with 
anger at the importunities of “the mob” 
that had come to wash, I didn’t notice 


those critics around to “see.” If the 
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tribe be represented in St. Louis, they 
may perhaps find in the very battles of 
the alley women with the garbage cart 
drivers a suggestion that they are more 
than anxious to “come up to their op- 
portunities,’ if given a chance and a 
Colonel Waring to “put a man instead 
of a voter behind every broom” and on 
the seat of every cart. 

Things enough are suggested by the 
housing committee’s report to set a 
town less wide awake than St. Louis to 
thinking. Poking about among the 
alleys I saw piles of banana stalks, 
bakers’ tools and supplies, and other 
things that spoke of home work. And 
this was what the report said under that 
head: 


The most immediately deadly thing con- 
nected with the home industries in St. Louis 
is the dirt that is poured, baked and frozen 
into the food-stuffs manufactured in the 
dwelling houses. It is difficult to imagine the 
dirt in which the wholesale and retail milk, 
butter and ice cream businesses are carried 
on. The milk is kept in damp cellars, the 
floors muddy from spilled milk and the 
water dripping from the iceboxes. These 
boxes are never aired—seldom drained, and 
are unbelievably unclean. Milk can be 
bought, late in the day, sometimes at three 
cents a quart. This does not sour either,— 
in the regular way—by next morning. It 
seems somehow to rot, if that is possible. 
The bakeries in the cellars and alley houses 
are beyond description. 


Mostly, says the report, when an old 
woman lives in such a cellar or basement, 
she takes in washing, and asks perti- 
nently, “Yours?” The question ought 
to sink in. I remember when I argued 
the case against Washington’s slum be- 
fore a joint committee of the two houses 
of Congress, that one smooth shaven 
senator was quite indifferent even to 
the unheard of contagious disease rec- 
ord in Willow Tree alley till I said that 
clothes lines full of towels hung across 
the alley. They were from the senate 
barbershop, which had its washing done 
there. At that my senator sat up 
straight and wiped his chin thoughtfully, 
and after that he took an interest. 

“In a rear house on Thirteenth street 
four men were found making tamales. 
The room in which they were working 
was black with age and accumulated dirt, 
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and the floor was covered with bits of 
tamale meat and other garbage. Per- 
spiring and unclean, two of them chew- 
ing tobacco, another with some kind of 
disease, the men were wrapping the 
tamales in corn-husks which looked-—” 

After this to find a family of three in 
O’Fallon street sharing their two rooms 
with two women and twelve men lodg- 
ers, and two rooms in another street 
housing sixteen sleepers by night is not 
surprising, to me at all events, for I 
heard of such things in Los Angeles 
where, of all places, I did not expect it; 
and then, St. Louis has no law definitely 
regulating tenement house crowding, it 
appears. Nor does the comment upon 
the death of one of three who cooked, 
slept and lived in a shed six feet by 
five and seven feet high, that he was 
“apparently smothered to death,” come 
home to a New Yorker with much of a 
shock. It does not take a long memory 
to recall the baby death that was regis- 
tered in the Health Department “plainly 
due to suffocation in the foul air of an 
unventilated apartment,” even if the 
whole fight with the slum lies between 
that day and ours. But these things 
help one to understand what the Civic 
League meant when it pleaded for a 
“civic center” at Tenth and Carr streets, 


the worst slum district in St. Louis, with 
its poorly lighted and unpaved streets, sani- 
tation filthy beyond description, housing 
regulations left to the tender mercies of the 
rapacious landlord, plumbing rarely if ever, 
inspected, the ravages of tuberculosis un- 
checked, crime punished but not prevented, 
and absolutely no provision made for public 
recreation. In this district there live—(I 
am quoting from the City Plan now) —if in- 
deed it can be called living—some 21,762 
people. 


Aind let it be added, for the sober 
thought of the city which still has in it, 
with its thousands upon thousands of 
happy, prosperous homes, the making of 
“one of the finest cities in America,” 
that only by making -the fight with such 
conditions a civic duty, a veritable war 
upon inhuman evils that mock all human 
freedom, does a city escape the blight 
of corruption and mismanagement. The 
slum has its perfect revenge. It’s civic 
death rate is worse than its baby mor- 
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tality. And neither stays at home. The 
plague that was bred in the Biddle street 
alley may crave its next victim in Port- 
land place; the selfish avarice that denied 
a human chance to the brother in the 
slum sees the treasury looted and a city 
exploited for personal profit unmoved. 
The people of St. Louis,—for so I 
identify the real backing of the Civic 
League, ask many things to make their 
city what its founder dreamed it would 
one day be. They ask first, and justly, 
for laws which shall set a_ barrier 
against the slum and enable them to 
fight their battle to win. They ask from 
the state legislature these powers: To 
close houses unfit to live in; to limit the 
space a tenement may occupy on the 
lot to sixty-five per cent of it; to abolish 
cesspools and interior dark rooms, one 
as bad as the other; to exact 600 cubic 
feet of air space for each sleeper in a 
tenement; to compel the lighting of dark 
hallways; to prohibit bakeries, butcher 
shops, sweat shops, etc., from stables and 
tenements. This is all elementary sani- 
tation and it is not to be doubted that 
every demand will be granted, now that 
the city no longer is “suffering from a 
lack of definite information as to its 
living conditions,” or the state either. 
What is set forth in the housing com- 
mittee’s report is sufficiently definite on 
every point, and certainly the Civic 
League has shown cause why St. Louis 
should bestir itself with all speed. And 
here upon my table, just brought in by 
the postman, lies the evidence that it is 
about to bestir itself, in the shape of the 
St. Louis Tenement House Association’s 
prospectus. “Tenement House Asso- 
ciation” has not the sweetest of sounds, 
but there are two points about this one 
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that take the sting out: the first that it 
advertises its proposed work as “invest- 
ment philanthropy,” and backs up the 
statement with the declaration that divi- 
dends to its stockholders shall never 
exceed two per cent, all the rest of its 
earnings being set aside for the exten- 
sion of its work, which is good and quite 
compatible with low rents and all im- 
provements in St. Louis as elsewhere. 
For in its essence the whole tenement 
house question resolves itself into one 
of what you will take. If five per cent, 
there is no tenement house question, and 
the slum is beaten; if twenty-five, then 
both loom large. 

The second point in favor of the Tene- 
ment House Association is that Dr. Wil- 
liam Taussig, who is truly the embodi- 
ment of all good citizenship and civic 
virtue in his city, as he has been these 
many years, is its president. His eighty 
odd years sit lightly upon him because 
they have been filled with good works. 
When last summer he was in New York 
and insisted upon seeing the City and 
Suburban Hioomes Company’s houses, it 
was I, not he whom the many stairs tired 
out. And here now IJ have word from 
him that the association, which proposes 
to invest $300,000 in its initial venture 
at giving the wage workers “at low 
rents, clean, healthy rooms and a high 
standard of living accommodations,” has 
recently reorganized its board and re- 
solved to go ahead energetically as soon 
as the financial conditions improve. So, 
upon the solid basis of an awakened civic 
conscience and of a rescued home, the 
city of Pierre Laclede Ligueste can move 
on hopefully toward the proud destiny 
he prophesied for it. 


The Trend of Things 


A Century of Catholic Charity is the title 
of an article by Thomas M. Mulry, president 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which appeared in The Catholic 
News of April 25. 

After discussing the work of the church 
at the opening of the century, of which 
there are but meager accounts, Mr. Mulry 
reaches the establishment of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. He says: 

“The first conference in New York was af- 
filiated to Paris in 1846. It was the Con- 
ference of St. Patrick (the old cathedral 
parish) and with its formation came a new 
field for Catholic zeal and charity. Up to 
that period the clergy and the religious had 
been doing the lion’s share of the work. 
This new movement brought the laymen into 
line. How quickly they responded to the 
task ahead of them, the history of the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul will tell.... 

“The great tide of emigration, especially 
from Ireland, which came to these shores, 
the sad conditions of those who found them- 
selves friendless and penniless and the in- 
ducements held out to them by proselytizing 
agencies, were sources of deep sorrow and 
anxiety to the Catholic citizens of this dio- 
cese.... 

“The history of those times, dark though 
it be, is, however, one in which we may take 
pride. Priest and layman vied with each 
other in hastening to the rescue, in assisting 
those poor strangers to become self-depend- 
ent and self-sustaining. Through the efforts 
of those men we find organizations like the 
Catholic Protectory, and the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin established. Through 
their efforts likewise the Little Sisters of 
the Poor were introduced into this country. 

“In those days Randall’s Island was the 
headquarters for the poor children of the 
city. Up to 1867, and shortly thereafter, 
this institution was under state control and 
governed by a board of charities and cor- 
rections, the members of which were ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state. A com- 
mittee of St. Vincent de Paul men visited 
the island regularly every Sunday and or- 
ganized catechism classes for the Catholic 
children. . 

“There were giants in those days and it 
is no wonder that Catholic charities made 
such splendid progress, for surely success 
must reward such sacrifices and such un- 
tiring labor as were expended by those noble 
men. With our innumerable institutions 
caring for every form of human suffering, 
our day nurseries, boys’ clubs, and asylums 
of every description directed and looked 
after most carefully, the second century of 
the history of the diocese opens under most 
favorable auspices.” 

Of the spirit of co-operation, the basis on 
which modern philanthropy rests, Mr. Mulry 
says: 
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“There are two great factors which go to 
help wonderfully in the success of our efforts 
in the field of charity. About twenty-five 
years ago some earnest men, deploring the 
religious bigotry and opposition which pre- 
vented good people coming together, and 
appreciating how detrimental such a spirit 
was to the proper progress of charitable 
work, formed an association known to-day 
as the Charity Organization Society. At 
first its advances were met rather coldly by 
Catholic people, but knowledge of the high 
character of the men at the head of the or- 
ganization forced us to study its rules and 
to investigate its policy. To-day, the Cath- 
olic people form a large part of the organi- 
zation and have been convinced that the 
spirit of co-operation, of good feeling and of 
toleration, existing among charitable socie- 
ties of all denominations owes its inception 
and development to the broad-minded men 
who originated the idea of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. To-day in place of a 
division of opinion or of action on any im- 
portant question of common interests, a 
united front is presented and a moral force 
exerted which cannot be overcome. 

“Another great factor in the success of 
future efforts lies in the fact that we are liv- 
ing under a generous municipal government. 
No city in the world gives so generously as 
does the city of New York. Every form of 
distress or want receives substantial aid. 
This relieves private charities from a great 
responsibility but it should not paralyze our 
efforts. On the contrary it gives us the op- 
portunity to devote our time and our means 
to crying needs which appeal to us and 
which will ever exist no matter how much 
we labor. 

* * * 

The first report of the New York Associ- 
ation for the Blind is a revelation to the citi- 
zen who is accustomed to regard his blind 
brethren as hopelessly cut off from the ac- 
tive occupations of their fellow men. Light 
through work is the motto of the association 
and a mere glance at the illustrations of the 
report proves what an illuminating force 
work has been. 

We ordinarily picture the blind as groping 
their way through life with timid, uncertain 
footsteps. But as children they make hun- 
dred yard dashes, and standing broad jumps, 
put the shot, swim merrily in pools, ride on 
merry-go-rounds, play ring, in short disport 
themselves as happy boys and girls do who 
have their sight. In later life they cane 
chairs, run sewing machines, operate switch- 
boards, typewrite, give massage and, aston- 
ishing as it may seem, shave customers as 
carefully as the most accomplished barber 
can who has his eyes to guide him. And 
this ability to live as others do they gain 
through work which lights their darkened 
path to happiness and independence. 
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The report tells us that nearly two-thirds 
of the blind in this state lost their sight 
after school age. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
report is that devoted to infants. When the 
reader learns that a large proportion of 
blindness is unnecessary and the result of 
ignorant treatment at birth, the plea for a 
campaign of education similar to that now 
being waged against tuberculosis, seems to 
rest on a basis of humanity and common 
sense. That prevention is cheaper than al- 
leviation or cure is a fact that hardly re- 
quires demonstration. A great deal of 
money is spent on examining and treating 
the eyes of school. children who might have 
had perfect sight if those who cared for 
them at birth had known how to recognize 
incipient blindness and to apply preventive 
remedies. 

The association’s method of educating its 
protegés to the self-supporting point is full 
of interest. Equally instructive are the 
chapters on the various types used in the 
books designed for finger reading. Finally 
there is a Great Human Document by Helen 
Keller who personifies the possibilities that 
lie before those whose lives-are dark and 
who must open by human effort the doors 
to. progress that Providence left closed. 


2 VEPs 


John Burns has lost none of his pluck or 
emphasis in his utterance as a cabinet min- 
ister. After the defeat of government can- 
didates in the Peckham and other local elec- 
tions, he returned to the defence of the 
drastic licensing bill after this unmistakable 
fashion: 

“Recent events prove that this trade is de- 
termined on a raid on the people’s interests 
the like of which has never been contem- 
plated before. The trade is organized. The 
Peckham election has proved that the bung 
is on the bounce. It has methods in its 
madness. It does not want London to be a 
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great civic center. The publicans do not 
like tramways; they carry people past the 
public houses. They do not like the com- 
fortable housing of the people: it counter- 
acts their own attractions. What the trade 
really does like and want and believe in is 
the warehousing of women and children, 
with the workhouse in ultimate view for 
public house victims. “4 
* * * 


No more graphic account of the temporary 
arrest of the pace in our industrial progress 
has been made than by Slason Thompson, 
manager of the Bureau of Railway News, 
in a comparative statement of railway sta- 
tistics made to the Chicago General Mana- 
gers’ Association. While a year ago a short- 
age of 104,226 freight cars was reported, 
343,217 idle cars are now said to be in the 
yards. What this means to labor is shown 
in the fact that there were 1,675,000 em- 
ployes on the railway payrolls on June 30, 
receiving wages amounting to $1,075,000,000. 
During the last nineteen years Mr. Thomp- 
son claims that the increase of the compen- 
sation of employes has more than kept pace 
with the remarkable expansion of railway 
revenues, due to an increase of 296.9 per 
cent in ton miles of freight carriage. 

* * * 


A campaign for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis in China is heralded by the permis- 
sion which Dr. S. A. Knopf has granted for 
the translation of his prize essay into Chi- 
nese. The translation will be done by Dr. 
George A. Stewart of Nanking University 
and the essay will shortly be issued in large 
numbers. Dr. Stewart, who is a medical 
missionary, was struck by the practical 
value of the essay. He introduced it to 
China first through a review in a native med- 
ical journal. He writes that the Chinese 
suffer severely from tuberculosis and know 
practically nothing about hygienic methods 
of combating it. 
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BOLTON HALL ANSWERED AGAIN 


To THE EDITOR: 

Permit me once more to encroach upon 
your valuable space, in reply to Mr. Bolton 
Hall’s communication, No Pity for Landlords, 
in the issue of April 18 and also commented 
upon in the New York Times. 

I will gladly accept Mr. Hall’s offer of 414 
per cent net interest return on my cash in- 
vestment in the apartment house 785 Bly 
avenue, Astoria, provided he will also guar- 
antee the return of the principal, viz.: 
$11,000 (plus $12,000 mortgage at 514 per 
cent), and he may have all the increased 
land, house, rental or any other value. I 
shall visit Mr. Hall and personally make the 
offer to him in due form. 


“Ne sutor supra crepidam” will be my 
motto and five per cent first mortgages on 
tenements will suit me first rate hereafter. 

Yours truly, 


New York. M. G. Hopr. 


To THE EpIToR: 

In your issue of the 18th, Mr. Bolton Hall 
discusses the income of landlords on tene- 
ment property. It is my belief that Mr. 
Hall has arrived at conclusions which are 
not in harmony with the true situation. His 
article has left an impression that his de- 
ductions are based rather upon theory than 
practical experience. 

Let us examine Mr, Hall’s statements in 
their consecutive order. He says: “I will 
be glad to visit Mr. Hopf’s tenements. If 
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they are all that they are cracked up to be, 
I will guarantee Mr. Hopf his four and one- 
half per cent, if he will allow me to have 
the increased value of those tenements, or 
rather of the land on which they are built. 
But no landlord would do that.” 

The above proposition as made by Mr. 
Hall to Mr. Hopf is neither reasonable nor 
equitable. From my point of view, it is 
Piratical. According to the suggestion of 
Mr. Hall, he would obtain all the possible 
future rise in the value of the property: but 
he does not mention the fact that he would 
consent to be responsible for a possible loss. 
This at least would be an approach to a fair 
bargain. Landlords are not desirous of 
holding tenement property on a four and 
one-half per cent basis. We must approach 
this question with a clear vision of present 
day financial and economic conditions. 

A landlord can invest his capital in first 
mortgages on real estate, and can obtain 
five per cent. If he invests in first mort- 
gage railroad bonds he can obtain from four 
to four and one-half per cent with a pros- 
pect of a future rise in value. None of these 
investments carry with it the necessity of 
personal service. They are considered emin- 
ently safe and desirable. But with the man 
who invests his money in tenements, it is 
entirely different. He not alone invests his 
capital, but he gives his personal service. 
And I can assure Mr. Hall that it is a service 
worthy of its hire. Is the landlord not eb- 
titled to compensation for this supervision? 
Does not the landlord assume a definite re- 
sponsibility which makes him a valuable 
asset to any community? Is it possible 
that Mr. Hall is so deficient in practical 
experience that he actually believes that all 
a landlord has to do is to collect rent? A 
landlord has his active daily duties to per- 
form just like a merchant or professional 
man. He must see that his property is kept 
in good condition from cellar to roof. This 
means constant supervision. Now when a 
man invests in railroad bonds or real estate 
mortgages, he assumes none of the men- 
tioned responsibilities nor is encumbered 
with any of the specified duties. Therefore 
he is contented with a low return on his 
capital. It is a scientific economic fact that 
investment coupled with personal service 
will invariably demand a higher compensa- 
tion than mere investment without service. 
It is both reasonable and equitable that it 
is so. Quoting again, Mr. Hall says, “The 
tenement house owner goes into the court 
of morals to show that he is making a very 
small profit. As a house owner he is; and 
if you and I ran our business through an 
agent, and for reasons best known to our- 
selves never went near the property except 
when we cannot help it, our business would 
make small profits, too.” 

Mr. Hall writes as if all or at least the 
great majority of tenement house owners 
employed agents to attend to their prop- 
erty. I am sure Mr. Hall is in error. The 
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majority of tenement house owners look 
after their own property for the economic 
reason that they are desirous of saving the 
expense of an agent. Mr. Hall evidently 
from his own words does employ an agent 
to look after his tenements. Why he does 
not look after them himself is a question 
which he alone can answer. But I do know 
that I personally manage my tenements and 
on this subject speak from practical experi- 
ence and not from theory. What reasons 
Mr. Hall has for not desiring to go near his 
property I am not competent to give. I 
have no reason for not going near my prop- 
erties; I endeavor to treat my tenants justly 
and as a rule they treat me justly. 

Quoting once more, Mr. Hall says: “The 
reason that our profits as landlords do not 
appear as large as they really are, is be- 
cause we have already paid the prior owners 
of the land a price based partly on future 
values. Until the site we have bought 
comes to be so much needed that we can 
get rent based on this expected value, the 
percentage of profit seems low.” 

Let us be specific: According to. the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, a profit is an excess of re- 
ceipts or returns over expenditures or out- 
lay. A man of ordinary prudence will not 
conclude he has actually made a profit until 
the return actually and not theoretically ex- 
ceeds the expenditure. This is a universal 
rule among conservative people; it applies 
to every transaction of a financial nature. 
The theory of the “unknown future” must 
be reckoned with. 

The gist of the matter is not that the 
landlord is avaricious, but that he possesses 
the common-sense of the average citizen. In 
times of great prosperity he asks and re- 
ceives a legitimate increase in rent. And in , 
times of depression he is compelled to ac- 
cept a decreased rental. The question at 
bottom is economic. It is often a matter of 
supply and demand. 

Quoting once more Mr. Hall says: “If it 
is right that we should be paid for owning 
the earth, let us defend it, and not try to 
crawl out on the plea that we are such fools 
as to keep unprofitable property.” 

The ownership of real estate for legiti- 
mate purposes of investment or development 
needs no defense but rather is entitled to 
commendation. It is our great privilege 
and eminent good fortune to live and thrive 
under a democracy. And as long as we 
enjoy that privilege and good fortune, it will 
be considered proper for the individual to 
own and develop property for legitimate pur- 
poses. 

I am keeping very excellent company in 
proclaiming this doctrine. For from George 
Washington to Theodore Roosevelt, every 
one of our great citizens has defended the 
rights of property and the legitimate exer- 
cise of the individual initiative. 

ALBERT R. Korn. 

New York. 


, 
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JAILS AND PENITENTIARIES 


To THE EDITOR: 

The report published in your issue of 
March 21, about the deplorable condition of 
very many jails and penitentiaries through- 
out the country, points to the imperative 
necessity of proper visiting frequently, and 
at unexpected hours, by accredited and au- 
thorized visitors. In no other way, except 
one, so long as wardens are political ap- 
pointments and not infrequently ignorant, or 
negligent of some of their urgent moral du- 
ties, will prisoners secure at times, a hear- 
ing for their just grievances, with a fair 
chance of being really helped. The other 
way, would be to permit any, and every 
prisoner to write directly once a month to 
the state prison commission and without 
knowledge of the prison officials, or at all 
events, without these letters being opened. 
Then the truth could be further and advis- 
edly investigated and ultimately known. 

It is a woeful, lamentable fact that at pres- 
ent, in many jails and penitentiaries, little 
is known accurately by the public of what 
goes on inside. When that little, which is 
often very unfavorable to the management, 
comes to light, even the best meaning per- 
son hag no power, practically, to correct, or 
reform great evils—the least of which is 
graft, because the result of graft in these 
instances, is often, alas, cruelty to man, wo- 
man and child. 

BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 

New York. 


THE FARM A CONGESTION CURE 


To THE EDITOR: 

At the meeting of the New York Charity 
Organization Society on its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, a notable confession was made 
and a still more notable program promised. 
The confession was that twenty-five years 
of efficient work of that organization and 
its allies found New York in worse condi- 
tion than it was at the beginning and that 
the organization has neglected the larger 
opportunity of preventing the congestion 
which increased the demand for charity and 
remedies. The promise was that hereafter 
efforts would be made to turn the tide of 
immigrants and urban population away from 
the cities into the vacant and roomy coun- 
try, to the farms and villages. 

Nothing so important as these announce- 
ments from so authoritative a source has 
emanated from any public body.  Practi- 
cally all of the experienced speakers concur- 
red in this attitude. The growing hope- 
lessness of dealing with congestion, poverty 
and tenement housing in the large cities 
forces us to the alternative of keeping the 
people away from the cities. 

As a city grows, the crowding and the 
rents increase. “In 1900,” said Florence 
Kelley, “the district in New York below 
Fourteenth street was the most densely 
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populated in the world. Yet it holds now 
89,000 more people than in 1900.” Many of 
the old tenements have been replaced with 
new ones under the model ordinances, but 
the crowding is worse than before and the 
rents higher. The simple and hard truth 
of the matter is that a city is in itself a 
social blunder. The charity workers may 
paraphrase General Sherman’s verdict on 
war, and say, “A city is hell, and you can’t 
refine it.” Poet Morris in News from No- 
where wiped London out of existence, re- 
serving only the Houses of Parliament and 
a few of the larger buildings as warehouses 
for manure and other coarse wares. 

It is no easy task to stem the tide toward 
the cities, for there is not one, but many 
influences drawing people there. Mostly, it 
is a job, the belief that in the big city there 
is room for one more. The higher wages 
entice, forgetful of the higher cost of living. 
The crowd and the gaslights attract in a less 
degree than is supposed. Most country peo- 
ple tire of the noise and the crowd in a day. 

The ready made jobs, the ready made 
housing and supplies, contrasting with the re- 
sponsibility and the looking ahead of the 
country is by all odds the fascination that 
draws from farm to factory, from inde- 
pendence to dependence, from the roomi- 
ness of the wide country to the cramped 
streets and tenements. The problem of 
damming the stream is a big one. I know 
none more serious and difficult and none so 
important. 

The people who write about land hunger, 
the single taxers who lay the blame on the 
monopoly of the land, assume facts that do 
not exist. The great majority of country- 
bred people prefer the country and stay 
there. Some of these buy more land to in- 
vest their money or to increase their pos- 
sessions, just as prosperous business and 
professional men do. But a general human 
craving for owning land to farm and live 
on, does not exist, it is a matter of choice 
of work and profit and environment. The 
landless man in country or city can get land 
if he wants it. There is no state in the 
Union and probably no county in which 
farms cannot be bought for about the value 
of the improvements and on the easiest 
terms of payment. There are farms almost 
anywhere to be rented on shares with or 
without teams and supplies from which the 
industrious and frugal worker can soon buy 
and pay for the farm and stock, very much 
easier than our frontier settlers ever did. 
The empty handed from the city can do this 
and get enough wage work to live on while 
raising their first crop. When we see the 
rush to locate claims at the sales of Indian 
reservations, the conclusion is natural that 
land hunger is the motive. The truth is 
that in nine cases out of ten, it is specu- 
lation, the hope of getting a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth for two hundred dollars and some- 
what also the gambling spirit, hoping to be 
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a winner in the crowd. I ‘happened at 
Proyo, Utah, when the Uintah Reservation 
was open for filing. There were 5,200 quar- 
ter sections, of which probably 1,000 were 
fit for irrigation, the remainder was moun- 
tainous and worthless. There were over 
30,000 filings—a lottery gamble to draw 
the ene prize in thirty. Oklahoma was set- 
tled, not by the landless, but by the enter- 
prising farmer of Kansas, Missouri and 
Iowa, who got better land for $1.25 an acre 
than his own, which he could sell for $30.00 
or $40.00 an acre. 

All over the old South there is farming 
land at from $5.00 to $15.00 an acre. Much 
of it is good, all of it is better than New 
England land, which has fed and educated 
the sturdiest people of the states. In many 
cases, the improvements are worth the price, 
and the farm is ready for immediate crop- 
ping. I have, myself, offered good culti- 
vated land, fenced, with house, horse and 
cow, free of rent and made it fully known 
to city working people who knew me and 
my intentions, and found no takers. 

Undoubtedly some town-people can be 
drawn to the country and in most cases they 
would be satisfied and stay, but it will re- 
quire special management in each attempt 
to do it. Many peasant immigrants would 
doubtless be glad of the opportunity and 
would be easily taught. 

But here arises the next and greatest diffi- 
culty, the leaders and teachers. Can we find 
capable agricultural settlement or charity 
workers who know how and are willing to 
make their permanent homes with these 
people? Here is a truly grand opportunity 
for heroic and interesting and invaluable 
service. 

Another way, and perhaps more practi- 
cable is to so improve the country that farm- 
ers will not farm so badly or live so ex- 
travagantly as to lose their farms and seek 
a wage job in town or city. Social organiza- 
tion, road making, home beautifying, school 
improvement, co-operation associations, are 
needed and these would prevent the drifting 
and attract some from the cities and fac- 
tories. Here is work worthy of the mis- 
sionary, the settlement worker and the 
Charity Organization. 

N. O. NELSON. 

St. Louis. 
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New Headworker for Baltimore’s Daugh- 
ters of Israel—The home of the Daughters 
of Israel in Baltimore which maintains a 
boarding home for girls and a settlement 
house, has a new headworker. Miss Schlom, 
who was headworker during the greater part 
of this winter, has been forced through ill- 
ness to retire from the work, and her place 
has been taken by Miss Rosa Fried of New 
York. Miss Fried is one of the original 
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class taught by Professor Thomas Davidson 
at the Educational Alliance. She is a graduate 
of Barnard College. She made a study of 
immigration and boarding homes for work- 
ing girls in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1906, and then took charge of the immigra- 
tion work of the Bureau of Intermunicipal 
Research of which Miss Frances Kellor is 
the head. Miss Fried also’ assisted the 
Council of Jewish Women in their investi- 
gation into the condition of the immigrant 
girl. 


Universal Peace Congress——The Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, Berne, Switzerland, 
has issued a circular letter embodying the 
resolutions adopted by the sixteenth Univer- 
sal Peace Congress, which met at Munich, in 
September, 1907. The substance of the reso- 
lutions follows: 

“That Esperanto can be taught as an inter- 
national auxiliary language in the schools; 
that, inasmuch as the French minister of 
public instruction is disposed to initiate an 
inter-governmental conference to consider the 
best means of organizing an international 
system of education, and since the adoption 
of this system would entail the elaboration 
of programs which would enable students to 
pass from the institutions of one country to 
those of another with suitable diplomas, the 
congress expresses the hope that the differ- 
ent governments will speedily indicate their 
willingness to participate in this conference, 
and invites the ‘“‘pacifistes” (or promoters of 
peace everywhere) to take the necessary 
steps to bring this about. The congress, con- 
sidering the importance of the measures 
taken two years since by the Italian minister 
of public instruction, which were also 
adopted by the Hungarian minister, to have 
all the pupils of the state schools partici- 
pate in a peace festival on February 22, with 
a view to inspiring them with the sentiments 
of peace and humanity, extends its felicita- 
tions to the governments of Italy and Hun- 
gary, and wishes to bring their beneficent 
example to the attention of all peace so- 
cieties in order that through their instru- 
mentality their own governments may adopt 
similar measures.” 


Baron de Hirsch Institute’s New Head.— 
Stanley Bero, newly placed in charge of 
the Baron De Hirsch Institute at Montreal 
and in addition to look after the problems 
arising from Jewish immigration into Can- 
ada, has been connected with sociological 
and reform work, Jewish and other, from 
boyhood on. At the age of sixteen he en- 
tered the employ of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, remaining with them for over four 
years. After an extended experience in 
journalism he resumed sociological work, 
this time under Dr. Walter Laidlaw, and 
from this position passed to the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society which, 
at the time, was engaged in addition to its 
other labors in removing small shops iden- 
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tified with the clothing industry, to the sub- 
urbs of New York. It was in this direction 
that his services were most appreciated. 
With the organization of the Industrial Re- 
moval Office he was transferred to the newly 
undertaken work and served there in var- 
ious capacities. Recently he made several 
trips through the United States, organizing 
over 100 cities for purposes of Jewish dis- 
tribution. He has been identified with the 
Social Reform Club, the Hast Side Civic 
Club, the Free Loan Society, doing in con- 
nection with all these and other movements 
considerable lecturing and journalistic work. 


Playground Work in St. Louis.—The agi- 
tation in St. Louis to secure the use of the 
public school buildings for general neighbor- 
hood recreation thus far has not succeeded 
beyond the referring of the plan to a com- 
mittee of the School Board, but with the 
opening of the outdoor recreation season 
interest in it is becoming more widespread. 

The history of playground and recreation 
growth in St. Louis is interesting. The first 
public playground was established in 1900 
as a result of the previous year’s study by 
the social economic section of the Wednes- 
day Club, of the needs of a great city. The 
women who are members of the club secured 
$400 in voluntary subscriptions and main- 
tained the playground in the yard and base- 
ment of a public school. The next year 
all the women’s clubs of St. Louis took a 
hand through the Vacation Playground Asso- 
ciation, and still another year under the 
superintendence of Mrs. de Wolf, the Civic 
League and the Jewish League joined them. 
It is noteworthy that the juvenile arrests 
in the playground neighborhood decreased 
fifty per cent that year. The Civic Improve- 
ment League began independent work 
through open air playgrounds and in 1906 
the two organizations united to maintain 
eight playgrounds, two vacation schools and 
500 children’s gardens. That same year the 
volunteer workers realized that the accom- 
plishment of their real aim was not distant 
when the city itself opened four  play- 
grounds. From 1900 to 1906 the number 
of children in attendance grew from 325 to 
326,000. The next year the association dis- 
banded after handing its work over to the 
newly formed Public Recreation Commis- 
sion. The commission now has eleven play- 
grounds, two of which are for colored chil- 
dren, and one large garden divided into in- 
dividual plots. Besides this the 500 separ- 
ate gardens are still under cultivation. In 
1907 the attendance was about 475,000 chil- 
dren and the cost of maintenance about 
$17,000. 


Boarding House for Applicants for Relief. 
—Maintaining a boarding house for the 
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special purpose of affording shelter to appli- 
cants for relief, is one of the methods of the 
United Hebrew Charities in Scranton, Pa. 
The society has also a free loan department 
and an employment bureau. dt directs its 
work rather to the self-support of its appli- 
cants than to relief giving, and makes its 
principal claim for assistance along these 
lines. A. B. Cohen is the president. One 
hundred and ninety-four persons received 
lodging during the last year at the board- 
ing house. Five hundred and sixty meals 
were served and there were 118 applicants 
for positions. 


Building the Fence in Louisville-—‘Help 
Build the Fence’—the words are in letters 
big and little, strewn everywhere—in news- 
papers, on street cars, and telephone poles, 
all over Louisville, Ky.; and, little by little, 
the fence is being built. This special effort 
being made to help the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign began here a little more than a week 
ago. It has been conducted at a time when 
other urgent calls are being made, and partly 
because of this fact probably the response 
has not been as large as was hoped, but 
there is now contributed $2,356.50, and more 
is coming. The committee to which these 
contributions are being sent is the citizens’ 
anti-tuberculosis committee of the Commer- 
cial Club, Board of Trade and Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
Peyton N. Clarke, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, is chairman. The interest 
in the movement was stimulated by the anti- 
tuberculosis exhibit held here in January, 
and the fact that the contributions are in 
the main small, shows that many have be- 
come concerned. 


Jewish Women’s Settlement in Los An- 
geles.—It has long been the endeavor of the 
Jewish Women’s Foreign Relief Association 
of Los Angeles to establish a _ settlement 
house. The society has announced that it 
is ready to begin this work for which it has 
rented a house, Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch, 
the president of the society, has announced 
that a number of volunteers are ready to 
start the activities of the house which will 
include a dispensary as well as the usual 
teaching and club work. 


A Luxurious Public Bath in Cincinnati— 
A public bath which contains Russian and 
Turkish baths is luxuriously new. Such a 
building has been established by a Hebrew 
congregation of Cincinnati, whose organiza- 
tion is known as the Mound Bath House As- 
sociation. The Ohio Medical Association 
has been invited to visit the institution, 
which is non-sectarian. A number of phy- 
sicians are sending patients to the Russian 
baths for treatment. : 


School Reports & School Efficiency 


David S. Snedden, Ph. D., Teachers College, 
New York, and William H. Allen, Ph. D., Late 
Secretary of the Committee on Physical 
Welfare of School Children. 


Written by specialists, but popular in 
form, a book for teachers, superintendents, 
social workers, parents and taxpayers; as 
an outgrowth of the work of the New York 
Committee on the Physical Welfare of 
School Children, it interests all who are 
trying to measure the scope, outlay and re- 
sults of American public education. 

Includes an examination of the reports 
of one hundred cities with a view to indi- 
cating in what respects they actually aid in 
school economy and administration, useful 
statistical devices fully illustrated by sample 
tables which show how any city might pre- 
pare an adequate report on the cost, work 
and results of its public school system. 

The importance of educational records is 
clearly indicated by the fact that from one- 
fourth to one-half of all money spent on city 
administration goes to the support of the 
schools. 

An examination of the annual report of 
the ee arenieat of Schools of New York 
City, the most expensive and elaborate city 
educational system in the world. 


Sent postpaid for $1.50 by 
CHARITIES and THE COMMONS 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
ros East Twenty-second Street, New York City 


Orrgrs CourRsEsS IN: 


Princt “a Theories and Methods of Social 
or. 


Practical Soclology and Economics 
Care of Families in their Homes 


Administration of Charitable and Educational 
Institutions . 


Child-Helping Agencies 
Treatment of the Criminal 
State Legislation and Administration of Charity. 


Winter Szssion: October to June, 12 lectures and 
12 hours of supervised field work per week. 


Summer Sxssion: Six weeks, June =e-ftly 24, 1908, 

No more pupils can be admitted to this year’s win- 
ter session as the maximum capacity of the School 
has been reached, Enrollment applications are now 
being received for Summer Session of 1908, and for 
Winter Session of 1908-9. 


Tue Year Boox (sent gratis on application) tells 
all about the School, its courses, terms, conditions 
of admission, Diplomas and Certificates, Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships for Social Research, and givesa 
Survey of the Field of Social Work 


SAMUBL McCUNB LINDSAY, - Director 
ROSWELL C. McCREA, Asseciate Directer 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


Richmond, Va., May 6 to 15 


RAIL ROAD RATES. ‘he Trunk Lines and 


the North Eastern Associations grant rates of 11% fare 
on the certificate plan. The South Eastern Associa- 
tion gives a rate on Special Schedule, open excursion 
equal to about 80 per cent. of regular fare. The West- 
ern and South Western make no concessions. The 
Central Association will probably make some conces- 
sion, but have not yet announced it. The Trans Con- 
tinental Lines have summer excursion rates equal to 
about 144 fare for the round trip. 


For later and full particulars, send postal card re- 
questto ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
General Secretary 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. B.—All members of the Conference and appoint- 
ed delegates have received, or will shortly receive the 
latest R. R information on a special circular 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


By MARY E. RICHMOND 


Cloth 60 Cents Limp Leather 80 Cents 
Send check or money order to 


CHARITIES AND THE Commons 


ISSUES WANTED 


HE following issues of CHARITIES 

AND THE COMMONS are needed 

to complete files which have im- 
portant reference value. Of the volumes 
preceeding 15, it is numbers of Charities 
and not The Commons, which are 
wanted. The publishers will pay ten 
cents each for any or all) of them: 


Volume XI—Index Wanted 
Volume VI—Nos. 3, 6 and 8 to end. 
V—Nos. 6, 7,8 


Volume 


The following Issues of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 


are exhausted: 


December 14, 1907; January 18 and 


January 25, 1908. 


It would be appreciated by the publish- 
ers if readers who do not preserve their 


copies will forward these numbers to 


105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS when writing to advertisers. ; 


New York 
School of Philanthropy 


105 East 22d Street, New York City 


_ Summer Session (1908) begins June 15, ends July 24 (Eleventh year).— 
Six weeks spent in the heart of New York City studying its social 
problems and the various agencies and institutions to meet them, 
under the direction of the officers and lecturers of the New York 
School of Philanthropy may increase your efficiency a hundred 
fold. There are: (1) daily lectures by people you want to hear; 
(2) class drills and discussions of the experience of workers from 
all parts of the United States. Last year thirty-five cities and 
nineteen states were represented; visits and pleasant excursions 
to representative institutions in and near New York City. 


Admission.—Without examination for those who have had professional 
or considerable volunteer experience in social work, managers, 
executive secretaries or visitors of charitable societies, and have 
had a college, normal or high school education or its equivalent. 
Persons without these qualifications may be admitted by the 
Directors of the School where special reasons justify, but persons 
without experience are advised to take the longer course in the 
winter session, which begins Oct. 1. 


Expenses.—Registration fee of $10. Board and lodging can be found 
for seven dollars per week. Incidental expenses for car-fare, 
laundry, etc., need not exceed two dollars per week. 


A Certificate of proficiency is awarded to those who complete the full 
work of the session. Write for further particulars, and if you are 
a paid officer or worker for a charitable society, ask your Board 
to send you as its representative to the summer school. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay, Director. 
Roswell C. McCrea, 
Carl Kelsey, 


Associate Directors. 
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Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners._ 
S. CUSHMAN & SONS, 4 
629 Madison avenue, New York. 


Booksellers, Publishers and Stationers._ 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. - By 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


: Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
GILLIHS COFFEE CoO., 

233 Washington street, New York. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., 

49 Vesey street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
, «11 Hast Fifty-ninthj street, New York. 


Drugs. 
EIMER & AMEND, 
205 Third avenue, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 4 


THH H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 


Electrical Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Express. 


THD LEXINGTON TRANSFER CO., 
156 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO.,, 
\ ,New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE COoO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN BUCKLB, 
‘ 872-874 Washington street, New York. 


( Groceries. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson street, New York. 
BORNHOEFT & WINDHORST, 

1229 3rd avenue, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRHD LOWRY & BRO., 

32 South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVHAGH & CO., 

Chicago, Il. 
ALEX. B, MILLDR, 

241-243 Fourth avenue, New York. 
ecae yy BROS., 

udson and North Moore streets, New York, 

JOHN §. SILLS & SONS, 


North River and 37th street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 


56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Fourth avenue, Thirteenth st i 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO. ep ee 


810 Third avenue, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. fue 
oy House Furnishing . Goods. 
Cc. H. & B. 8. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York, 
LEWIS & CONGER, i - 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kindling Wood and Hickory. 


CLARK. & WILKINS, ; 
Bleventh aye., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N. a's 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGHR, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CoO., e 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. \ 


BOSLER BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 
10th avenue—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMBEIK®, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. PDMONDS & CoO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 


Paints, Enamel. 
GELIEN & CO.; 
153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Paper. 


THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Plumbing, Ranges, Furnaces, Roofing. 


THOMAS HINDLEY & SON, 
819 6th avenue, New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRREL, 

206-208 Fulton street, New York. H 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 

182 Fulton street, New York. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 


BAY STATD SHOD & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT HLLIOTT & CO., 
180-182 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 
HNOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
827 Broadway, New York. 
Watchman’s Clocks, Electric Time System, Pro- 


gramme Clocks, Telephone Systems, -Em= 
ployees’ Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 


Electric Wiring. 


PETTHS & RANDALL CO., 
150 Nagsau street, New York City. 
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CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS: FOR 1909 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction adjourned Wednesday 
night at Richmond, Va., with Ernest P. 
Bicknell, superintendent of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, for president, and 
Buffalo as the conference city of 1909. 
Over 600 members were registered, the 
number due in part to the presence of 
members of the National Conference of 
Jewish Charities, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and the Children’s: Conference, 
all of which held sessions. a few days in 
advance. Many of the Eastern delegates 
visited Hampton Institute en route and 
participated in the institute’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary, coming away with a vivid 
impression of the work which that insti- 
tution’ is doing toward the upbuilding 
of the new South. In particular, those 
who heard the Hampton students sing 
the old plantation songs in great rolling 
Negro choruses of several hundred 
voices, have something not to be for- 
gotten. 

The conference has attracted num- 
bers of Richmond people, particularly 
the Sunday night meeting, when scores 
of men and women were denied even 
standing room when Jane Addams spoke 
in beautiful old St. Paul’s church. The 
congestion show in charge of Benjamin 
C.. Marsh and John Fox of New York, 
has been largely attended. 

_ Southern hospitality, which many dele- 
gates have experienced as individuals, 
took a general form, in a reception by 
Governor and Mrs. Swanson, and an all- 
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day excursion down the James river on 
the steamer Pocahontas. 

A report in detail of the conteennes 
will be published in a later isstie. (Une 
National Conference officers om next: 
year are as follows: ; 


President, Ernest P. Bicknell, Chicago, 
Ill.; first vice-president, Thomas D. Osborne, 
Louisville, Ky.; second vice-president, David 
F. Tilley, Boston, Mass.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Robert. W. Hebberd, New York; gen- 
eral secretary, Alexander Johnson, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; treasurer, Edward Boyle, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


On the executive committee are: 


.The officers, the ex-presidents, and George 
B. Davis, Richmond, Va.; James F. Jackson, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Ont.; 
Homer Folks, New York; Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Chicago, Ill.; Frank L. McVey, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; George B. Robinson, New 
York; F. H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa.; 
George S. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


The chairmen of committees are as 


follows: 


Reports from states, Alexander Johnson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

State supervision and administration, 
Frank A, Fetter, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Needy families, their houses and neigh- 
borhoods, Robert A. Woods, Boston, Mass. " 

Health and sanitation, Dr. John S. Fulton, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Defectives, Dr. Martin W. Barr, Elwyn, Pa. 

Statistics, John Koren, Boston, Mass. 

Children, J. B. Montgomery, Coldwater, 
Mich. 


Law breakers, Bishop Samuel. Fallows; 
Chicago, Ill. , 
Immigrants, Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, 


Ill. 
Press and publicity, H. Wirt: Steele,- Bal, 


timore, Md. 
{ 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN ASSOCIATION WORK 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is awake to the demands of the times, 
and new activities are constantly being 
undertaken for the betterment of young 
men. One of the most recent avenues 
opened up is that along which service is 
rendered to immigrants and foreign- 
speaking peoples settled in America. 
This was inaugurated by the industrial 
department of the international commit- 
tee. This department recognizes how 
essential a factor the foreign-born work- 
man is in the industries of the country. 
The cry of the entre- 
preneurs has been for 
more men, and the 
incoming thousands 
from Europe could 
not, previous to the 
present financial flur- 
ry, adequately meet 
the demand. 

It is apparent that 
a “foreigner,” ignor- 
ant of our language, 
is not the best kind 
of a man in the indus- 
tries, but other men 
have not been availa- 
ble, and the operators 
have constantly ar- 
gued, “we must get 
foreigners.” 

Under normal in- 
dustrial conditions, immigrants from 
southeastern Europe form from thirty 
to eighty per cent of employes in 
many mines, quarries, steel and iron 
mills, furnaces, coke-ovens, cement 
works, etc. This shows how depend- 
ent we are upon the “foreigner” and 
the question is, what does Christian 
America owe this man? He has been 
wronged, often maltreated, sometimes 
cheated and frequently imposed upon. 
He deserves better treatment and the as- 
sociation has entered earnestly into the 
work of helping to improve his conditions 
and character. 

A special secretary, Dr. Peter Roberts, 
has been placed in charge of this work. 
Dr. Roberts has studied the needs of the 
immigrants in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
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vania. He is the author of a painstaking 
study of the industrial and sociological 
conditions of the foreign-speaking in 
that state and he is qualified to lead in 
adapting the work of the association to 
meet these great needs. 

The association is now doing work in 
four of the ports of entry on the At- 
lantic. Its agents meet the immigrants, 
minister to their necessities, guide many 
to trustworthy boarding houses, and find 
employment for many others. Those 
who go inland are given letters and 
cards of introduction to association sec- 
retaries, who also aid them. It is inter- 
esting to know that the plan works. Im- 
migrants aided by the 
secretaries have sent 
back letters of appre- 
ciation for services 
rendered and for the 
spirit manifested. 

The leaders in this 
movement, however, 
feel that they must 
get hold of the immi- 
grant before he lands 
in New York or Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia or 
Quebec. He must be 
cultivated at the ports 
of embarkation. He 
must be told, as Rob- 
ert Watchorn, com- 
missioner of immigra- 
tion in New York, 
puts it, “that an agent 
of the Y.M.C.A. stands at the gate to 
welcome him.” With this in view, a plan 
of co-operation between the international 
committee and the world’s committee is 
being perfected, by which agents of the 
association will work in the ports of em- 
barkation in Europe, aiding immigrants 
and directing them into the hands of 
similar agents in the ports of landing as 
well as in inland centers of distribution. 

The association feels that the first im- 
pression made upon the immigrant is im- 
portant, and its aim is to safeguard the 
“foreigner” from crooks and sharps, to 
help him find his destination, his friends 
or the needed employment, and thus im- 
press upon him that he comes to a Chris- 
tian and law-abiding country. 

A conservative estimate will place the 
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total non-English speaking workers in 
the industries of America at three and a 
half million. The association feels it 
owes a duty to them. Hundreds of these 
wage earners are killed each year in mill 
and mine, because of their ignorance of 
the English language. To-day, scores of 
associations are conducting classes in 
English for foreign-born men and boys. 
Thousands of these men prematurely fill 
graves because of ignorance of the laws 
of health, conditions of living, and lack 
of intelligent adjustment to new indus- 
trial conditions. The association is try- 
ing to find ways for bringing light and 
knowledge to the foreign-speaking in 
these lines. Thousands of these men get 
into trouble for the reason that they do 
not know the ordinances of our cities and 
the laws of the land. A magistrate re- 
cently said in Youngstown: “It is the 
men who do not know English that get 
into trouble; when they learn English and 
know our laws they keep out of court.” 
The association is trying to help the 
foreign-speaking to keep out of court, by 
teaching them what the laws are, why 
they are necessary, and the duty of all 
to obey them. Thousands of foreigners 
are voters and thousands more aspire to 
that honor. It is safe to say, that hun- 
dreds of these naturalized foreign-speak- 
ing men do not know what a vote means 
in a democracy. Many of them know 
that it has pecuniary value and are not 
able to see further than that. Their pre- 
vious training and their ignorance have 
been used by sinister men to corrupt the 
ballot. When a judge in Ohio explained 
the election laws to a crowd of Magyars 
and pointed out the crime of fraudulent 
voting and the penalty, they were sur- 
prised, and their comments were: “We 
didn’t think that,” “We didn’t think it 
was wrong,” “We took the word of the 
boss that it was all right.” Secretaries 
are giving and promoting talks among 
“foreigners” on naturalization, the duties 
of naturalized citizens, the way officers 
are chosen, the duties of officers when 
chosen, and the importance of knowledge 
and conscience in the electors of a de- 
mocracy. 

These lines of activity are followed in 
four ways: By the personal touch of 
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secretaries and teachers who bring into 
service a broad sympathy for their for- 
eign-speaking brothers. By literature 
specially prepared to meet the require- 
ment of the foreign-speaking in his 
work, in his home and as a member of 
society and of the government. By lec- 
tures accompanied by stereopticon views, 
which tell them the stories of the rise 
and growth of America, the men who 
sacrificed to achieve the results of to- 
day, and the hope of to-morrow. To this 
heritage the foreign-born come, and the 
association hopes to help open their eyes 
and their hearts to its meaning, and en- 
list their sympathy and interest, their 
devotion and co-operation, in making the 
civilization of North America what it 
ought to be. By co-operation with other 
agencies who are at work in bettering 
the condition of non-English speaking 
peoples in industrial centers, and espe- 
cially in the cities much good will be 
effected. 

In this work the association is not 
attempting to proselyte any member of 
any race. Proselytism is not in the pro- 
gram. The emphasis is placed upon the 
industrial, social and moral betterment 
of all men and of all creeds. The work is 
based upon Christianity, which is the 
breath of life of the association, and 
which assumes that when Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, qualify 
themselves for good citizenship in the 
governments of North America, they will 
be better prepared to discharge their re- 
ligious vows at the altar whereat they 
worship, and it is believed that the secre- 
taries who discharge their duties to the 
foreign-speaking religiously, by their de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, have exhibited 
a better type of Christian manhood than 
can be portrayed by the most eloquent 
oratory. 


LEAGUE OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


A league has been formed in Philadel- 
phia with the object of bringing the home 
and the school into cordial co-operation 
and to perpetuate American ideals. It 
distributes pamphlets in various lan- 
guages and has a bureau of expert 
speakers among whom are educators, 
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physicians and social workers. But the 
chief means by which it effects its object 
are meetings arranged to make teachers 
and parents acquainted, to give them a 
sympathetic understanding of one an- 
other’s point of view and a realization 
that in union there is strength. The re- 
sult of the intercourse has justified the 
hopes of its promoters. Convinced that 
the teachers have their children’s welfare 
at heart, parents refrain from captious 
criticism, and the teachers, supported by 
the parents, deal more confidently with 
their charges with benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

Meetings of the kind described are 
not wholly new. They have been held in 
Philadelphia for many years and several 
associations have been formed from 
them. These have, however, worked in- 
dependently and having little influence 
have remained comparatively unknown. 
But a new movement began in Novem- 
ber, 1906, with organization as its watch- 
word. The New Century Club called a 
meeting to consider the formation of par- 
ent-teacher associations whose object 
would be the extension of co-operation 
between the home and the school. The 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers came 
forward to assist and from these bodies 
a joint committee was selected to prose- 
cute the work. It sent out a circular to 
all the schools, stating the purpose of the 
movement and offering support and aid. 

As a result, during the season of 1906- 
7 meetings of parents and teachers, with 
an aggregate attendance of 29,750, were 
held in the various schools and particu- 
larly in those of neighborhoods settled 
by foreigners. The invitations to one 
meeting were issued in three languages. 
On that occasion there were no speeches, 
for they would have had to be in all the 
tongues of the audience to be understood. 
Music and cordiality replaced oratory 
and by the time refreshments were served 
everything was on a footing of good- 
fellowship. This was the end desired. 
Teachers and parents realized that they 
were mutually interested in making the 
children the good citizens of the future 
and that they must co-operate to accom- 
plish that result. 

In October, 1907, a two days’ confer- 
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ence took place. Joseph Lee of Boston 
and Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia, were 
among the speakers. The outcome of 
the deliberations was the Philadelphia 
League of Home and School Associa- 
tions with a membership of 1,068 which 
has since increased to 2,000. It is only 


necessary to take an interest in the move- . 


ment and to pay twenty-five cents or 
more a year to be a member. 

The active interest already shown in 
the movement by prominent Philadel- 
phians, who have communicated with 
the league’s president, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Grice, promises well for a solution of the 
problem of the parent and the public 
school. 


TENEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco has fallen in line with 
the movement for tenement reform. 
The city has enacted an ordinance, in 
many respects very similar to the New 
York Tenement House Act. Some im- 
portant points of difference, however, 
are to be noted. Smaller courts are per- 
mitted in San Francisco, which is a 
change in the wrong direction. In New 
York, on account of the enormous cost 
of land, the law requires courts of only 
the minimum sizes necessary to give a 
fair amount of light and air to the rooms 
opening on them. 

But San Francisco goes considerably 
below the New York minimum. For ex- 
ample, a five story new tenement house 
in the former city may have an inner 
court on the lot line only six feet wide, 
whereas the New York law requires such 
a court to be twelve feet in width. A 
lot line inner court is one of which three 
sides are enclosed by the building itself 
and the fourth side is on the lot bound- 
ary and therefore liable to be shut in by 
an adjoining building. A court of this 
type, six feet wide and five stories deep, 
does not properly light the rooms on the 
lower floors. The rooms opening on 
these courts, moreover, are usually the 
bedrooms, for which abundant light and 
ventilation are very important as a pre- 
ventive of tuberculosis and for every 
other hygienic reason. 
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The San Francisco law also fails to re- 
quire any intake or tunnel at the bottom 
of new, enclosed courts connecting them 
with the street or yard to supply a con- 
stant current of fresh air. This is a 
most important feature of the new courts 
in New York. Without such a provision 
any court surrounded by tall buildings 
may become a “stagnant well of air.” 

On the other hand, in size of rooms 
San Francisco is slightly in advance of 
New York, where bedrooms as small as 
seven by ten feet are permitted in new 
houses. 

At least one bathroom on each floor is 
definitely required by the ordinance, a 
provision not found in the New York 
Tenement House Act, although a very 
large proportion of the new tenement 
houses here have baths. Both the New 
York and San Francisco laws require 
each new apartment to have an individ- 
ual sink and water closet, and the addi- 
tional expense of installing a bath being 
slight, owners usually find it to their ad- 
vantage to furnish it. 

The ordinance further requires a pub- 
lic sink or slop sink for every floor. 
This is a convenience for the janitor or 
janitress in cleaning the halls of large 
houses, but seems unnecessary for small 
buildings, as each tenant has a sink with- 
in his apartment in any case. 

An interesting feature of the San 
Francisco ordinance is the prohibition of 
wall paper in kitchens, pantries, water- 
closet compartments, bathrooms, laun- 
dries and toilet rooms and the require- 
ment that such rooms be painted with 
white paint. Canvas burlap as a wall 
covering is also made unlawful for any 
tenement room. Since the definition of 
a tenement includes high grade apart- 
ment houses, these are sweeping meas- 
ures, although unquestionably sanitary. 

The presence of a resident janitor or 
other responsible caretaker is mandatory 
in San Francisco for all tenement houses 
occupied by more than eight families. 
In New York the enforcement of this re- 
quirement is left to the discretion of the 
Tenement House Department, as it has 
been found, for example, that one jani- 
tor can take care of two adjoining nine- 
family houses in many instances, as sat- 
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isfactorily as of one house accommodat- 
ing twenty-two or more families, such 
as are very common here. 

The enforcement of the new ordinance 
is not centered in the hands of any one 
department, but is divided among the 
Board of Public Works, the Board of 
Health, Chief of Police, Chief Engineer 
of the Fire Department and Fire Mar- 


shal. Such a division has had most un- 
satisfactory results in other cities. 
Where the supervision of tenement 


houses has been made everybody’s busi- 
ness it has in the end proved to be no 
one’s business. Many features of the 
law, however, are excellent. 
enforced it will insure the city against 
the most serious of the evils which have 
been the curse of New York as the result 
of past years of neglect. It prohibits 
such conditions as unlighted and unven- 
tilated interior rooms, dark halls and 
school sinks and provides increased fire 
protection and improved sanitation. It 
is a distinct forward step, but is not all 
that is needed to secure good housing. 


NEW JUVENILE COURT, 
BALTIMORE 


Judge Hensler of the Juvenile Court 
of Baltimore has been elevated to the 
supreme bench of Maryland, and Jacob 
N. Moses has been appointed by Governor 
Crothers in his place. The appointment 
is particularly pleasing to the social 
workers of Baltimore. Representatives 
of the various charitable societies and a 
committee of five representative citizens 
of Baltimore talked with Governor 
Crothers on the importance of putting 
the right man in the right place. 

Mr. Moses was born in Baltimore, in 
1873; was graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1893 and from the 
law department of the University of 
Maryland in 1895. In 1899 he was elect- 
ed to the Senate of Maryland for a term 
of four years. 

Governor Crothers recently appointed 
him a member of the Pure Food Com- 
mission. He is president of the Macca- 
bean Social Settlement, a director of the 
Federated Jewish Charities and a mem- 
ber of the joint committee on law and 
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legislation of the Federated Charities. 
He established, and is in charge of, the 
Legal Aid Bureau connected with the 
Federated Jewish Charities. 


The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History 


Simon N. Patten 


The following letter explains itself. 
The editorial referred to is that of 
Cuarities, March 28. 


March 28, 1908. 
DEAR Dr. DEVINE: 

Your editorials and Social Forces I always 
read with profound interest and satisfac- 
tion. What I read in this week’s issue is 
not only admirable, but it is more timely 
than you perhaps are aware. It emphati- 
cally silences statements that I have heard 
again and again from ministers and others 
to the effect that the Charity Organization 
Society workers and especially the School 
of Philanthropy is permeated with ethically 
erroneous ideas adopted in toto from Dr. 
Patten’s writings, especially his New Basis 
of Civilization and his Hconomic Interpre- 
tation of History. I consider the criticisms 
on Dr. Patten’s position well based. He 
makes everything of economics and very 
little of the moral forces and the religious 
forces which are the driving forces of all 
economic betterment. He does not seem 
to agree with what Benjamin Kidd wrote 
many years ago in his Social Evolution, 
that the religious forces are after all the 
motors of advancing civilization. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. WHITON. 


The writer of this letter is a friend. 
I mean by this not that he is a personal 
acquaintance but that he has ideals, in- 
terests and sympathies that are the 
same as those which move me. How 
comes it that one who is fair-minded 
should make such serious charges? 
Were this an individual opinion I might 
pass it by but I have reason to believe 
that others have a like opinion and dis- 
trust my writings even when they are 
pleased by my expressions; and I cannot 
afford to be indifferent for I desire to 
appeal to social workers and to get them 
to appreciate more fully the importance 
of their work and its bearing on current 
events. 

The source of the false impression lies 
in the fact that my books are seldom read 
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and the impressions the public get of 
them come second hand through the com- 
ments of other writers. And when a 
popular writer puts a given interpreta- 
tion on one that is not read the impres- 
sion is carried on by other writers who 
do not take the trouble to look up the 
original. 

The cause of my trouble comes from 
an early use of the phrase, “The eco- 
nomic interpretation of history” and my 
firm insistence on the importance of us- 
ing economic data in interpreting his- 
torical events. All this would have been 
innocent enough and no one would have 
found fault with it if it were not for the 
fact that the phrase was seized upon to 
popularize a radically different doctrine. 
The occasion was the popularization of 
Marx’s Socialistic views by Professor 
Seligman in his Economic Interpretation 
of History. Marx never used the phrase 
that Professor Seligman used as his title 
nor had Marx the idea which writers up 
to this time had employed this phrase to 
convey. He had called his theory “his- 
torical materialism.” It had also been 
referred to as the materialistic view of 
history and some of his foreign disciples 
called it “economic determinism” but no 
one regarded it as an “economic inter- 
pretation” because this latter term con- 
veys an idea which cannot be harmonized 
with materialism. Although I disagree 
with the new use to which Professor Se- 
ligman puts the phrase I would have no 
eround of complaint if he had not gone 
on to pronounce my views to be an exag- 
geration of those of Marx. He speaks 
in direct connection with my name of the 
differences between the “scientist and 
fanatic” and of the “vagaries of over- 
enthusiastic advocates.” No passages 
from my book are cited to show that my 
philosophy is materialistic or that there 
is any connection between my views and 
those of Marx except those due to the 
new use to which he is putting a term I 
had emphasized. This sudden change of 
terminology is the only basis I know of 
beneath the charge that my writings are 
materialistic. 

As, however, the new use of the phrase 
has become general it is necessary for me 
to contrast the older with the new usage 
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so as to make my meaning clear. When 
Marx used the term “materialistic con- 
cept of history” he had in mind the con- 
trast between historical idealism and his- 
torical materialism. He opposed ideal- 
ism and favored materialism. But both 
these phases of German thought were 
historical. All were agreed that the 
present was the child of the past and that 
present events were to be interpreted 
through similar past events. In con- 
. trast to this the economic interpretation 
of history holds that we know more of 
the present than of the past and that past 
events are to be interpreted in the light of 
present events. We must first study the 
present to understand the past, for the 
same economic laws existed then as now 
and they can best be studied in the pres- 
ent where we have the advantage of com- 
plete data and better observations. 

The reasoning of historians is not an 
interpretation of history through the 
present but an interpretation of present 
through past events. Marx was an his- 
torian trying to throw light on present 
events; he was not an economist trying 
as I have done to throw light on the past. 
My view is not an exaggeration of 
Marx’s but the opposite; for I taught a 
distrust of past events and all doctrines 
based on them. Historical materialism 
cannot be accepted by an economist on 
any data the past may offer. If he makes 
materialism a premise he must find it in 
the present and prove it by means of 
present data. But no economist finds 
the present wholly materialistic and 
hence he starts his studies of past epochs 
with the expectation that he will there 
find the same idealism, altruism and sym- 
pathy of which the present gives abun- 
dant proof. At the same time anyone 
who studies the present will find that 
present thought is largely economic and 
therefore he will be disposed to believe 
that the thought of the past will also be 
to a large degree based on economic con- 
ditions. 

A recent socialistic writer has said 
“that the relations of men to one another 
in the matter of making a living are the 
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main underlying causes of men’s habits 
of thought and feeling; their notions of 
right; propriety and legality; their insti- 
tutions of society and government, their 
wars and revolutions.’ I shall use this 
statement to contrast my views with those 
of Marx rather than his well known 
statements,’ because it throws in better 
relief the nature of the differences be- 
tween an economic and materialistic con- 
cept of social change. I think that eco- 
nomic changes are the cause of thought 
development but not of feeling and mo- 
tives. Thought is acquired, feelings and 
motives are natural. There is no evi- 
dence that the natural characters of men 
have changed during the epoch recorded 
in history. We enter life practically as 
our distant ancestors entered it. And 
their motives are our motives, their feel- 
ings are our feelings but our thoughts 
are not their thoughts. I agree with the 
writer of the above quoted letter that “re- 
ligious forces are the motors of advanc- 
ing civilization.” I agree because I do 
not see that economics, science or any 
other thought force has as yet made an 
impression on the real motives and feel- 
ings of men. Deep down below the 
play of surface currents we are what we 
always have been and yet the thought of 
each age comes out of the economic 
changes which evoke its activity. 

There is a great difference between 
saying a man is what he eats and that 
a man must eat to live. It is this latter 
more modest proposition which I hold; 
it is the former that lies at the basis of 
the material concept of history. It is a 
confusing of the two which makes Pro- 
fessor Seligman think my doctrine is an 
exaggeration of that of Marx. 

Should any reader care to know what 
my views are on the topics mentioned in 
the above letter I refer him to the clos- 
ing paragraphs of my Development of 
English Thought. These views he may 
not like, but I am sure he will free me 
from the charge of underestimating the 
importance of moral and religious forces. 


1Ghent, Mass and Class, page 9. 
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The Good Neighbor Again 
Zilpha D. Smith 


Associate Director Boston School 
for Social Workers 


Professor Patten and Dr. Devine, in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons of Feb- 
ruary 29, mistaking the purpose of Miss 
Richmond’s book, miss an opportunity 
to welcome an ally in the educational 
propaganda needed to insure improve- 
ment of conditions. Instead, they seem 
to suggest that she is indifferent to that 
improvement, which, in truth, all three 
urge in their varying ways and to di- 
verse audiences. Though they differ as 
to the value or the place of personal serv- 
ice, and in their definition of the word 
“neighbor,” yet each is working for a 
common end. 

“Who is Miss Richmond’s ‘good neigh- 
bor’?” I asked of a friend who had not 
read the book, but had heard much about 
it from others. ‘The good citizen,” was 
the answer; while one who had heard of 
it only through Professor Patten’s article 
and the editorial thereon, replied, “The 
friendly visitor.” The book is not “a 
manual for charity workers,” though an 
excellent book for them to lend to friends 
who wonder what they are about. One 
such lent it to a professor in a scientific 
school, who later volunteered the com- 
ment that the chapter on housing could 
not have been improved by the pen of a 
trained sanitarian. 

The book is addressed to the contrib- 
utor, the church member (p. 27), and to 
others of charitable minds, who, like the 
Samaritan in the parable, wish to be kind 
to strangers and to pay others for serv- 
ices to these strangers which they cannot 
render themselves; and who may be 
willing like him to make a follow-up in- 
quiry to, learn if they have paid enough 
(pp. 15, 111). Miss Richmond suggests 
that in our day even the action of legis- 
lative committees is necessary to express 
this earlier ideal of neighborliness (p. 
15), and to remedy the bad conditions 
which the book considers and would help 
to remove (pp. 26-7). To gain a wider 
recognition of the need of modified meth- 
ods in dealing with poverty and its causes, 
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she sets herself the task of describing 
without technicalities the various ways 
in which modern Samaritans may use to- 
day’s complex systems of inns and inn- 
keepers in assisting those who have fallen 
among thieves (p. 19). One chapter 
urges the need of better schools, of clean 
and decent streets, of playgrounds, and 
another the abolition of child-labor. Still 
another is given to improvement in the 
conditions of adult labor, one to housing, 
and one to the cure and prevention of dis- . 
ease, while suggestions are made to the 
consumer, the employer and the landlord 
who would be good neighbors to those 
their acts affect. Income-altruism is ad- 
vised, and service altruism with it (p. 17 
and Ch. ix), though not “versus citizen- 
ship.” Opportunities of service without 
going more than a few steps out of one’s 
way are pointed out (e. g., p. 117),—op- 
portunities of service to persons one may 
never see. The work of the friendly vis- 
itor is described not as that of an “iso- 
lated wanderer” nor as “looking up cases 
needing aid,” but as introduced and guid- 
ed by others including professional work- 
ers (pp. 102, 105-110, 144), while here 
as elsewhere in the book (pp. 17-18), it is 
shown that efforts begun to cure the indi- 
vidual lead to preventive measures affect- 
ing many. 

Of the agencies with whom Miss Rich- 
mond would have the good neighbor co- 
operate intelligently, twenty are named 
which concern themselves only with im- 
proving conditions, five (hospitals, etc.) 
provide physical care, while fourteen 
work for one or the other of these, and 
also for character. 

In short, the book does not under- 
emphasize the improvement of condi- 
tions, nor to me, does it seem to over- 
emphasize the need of volunteer service. 
Indeed, if it were a brief for personal 
service it would be open to criticism for 
describing only the friendly visitor, while 
there are volunteer probation officers, 
volunteers who assist nurses and doctors, 
volunteer savings collectors and club- 
leaders, and what not. 

As to the value and place of personal 
service, I put aside consideration of Miss 
Richmond’s book, and speak for myself. 

How to get enough of “such financial 
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outlay and civic action as will improve 
the conditions under which the less fortu- 
nate live” is a practical question before 
us all. We realize the truth of Professor 
Patten’s remark in his New Basis of Civ- 
ilization that “there is no fire in the citi- 
zen’s blood to illumine the nobility of 
paying higher taxes Altruism 
knocks at his purse in vain when gk 
the ambulance surgeon arrives and the 
volunteer is superseded.” 

Professor Patten tells us that “our im- 
aginations must be sharpened to see in 
the check-book an agent as spiritual and 
poetic as the grime and bloodstain of 
ministering hands’”—but he does not tell 
us how to stir the imagination to that 
point, nor how to cultivate the judgment 
which shall send the checks to the right 
places. Personal service does both, help- 
ing us to see through the life of one, the 
needs of many. Volunteers help to awak- 
en the social conscience of the commu- 
nity, and they inspire their friends to 
give. Of thirty-four gifts and legacies 
received by a society using volunteers, 
thirteen came from volunteer workers 
themselves, and at least eight others 
through knowledge of the society’s work 
gained from volunteers. 

The check-book is a possession of the 
few, but citizenship requires the co-oper- 
ation of all. Money alone could not have 
freed New Orleans from yellow-fever ; 
but given in addition to money the serv- 
ice of all the citizens, from the child of 
the immigrant and the native artisan or 
clerk up to the richest man who staid to 
help, and the work was complete. “Con- 
ditions” are made up in part of streets 
and houses, but much more of the men 
and women who use or control them. 

Even those with check-books need 
other expression for their altruism. Ac- 
tive service makes a man face bad con- 
ditions cheerfully, because he feels the 
movement to improve them in his own 
pulses. A man for instance whose cheer- 
ful service in the past has helped many 
a boy, and has bettered conditions also, 
but whose home affairs now prevent his 
giving personal work, cannot bring him- 
self to read CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MoNS because he finds it too depressing. 

Professor Patten believes that volun- 
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teers should be advised to work with so- 
cial settlements, and not with charity 
organization societies. I find it best to 
introduce volunteers to strangers, 
through whatever agency takes pains to 
do three things: to consider the aptitudes 
of the volunteer, to choose among the 
many possible services that he can best 
render, and to give him training,—mean- 
ing by training the use of his own pow- 
ers under guidance. In one city this 
agency may be the settlement, in another 
the society for organizing charity, in an- 
other the group working with the juve- 
nile court or the playground. The agency 
chosen for these reasons may not be of 
the same kind in different districts of 
one city, as I have had occasion to ob- 
serve at close range in the last four 
years when I have been sending from 
twenty to fifty volunteers a year to dif- 
ferent agencies and getting reports from 
both sides as to the results. Some of 
these volunteers offer much service, some 
very little, some know the kind of work 
they wish to do, others vaguely want to 
do something,—yet there are both settle- 
ment leaders and charity organization 
workers who can use effectively any one 
of them, and at the same time broaden 
their view of life and win their support 
for larger schemes. 

Many of the persons known to a so- 
ciety for organizing charity are also 
found at the settlement, and every chari- 
ty worker knows that Professor Patten’s 
classification of the cases met by a chari- 
table society into frauds on the one hand 
and the victims of crushing misfortunes 
due to bad conditions on the other, does 
not fit the facts. For statistical evidence 
to the contrary, see Miss Brandt’s analy- 
sis of the applicants to the New York 
Charity Organization Society (in CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons, Jan. 6, 1906), 
in which she concludes that most of the 
families are ordinarily self-supporting, 
and that they are found in just the cir- 
cumstances that offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for influences which shall tend to 
remove them to a safe distance from the 
“poverty line.” 

Of the many friendly visitors I have 
known I cannot recall one who has 
turned socialist, as Professor Patten says 
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they do. Though I am not of their doc- 
trine, socialists willing to work and serve 
for to-day’s possible gains seem to me 
more hopeful and helpful as members of 
society, than those whose friendship with 
others of like tastes encloses them for the 
present from the sight of distress, but 
who now and then sign a check for the 
common good. 

Nor have I found friendly visitors as 
discourteous, as “curious” or as “badly- 
advised” as those he describes. They 
did need guidance; both the novice 
among them and the experienced visitor 
sought it; and their service profited by 
the interpretation of their own experience 
through that of other visitors and of pro- 
fessional workers. 

While Professor Patten presents the 
voluntary visitor as an incipient social- 
ist, Dr. Devine associates the doctrine of 
personal service, not on boards and com- 
mittees but in friendly visiting, with the 
London Charity Organisation Society, 
and characterizes it as the orthodox 
view! Yet London uses volunteer visi- 
tors only as almoners to aged pensioners, 
and many American societies have never 
added the enlistment of volunteers to the 
other “orthodox” methods. Is it fair to 
strike an average between the two gen- 
tlemen, and conclude that we who believe 
in friendly visitors hold a safe position on 
middle ground? . 


Like most words, “neighbor” has 
several meanings, and if a _ writer 
makes clear (and all three of ours 
do) in which meaning he uses the 


word, I have no quarrel with him. In 
social work one observes that he who 
begins by seeking a personal relation—a 
neighborly one, if you please to call it 
so,—is stimulated in his citizenship. He 
who begins as a citizen finds himself nec- 
essarily working with others whose train- 
ing and tastes are unlike his own and 
presently making friends among them. 
And when one fixes upon a certain se- 
quence from beginning to end as between 
neighborliness and character, between 
citizenship and improved conditions, it 
is difficult to make the formula square 
with real life. Agencies supported by tax- 
ation are usually supposed to represent 
citizenship, yet among the fourteen 
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agencies I have counted as working in 
part for character, two are supported by 
taxes,—the probation officers and the 
municipal lodging-house. When the first 
juvenile court was established in Chica- 
go in 1899, a juvenile court committee 
raised funds to pay probation officers and 
secured volunteers for that service also. 
The successes of probation work are 
counted in the future character of the 
children under oversight. Now that the 
county pays probation officers, the juve- 
nile court committee continues to pro- 
vide volunteers to assist them, and pushes 
forward to the improvement of condi- 
tions, the work of prevention. Its 
branches, protective leagues, also use 
both volunteers and paid workers and 
their efforts have improved the cheap 
theaters and dance halls, and prevented 
sales to minors of liquors and of harmful 
drugs. Thus it has come about that citi- 
zens are paying through taxes for work 
which directly influences character. Vol- 
unteers are both helping by service and 
supporting with money work to improve 
conditions. Which are neighbors and 
which are citizens? And what does it 
matter while they do the work which shall 
gain both ends? 


Gaining Health in the 
West 


Reviewed by Frank D. Witherbee 


Assistant Secretary agree er: Society for 
Organizing Charity 


It is but a few years since the most 
prevalent advice given to patients suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis was to. go west. 
What were considered hopeless cases had 
been known to recover wholly in the fa- 
vorable climate of Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, or Arizona, and the chief emphasis 
was placed on the importance of getting 
there. How a person was to fare after 
he got there was, unfortunately, a sec- 
ondary consideration, and the untold suf- 
fering of thousands who went, either 
when the disease was too advanced or 
with insufficient means of support, makes 
a black chapter in the history of the dis- 


1Gaining Health in the West, by George B. Price, 
New York. Pp. 139, $1 net. This work cau be ob- 
tained at publisher's price through the offices of CHAR- 
ITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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ease. 
have gone west, they have been, after all, 
only the exceptional cases. The great 
mass of the sufferers from tuberculosis 
have remained at home, or have gone 
to nearby sanatoriums, and this will con- 
tinue to be the case, only to a more 
marked degree than formerly. For in 
discussing the treatment of the disease 
to-day we are giving the subject a dif- 
ferent emphasis. Expert opinion tells us 
not to spend so much time searching out 
exceptional cases, but to educate every 
community in the local possibilities of 
prevention and cure. And scientific in- 
vestigation supplemented by much popu- 
lar discussion is making us bold to proph- 
esy the ultimate practical eradication of 
this much-dreaded scourge even in those 
sections of the country where it thrives 
most. 

Granting, however, that a person is 
infected with the disease, and that he is 
the exceptional one in point of view of 
circumstances, then this little book, which 
is the result of Mr. Price’s seven years’ 
experience in the West, has especial in- 
terest and value. It tells in very read- 
able style of the many virtues of the 
country and climate and how it is pos- 
sible for them to act as wonderful helps 
to a sure recovery. But the author does 
well to emphasize strongly the fact that 
the almost constant sunshine, together 
with the clear pure air, are only aids to 
recovery and can in no sense be made 
substitutes for the essentials of diet, all 
necessary physical comforts, and a con- 
tented mind. 

In the chapter on Where and How to 
Live, the reader is given advice quite 
different from that which is frequently 
given by local physicians. Their orders 
are often quite imperative that boarding 
house life in town is not to be taken in 
preference to ranch life. But Mr. Price 
makes out a strong case against a too 
hasty choosing of the ranch by citing its 
usual lack of comforts, its considerable 
remove from the physician, the post-office 
or from telephone or telegraph, its fre- 
quent lack of congenial companionship 
and the consequent dangers in an emer- 
gency, not to mention the almost inevi- 
table loneliness and depression. Ordi- 
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nary boarding house life has its draw- 
backs, but if the patient has been well 
trained to care for himself, the chances 
of infecting others or of being re-infected 
himself are reduced to a minimum. Here 
it is possible to find suitable companions 
and the life about him fits in better with 
the sort of experience the average tu- 
berculosis patient has had. Mr. Price 
does not mention the fact that many who 
go west drift into lodging houses where 
one can only hire a room and must take 
his meals in a restaurant. There is little 
to be said in favor of this mode of living 
for well people anywhere, and the things 
to be said against it for sick people in 
the West cannot be put too strongly. 
Living in a tent and keeping house are 
both given their proper value in the dis- 
cussion. And the brief for sanatorium 
life is well taken. Of all the modes of 
living in this far away section of the 
country the well kept sanatorium offers 
the most comforts and the least dangers. 
Its well ordered regularity create condi- 
tions most favorable to rapid progress 
no matter in what stage of the disease the 
patient may be. 

One of the most interesting, partly be- 
cause it is most unusual in printed dis- 
cussion of this problem of tuberculosis, 
is the chapter on marital obligations. The 
chief weakness in this special climate 
method of treatment is the inability of 
most people to foresee results and to 
count the cost. And perhaps the most 
intangible quantity to figure upon is the 
spiritual element. Fidelity to the absent 
one and faithfulness to one’s own high- 
est principles are often subjected to a 
test of the severest kind by long separa- 
tion and uncertainty regarding the out- 
come. If the relations between minister 
and people were of the proper kind, a 
man’s spiritual adviser would be as im- 
portant a one to call in consultation when 
a long separation is contemplated as to 
obtain the medical expert’s judgment re- 
garding the other elements involved. Mr. 
Price discusses this delicate subject with 
rare good sense. 

Getting employment is nearly always 
viewed as one of the last items to be 
given consideration by the uninitiated. 
By those who know, it is easily of fore- 
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most importance, first as to whether the 
patient should attempt any work at all, 
and second, as to whether it is within 
reason for him to expect to find work 
such as he is able to do. After settling 
down in a community and forming ac- 
quaintances, and after it has been fully 
demonstrated that he can stand the strain, 
he may fit into a place that will main- 
tain him adequately. If he has means to 
invest in a venture of his own there is 
undoubted opportunity. But for the new 
arrival to expect to find work at once, 
particularly if he is in need of earning 
immediately, is to doom him to bitter dis- 
appointment, and may result in great in- 
justice to the community if he becomes 
dependent. 

How to avoid loneliness, a discussion 
of the social and ethical aspects of the 
different communities, and an apprecia- 
tive word on “the lure of the West” are 
other topics which are treated with the 
insight of one who evidently has a re- 
sourceful nature and adapts himself read- 
ily to the conditions which surround him. 
If all patients suffering from tuberculosis 
were equally resourceful there can be ‘no 
question but that the West has much to 
offer. But the resources which present 
day methods of treating the disease are 
developing offer large inducements to 
the average patient to remain at home. 


Elements of Hygiene’ 
Reviewed by L. L. Dock 


The volume of convenient size, issued as 
a reprint of the second part of Hough & 
Sedgwick’s The Human Mechanism, is an ad- 
mirable text-book for the general reader of 
intelligence, and contains in clear and read- 
able form a vast amount of information, 
much of it of an elementary character, which 
is little assimilated and less employed by 
the majority of fairly well-informed persons. 
Personal hygiene, domestic hygiene and 
sanitation, public hygiene and_ sanita- 
tion are treated with succinctness, yet with 
an interesting method, and the book should 
be widely and attentively read by all who 
are living in a state of ignorance of or in- 
difference to the daily practical observance 
of sanitary principles. 

In speaking of the duty of the individual 


1Hlements of Hygiene, Sanitation, being Part II of 
the Human Mechanism: its Physiology, Hygiene and 
the Sanitation of its Surroundings, by Theodore Hough 
and William Sedgwick, pp. 291—557. Price $1.25. 
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in support of measures designed to promote 
the public health, and in the paragraph 
mentioning what the public may do to pro- 
tect the health of the individual, the authors 
might well, we think, have drawn attention 
to the social cruelty of the overwork of in- 
dustrial populations as a factor of extreme 
importance, though too often entirely dis- 
regarded in the propagation of certain in- 
fectious diseases, notably tuberculosis in its 
various forms. It is true that sanitary 
dwellings, pure water supply, clean milk and 
eficient scavenging, school hygiene, and no- 
tification to the authorities of all infectious 
disorders are public measures of high im- 
portance, but overwork underlies and ante- 
dates them all, as the appropriate soil and 
site underly the model house. It is a singu- 
lar fact that this primary cause of disease 
is almost universally treated with negligence 
even in handbooks as excellent as this, and 
that, in discussing measures preventive of 
tuberculosis it is rarely mentioned except 
in some off-hand generalization as to per- 
sonal hygiene. Overwork, however, as a 
medium for the propagation of disease, lies 
outside of personal hygiene, as it is not al- 
ways possible for the individual to protect 
hims lf. It therefore falls within the scope 
of public management and control. 


Two Volumes of the Art of 


Life Series’ 


Reviewed by Bertha A. Peppeard 


The Use of the Margin is a fitting intro- 
duction to the Art of Life series, of which 
Professor Griggs is the editor. Those ac- 
quainted with Professor Griggs as a lecturer 
will take a keen pleasure in finding his charm 
transferred to this book, in which is seen 
one aspect of his philosophy of life. Those to 
whom this is an introduction to the author 
will be eager to become better acquainted. 

The Use of the Margin tells us that life 
is not a science, but an art wherein each 
experimental step leads to unforeseen results. 
The purpose of the series is to illumine the 
path, not to solve the problem of living. 

This first volume is especially a book for 
the ambitious man who feels that because 
he has so much less margin than his neigh- 
bor it is useless to attempt to make that 
margin count. Professor Griggs tells us 
that every man has the same ineczme and 
one reason that some men make so much 
greater impress than others upon the life 
of the world, and get so much more from 
their own lives, is because they value their 
margin, even though it be but fifteen min- 


The Use of the Margin: Edward Howard Griggs. 
‘ac by B. W. Huebsch, New York, pp. 64, 
_ “Where Knowledge Fails.” Earl Barnes. 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, New York, $.50. 
books may be purchased at publishers price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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utes a day, so much that they never “kill 
time” but make every second of it live. 

The author urges the necessity for concen- 
tration in the use of the margin, whether 
it be for work, rest, or play. And he sug- 
gests that for “one who hopes, in either 
work or play, to achieve something signifi- 
cant, dissipation—the wasting of one’s capi- 
tal stock,—must, in any aspect of life, be 
rigorously excluded.” 

It is suggested that an amazing influence 
on moral and intellectual life is found in 
the following of one definite intellectual in- 
terest through the years, even though but a 
half hour, three times a week, be devoted 
to it. Another suggestion for the use of 
the margin is that of cultivating the lost 
art of meditation. “To live well, one must 
be friends with oneself.” “One high use 
of the margin is to enable us to cultivate the 
art of courtesy that enables us to recover 
the art of friendship.” And we are warned 
that nature is an ever-present, but usually 
sadly-neglected, friend. 

“Tf then we will habitually use in such 
ways the margin that is ours to spend as 
we please, shall we not increase immeasur- 
ably the capital, in character, intelligence 
and appreciation, of our lives? We may 
hope then to be lifted out of the routine of 
daily existence into wide unity with the 
best in nature and man.” 

Where Knowledge Fails also has an 
introduction by the editor, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, in which he says that the 
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aim of the series is to bring together 
chapters on the problems to be faced in the 
supreme art of living, and that the prob- 
lems on which all others rest is that of faith 
and religion. “Our moral need is not to 
prove what we would like to prove, but to 
know what we can dare to believe and build 
our lives on. Can I dare to live as if I were 
the grass of the field, which today is, and 
tomorrow is cast into the oven, or as if each 
act of my life had infinite meaning’’? 

For those who are wandering and wonder- 
ing among the problems on the borderland 
between knowledge and faith this volume by 
Professor Earl Barnes will prove a valuable 
aid. We are asked many questions which 
have absorbed the whole life.of some of the 
great thinkers, and Professor Barnes shows 
that even the entire devotion of the brilliant 
minds of men like Kant and Spencer has 
not been able to discover an absolutely in- 
disputable answer, and yet we individually 
continue to have an unshaken belief in the 
facts questioned. 

Professor Barnes says: “When my senses 
are adequate and my reasoning fairly secure 
I must follow their decisions. I must not 
appeal to faith when I have to earn a living 
or when my child has diphtheria.” ‘All that 
can be known must be known; and faith 
must never hesitate to make way for knowl- 
edge.” On the other hand the author pleads, 
“not for details; but for the right of a man 
to believe what he cannot fully know with- 
out forfeiting his intellectual respectability.” 
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NOT ON CHELSEA COMMITTEE 


To THE EDITOR: 
In Mr. Lee’s article in your number of 
May 2 on The Chelsea Fire, it was by mis- 
take that my name was given as that of a 
member of the committee on special needs, 
and I should be greatly obliged if you will 
let me say in your number of May 16, that I 
am not on that or any other committee. 

I have been but a few times in Chelsea— 
only long enough to know how finely, intelli- 
gently and unwearyingly other people—far 
too many to name—have worked and are 
working. 

Boston. 


FRANCES R. MOorSE. 


A CORRECTION 


To THE EDITOR: 

By a printer’s error I was made to say in 
your issue of May 9, that the St. Louis Ten- 
ement House Association had limited its 
dividend to two per cent. It should have 
been five. Five per cent is “investment 
philanthropy” with all the chances in its 
favor, and will succeed in St. Louis, as the 
City and Suburban Homes Company has 
made it succeed in New York; with men 
like Dr. Taussig and his board pushing for 
the day of justice to the toiler. 

Jacos A. Rus. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


A Village Cleaning Day—Vacant Lot Gardening—Civic Spirit in Dubuque— 
Philadelphia’s High Hopes—A Park Appeal in Lowell 


A VILLAGE CLEANING DAY 


A model “cleaning day” has been con- 
ducted by the Village Improvement Society 
of Edgeworth, Pa., the first experiment of its 
kind in that vicinity. It was really a day 
and ahalf. A half holiday was given in the 
public schools that the children might clean 
up the yards, and for this work four gold 
prizes were awarded, an inspection commit- 
tee making the rounds to determine where 
the best work had been done. Next day, 
cleaning day proper, the borough teams 
hauled free of charge from any residence all 
the rubbish that had been collected. It is 
a pity, of course, that volunteer work of this 
kind should ever be needed in a community, 
but very frequently it is needed, and a vil- 
lage improvement society can be very effic- 
ient. 


VACANT LOT GARDENING 


Owing to the industrial depression, this 
spring has seen a great increase in vacant 
lot gardening by the poor. Many communi- 
ties in which it has not been conducted in 
years took up the work again, while in the 
cities where it has been continuously prac- 
ticed, it has been undertaken on a much 
larger scale than heretofore. Of the latter 
class Philadelphia is the most prominent, 
and because there the Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion Association has carried on its excellent- 
ly organized work with increasing energy 
for eleven years the results are closely stud- 
ied. The table of comparative figures given 
below is taken from the Philadelphia JIn- 
quirer. 

These are very interesting figures, and 
they fully bear out the claim that for every 
dollar contributed there is $100 in direct 
money return, to say nothing of physical 
and social gains. 


No. Persons 


No. 
Year Gardens. Affected. 
1 bo ee graeme rR Be 100 528 
SO Siete teeta een eee eG 162 770 
MUS Oona a creat tae 292 1,495 
BD Oe ture oc neieee 520 2,946 
TREN es ee eet eve 632 2,386 
UAV EAieroMiee Aten iiss te 794 3,775 
Hatten cat eiier forthe 768 8,609 
AUD As cperetecch aot ao tekes 756 3,000 
GING) yerves ayaneves st hanes 750 8,500 
BEAU) O'swara fevers reget tare 800 4,000 
LAD See ane ere el = oe 800 4,000 


CIVIC SPIRIT IN DUBUQUE 


The awakened civic spirit which resulted 
from a report on the improvement possibili- 
ties of Dubuque has taken a definite direc- 
tion. The Dubuque Woman’s Club, through 
its civic division, has purchased a pictur- 
esque strip of steep bluff on West Highth 
street, to be forever preserved, unmarred, to 
the people. Several circumstances combine 
to add to the interest of this unusual enter- 
prise. In the first place, the billboards 
which make the bluff hideous, will be re- 
moved. Secondly the purchase extends over 
the crest of the bluff, which is one of the 
finest viewpoints in the city, and though 
the summit is at present inaccessible it is 
hoped that a way may be found to make it 
available as a neighborhood park. Dubuque 
has no park commission as yet, and another 
result of the report is a very earnest agita- 
tion for one, which in time must succeed— 
but it was clear that for the present the 
people could depend upon no municipal body 
to purchase this particular site. That there 
was danger in delay had been proved by the 
rapidity with which other good park sites 
had been secured for residential and insti- 
tutional purposes. Thus it was necessary 
for the public spirit of individuals to assert 
itself. That a division of the Woman’s Club 
should have acted in the matter, shows how 
widespread the newly awakened interest is; 
and is particularly appropriate as the 
Woman’s Club, by obtaining the assistance 
of the Commercial Club and Trades and 
Labor Congress, had been instrumental in 
securing the report from which the park re- 
sults. Finally, the club’s activity puts the 
women in a much better position to make 
later demands upon officials, since they have 
themselves done what they could for the 
public good. It may be added, that while 
the beauty of such sites as that which the 


Average Total Cast 
Total Product per to 
Product. Garden. Contributors. 
$6,000.00 $60.00 $1,825.33 
9,700.00 59.87 2,266.76 
14,810.80 49.35 2,650.30 
24,600.00 47.30 8,962.48 
80,000.00 47.46 4,480.94 
50,000.00 62.80 5,556.80 
36,000.00 47.00 4,837.27 
37,000.00 49.00 6,148.85 
37,500.00 50.00 5,430.47 
55,000.00 68.75 5,332,37 
54,000.00 67.50 5,876.98 
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women have purchased has been always 
sufficiently obvious; and while it has been 
clear that they were being shamefully neg- 
lected, and that the viewpoints were rapidly 
passing beyond the public’s reach, it remain- 
ed for the report of an outside authority to 
arouse the people to action. Perhaps, after 
all, the main value of the deed, as also its 
pertinence to conditions in other cities, is 
its suggestion for the future. Dubuque has 
many of these picturesque rocky cliffs to 
which the public has heretofore paid no at- 
tention. Where they are far enough back 
from the street, houses are shoved in be- 
tween and they are relegated to back yards. 
When they are on the street’s edge, as at 
this point on West Highth street, they tend 
to become a conspicuous site for billboards, 
and their beautiful ferns and creepers are 
torn away or hidden. But the women who 
have bought the strip of bluff which, being 
unsuitable for ‘buildings, cost v:ry little, 
propose, before they give it to the public, to 
remove the billboards and, as the report sug- 
gested, to plant vines that shall grow against 
the rock, to put ferns again into the crevices, 
to clean away the underbrush and deadwood 
where the slope is slightly more gradual, and 
to make a place beautiful to look upon if 
not to occupy. All this which must surely 
Tesult in a better appreciation of the city’s 
other bluffs, half promises that the little city 
may come to have a distinctive beauty of its 
own. It is clear that the women of Dubuque 
are of the right stuff. 


PHILADELPHIA’S HIGH HOPES 


The reports of the Fairmount Park Art 
Association of Philadelphia are always in- 
teresting, for this ancient and honorable or- 
ganization—its last annual meeting was its 
thirty-sixth—with its large clientage, its con- 
servative management, its relatively enor- 
mous balance of invested funds, has some- 
thing the character of a savings bank. 
It is typically Philadelphian. The treasurer 
reports, indeed, more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in the various funds. 
But the association is progressive, for its 
conservatism is that of carefulness, not of 
lethargy; and following the amendment of 
its charter a year ago, by which it is re- 
quired “to promote and foster the beautiful 
in the city of Philadelphia in its architec- 
ture, improvements and general plan,” the 
board of trustees took up the study of some 
of the larger problems which the develop- 
ment of the city beautiful presents. The 
time was especially favorable for such ac- 
tion, as the great diagonal parkway which 
is to connect the park with the center of the 
city was assured, the project of a municipal 
art gallery was under earnest discussion, 
and the old reservoir at Fairmount—no 
longer needed for water storage—had put 
into municipal possession “the finest build- 
ing site in the city.” The trustees decided 
that expert study of the possibilities thus 
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created was most advisable and they em- 
ployed three prominent local architects, Pro- 
fessor Cret and Messrs. Zantzinger and 
Trumbauer, to plan “a comprehensive scheme 
for the development of the parkway and of 
that portion of the park itself with which 
it was to be connected.” The commission 
studied the subject very carefully, was in 
constant communication with the mayor and 
with the heads of the municipal departments 
most interested, and at the annual meeting 
brought in its report. In this two plans 
were presented, a “best” and a “compro- 
mise.” It is not worth while perhaps to 
go into details here, for it would require 
much description of local conditions; but a 
very spacious and imposing effect is prom- 
ised by either one; and the mayor, who was 
asked for a speech after the report was sub- 
mitted, closed his remarks with these words: 
“Let us all join hands and say, “This is the 
right thing to do, this is not one man’s pro- 
ject, but is the call of all the people for the 
people, and let us put it through together.’ ”’ 


A PARK APPEAL IN LOWELL 


The report of the park commission of 
Lowell, Mass., for the current year is only 
its fifth annual. But the commission is com- 
posed of the right sort of men and it has 
the right sort of superintendent, and already 
a good deal has been done. The report 
stands out with an individuality and interest 
all its own. The superintendent’s report 
concludes with an appeal. He says he be- 
lieves “that to love trees and shrubs, and 
open fields, birds and flowers, rivers, lakes, 
and skies, makes a man unselfish. He wishes 
others to enjoy that which he values so 
highly. It makes him have at heart the true 
welfare of his country, the happiness and 
contentment of its citizens,’ and he adds: 
“In the city’s throng there are thousands 
who cannot get near to nature. At the gate- 
way of the country the angel of necessity 
stands with the drawn sword of want, for- 
bidding the hard-working, bread-seeking 
crowd to enter. It is the park that lays 
itself at the very feet of the tired and offers 
its comfort to the bodies and souls that are 
weary with toil. It gives the pure, healthy 
smell of the fields to lungs stifled by the 
foul air of the tenements and the unsani- 
tary condition of the crowded street. No 
angel stands with forbidden sword, waving 
away the tired and weary multitudes; no 
wall of wealth girdles this domain of nature 
where the kingdom of God opens itself in 
the park. No mother need stand outside 
the fence, thinking bitter thoughts as she 
looks through the chinks and sees some 
other mother’s baby luxuriating in a private 
garden. Her baby, too, can roll on the grass 
and gather strength from Mother Harth. The 
wealth of millions serves her baby. Shame 
on the man who complains of park taxation. 
What is money against childhood and the 
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comfort of motherhood? No barefoot, tat- 
tered boy need stand on the hot pavement 
and see other boys, no better than he is, 
playing where he dare not because he is 
poor. The park is his playground.” Again, 
he says: “The true purpose of a large public 
park is to provide for the dwellers in cities 
convenient opportunity to enjoy beautiful 
natural scenery and to obtain occasional re- 
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lief from the nervous strain due to the ex- 
cessive artificiality of city life.... Some 
people will tell you that it is not practical 
to care for beautiful things; but it really 
is practical, because it helps to make life 
sweeter and better. You will find it well 
worth cultivating, this love for the beautiful, 
and when you once have it in your hearts, 
you will never be willing to part with it.” 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Livingston Farrand, Department Editor 


National Association to Meet—Educational Work in Chicago—Hospital for 


Advanced Cases—Tuberculosis Clinics--Stochyards Dispensaries— 


A Local Sanatorium—Progress in Missouri 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 5 and 6. 

The preliminary program of the meeting 
is announced as follows, the hours being sub- 
ject to possible change: 


Fripay, JUNE 5, 12.00 mM. GENERAL MEETING. 


Address of president. 

Report of the executive secretary. 
Report on the International Congress. 
Preliminary business of the association. 


2.00 Pp. M. JOINT MEETING OF THE CLINICAL AND 
PATHOLOGICAL SECTIONS. 

Clinical Section, Dr. Henry Sewall, Denver, 
Colo., chairman; Dr. Henry W. Hoagland, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., secretary. 

Pathological Section, Dr. L. Hektoen, Chi- 
cago, chairman; Dr. Ethan Allen Gray, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

1. Subcutaneous, Cutaneous and Opthalmic 
Application of Tuberculin for Diagnostic 
Purposes, Dr. Arnold ©. Klebs, Chicago. Dis- 
cussion opened by Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, 
Saranac Lake. 

2. Clinical Study of the Effect of Tuber- 
culin Treatment on the Agglutinating Power 
of Human Serum, Drs. Hugh M. Kinghorn 
and David C. Twitchell, Saranac Lake. 

3. The Heart in Tuberculosis, Dr. Law- 
rason Brown, Saranac Lake. Discussion 
opened by Dr. R. H. Babcock, Chicago. 

4. The Changes in the Lungs in Systemic 
Blastomycosis as Contrasted with those of 
Tuberculosis, Dr. E. R. LeCount, Chicago. 


4.00 P. M. SkcTION oF TUBERCULOSIS IN CHII- 


DREN. 

Dr. William Fitch Cheney, San Francisco, 
chairman; Dr. Frank S, Churchill, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Program to be announced. 


8.00 ep. mM. JoInT MEETING OF THE ADVISORY 
CoUNCIL AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Symposium—With a State Sanatorium 
Secured What Next? Discussion by Dr. 
Louis M. Warfield, Missouri; A. E. Kep- 
ford, Iowa; Christopher Easton, Minne- 
sota; Dr. Edwin A. Locke, Massachusetts; 
William C. Smallwood, New Jersey; H. Wirt 
Steele, Maryland; Homer Folks, New York; 
Dr. Gardner T. Swarts, Rhode Island, and 
others. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 9.80 A.M. CLiniIcaL SEc- 
TION. 


Clinical Application of the Caccine Ther- 
apy, Dr. Sherman G. Bonney, Denver, Colo. 
Discussion by Dr. Gerald B. Webb, Colorado 
Springs. 

Explanation of a Seeming Paradox in Mod- 
ern Phthisio-therapy with Particular Refer- 
ence to Sun, Air, Water and Food as Rem- 
edial Agents, Dr. S. A. Knopf, New York. 
Discussion opened by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
New York. 

The organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Work in Boston, Dr. Edwin A. Locke, Bos- 
ton. Discussion opened by Dr. Lawrence F. 
Flick, Philadelphia. 

Report of the Committee on Nomenclature, 
Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, Boston, chairman. 
Discussion opened by Dr. Herbert Maxon 
King. 


11.00 a. m. Surercan SEcTION. 


Dr. A. EH. Halsted, Chicago, chairman; Dr. 
Frederick C. Besley, Chicago, secretary. 

Comparative Results in Opsonic Index 
Work, Dr. J. C. Hollister, Chicago. 

Tuberculosis Abscesses— Their Manage- 
ment, Dr. EH. W. Ryerson, Chicago, Ill. 


12.380 Pp. M. BUSINESS MEETING. 


Election of officers, ete. 
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2.30 Pp. Mm. SocroLogicaL SECTION. 


Ernest P. Bicknell, Chicago, chairman; 
Alexander M. Wilson, Chicago, secretary. 

The Prevalence and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis in Charitable and Correctional Insti- 
tutions. 

(a) Prisons, Dr. J.-B. Ransom, Danne- 
mora, N. Y. 

(b) Insane Hospitals, Dr. H. A. Tomlin- 
son, St. Peter, Minn. 

(c) Institutions for Children, Dr. Ethan 
Allen Gray, Chicago. 

(d) The Almshouse. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN CHICAGO 


For two months past especial emphasis 
has been laid upon educational work among 
the Negroes of Chicago. Beginning with a 
mass meeting last winter at the Art Insti- 
tute where physicians, white and colored, 
pointed out the need of information among 
a group having a death rate from tubercu- 
losis four times that of the city at large, the 
movement has spread rapidly. A committee 
of Negro citizens of Chicago for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis was formed in affilia- 
tion with the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 
and a series of lectures in colored churches 
is being given. The leaders of the race, lay 
and medical, have enlisted in a campaign 
for cleaner homes and neighborhoods and 
for better habits of living. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has set 
apart an hour at its next meeting for the dis- 
cussion of tuberculosis by the officers of the 
institute, and through its executive commit- 
tee has pledged its co-operation in educa- 
tional propaganda. 


HOSPITAL FOR ADVANCED CASES 


At the spring election, April 7, a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 for a new county infirm- 
ary was overwhelmingly passed. The state 
is soon to take over the present plant at 
Dunning for an insane hospital and the bond 
issue is to provide new buildings for the 
care of the poor and infirm on a new site 
recently purchased at Blue Island, seven- 
teen miles southwest of the city. The 
county board has entertained favorably the 
recommendation of the Chicago Tuberculo- 
sis Institute that provision for advanced 
consumptives be made within the city limits 
under separate administration from that of 
the almshouse. This will be accomplished 
by the authorized bond issue, as it was one 
of the arguments used in the campaign for 
a favorable vote. 


TUBERCULOSIS CLINICS 


The six dispensaries opened by the insti- 
tute last December are fulfilling their pur- 
pose admirably. They are run as separate 
clinics at the dispensaries of Policlinic, Rush, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, North- 
western, Hahnemann and the Jewish Aid So- 
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ciety. From forty to sixty examinations 
are made each week, the total for all clinics 
to date, April 10, being 762. 


STOCKYARDS DISPENSARIES 


Distances are so magnificent in Chicago 
that it has been found desirable to establish 
clinics in outlying districts where no medi- 
cal schools or hospitals now maintain dis- 
pensaries. The first of these will open May 
1, in the stockyards district near the cor- 
ner of Halsted and 47th streets, supported 
almost entirely by the meat packing inter- 
ests. 


A LOCAL SANATORIUM 


The Glackin bill, passed by the legislature 
last winter, has received the signature of 
Governor Deneen. This law permits a 
unique departure from the usual methods of 
establishing sanatoriums. By its provisions 
one hundred voters in any city or village in 
Illinois may demand a referendum on the 
proposition to levy a tax not to exceed four 
mills annually for the purpose of establish- 
ing and maintaining a local tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

The law becomes effective July 1 of this 
year and the next local election, one year 
hence, should offer an opportunity for Chi- 
cago, and perhaps many other cities in the 
state, to decide whether this effective weapon 
in the warfare on consumption shall be 
seized. To many the establishment of a 
sanatorium by each large city or by sev- 
eral nearby smaller communities seems a 
much more reasonable solution than creat- 
ing a single state institution. An aggres- 
sive campaign for a favorable vote when 
this proposal is submitted to referendum is 
next year’s task for the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute and plans to wage it are being for- 
mulated. 

In the meantime the institute, by main- 
taining high standards at Naperville, The 
Edward Sanatorium, is both giving an effec- 
tive object lesson on sanatorium methods and 
offering the only facilities within several 
hundred miles of Chicago for the treatment 
of tuberculosis at rates within the reach of 
people of moderate circumstances. 


PROGRESS IN MISSOURI 


The Missouri Association for the Relief 
and control of Tuberculosis was organized in 
May, 1907, through the activity of the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Society for the relief 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The chief 
object of the state association has been the 
organization of local societies for the preven- 
tion of the disease in all parts of the state. 

The success of the movement is shown by 
the fact that during the year the following 
societies which are now operating actively 
in their respective counties were organized: 
Jackson County Society for the Relief and 
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Prevention of Tuberculosis, The Ralls Coun- 
ty Society for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, Moniteau County Society for the Re- 
lief and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Cape 
Girardeau County Society for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis, Howard County 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
Cole County Society for the Relief and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis. 

Meetings have also been held in Clay and 
Lawrence counties where permanent organi- 
zations will be effected in the near future. 

The policy of the state association in its 
organization has been to follow the political 
districting of the state in the election of its 
officers. 
tion in each state representative district, 
giving 142 members of the board. A vice- 
president for each senatorial district has 
been elected making thirty-four, while one 
councillor is chosen for each congressional 
district. It is the duty of directors, vice- 
presidents and councillors to forward and 
encourage the organization of local societies 
in their respective districts. 

It is announced that the Mount Vernon 
State Sanatorium for Incipient Consump- 
tives has just opened another villa, making 
it possible to accommodate at the present 
time about fifty patients. 

Kansas City is building a hospital for tu- 
berculous patients and the Health Depart- 
ment of St. Louis is planning for a $250,000 
municipal sanatorium for consumptives 
within the next few years. 

A bill has passed the legislature provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commission of 
nine citizens to investigate the prevalence 
of tuberculosis in St. Louis and to recom- 
mend measures for its elimination. This 
commission is to serve for one year without 
compensation but has an appropriation of 
$2,500 for expenses. 


CHICAGO NEGROES IN THE CAMP 


The committee of the Negro citizens of 
Chicago on the prevention of tuberculosis, 
organized under the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, is the answer that the leaders of Chi- 
cago’s Negro population give to the challenge 
of the tuberculosis statistics among the Ne- 
groes. According to a special bulletin of 
the Health Department, “During the past 
four years the death rate fr consumption 
among the Negroes of Chicago S 235.7 per 
cent higher than among the white popula- 
tion. Of the 3,701 Negro deaths for the 
past four years 43.5 per cent were caused by 
the chief impure air diseases: tuberculosis, 
24.8; pneumonia, 16.8; and bronchitis, 1.9 
per cent.” The last published annual report 
of the Health Department shows that in 1906 
there were among the 30,000 to 40,000 Negro 
residents of Chicago no less than 235 deaths 
from tuberculosis—one-fourth of the total 
number of deaths from all causes among the 
Negroes of the city. During the same period 
tuberculosis caused one-ninth of the total 
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deaths from disease among the white popula- 
tion. 

The Health Department bulletin points 
out some of the living conditions among Ne- 
groes—their crowded and __ill-ventilated 
homes, poor food and intemperate habits, 
their sociable way of gathering together in 
small rooms with little or no ventilation, 
and their inclination to trust to nostrums. 

The educational campaign which the new 
committee has undertaken was started off 
with enthusiasm at a largely attended meet- 
ing Sunday afternoon, February 9. More 
than 300 Negroes came to Fullerton Hall in 
the Art Institute, to listen to Health Com- 
missioner W. _A. Evans, State Senator 
Glackin and others who are pushing forward 
the fight on tuberculosis, among whom sev- 
eral Negro physicians were vigorous in their 
rallying call to their fellows. 

The committee, consisting of fifteen or 
twenty members, is mapping out a careful 
study of the statistics, and is already out- 
lining a thoroughgoing effort to educate 
through literature and addresses the Negro 
churches and other organizations. It is pos- 
sible that a special nurse may be engaged, 
paid partly by the committee and partly by 
the Tuberculosis Institute, the work to be 
done under the latter organization. The offi- 
cers of the committee are: President, A. 
W. Springs, M. D.; vice-president, A. W. Mer- 
cer, M..D.; second vice-president, A. L. 
Smith, M. D.; secretary, A. Wilberforce Wil- 
liams, M. D.; assistant secretary, Noah D. 
‘shompson; “treasurer, George C. Hall, M. D. 


SANATORIUMS BY REFERENDUM 


In passing the Glackin Dill the Illinois 
legislature has taken a step which will not 
only facilitate the establishment of tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums throughout the state, but 
afford a basis for far reaching educational 
campaigns on the subject of tuberculosis. 
The bill provides that on petition of one hun- 
dred votes, the city council or the supervis- 
ors in any city or village in Illinois must at 
the next municipal or village election submit 
the proposition to establish a local sanator- 
ium for tuberculosis to a referendum vote. 
While the need for sanatoriums ought to be 
increasingly met under this action of the 
legislature, the opportunity for effective pop- 
ular education through the referendum cam- 
paigns is most interesting and significant. 
It is expected that the bill will immediately 
receive the signature of Governor Deneen. 
It goes into effect July 1, so that the first 
chance to put it in use in Chicago will be in 
April, 1909. 


PRIZES AT THE CONGRESS 


The International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis which will meet in Washington, 
September 21 to October 12, will award 
prizes to especially meritorious exhibits. 
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I. A prize of $1,000 is offered for the best 
evidence of effective work in the prevention 
or relief of tuberculosis by any voluntary 
association since the last International Con- 
gress in 1905. In addition to the prize of 
$1,000 two gold medals and three silver 
medals will be awarded. 

Evidence is to include all forms of printed 
matter, educational leaflets, ete.; report 
showing increase of membership, organiza- 
tion, classes reached—such as labor unions, 
schools, churches, etc.; 
fluence in stimulating local Boards of 
Health, schools, dispensaries, hospitals for 
the care of tuberculosis; newspaper clippings 
of meetings held; methods of raising money; 
method of keeping accounts. 

Each competitor must present a brief or 
report in printed form. No formal announce 
ment of intention to compete is required. 

II. A prize of $1,000 is offered for the best 
exhibit of an existing sanatorium for the 
treatment of curable cases of tuberculosis 
among the working classes. In addition to 
the prize of $1,000 two gold medals and three 
silver medals will be awarded. 

The exhibit must show in detail construc- 
tion, equipment, management, and results 
obtained. Each competitor must present a 
brief or report in printed form. 

III. A prize of $1,000 is offered for the best 
exhibit of a furnished house, for a family 
or group of families of the working class, de- 
signed in the interest of the crusade against 
tuberculosis. In addition to the prize of 
$1,000, two gold medals and three silver med- 
als will be awarded. 

This prize is designed to stimulate efforts 
toward securing a maximum of sun-light, 
ventilation, proper heating, and general san- 
itary arrangement for an inexpensive home. 
A model of house and furnishing is required. 
Each competitor must present a brief with 
drawings, specifications, estimates, etc., with 
an explanation of points of special excel- 
lence. Entry may be made under competi- 
tor’s own name. 

IV. A prize of $1,000 is offered for the best 
exhibit of a dispensary or kindred institu- 
tion for the treatment of the tuberculous 
poor. In addition to the prize of $1,000, two 
gold medals and three silver medals will be 
awarded. 

The exhibit must show in detail construc- 
tion, equipment, management, and results ob- 
tained. Each competitor must present a 
brief or report in printed form. 

V. A prize of $1,000 is offered for the best 
exhibit of a hospital for the treatment of ad- 
vanced pulmonary tuberculosis. In addition 
to the prize of $1,000, two gold medals and 
three silver medals will be awarded. 

The exhibit must show in detail construc- 
tion, equipment, management and results ob- 
tained. Each competitor must present a brief 
or report in printed form. 

VI. The Hodgkins Fund Prize of $1,500 is 
offered by the Smithsonian Institution, 
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Washington, D. C., in accordance with the 
following announcement: 

In 1891 Thomas George Hodgkins, Esquire, 
of Setauket, New York, made a donation to 
the Smithsonian Institution, the income 
from a part of which was to be devoted to 
“the increase and diffusion of more exact 
knowledge in regard to the nature and prop- 
erties of atmospheric air in connection with 
the welfare of man.” 

In the furtherance of the donor’s wishes, 
the Smithsonian Institution has from time 
to time offered prizes, awarded medals, made 
grants for investigations, and issued publi- 
cations. 

In connection with the approaching Inter- 
national Congress on, Tuberculosis, which 
will be held in Washington, September 21, 
to October 12, 1908, a prize of $1,500.00 is 
offered for the best treatise that may be sub- 
mitted to that congress On the Relation of 
Atmospheric Air to Tuberculosis. 

The treatises may be written in English, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. They 
will be examined and the prize awarded by 
a committee appointed by the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution in conjunction 
wih the officers of the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis. 

VII. Prizes for educational leaflets: 

A prize of $100 is offered for the best edu- 
cational leaflet submitted in each of the sev- 
en classes defined below. In addition to the 
prize of $100, a gold medal and two silver 
medals will be awarded in each class. 

Competitors must be entered under as- 
sumed names. 


A. For adults generally (not to exceed 
1,000 words). 


B. For teachers (not to exceed 2,000 
words). 

C. For mothers (not to exceed 1,000 
words). 

D. For in-door workers (not to exceed 
1,000 words). 

E. For dairy farmers (not to exceed 
1,000 words). 

F. For school children in grammar 
school grades (not to exceed 500 
words). 


In classes A, B, C, D, HE, and F, brev- 
ity of statement without sacrifice of 
clearness will be of weight in award- 
ing. All leaflets entered must be 
printed in the form they are designed 
to take. 

G. Pictorial booklet for school children 

in primary grades and for the nur- 
sery. 
Class G is designed to produce an 
artistic picture-book for children, . ex- 
tolling the value of fresh air, sun- 
light, cleanliness, etc., and showing 
contrasting conditions. “Slovenly 
Peter” hag been suggested as a possi- 
ble type. Entry may be made in the 
form of original designs without 
printing. 
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VIII. A gold medal and two silver medals 
are offered for the best exhibits sent in by 
any states of the United States, illustrating 
effective organization for the restriction of 
tuberculosis. 

IX. A gold medal and two silver medals 
are offered for the best exhibits sent in by 
any state or country (the United States ex- 
cluded), illustrating effective organization 
for the restriction of tuberculosis. 

X. A gold medal and two silver medals are 
offered for each of the following exhibits; 
each medal will be accompanied by a diplo- 
ma or certificate of award; wherever possible 
each competitor is required to file a brief or 
printed report: ; 

A. For the best contribution to the path- 
ological exhibit. 

B. For the best exhibit of laws and or- 
dinances in force June 1, 1908, for 
the prevention of tuberculosis by any 
state of the United States. Brief re- 
quired. 

C. For the best exhibit of laws and or- 
dinances in force June 1, 1908, for 
the prevention of tuberculosis by any 
state or country (the United States 
excluded). Brief required. 

D. For the best exhibit of laws and ordi- 
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nances in force June 1, 1908, for the 
prevention of tuberculosis by any 
municipality in the world.. Brief re- 
quired. 

BE. For the society engaged in the cru- 
sade against tuberculosis having the 
largest membership in relation to pop- 
lation. Brief required. 

F. For the plans which have been 
proven best for raising money for 
the crusade 
Brief required. 

G. For the best exhibit of a passenger 
railway car in the interest of the 
crusade against tuberculosis. Brief 
required. 

H. For the best plans for the employ- 
ment of arrested cases of tuberculo- 
sis. Brief required. 


XI. A gold medal and two silver medals 
are offered for the best exhibit of a work- 
shop or factory, constructed and managed in 
the interest of the crusade against tubercu- 
losis. Each medal will be accompanied by a 
diploma or certificate of award. 

The exhibit must show in detail construc- 
tion, equipment, management, and results 
obtained. Each competitor must present a 
brief or report in printed form. 
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Philanthropy Inspired by a Child.—It is 
not often that a homeless girl, fourteen 
years old, is able to secure help and oppor- 
tunity for other unfortunates like herself. 
This has happened, however, in Illinois, 
where the Children’s Home and Aid Society 
has received a $70,000 gift, which was in- 
spired by one of the society’s wards for 
whom it had found a home. A. B. Judy, of 
Potomac, Illinois, who adopted the little girl, 
has been led to appreciate so highly the work 
of the society that he has given it 400 acres 
of his farm-land about 100 miles south from 
Chicago, valued at $150 an acre. Upon the 
property there is a brick school building 
two stories high with basement and attic. 
The interior has not yet been finished, but 
Mr. Judy plans to finish it thoroughly and 
in such a way that the building will prove 
useful as an industrial school. The society 
expects to erect an addition to the main 
building, which will include a kitchen, din- 
ing-room, laundry and bedrooms. 

By the terms of the gift the society must 
raise an'endowment fund of at least $100,000 
and in accordance with Mr. Judy’s wish the 
institution will in same way commemorate 
the name of Mrs. Mary A. Judy, his mother, 

The home which the society has main- 
tained at Rantoul, Illinois, will be closed, 
and the new institution at Potomac will 
be developed to take its place and to provide 


as well facilities for much larger work., 


While the immediate end in view is the es- 
tablishment of an industrial school for girls, 
it is stated in the gift that the property 


may be used, if in the future it appears ad- 
visable, for boys also. 


Octavia Hill Association Report.—The an- 
nual report of the Octavia Hill Association 
of Philadelphia has been received. The or- 
ganization began its work eleven years ago 
along the lines followed by Miss Octavia 
Hill in London, buying up or securing the 
agency for old houses, both tenement build- 
ings and cottages, and by careful manage- 
ment making of them safe, well repaired 
and wholesome dwellings. Three hundred 
and fifty families in the poorer part of the 
city now live in houses under the care of 
the association. But the work has consider- 
ably broadened within the past five years, 
and in addition to managing the buildings 
under its control, the association has been 
making active effort to secure good legis- 
lation and proper enforcement of laws to 
bring about an improvement in housing 
throughout the entire city. As a result of 
its activity, at the 1907 session of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature the enactment of a law 
providing for municipal licensing and in- 
spection of tenement houses was secured 
and two inspectors were appointed. 


Addition’ to the Jewish Sanatorium at 
Denver.—An additional building to the san- 
atorium of the Jewish Consumptives’ Relief 
Society, given by the New York Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, has been dedicated at Denver.. The 
pavilion cost $10,000. It has about twenty 
beds and a complete equipment. 
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: Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


LICENSES REVOKED 
IN BALTIMORE 


Six saloons within 300 feet of one 
school, eight saloons within 300 feet of 
another and two other schools each hav- 
ing three saloons within 300 feet of their 
doors,—that was the condition in a Bal- 
timore district seven blocks long and 
three blocks wide until last week when 
the Board of Liquor License Commis- 
sioners refused licenses to eleven of the 
forty-five saloons_in this particular dis- 
trict. This is largely the result of the 
work of the Law and Order League of 
Baltimore, am organizagion 6f colored, , 
citizens which is endeavoring to clean. 
up some of the centers of vice which 
exist in the Negro quarters of the city. 
The whites are co-operating with the 
Negroes in this movement which received 
its impetus at a meeting held at the home 
of Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, where a com- 
mittee of five prominent citizens was 
appointed to co-operate with the colored 
committee. The Law and Order League 
appeared before the license commission- 
ers, who have arbitrary power to revoke 
licenses, and stated that forty-five’ sa- 
loons were entirely too many for the 
district which they represented. It is 
interesting to note that this district is 
the tuberculosis center of Baltimore and 
the state of Maryland and that it contains 
twelve schools, fourteen churches, a Y. 
M.-C. A. anda Y. W.C. A. For these 
reasons the Law and Order League is to 
be particularly congratulated on its vic- 
tory. The campaign will be carried on 
in other quarters of the city. 
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PURE WATER 
NOW FURNISHED 


Drinking water, physically pure and 
bacteria-free, is now an actual reality in 
Pittsburgh for the residence section of 
the East End, at least. On the seventh 
of last December the new filtration plant 
began to send filtered water across the 
river to the distributing reservoir which 
supplied the downtown and mill district. 
By March 1, 8,000,000 gallons a day were 
being pumped across; this was mixed 
with raw water from the sedimentation 
basins to the amount of 32,000,000 gal- 
lons daily.” ‘As fast as a new filter bed 
was ready for use, it was whipped into 
service; and when the supply of filtered 
water due to addition of filters was sufh- 
cient to fill Highland Reservoir No. 1, 
the water was turned from the downtown 
district to the residence section of the East, 
where the people live rather than where 
they work. At the present time twenty- 
four of the forty-six covered filter beds 
(each an acre in extent) were sending 
32,000,000 gallons daily in this way. The 
maximum capacity of each filter is 3,000,- 
ooo gallons daily though it is not con- 
sidered wise to run them to their full 
capacity. ‘These forty-six beds, all of 
which will be in working order by the end 
of the summer, will give 105 million gal- 
lons per day without any difficulty and 
will supply both Old Pittsburgh and the 
South Side. To provide the North Side, 
the former Allegheny, with filtered water, 
ten new filter beds will be constructed on 
ground at the northern end of the pres- 
ent plant. Plans for these ten new filters 
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are being drawn; the necessary bond is- 

sue has already been voted; bids will be 

advertised, and contracts let as soon as 
_ possible. 

By fall all of old Pittsburgh will be 
receiving filtered water; and unless liti- 
gation in the courts in connection with 
the city’s taking over the property of the 
Monongahela Water Company causes 
further delay, the same will be true of 


the South Side by the end of the year} ~° 


while if rushed to completion, the North 
Side supply (old Allegheny City) ought 
to be available by the end of 1910. 


FROM THE STABLE 
TO THE TABLE 


The Baltimore City Council has passed 
a milk ordinance that will secure in 
the future an adequate inspection from 
stable to table. The fight for pure milk 


started two years ago when a milk’ ex-° 
hibit was held in McCoy Hall at Johns 


Hopkins University. The ordinance just 
passed was drawn up by the Health De- 
partment with the aid of the city solicitor. 


Besides providing for proper inspection, 


it organizes a system of permits by which 
only licensed dealers are allowed to sell 
milk. These licenses can be revoked in 
case of repeated violations of the health 
ordinance and after ten days’ notice to 
the offender, who has the privilege of a 
public hearing in his defense. 

The ordinance was advocated by the 
Iederated Charities. The small milk 
dealers opposed the proposed ordinance 
and a substitute which would have nulli- 
fied the essential provisions of the original 
measure was introduced. The Charity 
Organization Society brought the: situa+ 
tion before the social workers of Balti- 
more; organizations were formed in 
every precinct of the city urging the 
passage of the Health Department ordi- 
nance, the City Council was flooded with 
protests and the original ordinance 
passed,—twenty to four in the first 
branch of the council and unanimously 
in the second branch. The ordinance 
goes into effect on June fr. 
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FEDERAL WORKMEN’S ~~ 
COMPENSATION 


The latest attempt to secure workmen’s 
compensation legislation for federal em- 
ployes is embodied in a bill introduced 
by Tae, Alexander of New 
York -and. passed the House on May 

y Bist A | bills have 
already been introduced in Congress at 
this session, two of them. being of little 
importance. Last Fébrtiary Representa- 
tive John A. Sterling of Illinois intro- 
duced the third of these measures, which 
has since been reposing in the house com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 
the administration, though its provisions 
in the main are far less liberal than those 
of the Sterling bill. Compensation legis- 


lation, also, it is understood, is one of the’ 
few remaining measures that labor has’ 
reason to expect Congress to pass this 


session. 


The Alexander bill covers all artisans — 
and laborers employed by the United 


States in its manufacturing establish- 
ments or navy yards or “in hazardous 
employment under the Isthmian Canal 
Commission.” If the employe is injured 
in the course of his employment he is “en- 
titled to receive for one year thereafter, 
unless sooner able to return to work, the 
same pay as if he had continued to be em- 
ployed.” No compensation is to be paid 
where the injury is due to negligence or 
misconduct of the man himself. Both this 
question and the matter of regulations 
concerning payment are to be determined 
by the secretary of commerce and labor. 
Thus, though contributory negligence re- 
mains, the “fellow servant rte” is abol- 
ished and the doctrine of “assumption of 
risk” modified. 

Tf the employe dies within the year 
leaving a widow or children under six- 
teen years of age or a dependent mother, 
these all. or anv of them, are entitled to 
receive in equal portions the same com- 
nensation to which the employe would 
have been entitled for the rest of the year. 
If any of them die, or anv children reach 
the age of sixteen, their shares are added 
to the amounts payable to the others. 


The Alexander’ 
bill, it is understood, has the support of 
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The third section of the law provides 
for notification by official superiors of 
such employes to the secretary of com- 
merce and labor whenever such saccidents 
occur. The injured man or the bene- 
ficiaries must file an affidavit and a phy- 
sician’s certificate in ninety days, or “if 
the incapacity for work lasts more than 
thirty days within a reasonable 
time after the expiration of such time.” 
The right to compensation having been 
established to the satisfaction of the sec- 
retary of commerce and labor, it is to be 
paid. 

The secretary may cause the injured 
man to be examined by physicians from 
time to time; fraud is punishable by fine 
of $1,000 or imprisonment for two years; 
payments are not subject to creditors; 
the government can not exempt itself 
from liability by any contract or agree- 
ment; conflicting acts are repealed; and, 
if passed, this act is to go into effect 
July 1. . 

The Sterling bill is much more liberal. 
Its object is “to compensate civilian gov- 
ernment employes for personal injury in 
service.” This bill was summarized re- 
cently in a magazine as follows: It pro- 
vides for compensation of such employes 
in the United States and the various gov- 
ernment operations connected with the 
Panama canal (whether hazardous or 
not) except where injuries are due to 
serious or wilful misconduct. The first 
thirty days are not included, and only 
employes earning $2,500 a year or less 
are affected. In case of death, if relatives 
wholly dependent are left, a sum is to be 
awarded equal to earnings of five years 
previous, not less than $2,000 nor more 
than $10,000, or, in case of a shorter time 
of employment, calculated on the basis of 
average annual wages. If there are rela- 
tives partially dependent, the compensa- 
tion is a sum not exceeding two years’ 
wages nor more than $1,800. The sec- 
retary of commerce and labor is to de- 
termine both the degree of dependence 
and the proportion payable to each de- 
pendent. If there are no dependents, 
however, then reasonable medical attend- 
ance and burial expenses, not exceeding 
$rso, are provided for. If the victim 
is incapacitated for work, then sixty per 
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cent of earnings each month, not to ex- 
ceed $50 a month, is granted. If the in- 
capacity should exceed one year, the sec- 
retary shall cause an examination to be 
made, and if the incapacity proves perma- 
nent, a sum ten times the annual amount 
payable to the employe shall be paid. 
Whenever such an accident (that is, 
death or incapacity) occurs in any depart- 
ment of the government it must be report- 
ed to the head of the department and 
thence to the secretary of commerce and 
labor. In case of death an affidavit must 
be filed by the person entitled to compen- 
sation within ninety days, and in case of 
incapacity, by the employe within thirty 
days. The secretary determines com- 
pensation, may increase or diminish it or 
discontinue it. Fraudulence is declared a 
misdemeanor, payments are not to be 
subject to claims of creditors, it is pro- 
vided that no other acts shall conflict 
with this, and this act, if passed, is to 
go into effect July 1. Congress is asked 
in the Sterling bill to appropriate a sum, 
yet to be determined, to make the act 
effective. 

Strictly speaking, neither the Alexan- 
der nor the Sterling bills are anything 
more than a loose form of compensation. 
Rather they are a broadened form of lia- 
bility —the Sterling bill being much 
broader than the Alexander bill. Neither 
is as scientific as the British compensa- 
tion act of 1897, or as the laws of any 
other of the twenty-one countries which 
have them. Both give the secretary of 
commerce and labor quite broad judicial 
nowers, though perhaps there is little ob- 
jection to that. Both are rather loosely 
drawn, but if the senate should tighten up 
the gans in either of these bills, the 
United States would take a long step for- 
ward—for it is scarcely conceivable that 
it will fail of passage. 


Relief Work in Petersburg 
Before the War 


J. Willcox Brown 


Petersburg, Virginia, was before the 
Civil War a comparatively prosperous 
city. It had a population of about 25,000 
of whom one-half were slaves. There 
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were in and around it quite a number of 
cotton factories employing many men, 
women and children, all being white. 
These were almost wholly natives or per- 
manent residents, dependent on the ac- 
tivity of the mills for their livelihood. 
There were a large number of tobacco 
factories but their hands were all Ne- 
groes, very few of whom were free. 
Besides the cotton factories there were 
some other industries employing adult 
male white labor. 

There was a severe financial panic in 
1857, resulting in very serious disturb- 
ances in the business world and throw- 
ing out of work a considerable propor- 
tion of the white workers. There was 
consequently not a small amount of suf- 
fering in the place and likewise a sudden 
and large increase in the demands on 
the charitable. Indeed street begging for 
the first time appeared on a noticeable 
scale. The matter attracted the attention 
of some of the principal citizens and an 
association was formed to meet the ex- 
igencies of the case. I was among those 
most interested and made an address in 
which we asked that there should be no 
alms given to beggars and promising that 
we would see to it that there. should be 
no physical suffering which attention and 
money could prevent. Of course it was 
understood this was to meet the 
wants of the whites, for the Negroes were 
well cared for by their masters and ta 
that end under the protection of the law. 
The few free Negroes in the community 
were also to be provided for. There be- 
ing an acceptance of this proposition (so 
far as we could judge) on the part of 
the community, we set to work. 

‘We formed a committee of twelve, act- 
ing in concert, but dividing themselves 
into small committees for the several 
wards of the city. We selected a treas- 
urer, provided a store house and em- 
ployed a person whom we thought well 
fitted for the task, an elderly gentleman 
named Jordan, as the general agent. 

«Qur first undertaking was to provide 
the necessary funds to meet the existing 
demands, and we began in the way which 
was afterwards pursued over and over 
again’ as our treasury became depleted. 
The sub-committees made house to house 
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visits in their own wards and invited sub- 
scriptions from everyone who was not a 
beneficiary. We stated our needs and 
suggested the amounts of the donations 
in many cases. I recall that a Mr. 
Young and I once selected a very snowy 
day for our rounds and were very suc- 
cessful. We even went to places which 
we would not ordinarily have visited, and 
among other donations I remember ong 
of six and a quarter cents (one of the 
coins commonly used in those days) from 
a person, who, though well to do, ex- 


pressed himself as not being in sym- 


pathy with us. 
There was a good deal of wealth in 
the city and we were never in want of 


money, finding no difficulty in obtaining _ 


whatever sums we said were required 
for our uses. I think I cannot too posi- 
tively urge that this was our exact ex- 
perience. 

In the distribution of the funds every- 
thing was done on strictly business prin- 
ciples. 
was submitted to the full committee at 
regular meetings (I think weekly) in 
which were entered the names of all of 
the recipients of aid. The list was gone 
over carefully and every case examined 
and passed on. The book gave all fami- 
ly particulars, number of children, days 
of employment and idleness, resources 
and requirements in each case, and sug- 
gestions as to what might be done to as- 
sist. In fact we had laid bare before us 
the needs of all of the needy whose 


names were on our books, and the lists — 


were regularly revised. Appropriations 
were made to meet the existing require- 
ments, and were added to or lessened, 
continued, stopped or renewed, a’ called 
for by the varying circumstances of each 
individual or family. 

Of course there were complaints made 
of Mr. Jordan and accusations of favor- 
itism, etc., but while they were duly con- 
sidered there was none of them substan- 
tiated, so far as I recollect, and I believe 
that we had before us all the time a true 
picture of the condition of all of our list- 
ed men, women and children. We were 
strict in requiring that nothing should be 
given to encourage idleness or thriftless- 
ness and I am now, as I was then, firm in 
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the conviction that among those whom 
we reached in this way there was no 
such thing as preventable suffering. 
There was a systematic effort to obtain 
employment for deserving persons tem- 
porarily deprived of it and particularly 
to put the young in the way of qualify- 
ing themselves for and securing perma- 
nent remunerative work. As time 
passed our success in meeting the diffi- 
culties of the situation seemed to in- 
crease. 

There was one class of sufferers for 
whom we found ourselves compelled to 
make provision in another way. These 
were the people who were unwilling to 
allow themselves to be the recipients of 
public, or rather published charity. Our 
attention was first called to the existence 
of such a condition by the accidental dis- 
covery of the absolutely helpless and 
starving state of the widow and children 
of a near relative of one of our Virginia 
presidents. The poor lady would have 
continued to suffer but for the fact that 
a neighbor was called in suddenly to see 
a very ill child, and found the family 
without even the most ordinary neces- 
saries. To meet this and similar de- 
mands we made an arrangement by 
which each of the committee of twelve 
was allowed $25 per month to use at his 
discretion without report, it being un- 
derstood that this provision was intend- 
ed to meet such cases as the above. 

The work of this association was kept 
up until the beginning of the war and 
became more efficient as time passed, 
but the war carried nearly all of us into 
the field and circumstances were such as 
perhaps to render the continuance of the 
‘same system impossible. At any rate 
there was no continuance of it, and the 
only substitute was the establishment of a 
soup-kitchen at which all applicants were 
supplied from day to day with a moder- 
ate quantity of food and some slight at- 
tempt made to meet some of the most 
appealing cases. 

A good many years ago I made dili- 
gent efforts to find the records and books 
of our association but they were all de- 
stroyed during the siege of Petersburg 
and I could not discover anywhere any 
trace of them. So far as I know I am 
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the only one of the active men participat- 
ing in this work now living, but I am 


entirely confident of the exact reliability —- 


of every statement made by me above. 


Some Problems of Social 
Research 


William R. Patteveon 


Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 


The first fruit of the modification of 
the constitution of the American Sta- 
tistical Association permitting meetings 
to be held outside Boston, was a recent 
dinner at the Yale Club, New York. 
Carroll D. Wright presided and some 
forty persons were in attendance; among 
them, John Koren, Mr. Ditmer of Bos- 
ton, Robert W. Hebberd, commissioner 
of charities; John M. Glenn, Prof. Frank- 
lin A. Giddings, Prof. Henry R. Seager 
and others of New York city. The topic 
of the evening was embodied in an ex- 
cellent paper read by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. The title of 
Mr. Hoffman’s paper was Problems of 
Social Statistics and Social Research. The 
reader pointed out that a sense of social 
responsibility had been developed within 
comparatively recent times, and it was 
to the end that this social responsi- 
bility might be met that research of this 
nature should be undertaken. The object 
of social research as presented by the 
reader of the evening was the solution of 
the problem of poverty with all its result- 
ing problems. This solution requires 
adequate and conclusive data free even 
of suspicion of bias in their collection, or 
serious error in their analysis. The sen- 
timental bias of many social workers 
must be laid aside, and the skilled inves- 
tigator trained in statistics and the aims 
of social research should be called into 
play. 

The method to be followed in conduct- 
ing this work was outlined as follows: 


1. A search for the available literature of the 
subject from which such extracts should 
be made as afford an intelligent, histori- 
cal retrospect of what has been accom- 
plished in the same direction in the 
past; 
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2.An abstract prepared of all existing sta- 
tistical material. This abstract to serve 
as a basis for formulating the inquiry; 

3. Personal investigation by the best talent 
that can be secured; 

4. Tabulation of data and its coordination 
to data previously collected as shown 
by the abstract; 

5. Analysis of data presented. 


The great problems that appeared open 
for solution by this method were outlined 
by the reader as follows: 


1. A. conclusive inquiry-into the subject 
of income and expenditures among 
wage earners and others for the essen- 
tials of life, and the relation of such 
expenditures to the savings, invest- 
ments and accumulations for self-sup- 
port in old age; 

2. An inquiry into the actual distribution 
of wealth among wage earners in rep- 
resentative industrial cities to ascer- 
tain the extent to which periodical or 
systematic deductions are made from 
weekly income for purposes of perman- 
ent savings and investment as security 
against dependence in old age; 

A qualified statistical inquiry into the 
essential details of savings banks’ ac- 
cumulations to determine how far such 
accumylations are really the deposits 
of wage earners; 

Inquiry into the entire subject of in- 
vestments by wage earners and others 
including the poor or casual laborer to 
determine whether such investments 
as are made by the least prosperous 
element of the population are on the 
whole best adapted to their needs in 
combining the essential of absolute se- 
curity with a fair Ceeres of remunera- 
tive return; 

5. A comprehensive investigation into the 
relation of preventible diseases to pov- 
erty in general, and in particular to 
dependence in old age. This investiga- 
tion should emphasize the cost and 
economic consequences of preventible 
sickness; 

6. Industrial accidents, the cause of their 
frequency and the most practical 
method of prevention; particularly 
such accidents as occur in dispropor- 
tionate numbers among men employed 
in mining or railroads, in shipping, 
building operations, etc.; 

7. The most practical method and means 
of procuring suitable employment for 
persons injured, crippled or otherwise 
impaired in physical efficiency in con- 
sequence of their occupation; 

8. The subject of mortality and morbidity 
with special reference to wage earn- 
ers and their families, including the 
poor and the pauper class, the object 
being to determine how far the inci- 
dent of premature mortality falls upon 
this element because of its poverty, 
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and to determine the most practical 
means by which such mortality, both in 
infancy or old age, may be substan- 
tially reduced to the normal rate pre- 
vailing among economically better sit- 
uated elements of the population; 

9. An inquiry as to the frequency of sui- 
_cide. The reader’s thought in this con- 
nection was that suicide is very largely 
a preventible condition, it being pointed 
out that such action was frequently the 
result of visual defects, eye strain, etc.; 

10. The subject of physical deterioration in 
relation to the increasing proportion 
of population residing under urban 
conditions. 

The reader recognized that the task of 
investigating any one of these problems 
was sufficient to cause private enterprise 
to question its ability to carry out the 
undertaking, but insisted that such in- 
vestigations were not properly the sub- 
ject of government concern. The goy- 
ernment should confine itself to economic 
investigations leaving for the field of pri- 
vate enterprise the problems outlined 
above. 

In the course of the discussion it was 
pointed out by Prof. Giddings that many 
of the points mentioned by the reader 
were impossible of solution at the pres- 
ent moment, due to the fact that the bio- 
logical sciences had not to date given us 
a satisfactory answer as to the relation 
of heredity to economic environment. 
For this reason it was impossible to 
standardize the effect of economic condi- 
tions upon the class of persons investi- 
gated, and until then the work would be 
Subsequent dis- 
cussion pointed out that should the statis- 
ticlan await this result his labors would 
not begin for decades; that it was wholly 
within his realm to present such facts 
as were capable of enumeration, compari-’ 
son and deduction. The relation of the 
American Statistical Association to the 
field of social research was clearly stated 
by Mr. Koren, who expressed the hope 
that the publications ‘of the American 
Statistical Association would in the fu- 
ture, as had been the attempt in the past, 
point out the way and make known the 
results obtained to date by various in- 
vestigators in the present field of social 
research, and that through this medium, 
conference and discussion, a basis might 
be obtained for satisfactory investigations 
along the lines pointed out in the paper. 


The Conference at Richmond 
Edward T. Devine 


The Richmond conference takes high 
rank among the national conferences of 
which*it is the thirty-fifth. For the first 
time, its president has been of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. The selection of 
Thomas M. Mulry for this responsible 
and honorable position was not in the na- 
ture of a concession to the charitable and 
reformative institutions of that commun- 
ion, as no such selection should be. It 
was rather a well-deserved recognition of 
personal fitness, an expression of appre- 
ciation for his services in bringing into 
sympathetic and effective co-operation 
charitable agencies and movements which 
in former years in his own state of New 
York and throughout the country were 
divided, mutually jealous and even antag- 
onistic, and of appreciation also for the 
whole hearted devotion of a life time on 
his own part to innumerable charities and 
uplifting enterprises in which his partici- 
pation has been of the greatest positive 
value. 

Equally obvious are the good results 
of the policy which has only this year 
come into full operation of having prac- 
tically the full time and energy of an ef- 
fective general secretary throughout the 
year, so that vastly more personal atten- 
tion may be given to the building up of 
the membership of the conference, the 
adequate presentation of its claims at all 
kinds of public meetings in the several 
states, through the press and otherwise, 
and to the details of the actual program 
of the conference itself. Alexander 
Johnson, the present general secretary, 
performs these duties admirably, edits 
the Proceedings of the Conference, makes 
an increasingly favorable financial show- 
ing, and has time left to prepare the in- 
valuable Guide and the Cumulative Index 
to the volumes of Proceedings of the 
Conference which have made them avail- 
able for reference and study. 

Never has a city in which the confer- 
ence has met shown a more hospitable 
spirit ,although, as is entirely fitting, the 
conference has preferred not to allow its 
serious purpose to be endangered by too 
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President of the 1909 Conference at Buffalo 


frequent interruptions for social diver- 
sion. The eloquent and stirring address 
of welcome by Governor Swanson at the 
Opening meeting, and the briefer but 
equally sincere and unaffected address by 
Mayor McCarthy sufficiently voiced the 
spirit in which the Old Dominion and the 
historic city of Richmond welcomes such 
a gathering; and in the most cordial man- 
ner conceivable individual delegates were 
welcomed to public institutions, clubs, 
churches and private residences. Special 
recognition is due to George B. Davis, 
through whose efforts in preceding con- 
ferences, the choice of Richmond as a 
place of meeting was secured, to Robert 
A. Lancaster, Jr., chairman, R. S. Tuck, 
secretary, and the other members of the 
local committee of arrangements, who ac- 
cording to the expert testimony of the 
general secretary did their work in an ab- 
solutely ideal way. d 
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President Mulry’s address dwelt, as., 
might have been anticipated, on the fun- 
damental value of charity itself, of the 
spirit of co-operation, and of religious 
faith and consecration, and contained a 
vigorous summons to all who come into 
contact with the poor to combat the ap- 
parently rising tide of anarchism, and of 
those socialistic teachings which tend to 
undermine charity, and religion and good 
citizenship. Referring to the conditions 
of thirty-five years ago in contrast with 
those of to-day, Mr. Mulry said: 


On every side glaring abuses existed, 
many institutions, both public and private, 
were being managed not only with shocking 
laxity, but tolerated the existence of evil, 
conditions, whose mere recital would be 
most repulsive. 

People apparently were so closely wedded 
to cramped notions relative to the treat- 
ment of destitution and crime that co-op- 
eration, or even the possibility of meeting on 
a common ground to discuss peaceably the 
subject, appeared absolutely hopeless. In 
fact, each individual was so bound up in his 
own ideas, in his own systems, in the work- 
ing out of his own pet schemes, that it 
would appear that nothing short of a mir- 
acle would ever succeed in persuading him 
to unite with others and bury.’self in an 
effort to arrive at some proper solution of 
the many vexed problems. In addition, re- 
ligious prejudices played a large part in 
making the conditions even more compli- 
cated. 

Yet the almost impossible task has been 
‘successfully completed, and that which, in 
the early days, seemed impracticable and 
impossible of fulfilment, has been accom- 
plished. The miracle has been worked and 
co-operation, hearty and universal, is now 
a living truth, an accomplished fact, a shin- 
ing example of true brotherly love, a beauti- 
ful instance of self-sacrifice and a glowing 
tribute to the sagacity of those responsible 
for the creation of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 

Look about you this evening, cast your 
eyes over this large gathering, made up of 
representatives of every phase of charitable 
and correctional work, and you will un- 
doubtedly bear willing testimony that co- 
operation in charity work is possible, and 
that a debt of gratitude is due the founders 
of this grand and good work. They builded 
better than they knew, and their labors 
have not been in vain. 

The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction has become a wonderful power 
for good. To many it may seem somewhat 
dificult to understand how it wields such 
influence in the field of charity. It has no 
power of direction, no legislative body has 
conferred upon it the authority to create 
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or destroy, yet it has wielded a tremendous 
influence in the battle for the betterment of 
social conditions. To those who have fol- 
lowed its course, who have attended the ses- 
sions of its annual meetings, it is well 
known that its influence is a moral one, ap- 
pealing to all that is elevating in man and 
woman. By the exercise of this influence, 
coupled with that spirit of fair play, so 
characteristic of the American people as a 
whole, the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction has convinced most thor- 
oughly the citizens of our country that it 
stands for all that is good, and all that is 
just, and that its powerful influence is 
exerted solely for the social uplifting of the 
unfortunate, 

If charity has any meaning it should 
teach us to be tolerant and considerate, to 
respect the opinions of those who may dif- 
fer with us in the prosecution of any work 
of charity. Therefore, remembering this, 
let it be our aim and ambition, when view- 
ing the work of others, to take all that is 
good, eliminating that which is bad and 
evolve therefrom a magnificent whole, which 
will be a source of benefit to those for whose 
benefit we are gathered here to-night. Im- 
bued with such ideas, charity workers must 
of necessity work together, and working to- 
gether side by side, accomplish much for 
the good of the poor and their country. 


The distinctive feature of the Rich- 
mond conference has been its exception- 
ally fine series of section meetings. All 
general sessions of the conference were 
held in the evening, and the mornings 
were devoted entirely to section meetings, 
each section being allowed to arrange as 
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many meetings as the chairman and com- 
mittee in charge desired. When a few 
years ago the various committees on chil- 
dren were condensed into a single section, 
the chairman naturally requested two or 
three general sessions on the ground that 
several earlier committees had been com- 
bined into one. The justice of this claim 
was recognized, and until this year that 
committee has had two general sessions. 
The executive committee of the confer- 
ence this year decided to insist that each 
committee should have but one general 
session, taking the ground that the ob- 
ject of merging the various committees 
had been to reduce the number of ses- 
sions rather than to increase the work 
of a single committee. At the same time 
each section was to have a room at its 
own disposal and to have a clear right of 
way in that room from ten o’clock every 
morning until the hour of the evening 
sessions, arranging for as many ad- 
journed meetings as those in attendance 
might desire. 

The results have fully justified the 
new plan. At the general sessions sub- 
jects have been presented in which the 
entire conference is interested, and the 
section meetings have been as interesting 
to the large numbers attending them as 
able speakers, ample time for discussion 
and a carefully planned program could 
make them. The sections on children, on 
families in their homes, and on state su- 
pervision were notably interesting and 
fruitful, and there was an unexpectedly 
large attendance and keenness of interest 
in the special morning sessions of the 
committee on statistics and committee on 
publicity. 

Possibly because it is comparatively a 
new comer in the conference the general 
session arranged by the committee on 
public health proved especially attractive. 
The addresses by Dr. H. W. Wiley of the 
Department of Agriculture and of Rev. 
Beverley E. Warner of New Orleans 
were among the most notable to which the 
conference has listened, and the report of 
Dr. Walter Lindley, chairman of the 
committee, was incisive and convincing. 
A more complete statement of the work 
of this committee will appear in a later 
issue of this magazine. 
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An able conference sermon was de- 
livered on Sunday afternoon by Rev. 
M. Ashby Jones of Columbus, Ga. His 
subject was Jesus Revealed in the Work 
of the Conference. 

A number of meetings not directly of 
the conference, but inspired by its ses- 
sions and its members, were fraught with 
much of both local and national signifi- 
cance. The Exhibit of Congestion of 
Population, for instance, led to a special 
meeting on city planning called by the 
executive secretary, Benjamin C. Marsh, 
and quite stirred up Richmond people 
through photographs of local conditions 
and talks on them which Mr. Marsh add- 
ed to his New York material. There was 
a large and enthusiastic meeting to con- 
sider a juvenile court following a visit 
by delegates to the Police Court of Rich- 
mond and a start was made toward a co- 
operative creamery in a nearby village. 
On the national side there was a stirring 
meeting of the charity organization socie- 
ties composing the Field Department of 
CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS, a meet- 
ing of the directors and associate direct- 
ors of the four schools of philanthropy, 
and a meeting to consider Red Cross 
matters. 


Needy Families, Their 
Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods 


Francis H. McLean 


The experiment of larger develop- 
ment of the sectional meetings both 


formal and informal, was a_ dis- 
tinct success so far as the Com- 
mittee on Needy Families, Their 


Homes and Neighborhodds ‘was con- 
cerned. It is safe to say that viewed 
from the intensive side the committee’s 
program was exceedingly productive. 
There was considerable regret expressed 
that the members could not attend more 
of the meetings of the important and 
closely allied committees on children 
and public health. It is to be hoped 
that the executive committee of next 
year may be able to find a means of 
more closely co-ordinating this com- 
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mittee with at least the committee on 
children. 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that because the committee on families 
had its own separate meeting place, com- 
mittee rooms and exhibits that it nar- 
rowed. On the contrary the range of 
its program was considerable. For the 
first time rural development was pre- 
sented to the national conference. Then 
too northern workers and many south- 
ern ones obtained their first clear pic- 
ture of the remarkable mountain folk of 
Tennessee and Kentucky and North 
Carolina, who against desperate odds are 
fighting towards a better developed 
community life. 

If one were to define the note of 
these committee meetings it would be, 
toleration. Individual and social prob- 
lems were alike considered. No at- 
tempt was made to minimize the one or 
the other, but rather to consider them 
as integral parts of the one same great 
problem, the enrichment of human life. 
So from the intelligent use of record 
cards to a propaganda for rural de- 
velopment; in them all was the same 
purpose, the same importance, the same 
morality. 


THE MOUNTAIN FOLK 


If there was doubt in the minds of 


any present as to the propriety of con-’ 


sidering Social Work in the Isolated 
Mountain Communities of the South in 
a section meeting devoted to needy fam- 
ilies, it had entirely disappeared long be- 
fore the close of the portrayal of the 
needs of these families by Miss Kath- 
erine Petit of the W. C. T. U. Settlement, 
Hindman, Ky. These hardy mountain- 
eers, descendants of the best blood that 
ever came to America; born and bred in 
the narrow, secluded mountain valleys ; 
isolated from school, church, social inter- 
course, and all knowledge of outside 
progress; prohibited by the size of their 
families and the necessary daily struggle 
for bread from opportunity to remove 
elsewhere ; these 50,000 people are today 
living and conversing after the manner 
of three centuries ago, but with latent 
mental powers equal to the best in the 
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that would be most pathetic were it not — 


exceeded by the monotony of their lives. 
One hundred and sixty-seven church 
missions, settlements, and schools are 
working to bring in the light, but those 
so reached are comparatively few. 

In discussing this situation, Bruce R. 
Payne, professor of secondary education, 
University of Virginia, pointed out three 
defects in the present work being done 
in the mountains, and suggested certain 
remedies. 

First, there is lack of co-operation between 
the workers and promoters of these isolated 
stations in the mountains. Each denomi- 
nation has its mission settlements; some- 


times several denominations are within the 
same mountain cove or valley; frequently 


they are not on speaking terms, to say noth- | 


ing of their holding business or educational 
conferences. 

Second, there is lack of correlation of the 
enterprises with existing permanently or- 
ganized institutions, especially state sys- 
tems of education, state boards of charities, 
state boards of health, etc. If the moun- 
tain work is to be made permanent or effi- 
cient there must be a closer correlation be- 
tween each such settlement and the state 
school systems. These two forces are too 
shy of each other. A closer acquaintance 
would be mutually beneficial. On the other 
hand the missionary must be willing to 
learn and yield for the sake of better organ- 
ization. He must be a missionary to the 
public official as well as to the settlers. 
There should be discovered an intermediat- 
ing agency between the two in order that 
the official may become enlightened as to 
better ways of working, and the missionary 
as to better organization looking to the 
spread of his influence and the permanence 
of his results. 

Third, there is lack of expert study of the 
entire social, industrial, educational and re- 
ligious problems peculiar to mountain peo- 
ples in isolated communities. We can never 
organize these undertakings so as to escape 
the leakage so prevalent until a _ larger 
group of men study the questions both in- 
directly and comparatively. Why — should 
the universities neglect the study of the 
social problems in the mountain settlements, 
more than in the city settlements? 

The trained expert could free this entire 
question from a sort of sickly sentimentality 
which too often does the cause more harm 
than good. There are men of business 
sense who are alienated from the movement 
by a certain type of sentiment which does 
not appeal to them. » Too often the advocate 
by the lack of expert ability estranges his 
friends rather than attaches them to his 
work. 
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Holding that the present condition re- 
sults in waste of educational, religious, 
and economic energy, he claimed that all 
waste is due to isolation of some sort, 
and that the only cure for isolation is 
administrative organization and co-oper- 
ation. 

“Tf we are to permanently relieve the 
barenness of the lives of these mountain- 
eers, it must be through industrial edu- 
cation,” said P. P. Claxton, professor 
of secondary education, University of 
Tennessee, who has spent a great deal 
of time among them. He pointed out 
two ways in which this might be done. 
First, by maintaining a number of schools 
which would present short agricultural 
courses adapted to the needs of the peo- 
ple; and second, by helping the people 
to build up their high schools. He would 
like to see a $1,000 for a few years 
given to the schools in the small towns 
on condition that the townspeople raise 
a like amount,—this money to be used 
in employing teachers of home economics 
and industrial training. He maintained 
that $400,000 per year for fifteen years 
spent in the two ways suggested, would 
revolutionize the mountain regions, solve 
the problem, and give a return of $50,- 
000,000 annually from the great natural 
resources of this region, now untouched. 


THE CHURCH AND THE HOME 


At the general session the report of 
the committee was presented by the chair- 
man, Mrs. John M. Glenn, the theme be- 
ing The Working Force of Organized 
Charity. This report, which may be 
obtained in printed form, contained an 
especially strong plea by Mrs. Glenn as 
a southern woman to the south for more 
recruits for the army of social reform. 
That there was the wealth of material 
to use which had been so little drawn 
upon, was the theme of an earnest and 
splendid and spirited message. Sum- 
marizing other portions of the report 
there was general consensus of opinion 
that the working force was constantly 
growing finer in grain, that slowly tlie 
public was appreciating more the value 
of service and were becoming gradually 
more willing to pay for the best service 
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adequately. On the side of preliminary 
training of new paid workers before they 
are entrusted with treatment responsi- 
bility there is plainly need for more in- 
telligent planning. The evil of over- 
working, too, had not yet been abated. 

The theme of the addresses of the 
evening was The Church and The Home. 
The paper of Herbert Welch, president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University and 
president of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service, was a convincing ar- 
gument for the participation of the 
church member, as such in social work. 
Slowly there was growing up a concep- 
tion. ot fifesas all—sacred./~ {Ti ataas 
Christian to cure it is Christian to pre- 
vent. If it is Christian to cure children’s 
diseases it is Christian to provide clean 
streets. A sanitary inspector may be as 
religious as a church visitor.” These 
were the concepts which were permeat- 
ing the Christian world. And‘in this new 
movement it should be the province of 
the church not to build up new agencies 
but to align themselves with existing 
agencies and at the same time furnish 
its own distinct contribution in the main- 
tenance of idealism. Its highest ideal 
would be such a civic expansion of re- 
ligion that the whole city would be one 
great religious body and so the church 
would find no need for its own existence 
as a separate institution, its mission hav- 
ing been fulfilled. 

Rev. W. J. Kerby, professor of socio- 
logy in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaking upon the theme 
of Self Help in the Home presentéd the 
idea of competition among poor families 
as a force to be used for better house 
keeping, prizes of furniture, etc., to 
be offered to those who showed the most 
marked improvement in a given space of 
time. While Father Kerby’s plan, which 
he frankly stated he had brought to the 
conference because he thought he would 
speak before a smaller audience and so 
it could be threshed out, will requrre 
much further consideration, what he 
said, in the first part of his paper was 
most vital and trenchant. In a family 
which has lost its common hopes for the 
future, disintegration has set in. Until 
the social worker has grouped the family 
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again around some common hopes or am- 
bitions of the future, the disintegration 
will continue. It will not do to provide 
this or that member with individual 
hopes but the family group must have 
its common hopes, its renewed sense of 
solidarity. 

Following Professor Kerby, Miss 
Mary E. Richmond still further described 
the true family in her address on The 
Family and the Social Worker. No in- 
fluence in this world so shaped our des- 
tinies, our habits, our whole life as the 
family. It was the ultimate unit and no 
social philosophy which belittled it was 
true. Any social work which weakened 
the ties, which disintegrated the family 
was fatally wrong. Yet it should not be 
forgotten that when one gives assent to 
this old truism it does not mean that 
for a single instant we should suffer 
sham families to remain together,—sham 
families, where every influence was it- 
self towards disintegration, with no hope 
of achange. These should be mercilessly 
dissipated. And coming to a practical 
touch-stone could it not be said that the 
sham could be separated from the real 
in this manner; that in any group where 
the children cannot possibly be conserved 
to be themselves adequate heads of fam- 
ilies, that there there is no true family. 
Tn all this never forgetting that the fam- 
ily is not a nurturing place for human 
bodies but a cradle for immortal souls. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In recognition of the fact that the 
serious problem of the winter for the 
charity organization societies has been 
that of dealing with the unemployed, the 
second section meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the limitations of charity 
in dealing with this situation. The paper 
was presented by Porter Lee, secretary 
of the Buffalo society. His first emphasis 
was on the fact that while the dominant 
note of modern philanthropy is the effort 
to remove the cause of, poverty, lack of 
employment due to industrial depres- 
sion is produced by economic-political 
factors which charity workers cannot 
hope to remove unaided. One important 
service they can render, however, is to 
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make clear to the community the extent 
and seriousness of the problem. 

Leaving out this’ question there are 
certain limitations in dealing with indi- 
vidual family problems, among them the 
difficulty of making thorough investiga- 
tions, owing to the pressure of work and 
also the doubtful wisdom of giving ade- 
quate relief to able bodied men. He 
also mentioned the difficulty of reaching 
the self respecting working man to whom 
an application for relief was a severe 
humiliation and the need of so ordering 
our methods of work as to avoid creat- 
ing this sentiment. Mr. -Lee closed with 
a plea for a careful study of the situation 
which should help to prepare for future 
emergencies and expressed the belief that 
in helping to do this and in the work of 
relieving immediate necessities the so- 
cieties had done a valuable work this 
winter. The discussion was opened by 
Miss Margaret F. Byington of the Pitts- 
burg Survey who told of the conditions 
existing in communities where there are 
no relief societies or poorly developed 
ones but where the burden of the indus- 
trial depression was keenly felt. Hastily 
organized relief societies are springing up 
to meet the unusual need but with neither 
experience or any standards of sane re- 
lief work are frequently doing harm as 
well as good. This is especially true of 
the tendency to give inadequate relief 
which alike lowers the families’ existing 
standards and also tends to foster in their 
minds a sense of injustice. Miss Bying- 
ton expressed a conviction that an effort 
should be made to extend a knowledge 
of methods and spirit of philanthropic 
work in the smaller communities. 

An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion was from Ernest P. Bicknell of 
Chicago who told of efforts in that city 
to make work for the unemployed heads 
of families who would have been obliged 
to receive relief in some form. He em- 
phasized the difficulties in the way of 
starting public works as a means of 
furnishing such employment. | Chief 
among them the fact that the average 
workman is not physically fit for heavy 
out of door work. In spite of the will- 
ingness of many to attempt it they prove 
inefficient and the amount they can ac- 
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complish is not sufficient to justify pay- 
ing a normal wage. It was found possi- 
ble in Chicago to find a limited amount 
of useful indoor work which could be 
done by such men but it is hardly a 
feasible means of meeting the situation 
as a whole. 

. M. Hanson of Youngstown and 
Charles S. Grout of Indianapolis told of 
the efforts in their cities to secure em- 
ployment in some form. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEEDY FAMILIES 


It is painstaking care of details which 
is the foundation of the successes of 
even the genius. It was this old lesson 
which was re-emphasized in the first sec- 
tion meeting of the committee on needy 
families, their homes and neighborhoods. 
The subject was How May We Increase 
Our Standards of Efficiency in Dealing 
With Needy Families, the paper being 
presented by the writer. The paper pre- 
sented in general the results of a sur- 
vey of case records received from a 
large number of societies. Instead of 
dealing with questions of treatment as 
such, the writer endeavored to present 
the morality of thorough investigations 
as a preliminary to any decent work 
thereafter. And this not as a matter 
of scientific charity but of morality and 
honesty on the part of the charity worker. 
The need of building upon facts rather 
than impressions, of covering primary 
sources of information in preference to 
secondary sources, the need of giving 
definiteness as the treatment is shaped, 
the need of clearly objectionizing the 
main problem as well as the minor prob- 
lems, these were indicated as the basic 
moralities which must be considered and 
without which all treatment is nothing 
short of a miserable lottery. To some of 
the societies the very clear issue of a 
good record could well be made out and 
intelligently used, was presented as a 
piece of objective morality, whose ab- 
sence, excepting in the case of extreme 
emergencies, should demand an explan- 
ation. In illustration of what the other 
course met, illustrations were given of 
the inhumanities of not visiting relatives 
when it was possible to do so. It was 
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asked whether any case could be con- 
sidered as being investigated at all where 


employers, school teachers and relatives, 


at least, had not been seen. Upon the 
points of definiteness and concrete prob- 
lems the use of the diagnosis and treat- 
ment sheets was strongly urged. At the 
request of a number of people the whole 
paper will be reproduced in the June 
number of The Bulletin of the Field 
Department. 

In the discussion which followed it 
may be said that the synthesis of the 
heart and head in the treatment of fam- 
ilies was most sharply portrayed. Not 
scientific charity but the utter impossibil- 
ity of separating heart and head, the 
crude absurdity of imagining the heart 
as disassociated from the deepest mental 
processes, this perhaps was the moral of 
the discussion. Miss Zilpha D. Smith 
made a telling point in her statement that 
we must consider other charity workers 
as secondary, not primary, sources of 
information. Miss Ida A. Green of 
Washington, suggested the advisability 
of marginal annotations in the margins 
which would indicate what was valuable 
and what not. In speaking of develop- 
ing the art of discrimination. Miss Rich- 
mond said that before one attempted that, 
one must know all of the rules of the 
game, know how it is played. It is only 
those who do this who will be able to dis- 
criminate rightly. Learn all of the rules 
if you wish ever to break any of them. 

Owing to lack of space the very im- 
portant meeting which considered the 
question of Rural Development, will be 
described in a later issue, so that it may 
be dealt with adequately. 


INFORMAL MEETINGS 


Two informal meetings were arrang- 
ed. At one there was a collocution over 
the treatment of a few individual cases. 
At the other a question box was opened, 
which led to a most interesting session 
of two hours. Because of the separate 


headquarters the ease with which 
smaller conferences could be arranged 
was considerably increased. Mrs, 


Glenn, the chairman of the committee, 
also announced a number of office hours, 
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when from one to four experienced 
workers, appointed beforehand, were on 
hand to advise with the less experi- 
enced. This proved to be a distinctly 
valuable feature. 

In the reciprocity room there was also 
installed an exhibit of charity organiza- 
tion methods of work. The exhibit 
was crude in many particulars but there 
was a formal request for its continu- 
ance and improvement. The exhibit 
was prepared for the Field Department 
by Porter Ri Leé: 

In the room set apart for settlement 
workers there was a most interesting ex- 
hibit of the fireside- industries of the 
southern mountain folk. 


A REQUEST TO DROP “NEEDY” 


At a meeting of the executive heads 
of charity organization societies called 
to consider certain matters with refer- 
ence to the Field Department it was 
voted that a formal request be sent to 
the executive committee of the National 
Conference to change the name of the 
committee so that it should read simply, 
Committee on Families. 


Children’s Meetings at the 
National Conference of 


Charities 
Helen Glenn 


Those who attended the children’s 
meetings of the National Conference of 
Charities were impressed by three things: 
the unity and completeness of the pro- 
gram; the wisdom shown in the choice 
of speakers, who were not only experts 
in their own line of work but who saw 
its close relation to all other charity 
work; and finally the large and enthu- 
siastic audiences that were the result 
of these two first conditions. It is said 
that never before has so much interest 
been shown in this session, nor so much 
of practical benefit in all lines of chil- 
dren’s work been offered. This was due 
largely to the chairman, Miss Curtis, of 
Boston. 

In opening the session of the confer- 
ence dealing with children’s work, Miss 
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Curtis, said that the great need in that 
line is the correlation of all child-train- 
ing to the needs of the child in after 
life; that work among children differs 
from much charity work, in that it aims 
to be a provision for the future, and 
that only in so far as we eliminate the 
useless and incidental from our educa- 
tional system and provide training that 
will prepare the child for citizenship and 
home making, do we fulfill our highest 
ideal. 

The subject of the meeting was: 
What makes the education of a child? 
And an interesting fact about the open- 
ing session was that four judges of the 
juvenile court from widely distant states 
were present and contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

Judge Mack of Chicago set forth the 
fundamental elements of juvenile court 
work and briefly reviewed its history. 
He showed that its chief aim is to dis- 
cover the causes of the child’s delin- 
quency, and then as far as possible to 
eradicate the evil effegts on the child. 
In this training of citizens Judge Mack 
closely related the juvenile court to in- 
stitution work, preventive work, in fact 
to all organized charity whose aim is to 
train the citizens of the future. The 
child must be considered a ward, and the 
most precious responsibility of the state. 

The most vital part of this work, 
Judge Mack believes, is done not by the 
judge, but by the probation officer, who 
acts as an educator rather than a guard, 
and whose duty it is through thorough 
investigation of home conditions, and 
study of the child, to aid the child in 
its development along lines of good citi- 
zenship. In connection with the juvenile 
court, there should be a medical depart- 
ment to examine the child thoroughly 
for adenoids, poor sight, nervousness, 
etc., and to see that his truancy, for ex- 
ample, is not due, as is so often the case, 
to any of these causes. Since the great- 
est work of philanthropy is preventive 
and constructive, the probation work 
must be correlated with such work as 
the playground organization and the 
work of the juvenile protective leagues. 
In short, the dominant note of Judge 
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4 
Mack’s address was the importance of 
all preventive work. 

Judge DeLacy of Washington, opened 
the discussion after the address of Judge 
Mack. He spoke a word of warning 
against sentimentality in dealing with 
children stating that besides all the vic- 
tims of the neglect and vice of others 
who are so constantly brought to the ju- 
venile court, there are a few children 
with real criminal tendencies that must 
be watched for and guarded against. 

Judge Peters of Louisville emphasized 
the fact that co-operation between the 
judge and the community is absolutely 
necessary in order that really effective 
work may be done; and Judge Adams of 
Cleveland then told how they enlist the 
services of the firemen as probation offi- 
cers, and how splendidly the plan works, 
in that city. 

On the following day Mrs. Martha P. 
Falconer of Philadelphia, led the dis- 
cussion on children in_ institutions 
from the point of view of their prepara- 
tion for good citizens and home makers. 


She confined her attention entirely 
to girls. Mrs. Falconer emphasized 
the danger of an_ institution fall- 


ing into the habit of doing things 
“the easiest way,’ to the great in- 
jury of the child. An institution can 
be too clean, if to that cleanliness the 
training of the child has been sacrificed. 
Then too, in order to do the most effi- 
cient work in reforming a child, thorough 
examination should be made upon her 
entrance into the institution in order that 
diseases of the skin, eyes, etc., may 
be cured. 

Although many people believe that 
self-government can be carried on only, 
and even with difficulty, in reform 
schools for boys, the school in Philadel- 
phia is a witness to the fact that it is 
equally successful among girls, and helps 
eliminate very largely that much dread- 
ed word “discipline.”’ Most important of 
all, the girls in such an institution should 
be kept in touch with the outside world, 
should know something of woman’s in- 
terests, such as child labor, compulsory 
education, etc. This of course can be ac- 
complished only when the superintendent 
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and officers themselves have many out- 
side interests. 

Miss Berry of Georgia spoke of her 
work among the mountaineers. Her talk 
was simple and forceful, setting forth 
the needs of the people and dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the lack of industrial train- 
ing in the schools in that section of the 
state. 

Those who doubt whether statistics are 
ever interesting and impressive, should 
have heard the address of Mrs. Bowen 
of Chicago when the children’s section 
met on Saturday, May 9. Mrs. Bowen 
spoke on the work of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective League of Chicago. This asso- 
ciation was formed about a year ago to 
study the causes of delinquency, and is 
supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. An attorney is in charge of the 
work assisted by several agents who 
make investigations under his direction. 
Through its efforts all the five cent thea- 
ters in Chicago have been made unob- 
jectionable, many successful prosecutions 
have been brought against dealers in co- 
caine and those who sell tobacco to 
minors; libraries have been started in the 
rooms where boys wait to carry special 
delivery letters; dance halls have been 
regulated and co-operation secured from 
the mayor, police officials, etc., to help 
enforce the laws. 

In speaking on the. subject of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, Jane Addams of 
Hull House, Chicago, showed how un1- 
versai and natural is the instinct of play: 
that in former times nations made almost 
no provision to satisfy it; and how this 
instinct, beneficial in itself, may be traded 
upon by those who are mercenary, if not 
vicious. Cheap dance halls and pool 
rooms, are filled with boys and girls 
seeking an outlet for this natural desire 
for pleasure. It is to meet this need that 
out-door playgrounds, boys’ clubs, etc., 
are being organized by various associa- 
tions all over the country. C. C. Carstens 
of Boston then opened the discussion, de- 
scribing briefly the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, and showed how closely delin- 
quency is related to the conduct of the 
parents. 
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It was something of a departure from 
the usual custom to hold a meeting of 
the conference on Sunday evening. That 
it was a great success was shown by the 


fact that a large church was crowded » 


with people, many of them standing the 
entire evening and that the greatest en- 
thusiasm was shown by those present. 

Professor W. H. Hand of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina emphasized 
strongly the need of compulsory educa- 
tion laws in many of the southern states, 
laying the blame for the illiteracy of so 
many of the children to the lack of this 
law. He made the startling statement 
that Negro children in the South are be- 
ing better cared for along educational 
lines than those who are white. 

Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspector 
of New Orleans, speaking of factory in- 
spection, emphasized the same fact, that 
the bad conditions of illiteracy and child 
labor in the South cannot be changed 
until compulsory education laws have 
been passed. 

She said too that the public school sys- 
tem is much to blame for the existence 
of child labor. The present system does 
not keep the child’s interest in the school. 
The school rooms are overcrowded and 
no adequate provision is made for the 
large number of children who are de- 
fective and who cannot keep up with 
their classes. Such children soon _be- 
come discouraged and leave school. 
Sometimes the teacher even encourages 
them to leave, as they hold back the class 
as a whole by their presence. For these 
children special classes should be started. 
Miss Gordon believes that the south 
must have industrial education, in order 
to interest and so to hold the children 
in the schools. 


On the subject Child Labor and Edu-, 


cation Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, said that to get the best results 
the schools must be modified in order 
to prepare more fully for the duties of 
life. Educational methods have not 
made a corresponding change in relation 
to the great industrial advancement of 
the nation. The schools must be social- 
ized and humanized. Miss Addams also 
discussed the value of manual training, 
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ay 
showing how it prepares the boy for his 
later work, whether in or outside of a 
factory. 

At the meeting on children in families 
not their own, Charles W. Birtwell, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Boston spoke on the question 
are these homes preparatory schools of 
life also? Mr. Birtwell said that only 
in the home can the factors be found 
which prepare a child for the natural 
and normal life. He spoke of the les- 
sons of health that the child learns at the 
breakfast table; of how the stories of 
the failures and successes of others un- 
consciously influence him; of how home 
love leads to the development of moral 
character and how as a whole the condi- 
tions of normal home life tend to pre- 
pare the child for citizenship and for 
life in a home of its own. 

Mr. Birtwell laid special stress upon 
the necessity of careful selection of the 
homes; and of supervision of the chil- 
dren afterwards. He also brought out 
the dangers of placing children in family 
homes, unless it is done with the utmost 
care. He dwelt upon the great responsi- 
bility assumed in placing children and 
explained later in the discussion how the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society tries to 
do its work. 

J. L. Kelso of Toronto, Canada, stated 
that the conditions of the city child had 
been perhaps too much emphasized, and 
that the welfare of children in the coun- 
try should also be discussed. He spoke 
of the work in Canada, how children de- 
fective physically are gathered into hos- 
pitals in order that their defects may be 
corrected. Representing a great govern- 
ment system, he brought out the humani- 
tarian side of the work, and certainly 
exemplified the fact that a government 
can deal with a large number of children 
and do it well, when the right kind of 
agent is at the head. The effort is to 
keep children in the homes in which they 
have been placed, and he added that the 
method might be summed up in three 
words, love, praise and trust. 

Dr. H. H. Hart of Chicago spoke of 
the importance of the personal examina- 
tion of homes by paid agents, declaring 
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that the placing of a child in a home not 
its own is one o fthe greatest responsibili- 
ties that a state has to bear. 

It was a surprise to many that a 
worker from Cincinnati should have ex- 
plained in detail methods that were aban- 
doned by the best workers many years 
ago, of taking little children in groups 
into villages and exhibiting them in 
churches. This aroused a good deal of 
criticism and vigorous protest. 

Throughout these meetings the very 
greatest emphasis was laid on preventive 
work; and all felt that many interests 
had been considered and the work pre- 
sented in a broad and comprehensive way. 


State Supervision 
Charles P. Kellogg 


The sessions of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction which 
were held this year under the direction 
of the committee on state supervision sur- 
passed in interest any that have been de- 
voted to this subject at the conferences 
in recent years. Although the general 
session and the two section meetings as- 
signed to this committee were held on 
the last two days of the conference, they 
were well attended to the close. 

At the first section meeting the princi- 
pal addresses were made by Alexander 
Johnson, general secretary of the con- 
ference and formerly secretary of the 
Board of State Charities of Indiana, who 
spoke upon Experiences in Inspection, 
and by R. W. Hill, secretary of the New 
York State Board of Charities, who took 
for his subject The New York System 
of Inspection. 

Mr. Johnson stated that inspection and 
detection are quite different matters. 
There must be inspection from the inside 
outward, not detection from the outside 
inward. In inspection it is important to 
get at the spirit of the management of an 
institution. The confidence of the super- 
intendent must be won generally by fair- 
minded treatment, making allowance for 
the difficulties he encounters, and telling 
him the truth, but in love. The confi- 
dence of the public must be won by doing 
one’s work faithfully and well, by making 
one’s self useful. The price of success in 
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leadership is usefulness. Also, let the 
people know it. The best friend of a 
state board is the reporter, and good 
items of news should always be kept on 
file to give to him, not, of course, all of 
the board’s knowledge of the institution’s 
affairs, but real, live items. Never, how- 
ever, say anything that you are not sure 
of. The inspector often becomes the best 
friend of an institution by disproving 
false charges brought against it. If any- 
thing is happening in charities, be on the 
spot, attend meetings of institutions, pub- 
lic and private, and make a speech; and, 
furthermore, collect a good library of re- 
ports and make it useful to the public. 
Mr. Johnson’s address was illuminated 
by many interesting stories of his experi- 
ences in inspection in Indiana, and he 
gave much useful advice to inspectors of 
state boards. 

Under a clause of the constitution of 
New York which gives to the State Board 
of Charities the right to inspect all chari- 
table and reformatory institutions, both 
public and private, Mr. Hill showed that 
the New York system of inspection is 
based upon authority. The constitutional 
authority is the warrant under which the 
inspector has a right to visit an institu- 
tion and to ask to see what is going on 
there. It constitutes a wide power which, 
unless wisely used, may effect great in- 
jury. The inspector must not only gain 
the friendship of an institution’s super- 
intendent, but he must also be wise in 
helping to solve the problems that con- 
front the institution. When one takes up 
the vast system covered by private char- 
ity, inspection, to be just, must consider 
both the rights of the state and of those 
for whom the charity is trying to pro- 
vide. The annual meetings of county 
superintendents of the poor in New York 
state furnish a valuable factor in inspec- 
tion. There the inspector meets the of- 
ficials he has been visiting, there the spirit 
of frankness prevails, and there the in- 
spector may often find himself dissected. 
The rules of the New York State Board 
of Charities require that careful reports 
of visits of inspection be made to the 
board, and a copy is afterwards sent to 
the superintendent of the institution visit- 
ed, with suggestions for betterment. 
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Great improvements have been made in 
the condition of institutions in the state of 
New York within the last twenty-five 
years, and there is reason to believe that 
the system of inspection by the state 
board has aided materially in pointing 
out ideals for the institutions and in 
working with the institutions to accom- 
plish the desired ends. 

The discussion which followed these 
two addresses was opened by Mornay 
Williams, president of the New York 
Children’s Village, at Dobbs Ferry, and 
was participated in by Mr. Gates of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Butler of Indiana, Mr. White- 
house of Maine, and others. The sub- 
ject of inspection was declared to be one 
of the greatest interest to state boards, 
and the necessity was shown for inspec- 
tion by the state of all charitable and 
correctional institutions, both public and 
private, not only for the protection of 
their inmates, but also for the benefit of 
the tax-payers. The board of manage- 
ment of an institution represents the 
state government, while the state board, 
with its powers of inspection and recom- 
mendation, represents the people who 
cannot inspect for themselves. The de- 
sirability of having’ women as members 
of state boards was highly endorsed by 
some of the speakers. A declaration was 
made of the right of inmates of institu- 
tions to communicate under seal with the 
members of state boards, and also to talk 
alone with them on the occasion of their 
visits without the presence of an officer, 
which often deters an inmate from speak- 
ing freely. In Indiana it was said to be 
customary for the representative of the 
state board to visit the cell houses in the 
prisons in the evening and to talk with 
each prisoner alone at his cell door. 

The second section meeting under the 
direction of the committee was devoted 
to the consideration of Migration of De- 
pendents and Defectives and the Impor- 
tance of Interstate Comity and Co-opera- 
tion, and the principal speakers were H. 
H. Shirer, secretary of the Ohio Board 
of State Charities, and George S. Wilson, 
secretary of the Board of Charities of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Shirer’s paper 
discussed the difficulties encountered in 
collecting money expended for the trans- 
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portation or care of dependents and de- 
fectives who have wandered from the 
state, county or town of their legal resi- 
dence. Mr. Shirer concluded with sev- 
eral important suggestions, among which 
was one that the conference recommend 
that the states adopt legislation similar 
to the law of Minnesota vesting in some 
state commission of lunacy, board of 
charity or board of control the power to 
deal with interstate cases and to enter 
into reciprocity agreements. 

Mr. Wilson stated that the Board of 
Charities in the District of: Columbia is 
authorized by act of Congress to deport 
non-resident dependents and defectives to 
their place of residence, but difficulty is 
encountered many times in determining 
the legal residence. A question was 
raised as to the authority of Congress to 
legislate between the states in regard to 
the settlement of paupers, and in reply 
Mr. Gates of California stated that at 
the National Conference of Charities at 
Cincinnati in 1899, it was declared that 
Congress had no such power. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Wilson’s address, Miss Lathrop of IIli- 
nois called attention to the fact that in 
too many cases in the transportation of 
insane persons the subjects are treated 
like criminals, rather than like afflicted 
persons. We should get above the sheriff 
and police station idea in the transporta- 
tion of the insane. 

At the general session of the confer- 
ence, given to the committee on state su- 
pervision, the report of the committee 
was made by its chairman, Rutherford H. 
Platt, of Ohio, and addresses were given 
by Amos W. Butler, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Indiana, Mrs. 
Kate Wheeler Barrett, of Alexandria, 
Va., and by Miss Kate Barnard, commis- 
sioner of charities and correction of the 
state of Oklahoma, Mr. Platt’s report 
treated not so much the question of state 
supervision as it did the broader subject 
of intervention by the state in the field 
of charity. Attention was called to the 
rapid growth in recent years of charitable 
institutions and agencies of all sorts, and 
to the dangers involved in the increasing 
paternalism of the state in this direction. 
At times it seems that the only effective 
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barrier against making of the state a uni- 
versal Providence is the financial diffi- 
culty. By common consent there is a 
_ vast scope within the proper province of 
the state for activities which have for 
their purpose the promotion of the pub- 
lic welfare, but for the other side of phil- 
anthropic work, care for the unfortunate, 
relief of individual need, .all will agree 
that there must be a limit. The question 
of state aid for unemployment was dealt 
with at some length, and mention was 
made of the disastrous experiment at- 
tempted in this direction by the French 
Republic in 1848. In determining the 
extent to which the state should enter the 
field of charitable relief, the inquiry 
should be: Will the public welfare be 
promoted, not, is it desirable that indi- 
_ vidual need be relieved? Justice, not 
benevolence, is the true function of the 
state. 

Mr. Butler, of Indiana, spoke on The 
Relation of a State Board to the Peo- 
ple, and declared that, as a rule, there is 
nothing of which the public knows so lit- 
tle as it does of its state institutions. The 
Board of State Charities is a represen- 
tative of the people, and has a high duty 
to perform in reporting to the public 
what is being done in the institutions. 
An efficient state board should work 
through the churches, the teachers’ asso- 
ciations and the public press, and should 
organize an active state conference of 
charities. 

Mrs. Barrett’s subject was The Value 
and Need of State Supervision for both 
Public and Private Charities, and she 
treated particularly such supervision in 
relation to private charities. It was a 
great wrong, she declared, to grant a 
charter to any body of men or women for 
a charitable society who would resent 
supervision by the state. Private moneys 
devoted to these purposes must have the 
protection of state supervision. Mrs. 
Barrett declared that the new State Board 
of Charities in Virginia must make good 
before the next session of the legislature. 
She closed her address with a pathetic 
lulaby sung to her as a child by a colored 
“mammy” the refrain of which was,— 


“Bring in de brack sheep, 
*An dose date ar’ pore an’ thin.” 
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Miss Barnard, of Oklahoma, gave an 
interesting talk on shaping the destinies 
of a new state, in which she told in an 
entertaining way the story of what has 
already been accomplished in that youth- 
ful state in the field of charities and cor- 
rection, and naively narrated her own 
share in the accomplishment. Statehood 
came to the people of Oklahoma sudden- 
ly, but it is proving a great opportunity. 
Miss Barnard told of the assistance she 
received a year ago from leading mem- 
bers of the National Conference and the 
way in which she presented the subject 
of the treatment of crime, pauperism and 
disease to the 1,500,000 inhabitants of 
Oklahoma. Twenty-four laws were 
drawn up as planks to be used in the pro- 
posed state constitution and were present- 


-ed first to the joint convention of the 


Farmers’ Union and the Federation of 
Labor. These measures were success- 
fully incorporated in the constitution and 
since then important laws have been en- 
acted, giving protection to workers in the 
mines, providing for compulsory educa- 
tion, with school scholarships for poor 
children of widowed mothers and dis- 
abled fathers, and other progressive leg- 
islation. The commissioner of charities 
and correction in Oklahoma is elected by 
the people, and is responsible to the peo- - 
ple, and the state conference of charities 
already organized there has sent dele- 
gates to the National Conference this 
year. 

The discussion which followed these 
addresses brought to a close one of the 
most interesting series of meetings ever 
held under the auspices of the committee 
on state supervision in the National Con- 
ference. 


Section on Defectives 
E. R. Johnstone 


The work of the section on defectives 
centered around four main points: First, 
provision for all classes both feeble- 
minded and backward; second, the kind 
of training that should be given; third, 
permanent custodial care; and fourth, 
scientific work for the investigation as to 
causes of this condition and methods of 
prevention. 
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In considering the question of provis- 
ion, great stress was laid upon the fact 
that the people of any commonwealth 
must have information concerning these 
classes. As it now stands, most people 
do not realize that they have in their 
midst such a large number of mental de- 
ficients. Three points of attack were sug- 
gested as most advisable for bringing this 
matter before the people: first, co-opera- 
tion with the State Board of Education 
and public schools. A simple set of ques- 
tions such as has been used in several 
states was presented to be distributed by 
the various superintendents of schools to 
their teachers and intended to bring to 
light those children who are either far 
backward, suffering from sense defects, 
adenoids, etc., or who have, for any rea- 
son, been unable to keep up with the 
regular work of other children of their 
age; second, the help of the state medical 
associations. In this connection medical 
inspection of public school children par- 
ticularly was urged and it was advised 
that medical colleges give their gradu- 
ates special instruction in the diagnosis 
of mental deficiency; third, the State 
Board of Charities and the various chari- 
table organizations of the commonwealth 
should center their energies upon estab- 
lishing a state institution to care for the 
marked cases. 

Under the question of proper training, 
many practical thoughts were brought out 
by the paper of Mrs. Dunphy of New 
York. She called special attention to the 
fact that these children, being permanent- 
ly deficient, are to be fitted for life in an 
institution, therefore their training must 
all be such that they can make practical 
use of it when they become men and 
women in years, even though they must 
always be children in intellect. Various 
lines of industrial training, farming, 
dairying, mat, mattress and shoe making, 
tailoring, dress making, etc., are all easily 
learned by defectives. Some institutions 
have well established brick yards, cement 
block manufactories, etc. The possibili- 
ties of music and physical culture were 
also brought out. 

Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
conference, spoke upon permanent custo- 
dy, and showed how necessary it is that 
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these children be cared for so as to pro- 
tect society from the wrongs committed 
by and upon them in their innocence. 
He reminded the conference that virtue 
means strength but innocence may be 
weakness, and that it is not right for so- 
ciety to expect a weakminded girl to com- 
bat the forces of evil; permanent cus- 
tody does not mean imprisonment, but 
it means that these irresponsible ones may 
live in comfort and happiness, having all 
the employment they should have, what 
entertainment, food and bodily comforts 
they need, what medical attention is nec- 


essary, such moral training as they can 


understand, and indeed all the pleasures 
of happy society, excepting the right to 
marry and to vote at popular elections. 
The writer called attention to the fact 
that it is not sufficient for us to provide 
for those who are knocking at our doors, 
but some definite steps must be taken to 
investigate and prevent. We must know 
why these children are as they are, and 
the best means of checking the stream. 
With this in view some of the larger in- 
stitutions have established departments of 
research. In these various lines of study 
are being carried out, anthropometric 
measurements are being made of thou- 
sands of cases. All the institutions of 
the country are co-operating in this 
movement. Case histories are being 
made, following the child from what rec- 
ords can be gotten from the family, 
through his institution life with atten- 
tion to details, and finally a careful au- 
topsy is held and microscopic study made 
of the brain. In several of the states the 
office of the state board of charities con- 
tains careful records of family histories. 
These show without doubt that a very 
few families in the first place are produc- 
ing a large number of the dependents, de- 
fectives and delinquents of the common- 
wealth, and when these records are care- 
fully made we shall be able to judge bet- 
ter how to handle the various cases that 
appear in our police courts and institu- 
tions. When the whole thing is upon a 
scientific basis, we shall not trust blind- 
ly to one man’s impulse to do as he will 
with what is probably a menace to 
society. 

The whole work of the section was laid 
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along broad lines, and the chairman, Miss 
Mattie Gundry of Virginia, was most 
successful in securing a thorough consid- 
eration of the subject. Suggestions were 
practical and of such a character that the 
work can begin at once. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the movement is already 
on foot to get the facts concerning the 
number in Virginia from the public 
schools within two months. 


The Insane and Epileptic 


Constance D. Leupp 


The section began with a visit to the 
state institution at Petersburg for the 
care of the Negro insane and epileptic. 
In his address of welcome, Mr. Bohan- 
non of the board of directors of the in- 
stitution gave a short sketch of its his- 
tory. It has the almost unique distinc- 
tion of being an adequate institution for 
its state, leaving none of the Negro in- 
sane and epileptic in the poor houses 
and other institutions where they do not 
belong, as in many states where the state 
institution itself is more modern in its 
equipment. 

The buildings are very beautifully situ- 
ated on the hill above the town of Peters- 
burg. In the several dormitories the in- 
sane are separated from the epileptic, 
and the consumptive cases from both. 
A mile away, there is a farm worked by 
the patients. The visitor is struck with 
the fact that there is an absolute lack 
of the sort of restraints ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the insane. There is not 
a straight jacket in the institution, and 
the most violent cases are cared for in 
small cell-like rooms with doors having 
no reinforcement to the ordinary lock. 
It is a peculiarity of the forms of in- 
sanity which prevail among the Negroes 
‘that they are never very violent, the 
mania frequently taking the form of an 
excessive zeal in religious matters. The 
most strenuous treatment used in vio- 
lent cases is a hot pack,—a treatment 
rather like a Turkish bath, for quieting 
the nerves. 
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Dr. J. T. Searcy, superintendent of the 
Hospital for the Insane at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., gave the first address at the regu- 
lar section meeting. His talk was very 
largely a technical explanation of the 
psychology of heredity and the possibili- 
ties of variations, all tending to show that 
heredity is a much greater factor than 
environment in abnormality and that the 
subject of heredity has never been prop- 
erly treated. Nations and individuals 
deteriorate and improve in the same way, 
and every environment maker ought to 


be familiar with the phenomena of here- 


dity. 

Dr. Ferris of the. New. York. State 
Commission in Lunacy followed with an 
account of the way the state of New 
York copes with the problem of insanity. 
He gave an account of some very re- 
markable cases of recovery, one after a 
period of ten years, and he even cited 
some cases of general paralysis which 
had recovered. Twenty-five per cent of 
the chronic class recover, and authorities 
on the subject hope in the course of time 
to see the term “chronic” disappear and 
be replaced by “protracted,” since they 
are inclined to think that with the prog- 
ress now being made there will soon be 
no hopeless cases. 

Occupation is the greatest agent in 
the cure of the insane, and the patients in 
the New York state institutions manu- 
facture all sorts of articles. Discharged 
patients are taken in care by the after- 
care committees whose business it is to 
get them positions and friends. By the 
present state law there is a thirty day 
parole. This can be extended at the re- 
quest of the patient, and there is now 
pending before the legislature a bill for 
a six months’ period of parole which will 
enable the asylums to send out more pa- 
tients with a greater security. 

The last address of the evening by Dr. 
Drewry of the Virginia State Institu- 
tion, gave briefly the history of insanity 
in the state, and told of the new Virginia 
State Board of Charities, as well as an 
enumeration of the reasons why there is 
more insanity now than formerly. 


e 
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Criminals, Their Punish- 
ment and Reformation 
W. H. WhittaKer 


The section of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, organized 
for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of Criminals: Their Punishment and 
Reformation, had a most successful meet- 
ing. 

The first meeting of the section was 
to have been presided over by J. A. Leon- 
ard, superintendent of/the State Reforma- 
tory, Mansfield, O., who was unavoid- 
ably detained at home. 

His paper was read by Samuel J. Bar- 
rows. Mr. Leonard said that 


my studies of prison labor problems ante 
dates my experience as prison administrator. 
These studies and my practical experience 
both lead me to favor the employment of 
the inmates of any prison, and more espec- 
ially reformatory institutions, on the state 
use plan, which must include trade schools 
rather than the contract for their labor 
on either the per diem or piece price plan. 


Mr. Leonard further stated that the 
dullest young man in prison comprehends 
more or less clearly the difference be- 
tween being employed by a contractor 
and being employed by the state. For 
the state, young men as a rule work in- 
dustriously, cheerfully, without complaint 
as to the character or amount of labor 
executed. The superintendent of the 
shop, representing the state can enforce 
disciplinary methods of the institution 
with these young men much easier when 
they are working for the state than if they 
are being worked upon tasks by con- 
tractors. 

After the reading of Mr. Leonard’s 
paper very interesting discussions were 
brought out upon the question of discip- 
line and industries in these institutions, 
and the committee seemed to be of the 
unanimous opinion that education, moral 
instruction and proper employment must 
be enforced in such institutions if there is 
going to be any results from the stand- 
point of turning the boy back to society 
a better man. 

On Friday the subject for discussion 
at this section was United States Pris- 
oners: Their Punishment and Reforma- 
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tion. The treatment of this topic was to 
have been by C. C. McClaughry, deputy 
warden of the United States Prison, at 
Atlanta, Ga. He was not present. Very 
interesting discussions upon the question 
of employment of United States pris- 
oners was led by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
who is connected with the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Fos- 
ter gave a strong presentation of condi- 
tions as found in the jail of the District of 
Columbia, and her portrayal showed it to 
be a disgrace to the government. In 
this jail there are but about 300 cells and 
crowded into these cells are more than 
500 prisoners absolutely with no work. 
There is not sufficient capacity in the jail 
yard for exercise. It is very doubtful 
whether the people of the country realize 
that prisoners confined by the govern- 
ment are kept in such outrageous quar- 
ters. It was the concensus of opinion of 
the meeting that the government rather 
than being twenty-five years behind the 
times, as they are in methods of reforma- 
tion and handling of the criminal class, 
should be at the front, and that there 
should be brought to bear upon Congress 
such influence as will place the govern- 
ment institutions in the lead. 

It was also brought out in the discus- 
sion that in two years from now the In- 
ternational Prison Association will hold 
its session in Washington and that if con- 
ditions continue to exist in the District 
of Columbia jail, as they are now that 
it will be nothing less than a disgrace 
for this country to be compelled to show 
foreign representatives the conditions in 
which its prisoners are kept. 

On Friday evening the general session 
of this committee was held in old St 
Paul’s Church. The report of the com- 
mittee was read by the chairman. The 
whole tenor of the report of the commit- 
tee, was that the first object in all our 
penal and reformatory institutions must 
be that of reformation. The commit- 
tee based its report upon the following 
important suggestions: 


1. There should be no punishment for men 
confined for violation of the law except the 
denial of liberty. 

2. Reformation in penal and reformatory 
institutions cannot be successful unless there 
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is a perfect system of moral instruction, and 
unless all officers, instructors and teachers 
are living examples of true citizenship. 

3. Reformation will not be obtained unless 
the illiterates are given a common school 
education under thorough and practical in- 
structors who are free men. 

4. The highest degree of reformation will 
not be obtained in penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions unless the industry of the inmates 
be such as to train them in useful trades, 
which will enable them to better secure use- 
ful and remunerative employment after 
they have been paroled or discharged. 

5. Reformation cannot be obtained with- 
out education, moral instruction, training 
in practical shop work, and a thorough un- 
derstanding of obedience of law. 

6. Useful and profitable labor in such in- 
stitutions is essential to the health of body 
and mind. Idleness greatly interferes with 
proper and necessary discipline. 

7. The states that do not have a proper 
indeterminate sentence and parole law are 
not accomplishing all they should. 

8. The after-care of paroled and dis- 
charged inmates is just as important in 
bringing about their redemption as is the 
attention and care they get while in the in- 
stitution. 

9. It requires time in any reformatory in- 
stitution to bring to bear upon its inmates 
the necessity of good citizenship. There 
fore, the management that discharges its in- 
mates on parole or otherwise at the end of 
one year is making a serious mistake. The 
judgment of this committee is that such in- 
mates should serve from three to five years 
in order to receive proper discipline, proper 
moral instruction, proper training in the 
school of letters, and proper training in shop 
work, before they are permitted to return to 
society. 

10. No institution can accomplish the best 
results until it provides the proper means 
of training its officers in their respective 
duties. This can best be done in an officers’ 
school, maintained and managed under the 
direct supervision of the management of the 
institution. 

11. Reformation follows the substitution 
of worthy ideals for unworthy ones. A li- 
brary of from 3,000 to 10,000 well selected 
books is one of the most potent factors in 
bringing about this substitution. Hach in- 
mate should be graded in his reading ability 
and given only those books that he is able 
to comprehend. As he is advanced in the 
school of letters he should likewise be pro- 
moted in library privileges. 


The committee further stated that there 
can be no real reformation by merely 
throwing a man into an institution to 
serve time unless he is thrown in contact 
with officers who possess high ideals of 
life. Unless he is instructed from day to 
day in a different kind of life than that 
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which he has been leading in the slums 
of our cities; unless he can be shown that 
it is better to earn his money by honest 
labor than by dishonest and questionable 
practices; nothing can be gained by con- 
finement in an institution. 

The committee further agréed that the 
trouble with our whole system in the past 
has been that not only the public in gen- 
eral but those who have had control of 
such subjects have thought only of their 
punishment. 

In giving its views upon the question 
of reformation, and how a prisoner 
should be treated, the committee said 
that he should be disciplined—which in- 
volves all the training in obedience and 
outward compliance with law and rule 
which is necessary in civil or prison life; 
by treatment, which involves physical and 
mental improvement in matters of health, 
medicines, books, pictures, 
flowers, music; by teaching, which in- 
cludes mental and moral improvement 
along lines of knowledge and thought, 
by kindness, which offers the love of the 
Master and shows the nature of the 
good Samaritan, but does not transcend 
the bounds of reason and pass into the 
indulgence that invites imposition and 
fraud, or gives the unworthy that which 
they do not deserve; by aid, material and 
spiritual to those who desire, deserve, 
and seek. Spiritual aid can only come 
from the Most High, but it may come 
through his servants; by timely release 
upon parole—whenever by his striving 
for real self-betterment his courage and 
his desire to do better and to be better 
reach their full flood tide, and before 
the ebb of discouragement brings him 
back to the sand and rocks of despair. 

The unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee was that the states that have no in- 
determinate sentence and parole law, and 
the states that do not keep their institu- 
tions out of politics, are not doing all 
that they can in the reformation and pro- 
tection of their criminal class; and that 
there are two most important things 
that await the study of the penologist and 
which bear directly upon this whole 
question of criminals: their punishment 
and reformation. First, there should 
be in every state a training school for 
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prison guards and keepers. Second, 
more study should be given to peniten- 
tiary and prison architecture. 

Successful penitentiary and _ prison 
management, and the turning of the 
criminal toward reformation cannot be 
accomplished on theory and enthusiasm 
and wild experiment. It takes, besides 
the best education that a man can bring 
to the problem, first, action and common 
sense; second, a willingness to learn; 
third, native tact and shrewdness; fourth, 
a knowledge of human nature, especially 
the criminal’s habits of thought and ac- 
tion, or an ability to rapidly discover the 
influences to which such men are subject. 

The report of the committee attempted 
to impress upon the conference the im- 
portance of labor in all of our reforma- 
tory and penal institutions, and that with- 
out practical labor there can be no suc- 
cessful degree of reformation. The 
greatest helps in the reformation of men 
in these institutions are those of moral 
instruction, education and labor. We 
must have thorough, practical schools for 
the illiterate ; we must have trade schools 
and workshops that are thorough and 
practical. 

The report of the committee was also 
unanimous upon the proposition that the 
products of the labor of the inmates of 
such institutions must be sold. It was 
the committee’s belief that there should 
be no contract systems in our state insti- 
tutions but that the state should work the 
inmates in trade schools upon the state 
account or piece price plan and that the 
product of their labor should first be sold 
to the state institutions and political di- 
visions of the state, and any surplus left 
should be placed upon the open market 
at the market price. The committee con- 
tended that any goods placed upon the 
market at the market price were not com- 
ing in contact with labor of any free 
man, for the reason that the labor of 
every man, whether in prison or out of 
it, has a right to be sold. The committee 
was of the further opinion that the labor 
people generally are not opposed to rea- 
sonable labor being performed in all of 
these institutions and that the surplus 
products of these institutions should be 
sold upon the open market at the market 
price. Several instances were cited 
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where the labor people had made inves- 
tigations of labor conditions in these in- 
stitutions and went away satisfied with 
the conditions as they found them, where 
the goods were not being placed upon 
the market as second rate goods but 
where they were being placed upon the 
open market, equal to similar goods made 
by free labor. 

The committee was also of the unani- 
mous opinion that the contract system 
should be abolished but they were of the 
same opinion that there should be sub- 
stituted by the state, account system or 
trade schools plan for these unfortunate 
people. They also believed that labor 
people of this country were charitable 
enough and large-hearted enough to ad- 
mit that this should be done. 

On Saturday the question of the build- 
ing of roads and highways by convict 
labor was ably discussed by Captain Mor- 


- gan, warden of the Virginia Penitentiary, 


and by R. W. Withers, member of the 
Legislature of Virginia. These two pa- 
pers brought out some very interesting 
facts concerning the matter of road build- 
ing, and every member of the conference 
who heard them seemed to have a better 
opinion of this method of employing 
prisoners. 

But after discussion had been had upon 
the subject by members from several of 
the states, the opinion seemed to obtain 
that for the southern states the question 
of road building by inmates of reforma- 
tory and penal institutions might be a 
practical one, but for the northern states, 
where a different type of man was found 
in these institutions, it seemed to be the 
impression that this would not be a prac- 
tical thing except for jail and workhouse 
prisoners. I believe everyone present 
felt, after hearing the papers and dis- 
cussion, that men who were serving 
workhouse and jail sentences, could not 
be better employed than at building pub- 
lic highways or upon other public work. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the jails of the country were 
hell-holes of the worst type and that every 
influence should be brought to bear in the 
different states to see that conditions as 
they now are in our public jails and 
workhouses are remedied. They all 
agreed that a man convicted of crime 
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should never be retained in a jail for one 
day. Jails should only be places for con- 
finement of citizens until they have had 
their trial. If they are found guilty then 
they should be sent to some suitable work- 
house where they could get employment. 

The question of road building by 
prisoners seemed to the people of the 
state of Virginia to be what they want. 
It was also the general impression of 
most of the speakers and those who were 
present that a system that does not pro- 
vide education for men sent to penal and 
reformatory institutions, at least to the 
seventh grade, was deficient and that 
states who worked their convicts purely 
for their labor without paying attention 
to their moral or educational welfare, 
were not doing their full duty to the pris- 
oner nor to society. 

On Wednesday, the last day of the ses- 
sion, a paper was read by Miss Sarah L. 
Montgomery, of the Indiana Girls’ 
School, Clermont, Indiana, which was 
very favorably received. 

The concensus of opinion in this ses- 
sion as in all other sessions, was that a 
system should be inaugurated for girls 
and women of this country in penal and 
reformatory institutions which will give 
them education; which will permit them 
to work at some practical useful labor 
that will be of benefit to them after they 
leave the institutions. 

I think the meeting was most bene- 
ficial upon the question of criminals, their 
punishment and reformation. More in- 
teresting discussions were had and much 
more advanced thought given by the 
speakers than it has been the pleasure of 
those to hear who have been attending 
these meetings in the past. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
chairman of the committee to have the 
entire proceedings of this section print- 
ed. Copies will be sent to all those who 
are interested in the subject and who were 
at the meeting in Richmond. 


The Committee on Statistics 
John Horen 

So far, each meeting of the section 
on statistics has exemplified the remark 


made by General Francis A. Walker 
years ago that “the American people 
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are intensely and passionately devoted 
to statistics.” At Richmond also the at- 
tendance was large, the papers were fol- 
lowed with close attention, and it would 
have been easy to prolong the lively 
discussions beyond the allotted hour. 

Since the organization of the confer- 
ence the statistical activity concerned 
with matters of charities and correc- 
tion has never been so great as at pres- 
ent. It therefore seemed timely to the 
committee to sound a warning against 
a loose and ill considered application of 
the statistical method to social prob- 
lems. The woods are full of amateur 
investigators who rush at any problem, 
no matter how large, and apply their 
little statistical measurement or analysis ; 
and the knowledge of the world is not 
often enriched by their efforts. Rather 
the science of statistics and research is 
being brought into discredit. It was 
emphasized in the committee report that 
the incompetency of much of the social 
statistics resulting from present day re- 
search is due, among other causes, to 
the lack of original records which should 
furnish the necessary facts. ‘If records 
are at hand, they are often so changed 
from year to year that comparisons are 
impossible. In other words, the point 
of interest shifts from time to time and 
cannot always be anticipated. Even the 
experienced searcher after facts is fre- 
quently brought to a sudden halt be- 
cause he finds the sources of social sta- 
tistics non-extant, or dried up. 

Realizing this condition, the 
mittee said in its report: 


com- 


If we wish to do our share toward satisfy- 
ing the legitimate demand for information 
concerning the problems peculiarly within 
the view of this conference, if we wish to 
make intelligent social research truly profit- 
able, if we wish to supply the fact-basis es- 
sential to practical endeavor in the struggle 
with social questions—then let us take the 
necessary first step and bend our energy to- 
ward improving the primary sources of so- 
cial statistics. 


Chief among such sources of social 
statistics are the records, reports and 
other information pertaining to activi- 
ties represented within the conference. 
Small private societies, state and na- 
tional organizations, institutional and 
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non-institutional agencies, all must keep 
records and make reports; and prac- 
tically all have recourse in some way to 
the numerical representation of facts. 
Here is one of the weak points in our 
work and one with which the committee 
has especially concerned itself. For 
two years it has sought to meet the situa- 
tion by recommending the adoption of 
uniform schedules designed to exhibit 
certain lines of social activity in such a 
way as to render the main facts con- 
sistent and comparable. <A two-fold 
purpose has been kept in view: (1) To 
systematize such information as_ the 
agents themselves need for their own 
use. (2) To systematize knowledge 
for general consumption. In line with 
its previous endeavors, the committee 
this year presented a schedule for the use 
of child-helping agencies. It was dis- 
cussed and recommended for adoption 
on the last day of the conference at a 
joint meeting of the section on statistics 
and the section on children. 

It is one thing, however, to recommend 
uniform schedules and quite another to 
secure their general adoption. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is not easy for 
the conference to do this. Moreover, 
even if all that can be desired in this 
direction is done, it will not suffice for 
the necessary improvement of the 
sources of social information, for back 
of this question concerning uniform 
schedules lies another difficulty. The 
reason why we must content ourselves 
with recommending elementary sched- 
ules and can only advance to more per- 
fect ones by painfully slow degrees is 
that the raw material from which sched- 
ules should be made up is not obtain- 
ed. In other words, the initial trouble 
lies in the fact that social agencies so 
largely employ crude and _ inefficient 
methods in recording the facts about 
their daily work. The need of the 
hour is, therefore, of some competent 
agencies which should be ready at all 
times to assist institutions and organiza- 
tions in devising model systems of rec- 
ords and reports and to put them into 
operation. Experience has shown that 
there is a large and persistent demand 
far ‘such service. The present chair- 
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man of the committee on statistics has 
within the last six months had enough 
requests for help in working out systems 
of records, etc., to keep him busy for 
weeks. Self evidently, some special 
machinery must be developed to perform 
this service. If the conference is un- 
able to supply it, we must seek for it 
outside conference committees, but in 
co-operation with them. Unless the 
work described be done, unless we set 
about to improve the primary sources 
of social statistics, we shall not strike at 
the root of things, render the perfect 
service to workers in charities and cor- 
rection and further the true object of 
social research. 

The output of social statistics in this 
country, is distinguished for quantity 
rather than for quality. Nothing is 
more needed than sane and fearless 
criticism of current statistical work. 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn supplied 
this in an exceptionally brilliant paper 
on the use and misuse of social statis- 
tics. Few persons have a keener eye 
for defective statistical methods and 
analysis than Miss Claghorn. She 
combines with devotion to the science 
of statistics a just appreciation of its 
limitations and of the inappropriate- 
ness of applying it indiscriminately to all 
sorts of social conditions. Not less but 
better social research work is her slogan. 
The application of the _ statistical 
method to social phenomena within the 
immediate range of the conference is 
still in its infancy and has not been with- 
out excesses. This is hardly the un- 
expected in view of the ever increasing 
activity in what we are pleased to call 
research work. But is is timely that 
attention is drawn to mistaken efforts 
and the shortcomings of the current sta- 
tistical product. In doing so Miss Clag- 
horn performed a much needed service. 
The attitude of the public toward sta- 
tistical work is for the most part un- 
thinking and uncritical; it is ready to 
accept any one’s say so. In short, the 
standards are not what they should be, 
and it is only by inspiring criticism that 
higher levels and a solid body of infor- 
mation can be reached. 

A paper which excited much interest 
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and of which an abstract was read, was 
that by F. L. Hoffman on The Problem 
of Poverty and Pensions in Old Age. 
“Tt is a curious commentary upon social 
conditions in America,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man, “that the problem of the aged poor 
should demand consideration at a time 
which (barring the present depression) 
is usually considered the most prosper- 
ous period which this country has ever 
known. 

Mr. Hofiman’s paper gives numerous 
facts about the European pension sys- 
tems, many of which seem to him appli- 
cable to this country. In fact, he holds 
that any form of old age pensions would 
not only be likely to impose intolerable 
burdens upon any of our states, but that 
a system of universal pensions is funda- 
mentally wrong, because it tends to un- 
dermine self-reliance and thrift. He 
says: 

The agitation for state pensions in the 
United States is ill-advised, in that the prob- 
lem of poverty in old age, as generally met 
with, is primarily the result of ill-spent 
years, or ill-spent earnings or ill-spent sav- 
ings. Poverty is a relative term and its 
actual extent is much less than generally 
assumed. Of real pauperism there is, as yet, 
very little in this country, and the economic 


condition precludes the growth of a perman- 
ent pauper class. 


The lively discussion following, and 
which was participated in by Mayor 
Hibbard of Boston, among others, made 
it clear that many dissent from Mr. 
Hoffman’s views and that the general 
subject of old age pensions is one in 
which people are beginning to take a 
very keen interest. 

The second meeting of the committee 
on statistics at Richmond was devoted 
to a paper by C. C. Carstens on The 
Statistical Test in Work for Children 
and a discussion of the uniform sched- 
ule presented by the committee. Unfortu- 
nately, the writer was obliged to leave 
before this meeting took place as it was 
postponed to the last day of the con- 
ference in order to effect a joint meet- 
ing with the committee on children. 

The committee on statistics has a long 
road before it. The results of its work 
thus far are perhaps not so easily dis- 
cernible. But while the conference 
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keeps up an unflagging interest in the 
subject it is surely worth while pegging 
away with preachment and precept, the 
latter in the form of uniform schedules. 


Press and Publicity 
H. Wirt Steele 


The section on press and publicity 
held one session during the conference. 
Although there were four other section 
meetings going on at the same time, the 
council chamber at the City Hall was 
crowded to its capacity when the chair- 
man of the committee called the meeting 
to order. 

‘The keynote of the session was sound- 
ed in the epitomized report made by 
the chairman when he stated that the 
newspaper man, the magazine editor, 
and other publicists have begun to recog- 
nize that they have a definite responsi- 
bility in relation to work for social up- 
lift and that this realization seems to be 
reflected both in newspaper items and 
stories and in the tone of editorials. 
The sense of the meeting seemed to be 
that it is very desirable to secure the 
right kind of publicity for all charitable 
and correctional efforts and charitable 
needs. Just what constitutes right pub- 
licity was not clearly established al- 
though a better understanding of the 
whole subject was reached. 

The principal address was made by 
Edgar D. Shaw, manager of the Wash- 
ington Times, who spoke as one of the 
men in his field of work who have a 
realization of their opportunity as well 
as of their responsibility. His idea of 
right publicity as expressed in his ad- 
dress is that the news story must neces- 
sarily touch a responsive chord in the 
people, it must picture the odd, the ro- 
mantic, the pathetic, tragic, or the hu- 
morous and if it is a story of a family 
in distress it must be told in a way not 
to injure or offend their finest feelings. 
He contended that it was not right to 
use the names and addresses of appli- 
cants for charity, but that if the story 
could not be well told without names 
and addresses, fictitious ones should be 
used. 

Mr. Shaw cited two news items, one 
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a bare statement of the facts of a com- 
mittee meeting and including an appeal 
for funds, the other a “human interest 
story,” of a real case of need without 
names or addresses and with some of 
the facts slightly overdrawn and also 
containing an appeal for money. He 
thought the latter of more value than 
the former in spite of the slight exag- 
geration, rather than on account of them. 

The work of this committee develop- 
ed the fact that in only three or four 
centers in the United States are the peo- 
ple, engaged in philanthropic work con- 
ducting anything like an adequate cam- 
paign of publicity. In these centers 
charitable societies have either develop- 
ed special agents by drafting them from 
newspaper work or providing newspaper 


training for social workers. In 
one city the general secretary of 
the associated charities prepares a 
daily story for the newspapers; in 


another a newspaper reporter who has 
had some experience in charitable 
work is subsidized and paid at the 
rate of $3.00 or $4.00 a column for ma- 
terial which he prepares and which is 
accepted by the press. In still another 
a trained newspaper man is employed 
as publicity agent and financial secre- 
tary. A number of cities reported that 
they had the sympathy and co-operation 
of newspaper editors although no defi- 
nite plan of compaign has been evolved. 

In the last analysis it seems that right 
publicity will only be secured after a 
thorough cultivation of newspaper men 
in the locality where the publicity is to 
be secured; by securing their real in- 
terest and by giving them a clear un- 
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derstanding of the aim and objects of 
the work being done and the results 
sought for. When this is done most 
editors will realize the importance of 
social work and will not give to all 
grudgingly but will seek to give to all 
of their newspaper and editorial matter 
the color and tone which will enlist the 
sympathy and support of their readers 
and so promote the democratization of 
social effort. 

Not the least important side of pub- 
licity work is its influence on the 
financial support of charitable and cor- 
rectional effort either private or public. 
The statement was made that no such 
effort which tells its whole story and 
tells it well, if it is doing a legitimate 
piece of work, or meeting a legitimate 
need, will lack for financial assistance 
whether it must depend on private and 
voluntary contributions or secure ap- 
propriation from legislative bodies. 

Two large schemes of publicity were 
outlined by the chairman and Arthur P. 
Kellogg of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. The former told of the work of 
his committee in securing widespread 
publicity for the discussions occurring 
in the National Conference, while the 
latter told of the press service con- 
ducted by his publication which sends 
copyrighted stories each week to 125 of 
the leading newspapers of the country. 
It was pointed out that both of these 
efforts depend for success very largely 
on the efforts of local charity workers 
to secure the right attitude and under- 
standing on the part of the newspaper 
men in their respective communities. 


The National Conference of the St. Vincent de 


Paul Society 
William J. White, D. D. 


Supervisor of Catholic Charities, 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, was commemorated at Rich- 
mond, Va., on May 3-6 by a national con- 
ference, which, in point of members in 
attendance, number of papers read and 
resolutions adopted, was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the society. 


BrooKlyn 


Every phase of charitable work in 
which the society is engaged, was con- 
sidered, by the 200 members in attend- 
ance. In fact, there were so many papers 
read, that, at some of the sessions there 
was little time left for any discussion of 
them. A significant feature of the con- 
ference, however, was the emphasis 
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placed on the work of finding homes for 
institution children; the acknowledgment 
of the value of women’s auxiliaries, in 
connection with the work of the society, 
the utility of Catholic charities exhibits, 
especially in large cities; and the need 
of a national monthly publication, de- 
voted to Catholic charities and kindred 
topics. 

On Sunday, May 3, the conference 
opened with a solemn high mass in the 
new cathedral, at which the rector, Rev. 
J. B. O’Reilly, made the address of wel- 
come. At four o’clock the following of- 
ficers for the coming year were elected: 

President, Thomas M. Mulry, of New 
York; vice-presidents, Col. John Murphy, of 
Richmond; J. L. Hornsby, of St. Louis; 
Thomas D. Rapier, of New Orleans; T. W. 
Hynes, of Brooklyn; secretary, Edmond J. 
Butler, of New York; assistant secretaries, 
George R. Ryan, of Boston; J. McCann, of 
Chicago. 


In the evening the Bijou theater was 
crowded with the delegates and the citi- 
zens of Richmond, to listen to the address 
of welcome from Mayor Carlton McCar- 
thy. Governor Swanson paid a splendid 
tribute to the Catholic church for her 
work in defending family life; and AI- 
exander Johnston, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, extended a welcome to the Vin- 
centians from that body. Other speakers 
at the meeting were: J. L. Hornsby of 
St. Louis, Thomas B. Rapier of New Or- 
leans, Rey. Dr. McMahon, spiritual di- 
rector of the society ; Bishop Keily of Sa- 
vannah, and Thomas M. Mulry of New 
York, president of the conference, who 
reviewed the history of the society from 
its humble beginning seventy-five years 
ago in Paris, dwelling on the similarity 
between the methods of twentieth cen- 
tury charity and those used by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul in the seventeenth century. 
He made a strong plea for co-operation 
with other charitable societies—whether 
non-sectarian, Protestant or Hebrew; 
seeing in such co-operation a stand for 
the safety of the country’s future and a 
move for the uplifting of the neglected 
and poverty stricken and for the preser- 
vation of law and order. 

The real work of the convention began 
on Monday morning, when, after hear- 
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ing the conference sermon preached by 
the Rev. D. J. MacMahon, D. D., of New 
York, in St. Peter’s church, the delegates 
assembled in St. Mary’s hall, where all 
the subsequent sessions of the conference 
were held. 

The general topic at the morning ses- 
sion was Dependent Families. George R. 
Regan of Boston read a paper on Visiting 
Poor Families.in their Homes. Albert 
Hoen of Baltimore presented the subject 
of Adequate Relief; and The Spiritual 
Character of the Home was considered 
by William H. Hardy of Boston. 

The trend of the papers and of the dis- 
cussion which followed, showed that the 
relief of needy families was in the nature 
of a religious act; that adequate relief 
meant that measure of relief which would 
enable dependent families, under favor- 
able conditions, to become independent ; 
and not merely an equation, in which 
there was a needy family on one side, 
and a ticket for groceries on the other. 
The service of a paid agent, in large cities 
where the problems of charity are com- 
plex, was justified; and the need of com- 
paring relief rolls with those of other 
societies, to avoid duplication and imposi- 
tion, was dwelt upon. 

The afternoon session took up the topic 
of Dependent Children. Two very in- 
teresting papers were read: The Placing 
of Orphans and Destitute Children in the 
Homes of Foster Parents by Dr. Charles. 
F. McKenna of New York, and The 
After Care and Supervision of Children 
from Institutions by Joseph C. Judge of 
Baltimore. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed. The need of institutions for cer- 
tain classes of children was acknowl- 
edged ; but where possible children should 
be placed in foster homes, where individ- 
ual care could be given and the spirit of 
initiative and sense of responsibility de- 
veloped. Dr. McKenna gave some in- 
teresting statistics of the work of the 
Catholic Home Bureau of New York 
city for the ten years it has been in ex- 
istence. 1,724 children have been placed 
in foster homes during this period, of 
whom only fourteen died; ninety-nine 
per cent of these children were public 
charges, and eighty per cent were under 
twelve years of age. The placing of these 
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children in foster homes has meant a sav- 
ing to the tax-payers of about $1,250,- 
‘000. 

Edward T. Devine spoke of the work 
of the Charity Organization Society, and 
praised the spirit of co-operation between 
the Vincentian workers and the New 
York Charity Organization Society. 

The Dependent Sick Poor was the 
topic for the evening session. D. D. 
Donovan of Providence read a paper pre- 
pared by Dr. John Horgan of Boston, 
The Physician in the Conference and J. 
C. Carroll of St. Louis in a paper on 
Homes for Convalescents discussed the 
problem of caring for indigent persons 
recovering from illness, but not yet ready 
to take up the burden of life. 

Rev. William H. Kerby, D. D., pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., made an 
earnest plea for the development of the 
social conscience in children and the es- 
tablishment of a standard of housekeep- 
ing by competition—a plan already in 
operation in Belgium. 

Bishop Van de Vyver of Richmond 
thanked the delegates for selecting Rich- 
mond for the conference assuring them 
that their presence meant an inspiration 
to the local conferences. At the close of 
the session a reception was given to the 
delegates at McGill Institute by the Cath- 
olic ladies of Richmond. 

On Tuesday morning, after the dele- 
gates had attended mass at St. Peter’s 
and received Holy Communion, they met 
in St. Mary’s hall to discuss reformatory 
work. J. L. Hornsby of St. Louis read 
a paper on Probation Work prepared by 
Needham C. Collier of the same city. 
Prison Committees were considered in a 
paper by John J. Fitzgerald; and Juvenile 
Offenders was the theme of one by Pat- 
rick Mallon of Brooklyn. Rev. James T. 
Ward of Providence, R. I., spoke on 
Working Boys’ Homes. Brother Barna- 
bas of New York, who opened the dis- 
cussion on Father Ward’s paper, declared 
that the function of the working boys’ 
home was “to teach him manliness and 
self-support ; besides his place in the com- 
munity as an individual.” “We must have 
small groups,” he said, “not over twenty- 
five at most, and must preserve the home 
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attitude. We must teach manners as 
well as morals, to enable our boys to 
win the respect and esteem of their fu- 
ture associates.” At the close of the 
session Amos W. Butler of Indianapolis, 
former president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 
dwelt on the need of unity in charity 
work. ‘Perhaps it might be said that I 
have no place on the platform of a Catho- 
lic conference, but in charity we all are 
one. On no other platform,” he declared, 
“have I ever seen all churches and de- 
nominations unite in the consideration of 
charity ; where Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant are one”. In the discus- 
sion that followed the reading of the 
papers, as well as in the papers them- 
selves, both the importance of the juve- 
nile court and the large part that private 
societies play in making the work of the 
court possible and successful were ac- 
knowledged. 

“In New York,” said Mr. Mallon, pro- 
bation officer of the children’s court, 
Brooklyn, ‘we have to depend on private 
societies for the enforcement of children’s 
laws. Much can be done by the societies 
to foster public opinion for the enforce- 
ment of laws, for the protection of chil- 
dren.” 

There was no afternoon session, as the 
delegates were busy visiting the chari- 
table institutions and the historic battle- 
fields near the city. In the evening. the 
general topic was special works. 

Conference Methods, Membership, Of- 
ficers of the Society, and Methods of Se- 
curing Funds, were some of the papers 
read by different members. Summer 
Vacations for Poor Children was the 
subject of a paper by W. J. Brooks of 
Baltimore, while P. J. Coyne of Phila- 
delphia dwelt on the work af the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society for Catholic 
Seamen in Seaport Cities. On ac- 
count of the number of papers, there 
was no discussion, but Thomas G. Ra- 
pier, managing editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, called attention to the mislead- 
ing headlines in some of the local papers 
in reporting the placing out work. “It 
might appear,” he said, “that it was the 
opinion of the conference that the mod- 
ern placing out system would supplant the 
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orphan asylum. The placing out system 
is good as an auxiliary, but I do not be- 
lieve it will even take the place of the 
asylum. There are dangers to be met in 
this system, and it has yet to show its 
permanent value.” 

The closing session of the conference 
took place on Wednesday morning at 
10.30. The delegates assisted at a pon- 
tifical requiem mass in St. Peter’s church 
for their deceased brothers, afterwards 
adjourning to St. Mary’s hall, where they 
listened to more papers on subjects of 
interest to the society. 

William F. Downey of Washington, 
whom President Roosevelt, a few ago 
called a model citizen, read a paper on 
Homes for Homeless Men. Edward J. 
Crummey of Georgetown University 
spoke on The Conference in the Universi- 
ty. Rey. Dr. Kerby of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, showed the necessity of a na- 
tional Catholic monthly, which would be 
the organ of the society and a forum for 
the discussion of every form of Catholic 
endeavor. Brother Francis O’Neil, also 
of the Catholic University, read a most 
interesting paper on The Utility of a 
Catholic Charities Exhibit. He called 
attention to the exhibit of the congestion 
of population in Mechanics’ Institute, 
and showed how the splendid work of 
Catholic institutions could be brought be- 
fore the public by means of photographs, 
models, etc. Rev. W. J. White of Brook- 
lyn spoke briefly on The Importance of 
Distributing Catholic Literature in the 
Homes of the Poor, and Daniel McCann 
of Evanston, Illinois, suggested ways of 
securing good attendance at the weekly 
meetings of the various conferences. 

Dr. D. C. Potter of the Finance De- 
partment, who was sent by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan of New York to represent the city 
at the national conference which opened 
on May 6, aroused great enthusiasm by 
his description of the work which the 
charitable institutions of New York city 
were doing for the little ones committed 
to them. He read extracts from the re- 
port of the Foundling Asylum of that 
city, which showed that 16,000 children 
_ have been placed in permanent homes by 
this one institution alone. 
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The following resolutions were then 
adopted : 


Whereas, the jubilee of our Holy Father 
Pius X, occurs on July 28th next, 

Whereas, we have been filled with admir- 
ation at the firmness he has displayed in 
meeting the problems which confront the 
church in Europe, and we desire to make 
an offering of love and devotion to him: 

1. Resolved, That the National Conference 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul rec- 
ommends that the members throughout the 
United States offer up their next general 
Holy Communion, July 19, 1908, for the 
Holy Father, Pope Pius X. 

2. We earnestly recommend to the Council 
General the reorganization of the society 
with one Superior Council and an Upper 
Council in each ecclesiastical province, to 
be called: the Superior Council of the United 
States, and to be composed of the presidents 
of the upper councils and twelve members 
selected by the president of the Superior 
Council. 

38. We recommend a committee for con- 
sidering the advisability of a monthly pub- 
lication for the society. 

4. We desire to express to the hierarchy 
and clergy our sense of profound gratitude 
for their approval, encouragement and ac- 
tive support by means of which the society 
has been able to work valiantly for church 
and humanity. The society begs a contin- 
uance of their active encouragement and 
support, realizing that without it little can 


_be done and that with it nothing is im- 


possible. 

On a motion of Judge De Lacy of the 
Children’s Court, Washington, D. C., a 
rising vote of thanks was given to the 
bishop and priests of Richmond, to the 
governor and mayor, to the ladies’ auxil- 
iary, to Colonel Murphy, president of the 
local conference of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, to the press and the people 
of Richmond for their splendid hospi- 
tality. 
Rev. D. J. McMahon, D. D., spiritual 
director of the society, after reviewing the 
work the conference had accomplished, 
brought the proceedings to a close with 
prayer. 

While the conference was in session the 
representatives of the various women’s 
auxiliaries of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society met in the hall of delegates and 
organized themselves into a national so- 
ciety to be known as St. Elizabeth’s 
Union. The officers elected were: 


Rey. William Kerby, Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University at Washington, spiritual direc- 
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tor; Mrs. J. J. O’Donohue, of New York, 
President; Mrs. Thomas H. Carter, of 
Helena, Montana, secretary, and Mrs. P. J. 
Twomey, of St. Louis, treasurer. 


The object of the union is to co-operate 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
its special works and to develop and 
strengthen local women’s auxiliaries. 

One conference of charities is much 
like another, yet the gathering of Vincen- 
tians at Richmond had some distinctive 
features that are signicant. It was 
naturally a men’s conference, as member- 
ship in the society is limited to the sterner 
sex. It was representative of the great 
church to which its members owe al- 
legiance. There were one or two wealthy 
delegates, some professional men, a large 
number of business men and an equally 
large number of men whose means are 
limited, whose education was got in the 
college of experience, whose minds grasp 
the concrete rather than the abstract, and, 
who in their own way, through their de- 
votion to the poor, are helping to solve 
mighty problems. 

Not less remarkable than the complex- 
ion of the conference was the emphasis 
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that was placed on the spiritual character 
of the work of helping the poor. In fact, 
some of the papers could be preached as 
sermons. Then, too, the papers were 
practical rather than academic and if the 
sentences were not always well balanced 
there was a ring of earnestness in them 
that more than atoned for well rounded 
periods. The conference showed its 
readiness to adopt itself to modern condi- 
tions, in giving prominence to the placing 
out system, in making a place for the paid 
agent in large cities, in advocating co- 
operation with other charitable societies 
doing similar work, in acknowledging the 
value of the charities exhibit and in mak- 
ing effective the work of prevention in 
children’s courts by enlisting its members 
as volunteer probation officers. 

The ability of the society to adjust it- 
self to its environment, to face new con- 
ditions, to solve new problems, to be mod- 
ern in a modern world and yet preserve 
its identity is a proof of the wisdom and 
the breadth of view of Ozanam and his 
earnest band of university students who 
founded the society. The good seed has 
brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 


The National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Solomon Lowenstein 


The fifth biennial session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities 
was held in Richmond, from May 4 to 6, 
1908. Over seventy delegates were reg- 
istered at the conference, representing 
practically all the important cities of the 
United States, and covering a territory 
extending from Boston to Denver and 
from Chicago to Atlanta. The various 
meetings were held at the Temple Beth 
Ahabah and the visitors were entertained 
with lavish hospitality by the members of 
the local Jewish community. The ses- 
sions were very well attended by the 
members of the Richmond community, 
the large vestry room of the temple in 
which the meetings were held, being al- 
ways well filled and at times uncomfort- 
ably crowded. 

The session opened with a dinner, 
tendered to the visitors by the local com- 


mittee, at the Hotel Jefferson. The 
visitors were warmly welcomed to Rich- 
mond by Governor Swanson, Mayor 
McCarthy, Rabbi Edward N. Calisch 
and Charles Hutzler. Edward T. Devine 
spoke on behalf of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, and 
responses on behalf of the conference 
itself were made by the president, Na- 
than Bijur, by Cyrus Sulzberger, of 
New York city and by Mrs. Hugo Ro- 
senberg, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
National Conference of Jewish Women. 

At the opening of the business ses- 
sions of the conference, on the following 
morning, Mr. Bijur presented his bi- 
ennial report, reviewing in detail the 
Jewish charitable situation, with par- 
ticular reference to new work inaugu- 
rated during his term of office. A paper 
had been prepared for this meeting by 
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E. W. Lewin-Epstein, Bernard Rich- 
ards, Professor Hi. L. Sabsovich and 
Dr. Bavid Blaustein, on Jewish Charit- 
able Activities in Russia. This report 
was of exceeding interest as indicat- 
ing the wide range of charitable activi- 
ties carried on by Russian Jews despite 
the hardships and privations of their 
lives and their utter poverty. Particu- 
larly was it interesting to learn of the 
great amount of voluntary effort and 
personal service manifested by persons 
so poor that, in other more fortunate 
countries, they might themselves be re- 
garded as legitimate objects of charit- 
able aid on the part of their more pros- 
perous co-religionists. Here, too, was 
shown the origin of such of these Rus- 
sian societies as have been transplanted 
to America,—for example, the very suc- 
cessful free loan societies which loan 
without interest, upon personal endorse- 
ment and which have no administrative 
expenses, and likewise, free burial so- 
cieties, free schools for religious in- 
structions, etc. 

Dr. Hollander, in his paper on the 
Unification of Jewish Charitable Actici- 
ties, presented a masterly analysis of 
the development of Jewish charitable 
organization in the United States. He 
outlined the growth of these societies 
from their rather crude, early form, 
when they were conducted by Jewish 
immigrants, mainly of German origin, 
and were called upon only infrequently 
and then for the assistance of persons 
similar in birth, habit and occupation to 
those who made up their own member- 
ship. During the early eighties, as a 
result of the Russian persecution, the 
homogeneity of the various communi- 
ties was destroyed by the incursion of 
Russian refugees, and new forms and 
new methods had to be introduced. As 
a result of the new needs, the plan of 
federation of local organizations was 
evolved, but the new-comers, representa- 
tive of the recent immigrants, who had 
attained prosperity and evinced an in- 
terest and willingness to join in com- 
munal work, were ignored with a re- 
sultant duplication of work due to the 
establishment of new organizations, and 
new institutions conducted by and for 
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Russian immigrants as opposed to the 
older organizations and institutions con- 
ducted likewise for Russian immigrants 
very largely, but operated by their Ger- 
man or American co-religionists. To 
remedy this duplication, Dr. Hollander 
believed to be the next necessary step, 
and one that could be best secured at 
the present time by a co-operation of 
joint federations, representing the two 
elements, with a view to ultimate com- 
plete local federation. The paper led to 
an interesting discussion in which Dr. 
J. L. Magnes, Rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El, New York city, Milton E. Marcuse, 
Richmond, Va., Cyrus Sulzberger, New 
York city, and Dr. Max Landsberg, 
Rochester, N. Y., participated. 

The session of Tuesday afternoon was 
opened with a paper by Rabbi George 
Zepin, superintendent of the United 
Hebrew Charities of Chicago, Ill, on 
Intermunjcipal Co-operation in Charit- 
able Activities, in which he urged that 
adjacent communities, no one of which 
might have a sufficient number of any 
particular class of dependents, defectives 
or delinquents requiring institutional 
treatment, to justify the establishment 
of separate local institutions, might 
combine and jointly establish in some 
one city an institution for the care of 
one or more of these classes to which 
all might send such cases. Thus, for 
example, cities like Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and Detroit, might combine to 
build an institution for the care of de- 
linquent children, or .patients suffering 
from incipient or advanced tuberculosis, 
or chronic or incurable invalids or any 
other similar classes who might need at- 
tention. Samuel Grabfelder, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the National Hos- 
pital for Jewish Consumptives in Den- 
ver, explained in a brief paper how his 
organization was practically supported 
in this way, inasmuch as it receives con- 
tributions and patients from practically 
all the large cities of the country. Jacob 
Furth, representing the Independent 
Order B’nai B’rith, a national Jewish 
fraternal organization, explained the 
plan by which the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum of Cleveland and other similar 
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institutions had originally been founded 
and supported by that order by means 
of such intermunicipal or rather inter- 
lodge co-operation; the Cleveland Or- 
phan Asylum, for example, being sup- 
ported by all the lodges of a certain dis- 
trict, from all parts of which district, 
children were received in the institution. 
The sensational episode of the meet- 
ing occurred on this afternoon when Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York city, delivered an ad- 
dress upon the functions of the confer- 
ence. Dr. Wise complained that his 
criticism of all philanthropic activities 
was not “too much organization,” but 
rather “under-organization”; that there 
was an especial need for statesmanship 
and constructive work in the conduct of 
our various organizations. He empha- 
sized the fact that poverty must not be 
regarded as criminal or shameful, and 
that if there be crime in poverty, it is 
social and not individual crime. He 
emphasized the need of interpreting 
poverty in the ancient Jewish sense of 
justice. Dr. Wise punctuated his ad- 
dress with many criticisms of existing 
conditions in Jewish charitable work, 
charging the work as at present con- 
ducted with sins both of commission 
and omission. {Many of the delegates 
present felt that his strictures in many 
cases were unjust and unfair, while 
agreeing with his general statements and 
consequently it was greatly regretted 
that he could not remain to reply person- 
ally to his critics. The discussion of his 
paper was laid over to the following day 
when it was strongly criticized by Dr. 
soris D. Bogen, United Jewish Chari- 
ties, Cincinnati, O., Cyrus Sulzberger, 
United Hebrew Charities, New York 
city, Dr. H. G. Enelow, Rabbi of Con- 
gregation Adath Israel, Louisville, Ky., 
and Solomon Lowenstein, Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, New York city. Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, New York city, Rabbi Mor- 
ris Feuerlicht, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Abraham Nelson, of the Beth Israel 
Hospital, New York city, though taking 
exception to some of Dr. Wise’s con- 
tentions, agreed with him in the main. 
On Wednesday morning’a paper was 
read by Louis Marshall, of New York 
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city, on the Need of a Distinctly Jewish 
Tendency in the Conduct of Jewish Edu- 
cational Institutions. Mr. Marshall 
criticized the tendency that had been ap- 
parent in institutions conducted by so- 
called reform Jews, to ignore the cus- 
toms, traditions and religious regula- 
tions sacred to the orthodex Jew, who 
in his own person and those of his chil- 
dren, furnishes a great majority of the 
beneficiaries of these organizations. He 
particularly criticized the attitude of 
such institutions as call themselves Jew- 
ish and label themselves non-sectarian. 
He pleaded for a-strong and positive 
Jewish spirit in the conduct of all these 
institutions and particularly demanded 
that they be managed with respect for 
the traditional Jewish laws and observ- 
ances. In the discussion of this 
paper, Dr. Blaustein, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Educational Alliance of 
New York city, cited numerous ex- 
amples of well-meant but ill-informed 
action on the part of settlement work- 
ers on the East Side, who by ignorance 
of Jewish custom and law had offended 
the sensibilities of the very persons 
whom they were anxious to influence. 
Judge Philip Rubenstein, of the Juvenile 
Court of Boston, Judge Julian W. Mack, 
formerly of the Juvenile Court of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Kohut, of New York city, 
and Mrs. Hugo Rosenberg, of Pitts- 
burgh, joined Mr. Marshall in urging an 
intensification of the Jewishness of our 
institutional work. This, in fact, may 
be said to have been the dominant note 
of the entire conference. 

The last session, that of Wednesday 
afternoon, was devoted to the business 
work of the conference, and as a result 
of the paper read by V. H. Kriegshaber, 
of the Federated Jewish Charities of 
Atlanta, Ga., a permanent field secretary 
will probably be appointed to represent 
the conference and to organize Jewish 
communal work in the smaller cities of 
the country where no definite organiza- 
tions as yet exist. 

The following officers were elected 
for the next conference: 


President, Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, pro- 
fessor of political economy in Johns Hopkins 
University, president of the Federation of 
Jewish Charities of Baltimore, Md. 
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Vice-presidents, Martin A. Marks, of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities of Cleveland, 
O., and Mrs. Max Landsberg, United Jewish 
Charities of Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary, Louis H. Levin, secretary, Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities of Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer, Bernard Greensfelder, secretary 
of the Jewish Charitable and Educa- 
tional Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the executive committee, Max 
Senior, United Jewish Charities, Cincinnati, 
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O., Max Herzberg, United Hebrew Charities, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Judge Julian W. Mack, 
Associated Jewish Charities, Chicago, II1.; 
Nathan Bijur, New York, (the four former 
presidents of the Conference), and in addi- 
tion, Joseph H. Cohen, president of the 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York city, Sam- 
uel 8. Fleisher, Baron De Hirsch Fund, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, New 
York city; Julius Rosenwald, Associated 
Jewish Charities, Chicago, Ill., and Lucius: 
L. Solomons, San Francisco, Cal. 


BacKward, Truant and Delinquent Children 
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The fifth annual Conference on Edu- 
cation of Backward, Truant and De- 
linquent Children was held, partly at 
Hampton, Va., and partly at Richmond, 
immediately preceding the National Con- 

-ference of Charities and Correction. 
About 100 delegates were present. 

The conference is composed chiefly of 
representatives of juvenile reformatories, 
with a few representatives of public 
schools, institutions for feeble-minded 
children and societies or institutions car- 
ing for dependent children. In view of 
its declared purposes, it ought to enlist 
the co-operation of all who deal with de- 
fective and subnormal children, either in 
public schools or in institutions for de- 
fective children as well as those who care 
for delinquents. Mornay Williams, pres- 
ident of the New York Juvenile Asylum 
and the Children’s Village, presided. The 
secretary was O. E. Darnell. 

The juvenile reformatories were rep- 
resented by such men as Superintendent 
Wentworth of Maine, Superintendent 
Coffeen of Massachusetts, Superintend- 
ent Hilles of the New York Children’s 
Village, President Robinson and Brother 
Barnabas of the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory, Superintendent Nibecker of Phil- 
adelphia, Superintendent Adams of Ohio 
and Superintendent Hutton of Wiscon- 
sin. 

A splendid group of women represent- 
ed reformatory work for girls. Among 
them were Miss Morse of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Fairbanks of Connecticut, Mrs. 
Falconer of Philadelphia, Mrs. Amigh of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Gregory, clerk of the 
Denver Juvenile Court. These women, 


who are veterans in work for girls, have 
gathered about them a fine body of young 
women, mostly college bred, enthusiastic, 
teachable, sympathetic with young life. 
These young women are teachers of let- 
ters, teachers of domestic science, teach- 
ers of physical culture, and, one of them, 
a teacher of play. 

There were present, also, Superintend- 
ent William J. Doherty of the New York 
Catholic Home Bureau, Superintendent 
William J. Maybee of the Virginia Chil- 
dren’s Home Society and Superintendent 
H. H. Hart of the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, and also Secre- 
tary Alexander Johnson of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
who represented the interests of defective 
children. 

The first day’s session was held at 
Hampton Institute, in order to give the 
members the opportunity to study the re- 
markable industrial system of the insti- 
tute and the bright work of the Whittier 
School for colored children. At the open- 
ing meeting Dr. Frissell, principal of the 
Hampton Normal Institute, gave a lumi- 
nous account of the evolution of the in- 
stitute and the evolution of its students. 
Dr. Frissell set forth eloquently the uses 
of industrial training in its concrete 
forms of trade teaching, agricultural 
training and domestic science for the in- 
tellectual expansion and the moral train- 
ing of the students. He maintained that 
no amount of intellectual or moral train- 
ing could impart the lessons which are 
acquired in the manual schools—lessons 
of precision, fidelity, perfection and com- 
pleteness of attainment. He maintained 
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that students spending half their time in 
industrial work made equal intellectual 
progress with those who spent all of their 
time in the school of letters. 

The visitors inspected the shops and 
the other industrial work. They found 
pupils manufacturing wagons and imple- 
ments for the market to sell in competi- 
tion with the products of the best shops. 
They found pupils studying the chemistry 
of soils, intensive farming, horticulture, 
floriculture and general agriculture. The 
student who applied himself to a special 
branch of industrial training is also re- 
quired to learn something of other 
branches. The farmer must be able to 
make a wagon tongue or hang a gate; 
the plasterer must be able to build a 
chimney, and the carpenter must be able 
to repair the broken plastering around his 
job. 

All of this had a direct bearing upon 
the subject of the conference, for it il- 
lustrated the value of industrial training 
to stimulate the intellect and to bring out 
the latent powers of the dull and back- 
ward pupil. 

At the opening meeting, Superintend- 
ent Charles D. Hilles of the New York 
Juvenile Society and the Children’s Vil- 
lage read an earnest paper in which he 
set up the high ideals to be cherished in 
this work; the discriminating insight 
with which the boy must be studied; the 
scientific skill with which his best possi- 
bilities are to be developed; the economy 
of using expensive methods and high 
class people because of the value of the 
product. Mr. Hilles and the Children’s 
Village exemplify in the highest degree 
work of the quality which he advocated. 

On Sunday evening, preceding the 
conference, many of the members at- 
tended the Sunday evening ‘service at 
Hampton Institute and were thrilled by 
the singing of plantation melodies by 
eight hundred students. In these folk- 
songs’ is preserved, perhaps more per- 
fectly than in any other way, the best 
traditions of the negro in captivity. Un- 
like the ancient Israelites they did not 
hang their harps upon the willows; but, 
out of the depths of their affliction, 
raised songs whose pathos, power and 
inspiration have been recognized as a 
unique force, the world over. 
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A feature of the conference was the 
vigorous paper of Dr. D. C. Potter, chief 
examiner of accounts for the city of 
New York, entitled Why the City of 
New York Employs Private Institutions 
to Care for its Children. The paper 
was an uncompromising defence of the 
New York system of compensating pri- 
vate institutions from the public treas- 
ury for the care of dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children. 

(Dr. Potter showed that this method 
was expressly authorized by the consti- 
tution of the state of New York, the 
charter of Greater New York, and sup- 
plementary legislation’ enacted for the 
purpose of giving effect to these provi- 
sions. He explained that these provi- 
sions were made in consequence of the 
investigations and reports made by Wil- 
liam P. Letchworth and other members 
of the New York Board of Charities. 
He defended the New York system on 
the following grounds: « 


1, The system of public care of children 
in almshouses and other public institutions 
has been tried and found thoroughly bad, 
as shown by the investigations of Mr. Letch- 
worth. 

2. The present system enlists the unpaid 
service of the best citizens, free from all 
entanglements of partizan politics, and 
solves the problem of securing to the child 
the influences of the religion of his parents. 

3. The system is far more economical than 
would be possible under any system of 
direct public care. 


On this point I quote from Dr. Pot- 
ter’s paper. 


In 1898 was passed the so-called Strana- 
han act, empowering the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, which is the city gov- 
ernment (of greater New York) to make 
such payments, both in amount and under 
such conditions to private institutions as 
it may see fit; and giving the board the 
right to add to or take from any private 
charitable institutions such sums as it may 
think proper. 

The charter of the city of Greater New 
York, adopted in 1900, section 230, paragraph 
24, puts this Stranahan act into force and, 
from the date, the Board of Estimate, 
through the office of the controller, has actu- 
ally exercised supervision over all the pri- 
vate institutions, maintaining public wards 
of every sort whatever, and paying them 
upon the per capita and per diem basis. All 
payments are regulated under certain rules, 
promulgated by the board. 

The only compensation which they re- 
ceive, barring freedom from taxation and 
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free water is the flat rates paid: For the 
care, maintenance and support of dependent 
children, $2.25 per week; ($107.30 per an- 
num); for delinquent children, $135 per 
annum, with an increase over these rates 
of 25 cents per week, where children are pro- 
vided for on the cottage-village plan; and 
$15 per annum for education for children 
of school age actually in class room attend- 
ance. 

In the children’s institutions of all kinds, 
in 1906, there were 32,761 souls. The city 
could not change this system if it would; 
personally, I do not believe it would if it 
could. In some figures which I made for 
the use of the Board of Estimates and Ap- 
portionment, using 1906 as a period for cal- 
culation, we set down the value of our pri- 
vate institutional property at $47,968,155. 
(Including children’s institutions and hos- 
pitals.) 

But these estimates were actually made 
some years ago and based upon the cost of 
construction at the time when the institu- 
tions were erected. Many of them have 
been enlarged and improved in various 
ways, and it is probable that the actual 
yalue of these institutions to-day (and when 
we say value we mean the sum they would 
bring if they were sold) is little short of 
$80,000,000; and we know very well they 
could not be duplicated for*that sum. It is 
well within the facts to say, should the city 
seek to provide modern and adequate facili- 
ties for the care of its needy children, esti- 
mating upon the cost found to be imperative 
to make structures conform to the present 
building and’ sanitary laws, the city could 


not make provision to house and shelter’the ' 


children in the institutions in the city to- 
day for $125,000,000. 

It is a little difficult for a layman to 
understand how a valuation of $47,968,- 
ooo for children’s institutions and hospi- 
tals together, in 1906, could expand to 
an estimate of $125,000,000 for cost of 
replacing the children’s institutions, 
alone, in 1908. The total number of 
children cared for in 1906 is reported by 
Dr. Potter at 32,761. The average was 
not probably more than 28,000, which 
would make the cost of replacing the in- 
stitutions, on Dr. Potter’s estimate $4,500 
per bed; or, if we take the total of 32,761 
as a basis, the cost of replacement would 
be $3,900 per bed. The most expensive 
institution for children with which we 
are acquainted cost, including land, 
about $2,400; but this average will be 
reduced, when the institution’ is en- 
larged to its full capacity. 

‘Dr. Potter stated that, while children 
are being paid for in private institutions 
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(with a few exceptions) at a maximum 
rate of $135 per year, with an addition- 
al allowance of $15 for children attend- 
ing school, making a total of $150 as a 
maximum, the city of New York has 
made partial provision for truants in pal- 
aces, at a per capita cost of $275, and 
he declared that the plan of public care 
would result in unlimited extravagance, 
and that in the public institutions, after 
they are built there must be constant ex- 
penditure for extending and maintain- 
ing plants by millions, while private in- 
stitutions maintain their own plants. 
The private institution can introduce 
new methods and reform as public insti- 
tutions cannot. Dr. Potter cited for il- 
lustration the change of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum from the congregate to 
the village plan. 

Dr. Potter stated further that about 
twenty per cent of these children in 
these institutions are maintained by the 
institutions, at their own expense, with- 
out cost to the city. 

Mr. Hilles called attention to the 
disciplinary training school 
which is maintained by the city of New 
York in Brooklyn at a cost of about 
$300 per capita under a mandatory act 
which appropriates $48,000 per year. 

Superintendent Nibecker said that the 
expenditure of the city represents only 
a part of what is expended by the insti- 
tutions for the benefit of the children. 
Dr. Potter replied that the city tries to 
pay a fair compensation for the work ac- 
tually done, without any allowance for 
plant, and that the rate had been in- 
creased twice within the past few years to 
meet the increased cost of living ex- 
penses. 

Dr. Potter took the ground that the 
choice must be made between the plan 
of institutional care for children and the 
Massachusetts plan of placing children 
in family homes without institutional 
care. Mr. Hart suggested that there 
was a third alternative, namely the com- 
bined use of institutional care and the 
placing out system. 

In the light of Dr. Potter’s fervid de- 
fence of the institutional system, it was 
interesting to hear the report of Brother 
Barnabas of 200 children placed in satis- 
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factory family homes last year from the 
New York Catholic Protectory and to 
note Superintendent Doherty’s report of 
300 children placed in Catholic homes 
last year by the Catholic Home Bureau 
and the emphatic declarations in the con- 
ference of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety in favor of the placing out system. 
The rapid change of sentiment during 
past ten years in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Lutheran Church and the 
Jewish Church in favor of the placing 
out system, under proper conditions, is 
one of the most significant signs of the 
time. Every one who met Brother Bar- 
nabas, the director of St. Phillip’s Home, 
and. the placing out agent of the Catho- 
lic Protectory in New York, was im- 
pressed with his devoted spirit and his 
wide vision. His serious illness was a 
cause of general regret. 

Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, the veteran 
superintendent of the Illinois Training 
School for Girls, entered a vigorous pro- 
test in view of the absence from the pro- 
gram and from the discussions of any 
reference to the delinquent girl and gave 
notice that, if necessary, the women 
would organize a conference of their 
own. President Williams acknowledged 
the deficiency but stated that the term 
“boy,” like the term “men” was used 
generally, to include both sexes. He 
stated, however, that owing to the ab- 
sence of the assigned speakers, time was 
available which would be placed at the 
disnosal of the women. 

Mrs. Amigh’s claim as to the impor- 
tance of the subject of the care of back- 
ward and delinquent girls and her inti- 
mation as to the ability of the women to 
discuss the subject profitably were both 
indicated when Mrs. Martha P. Fal- 
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coner, superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia House for Refuge for Girls took 
the floor. Mrs. Falconer, two years 
agu, took the task of reorganizing the 
House of Refuge for Girls while re- 
maining in an antiquated, prison-like in- 
stitution and without violating the tra- 
ditions of the conservative city of Phil- 
adelphia. Her success in this difficult 
task has won the support of her board 
of directors and the admiration of all 
who have watched the development of 
her plans. Her delinquent girls attend 
church and take outings in the park and 
the concert hall, like other school girls. 
The girls enter with enthusiasm into 
the superintendent’s plans for their train- 
ing and development. Girls with tuber- 
cular tendencies sleep in tents. The 
girls themselves have renovated and 
made habitable cheerful rooms on the 
first floor, formerly used as store-rooms, 
to replace the basement sitting rooms, 
which they formerly occupied. 

A farm has been donated, and two 
cottages are already under construction 
with a view to removing the institution 
to the country; but without waiting for 
cottages, Mrs. Falconer sent most of her 
girls to the farm by companies, last sum- 
mer, and kept a family of girls in an old 
farm house all winter. Her address 
gave an admirable illustration of what 
can be accomplished under the most un- 
toward circumstances by those who have 
the will. 

The conference will meet in Buffalo 
next May and it is to be hoped that rep- 
resentatives of special public schools for 
backward children, the child study de- 
partments, institutions for feeble-minded 
children and epileptic children will take 
an active share in the proceedings. 


The Trend of Things 


A sensational newspaper report of a din- 
ner recently given in New York to discuss 
one important phase of social advance, has 
led to the country-wide publication of ma- 
terial distorted intentionally at its source, 
and calculated to work great harm to the 
cause which it misrepresents. The follow- 
ing paragraph from The Independent is re- 
printed because of its eminently fair char- 
acterization of the meeting and of the re- 
ports made of it: 


“A little company of men and women haye 
met occasionally at private houses in Brook- 
lyn to consider in what way they can help 
the colored people of the neighborhood and 
relieve the inter-racial prejudice. They in- 
clude several white men and women engaged 
in social work and a number of colored 
clergymen, editors, etc., with representatives 
of old families of abolition heritage. Last 
week they agreed for the first time to hold 
a dinner in this city and invite a number of 
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friends to. meet with.them. It was a very 
quiet affair, for they were most respectable 

people. The subject under discussion was 
caste prejudice, and it was treated conser- 
vatively. Not a word was said or a thing 
done in the least out of the way. We know, 
for one of our editors was there and spoke, 
as did an editor of the leading evening paper 
of this city. The New York Times gave a 
few lines to it the next morning, and its re- 
porter said afterwards that he did not see 
anything in it to make a “story” of. But 
there are papers which expect their report- 
ers to make a “story” whether there is one 
or not; andthe reporter of such a paper. was 
present, and he made a “feature” of it, de- 
scribing it as a disgusting attempt to exhibit 
close social relations between white and 
colored men and women and to defend and 
urge intermarriage of the races. There was 


absolutely nothing of the sort said;: not an. 


act or expression that was not perfectly 
seemly; and yet that journal so distorted 
the facts as to do a serious injury to modest 
and self-respecting women, and send a foul 
sensation over the entire country. Not one 
of those present has any occasion to be 
ashamed of his part in it—in fact, their pur- 
pose and their conduct were highly credit- 
able to them. As they have nothing to re 
gret our sympathy goes more to those who 
are condemned to read such products of in- 
vention and inveracity than to those thus 
travestied. The latter suffer some wrong, 
but they know the truth; it is the readers 
of the journals who are deceived that suffer 
the greater wrong.” 
* * * 


“We have one of the most beautiful cities 
topographically in the United States,” writes 
President H. D. W. English of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, in sending 
out his annual report. ‘‘And while we have 
no desire to drop our distinction of being 
the great workshop of the world, we believe 
Pittsburgh is on the eve of taking high rank 

. . in municipal as well as industrial and 
commercial advancement.” This sentence 
well sums up the spirit of the report of 
forty pages, which marks the close of Pres- 
ident English’s second term as president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber. Its various sec- 
tions emphasize the broad policies which 
have been taken up and pushed aggressively 
during his regime. Trade extension and the 
merchant marine are discussed on opposite 
pages to the improvement of the milk sup- 
ply; and there are sections on reciprocity 
of interest between railroads and shippers, 
river and harbor improvement, fuel testing 
laboratories, housing conditions, smoke 
abatement, sewage disposal, immigration 
and relief work—truly a wide range of ac- 
tivities; and the more thoroughly commer- 
cial of these have not suffered any in vigor 
and importance by the increased attention 
which has been given to constructive effort 
for the improvement of civic conditions. 
The issue as to what a Chamber of Com- 
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merce has to do with smoke abatement, mu; , 
nicipal sanitation, etc., is frankly taken up 
by President English and answered. 

# * 


A correspondent sent us this clipping from — 
The Philistine, with the query “Why not try 
some investigator on the Turk?” 

The French government, wishing to obtain 
definite statistics on points relating to cer- 
tain Turkish provinces, recently sent some 
blanks, with questions to be answered, to 
the provincial governors. The replies re- 
ceived from the pasha of Damascus are. 
worth quoting: : 

Question—What is the death rate in your. 
province? 

Answer—In Damascus, it is the will of 
Allah, that all should die. Some die young, 
and some die old. 

Question—What is the annual number of. 
births? 

Answer—God alone can say—I . do not 
know and hesitate to inquire. 

Question—Are the supplies of water. suffi- 
cient and of good quality? 

~Answer—From the remotest period no 
one has died in Damascus of thirst. 

General remarks as to local sanitation: 
Man should not bother himself or his brother 
with questions that concern only God. 
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American Prison Association—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Prison Agsso- 
ciation will be held November 14-21 in Rich- 
mond, Va., with a program of special signifi- 
cance to the South. The governors of sev- 
eral states, the directors and wardens of 
prisons: and other public men will join the 
members of the conference in a discussion 
of southern prisons, outdoor work for pris- 
oners, convict camps, and peonage. The 
president of the association is the Rev. John 
L. Milligan, for thirty-five years chaplain 
of the Western Pennsylvania Penitentiary 
at Allegheny. John M. Glenn of New York 
is first vice-president, and Amos W. Butler 
of Indiana, secretary. 


Hahibit of Native Arts, Greenwich House. 
—The exhibit of native arts of immigrant 
people to be held at Greenwich House, New 
York, May 27-28, will not be of school or 
class work, but of articles in use by the 
families in the neighborhood. Some of the 
articles have been made by the mothers of 
immigration women and others they made 
themselves while children and brought over 
with them. 


Council of Jewish Women in New York.— 
The New York section of the Council of 
Jewish Women ‘is filling the place of gen- 
eral utility in the scheme of things and any- 
thing that is left undone by other organi- 
zations finds a home and a committee in the 
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Council. Its general agent, Miss Perlman, 
has a diversity of work that no other social 
worker can muster. From advice on all 
sorts of legal, personal and general ques- 


tions to assisting the district attorney with - 


refractory Jewish witnesses where a girl is 
involved, and on through the mazes of in- 
vestigating the affairs of insane girls who 
are to be released from the hospital, through 
assisting immigrant girls to work and so- 
cial life, to touching every phase of com- 
munal activity beside creating a few un- 
heard of before. The Council is caring for 
the Jewish blind, visiting the hospitals, 
almshouses and asylums for the insane, con- 
ducting religious schools in several districts 
as well as for the children in the hospitals 
on Randall’s Island. These last children 
are given many little comforts and much 
help by the committee of young women who 
visit there regularly. There are also re- 
ligious classes at the State Reformatory at 
Bedford and at the State School at Hudson. 
The Council also maintains a home for way- 
ward girls and unmarried mothers at 
Staten Island which has demonstrated a re- 
markable percentage of good results. There 
is no movement of consequence in the phil- 
anthropic world that the section has not 
acquaintance with including an ice water 
fountain at the College Settlement establish- 
ed and maintained by the junior section. 
The president, Miss Sadie American, has 
imbued the workers with her own indefatig- 
able spirit and sees to it that enthusiasm is 
engendered and careful and thoroughly effic- 
iency held up as a standard. It is like the 
man at the moving picture theatre who 
plays the drum and makes all the queer 
noises called for by the pictures, the Coun- 
cil is expected to and does all the odd jobs 
that find no abiding place but require doing 
just the same. 


Chicago Hebrew Institute—In addition 
to the usual activities of social work along 
educational lines, the Chicago Hebrew In- 
stitute has this year added classes in indus- 
trial training. Classes in mechanical draw- 
ing, manual training, sewing, free-hand 
drawing, clay-modelling and mathematics 
have been organized and those in millinery, 
dressmaking, and stenography are to be 
formed from applications now on _ hand, 
This new work was made possible by a 
donation from the Chicago Woman’s Aid 
Society. The institute has just closed a 
successful series of lectures on social topics 
in the course of which the tenement house 
problem, tuberculosis, factory inspection 
and women in industry were lectured upon 
by specialists and discussed by the audi- 
ence. Lectures, a juvenile library, dances, 
religious teaching, concerts and dramatic 
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performances make the sum of the year’s 
achievements, 


Co-operation in Memphis.—Instead of 
starting a separate institution to meet sec- 
tarian needs, the Jewish Memorial Hospital 
Pavilion Association of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, will build a pavilion at the Christian 
Baptist Memorial Hospital and _ thus 
strengthen an existing work and place their 
own on an efficient basis without all the 
trials incident to a thoroughly new enter- 
prise. It is interesting to note such a 
fusion of interest. Dr. M. Goltman of Mem- 
phis seems to feel that the project will work 
out successfully and is organizing the as- 
sociation that will carry out the plan. 


Care of the Insane in Japan.—In the care 
of the insane as in all other fields, 
Japan is making rapid progress. The 
Bidines or village asylum is the type found 
at Iwakoura, a short distance from Kioto 
Iwakoura is the Japanese Gheel, and like the 
Belgian town it also has its legends. Cen- 
turies ago an emperor built it as a thank 
offering for the miraculous recovery 
of his daughter from insanity. This village 
for the insane has one hundred inhabitants, 
chiefly general paralytics, who are taught 
the cultivation of the soil, domestic work and 
carpentry, caning, laundry work, kitchen 
gardening and the care of domestic animals. 

The buildings and the furnishing are en- 
tirely Japanese, the latter ‘consisting chiefly 
of straw mats. The violent patients are 
isolated. The infirmary is a separate build- 
ing, a museum shows the old instruments 
of torture, the ancient plans of the colony 
and the work of the inmates. The develop- 
ment of the insane asylums in Japan has 
generally been along the same lines. Found 
ed by individual initiative they have later 
been taken up by the state or municipality. 
In order to be admitted the patient under- 
goes a medical examination. The munici- 
pality, which decides whether the patient 
should be assigned to the city (public) asy- 
lum or to one of the seven private asylums 
in Tokio. The “Tokio Inn” and “Fou Sou- 
jarno” accommodate one thousand patients. 
Statistics show the need for as much more 
accommodation. 


Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York.—At 
the annual meeting of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, New York, at which Louis Stern 
presided, the old trustees were re-elected 
with the addition of Messrs. Max Grifen- 
hage and Edward Necarsulmer. President 
McGowan of the Board of Aldermen compili- 
mented the society upon their work. There 
are at present 1214 children in the institu- 
tion beside those placed out under the su- 
pervision of the Asylum. The expenditures 
last year exceeded $200,000. 
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LAUNCHING 
THE LOWELL 


Commissioner Robert W. Hebberd 
successfully launched his new boat—The 
Lowell—at the yards of the Verdon Com- 
pany on the west shore of Staten Island 
on Monday afternoon of this week. A 
large company of public officials and pri- 
vate citizens witnessed the interesting 
ceremony. Borough President Cromwell 
of Richmond represented the municipal 
government in the few brief addresses— 
even fewer and briefer than had been 
planned, for the very sufficient reason 
that tide, like time, waits for no man 
and the impatient builders became anx- 
ious lest the ebbing tide should fall too 
low for comfort and safety. 

New York bay received her new 
charge, however, with every indication 
of smiling content. The Lowell is the 
first boat which the city has built for the 
Department of Charities in a quarter of 
a century and the first designed and built 
especially for patients and passengers 
rather than for passengers and freight. 
She is to travel at twelve miles an hour 
and is to touch daily in her hospital 
rounds each of the five boroughs of the 
city. The name which she bears honors 
the city in perpetuating the memory of 


Josephine Shaw Lowell, one of the no- 


blest of the women who have anxiously 
thought and courageously fought and tri- 
umphantly wrought in her service. 

On the return to the city a startling col- 
lision occurred which fortunately, how- 
ever, had no very serious results except 
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to the vessels concerned. The Thomas’S. 
Brennan, the large and well-tried steamer 
which has been long in the department’s 
service, had on board some three hundred 
of the invited guests. A’ sudden “fog 
coming in from the sea had. shut out the 
brilliant, sunny sky which had made the 
afternoon an.ideal one for the launching 
and from this fog there came the great 
prow of the Trinidad liner Maraval, 
bearing down at right angles on the star- 
board side of the Brennan just. aft of 
amidships. : 
Reversed engines and a released’ an- 
chor on the Maraval softened. the blow 
and only the decks and outer woodwork 
on the Brennan suffered—but this was. a 
mass of wreckage and a projecting tim- 
ber tore a hole in the bows of the.col- 
liding steamer—a fathom above: the. wa- 
ter line. While the boats were wedged 
together, the nose of the big stranger 
thrust into and held by the shattered 
decks of the Brennan more than half. of 
the Brennan’s passengers climbed across 
to the more inviting deck of the larger 
boat which had caused the mischief, but 
after an examination had established: the 
fact that the Brennan’s hull and engines 
were uninjured many of them climbed 
back again and were brought safely to 
South Ferry by the crippled boat. The 
others were taken off by a tug. and..by 
the department’s smaller boat, ..the- Fi- 
delity, on which some of the guests -had 
originally taken passage from the yards. 
The utmost order and_self-possession 
were shown from the moment of the..co]- 
lision by everyone on board... Many. life 
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preservers were adjusted but deliberately 
and with mutual assistance. One news- 
paper account refers to excitement and 
hysteria but other reports are more ac- 
curate. In fact there was not the slight- 
est evidence of either unless the crying 
of a frightened infant on the lower deck 
could be so regarded. Certainly there 
was not even the most embryonic panic. 
One passenger in jumping to the deck 
of the Maraval sprained his ankle but 
with this exception there were no report- 
ed personal injuries or inconveniences. 
The accident indeed came very near 
bringing the day to a tragic end but in 
its fortunate outcome it can scarcely be 
said even to have marred the memorable 
and enjoyable occasion. 


ILLINOIS STATE 
CHARITIES INVESTIGATION 


The political controversy over the IIli- 
nois state charitable and reformatory in- 
stitutions has reached a stage where 
little action may be expected until the 
next session of the Legislature in Jan- 
uary. A main object, however, seems 
to have been pretty well accomplished— 
to supply a large amount of heat for the 
gubernatorial campaign. The legis- 
lative investigating committee has turn- 
ed in a lengthy and bitter report; the 
enemies of Governor Deneen have se- 
cured the passage in the lower house of 
a bill to replace the present Board of 
Charities by a board of control; and the 
senate, refusing to take hasty action on 
the bill, has appointed a commission of 
its own members to study the question 
and report at the next session. 

The report of the investigating com- 
mittee shows little more than the par- 
tisanship of one faction of the Repub- 
lican party against the administration of 
Governor Deneen. The disclosures of 
shocking accidents in the asylum for the 
feeble minded, of extreme cruelty at the 
state reformatory, of scandal in the pur- 
chase of supplies, appear to be made 
not with the purpose of improving con- 
ditions but primarily to discredit the 
administration and especially the gov- 
ernor himself, even if in so doing the 
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best board of charities the state has ever 
had must also be discredited. 

If there had been a real desire to 
remedy abuses, and prevent conditions 
responsible for some of the occurrences 
disclosed, there would have been ample 
opportunity for it to manifest itself more 
than a year ago when the urgent pleas 
of the State Board of Charities for ap- 
propriations to carry out much needed 
improvements found a deaf ear at the 
Legislature. Referring to an accident at 
the asylum for the feeble minded, in 
which an epileptic child was the victim, 
the investigating committee recommends 
that a state epileptic colony be establish- 
ed to care for these unfortunates whose 
presence simply impairs the efficiency of 
institutions not designed for their proper 
care. The time to show advocacy of 
this much needed 
when the State Board of Charities last 
year appealed for an appropriation for 
this very purpose. Cruelty at the Pon- 
tiac reformatory has very properly been 
rebuked by the committee, which points 
out the administrative difficulties in an 
institution where both youthful offend- 
ers and hardened criminals are con- 
fined. If there has been an earnest de- 
sire to remedy this situation, why has 
the legislature never dealt with the real 
problem. Criticism of business meth- 
ods in the purchase of supplies is made. 
Yet is is proposed to legislate out of ex- 
istence the very Board of Charities 
which has for months been working out 
a new and centralized scheme of busi- 
ness administration. 

Everyone agrees that the conditions 
are and have been bad. It is because 
they appreciate this fact that the gov- 
ernor and his Board of Charities have 
so earnestly sought the improvements 
which have been denied by the very Leg- 
islature which now cries for “humanity” 
toward the state’s wards. 

Compared with the great reform of 
the Cook county charity service brought 
about ten years ago, the tactics of the 
Legislature stand in striking contrast. 
The co-operation of experts and dis- 
interested citizens, used so successfully 
by the county commissioners, is strange- 
ly lacking in the state situation. Instead 
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of appointing a commission of experts 
or even seeking the personal assistance 
of any of them, a committee of its own 
members was Selected by the Legisla- 
ture, certainly not for any special quali- 
fication which any of them are known 
to have for such a technical task. When 
the committee was appointed the mem- 
bers not only had the presumption to as- 
sume that they needed no aid, but ig- 
nored and discredited the skilled state 
officials whose aid was available. Dr. 
Frank Billings, Miss Julia Lathrop and 
Dr. Emil Hirsch are widely known for 
their expert knowledge of the best treat- 
ment given the insane and other depend- 
ents in our own and other lands. Yet 
these three members of the state Board 
of Charities were subjected by the legis- 
lative committee to the most unfair 
cross-examination and the most unjust 
abuse. Their explanation of existing 
conditions was not sought; their sug- 
gestions of the way to improve those 
conditions was not taken into account. 

The Board of Charities has published 
a special bulletin, carefully enumerating 
no less than thirty-eight specific lines of 
improvement that have been inaugurated 
during the term of the present board and 
administration. Again are 
the demands for appropriations for 
more efficient equipment for the work of 
the board, for an epileptic colony, and 
for a state sanatorium for curable con- 
sumptives. To show its entire accord 
with the spirit of real reform the board 
submits tentative recommendations for 
new and modern systems of administra- 
tion. These carefully considered sug- 
gestions are in sharp contrast with the 
bill for a board of control which was 
hastily put together and rushed through 
the lower house. The board urges the 
need for a thorough study of all the 
various plans proposed and suggests a 
conference to be held in October for this 
purpose. 

This controversey in [Illinois is of 
large importance, and a careful and con- 
cise analysis of the provisions of the bill 
passed by the lower house and of the 
alternative recommendations of the State 
Board of Charities will soon appear in 
this magazine. 
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TO REDUCE 
INFANT MORTALITY 


) 


The New York Milk Committee’ has 
laid plans to become an important. fac- 
tor in the summer feeding of babies by 
opening on June 15 seven infants’ milk 
depots, each in charge of a trained nurse 
who, in addition to the dispensing of 
modified milk, will visit the neighboring 
families and carry on an educational 
campaign among the tenement mothers. 
Settlements, churches and day nurseries 
are co-operating, especially in furnish- 
ing quarters for consultations on infant 
hygiene. The estimated cost of each 
depot, including the nurse’s salary, rent, 
equipment and maintenance, is from 
$1,300 to $1,500 a year. This does not 
take into account the proceeds result- 
ing from the sale of the milk, which, it 
is hoped, may pay part or all of salaries 
and expenses, especially in depots the 
rent of which has been supplied free. 

The committee has made a contract 
with the Slawson-Decker-Sheffield- 
Farms Company by which the company 
agrees to supply it at cost with certified 
or inspected milk, modified according to 
its formulae, put up in three, six and 
eight-ounce sterilized bottles containing 
individual feedings and to deliver this 
milk to as many depots as the com- 
mittee can provide, and only through 
them. The committee will fix the price, 
endeavoring to find one within reach of 
the poor, yet high enough to prevent loss 
on the part of those handling it. 

But although the furnishing of pure 
milk, modified to suit infants, is im- 
portant, the vital thing, in the opinion of 
the committee, is to bring home to 
mothers the importance of breast feed- 
ing. “In its normal development the 
milk depot should sell less and_ less 
modified milk to babies and more and 
more whole milk to mothers, becoming 
ultimately a clean milk depot from 
which food is fed through the mother to 
the child,” writes Wilbur C. Phillips, sec- 
retary, in a convincing article published 
in the Medical Record for May 30. 

The article is entitled A Plan for Re- 
ducing Infant Mortality in New York 
City. The description is local but the 
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plan, as the author points out, is appli- 
cable to any American city. The chief 
element is co-operation ; the fundamental 
suggestion is the establishment on a 
large scale of “consultations on infant 
hygiene,” the object of which should be 
the education of mothers in the care of 
babies up to two years of age, the en- 
couragement in every way of breast 
feeding, and the education of mothers in 
pasteurizing, sterilizing and modifying 
milk in their homes. 

In France, where such consultations 
on infant mortality have been long es- 
tablished, it has been proved by startling 
and convincing figures, that the death 
rate goes down amazingly. Not only 
_are the established infant death rates of 
American cities—for nine cities, in 1900, 
more than 300 deaths per 1,000 births— 
made to appear frightful and unneces- 
sary, but the natural mode of feeding 
and the education of mothers in caring 
for their babies, have in some cases re- 
duced the death rate to zero. Thus, in 
1898, when the death rate from diar- 
rhoea in Paris ran as high as 285 in 
certain weeks, at the Clinic Tarnier 
where from go to 140 infants were look- 
ed after, not one died from this dread 
disease. That this was not due to pure 
chance is shown by its exact repeti- 
tion in the five following years. Fig- 
ures for many other cities, all point to 
the same tale,—197 per cent reduced in 
one year to 120, then to 50; 163 reduced 
(0°32,, 110,10'.47 288-16: 155. 

According to the founder of the 
French classes or clinics for mothers, 
the late Dr. Budin, the essentials for this 
work consist only of a pair of scales and 
the services of a devoted physician. A 
practical plan for classes in America 
would, according to Mr. Phillips, start 
so simply as the gathering of twenty or 
twenty-five mothers in a church, a set- 
tlement, a day-nursery, or some similar 
existing institution. There they would 
be met and taught by volunteer physi- 
cians who, to economize time and effort, 
might work together in the same class, 
giving say one hour of the week or one 
hour every other week for a fixed group 
of infants. Babies would be weighed 
weekly at the consultations. In attend- 
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ing these consultations, mothers would 
be stimulated not only by the desire to 
exhibit their babies, but.to see the babies 
of their neighbors and to compare them. 
Each baby would be stripped and ex- 
amined in the presence of all the mothers 
which would give the doctor an oppor- 
tunity to make practical illustrations of 
his lesson. A spirit of rivalry could be 
created by holding baby shows with 
prizes: Volunteers could be obtained to 
act as secretaries to the physicians and 
keep the weights and statistics of the ba- 
bies. Charts showing the naturai and 
actual increase in each infant’s weight 
would be kept and shown to the mothers 
as an incentive to care properly for their 
children. Although at first mothers 
might be slow in going to the consulta- 
tions, experience has shown that the 
clinics would surely become recognized 
as they were talked of in the neighbor- 
hood, and would gradually take a place 
as permanent educational institutions. 

It is very important that the charts 
and tables and in fact all records be kept 
uniformly and for this a central clear- 
ing-house would become necessary. It is 
quite likely that the Department of 
Health will assume this responsibility. 
If not, Mr. Phillips suggests that the 
New York Milk Committee be drawn 
upon. The value of the statistics col- 
lected in such a manner is scarcely open 
to question. 


PROBATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Dillingham, chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
has reported favorably a bill for the es- 
tablishment of a probation and parole 
system for the District of Columbia. It 
provides for an unpaid probation com- 
mission consisting of the two judges of 
the Supreme Court of the district hold- 
ing the criminal court, the two judges 
of the police court, the judge of the 
juvenile court and two residents of 
the district appointed by the commis- 
sioners for a term of three years each. 
It is to supervise and direct the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to probation 
and parole, with power to make and en- 
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force suitable rules and regulations for 
carrying them into effect. It may ap- 
point a chief probation officer, to be 
known as a “chief probation guardian,” 
at a salary of $1,800 per annum, three 
other officers, one of them a woman, at 
a salary of $1,200 per annum, and three 
assistants, one a woman, at a salary of 
$900 each, anda clerk. It may also ap- 
point voluntary probation guardians. 

The criminal courts of the district are 
to be given power except in case of a 
few serious offenses, to suspend the 
execution of sentence and place persons 
under the charge and supervision of the 
probation commission during the sus- 
pension of sentence. 

The chief probation guardian is to 
visit the jail, workhouses, reformatory 
and penal institutions to which prison- 
ers of the District of Columbia are sent, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the char- 
acter and habits of prisoners and 
“whenever it shall seem to him that a 
prisoner or inmate has so reformed that 
he will become a good citizen, and may 
with propriety and safety to the com- 
munity and with benefit to himself be 
released from custody upon parole, he 
shall certify that fact to the probation 
commission.” The commission may 
recommend to the court which imposed 
the sentence, that the prisoner be pa- 
roled, and the court may release the 
prisoner upon parole, upon such terms 
and conditions as it may prescribe. Up- 
on the termination of a period of proba- 
tion or parole, the probation guardian is 
to make to the court a statement of the 
conduct of the person while on probation 
or parole. The terms probation and 
parole are defined as follows: 

“The term probation shall mean the 
state of a person the execution of whose 
sentence has been suspended, and the 
term parole shall mean the release of 
a person from further serving a sentence 
imposed.” The use of these terms is in 
harmony with that recommended by the 
New York State Probation Commission. 

Senator Dillingham, in his report rec- 
ommending the passage of the bill, 
makes a strong argument for the use of 
probation and parole. A careful esti- 
mate made by him suggests that if the 
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proportion of convicted offenders placed 
on probation is similar to that in various 
states, not less than three thousand 
would be placed on probation each year. 
He considers it likely that a consider- 
able number would be paroled. While 
stating that the saving of character is 
the great object of any probation or pa- 
role system, he points out that a very 
considerable financial saving would re- 
sult from the use of the system. The 
closing paragraph of the report is as 
follows: 


The committee does not argue that the 
probation and parole service provided in 
this bill will prove a panacea for all the 
penal and correctional ills of the District of 
Columbia. It does not pretend to think 
that it will result in the complete reforma- 
tion of all the persons put on probation or 
released from confinement on parole. It 
realizes that a certain percentage of those 
persons must be expected to fail. It is of 
opinion that in many cases not even the sub- 
ject himself can be sure of his strength to 
avoid wrongdoing after his complete dis- 
charge. But the committee does believe 
that the percentage of characters saved will 
be not less here than in other jurisdictions 
where probation and parole systems have 
proven their worth in practical results, and 
that for the eighty-six per cent or more, of 
the number which may be put on probation 
or parole—whether it be 3,000, or more, or 
less—this bill should pass without delay. 


It is to be hoped that Congress will 
follow the wise counsels of this report 
and enact the measure into law. 


JUVENILE COURT 
REDUCING ITS NEED 


The Chicago Juvenile Court seems to 
be making headway in reducing the ne- 
cessity for its own existence. The de- 
crease in new cases indicated by the re- 
port covering the year, December 1, 1906, 
to December I, 1907, is marked, and 
proves one among several significant 
points which the report brings out. 

The total number of new cases for the 
twelve months was 3,266, 528 less than 
for the previous year. This decrease is 
more than double that which 1906 showed 
over 1905. In 1908, to April 1, the num- 
ber of new cases was 885. If that rate 
continues for the present year the total 
will be 2,655, a decrease of 611 from the 
low figure of the year just passed. The 
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work of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, the playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters, and of all the other agencies mak- 
ing for better conditions for the city’s 
child life, seems to be proving effective. 

Chief Probation Officer Thurston con- 
tinues to believe that the probation offi- 
cers have too much to do and again he 
urges the necessity of better individual 
care. This is being accomplished in some 
measure through the installation of thor- 
ough going record systems. The report 
presents interesting charts showing that 
the majority of Juvenile Court delinquent 
children are of the age of fifteen to six- 
teen years. Three periods of maximum 
tendency to lawlessness are indicated by 
charts, that from eleven to twelve years 
as truants, from fifteen to sixteen years 
as delinquents, and from twenty to twen- 
ty-five years on police arrests. One very 
interesting and significant fact is the in- 
crease of children who are becoming de- 
-pendent and delinquent in the suburbs 
of Chicago. 

Two dangers in juvenile court admin- 
istration are pointed out by Mr. Thurs- 
ton, and in closing the report he enlarges 
upon these dangers: 


During the early years of the Juvenile 
Court there grew up a tendency on the part 
of juvenile officers and the public generally 
to think of the Juvenile Court as a cure-all 
for the sufferings and sins of children. The 
danger was that the court would be swamp- 
ed by attempting to do more than belonged 
to it to do. Happily, this danger is now 
growing less and comparatively few cases 
are now being hrought into the court that 
do not belong there. 

A second danger is more persistent. Hav- 
ing once taken up the care of a delinquent 
boy or girl, a great danger now is that we 
shalJl try to keep them after we have failed. 
Boys and girls who fail to improve after 
careful and wise efforts of good probation 
officers, should be given their next chance in 
a good institution. The “persistent re- 
peater” will bring inevitable disorganization 
into the district work of a probation officer 
and arouse resentment in the hearts of 
many of the best friends of the probation 
idea. 

All right-minded people are willing to 
have boys and girls have chances to do the 
right thing, but after they persistently throw 
chances away the same people have a right 
to insist that these young people be really 
controlled, even if it takes a criminal court 
process to do it. 
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If the decrease recorded in the number of 
new cases filed means that probation officers, 
police and citizens generally are failing to 
do their full duty, and, as a consequence, the 
children of Cook county are increasingly 
neglected, this decrease is a sign of failure 
and should stimulate all concerned to a 
more faithful performance of duty. If, on 
the other hand, the decrease, instead of be- 
ing accompanied by increasing neglect of 
the welfare of the children, is in fact at- 
tended by better and more discriminating 
care of dependent and delinquent children, 
the decrease in numbers is a sign of genuine 
progress. It is perhaps too early to say 
with authority which interpretation is the 
true one. In either case, the needs of the 
children are still far greater than the ser- 
vice of officials and citizens combined, and 
there should be no cessation of effort in 
their behalf. Three thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six new cases of dependent and 
delinquent children in one year in any 
twentieth-century city is just 3,266 too many. 
Every one of them is the product of one or 
more imperfect institutions. Every one of 
them is a challenge to us to build such 
homes, schools, business organizations, polit- 
ical administrations and churches that no 
child shall be thrown out as a waste by- 
product of our imperfect social machinery. 
It is “up to” this community to prove, dur- 
ing the coming year, that we can continue 
to reduce the percentage of new cases in 
the Juvenile Court and at the same time 
raise the standard of welfare for the aver- 
age child. 


THE HANDBOOR OF 
CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


For every great reform the first requi- 
site is knowledge of the facts. Acting 
upon this belief, the National Consumers’ 
League has, since 1902, issued annually 
a Handbook of Child Labor Legislation,* 
in which an attempt is made to state ac- 
curately and in a form easily used by 
the general reader, the laws currently in 
force throughout the country, with re- © 
gard to child labor and school attendance. 
In view of the sorry lack of available up- 
to-date official data, this little book com- 
piled by Josephine C. Goldmark, is the 
most valuable contribution of the year 
to the subject with which it deals. 

Since the reading of statutes is one of 
the most painful and wearisome uses to 
which the intellect can be applied, the 
need for such reading is reduced, in the 

1 Reprints of the Handbook may be had on applica- 


tion to the National Consumers’ League. 105 East 22nd 
street, New York city. 
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Handbook, to the single instance of the 
standard child labor law, a model bill 
compiled from the best provisions of the 
best laws in force in the United States. 

’ The contents condensed into sixty-four 
pages consist of short chapters on the 
age limit, the hours of labor, compulsory 
education, educational requirements, 
working-papers, dangerous occupations, 
enforcing officials and penalties, and other 
relevant topics. 

The edition for 1908, like that for last 
year, appears as a supplement to the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. It accompanies 
the publication for May. 

When the first edition of the Hand- 
book,—a four page leaflet,—was pub- 
lished, in 1902, the hope was expressed 
by the Consumers’ League that, by the 
close of the present decade, in 1910, the 
uniform minimum age for beginning 
work might be fixed at fourteen years in 
all the states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

To achieve this modest gain in the now 
remaining eighteen months of the dec- 
ade, Congress and the legislatures of no 
less than nineteen states, together with 
Hawaii and New Mexico, would have 
to enact legislation. Since, however, 
Congress is still in session and a child 
labor bill which has passed both Senate 
and House is now in conference, while 
the legislatures of Georgia and Louisi- 
ana meet during the present summer and 
more than thirty legislatures will be in 
session next year, the proposed under- 
taking though large is by no means im- 
possible. 

The legislatures of Georgia and Lou- 
isiana will doubtless remove their re- 
spective states from this black list with- 
in a few months. In Louisiana girls 
have been forbidden for several years to 
work in mills before reaching the age of 
fourteen years. In that state, therefore, 
the proposed change would merely affect 
boys in mills (they may now work at 
the twelfth birthday), and girls and boys 
engaged in commerce. 
~ In Georgia, the children affected would 
be much more numerous if the age for 
beginning work were fixed at the four- 
teenth birthday; for under the present 
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Georgia statute, orphans and the children » 
of widows may legally be employed in 
cotton mills at the tender age of ten 
years, and all children, girls as well as 
boys, may work at the twelfth birthday. 
Since illegitimate children and the chil- 
dren of deserted wives are counted as 
orphans, the body of children free -to 
work at the tenth birthday is consider- 
able. 

Even worse is the plight of these 
classes of bereft children in South Caro- 
lina, where no statutory limit is set to 
the age at which they may work. More- 
over, during the months of June, July 
and August,—peculiarly trying months 
in the hot climate of the southern 
states,—all children may work legally in 
cotton mills in South Carolina, irrespec- 
tive of how young they may be, if they 
have attended school four months in the 
year, and can read and write. 

North Carolina sets the thirteenth 
birthday as the minimum for beginning 
work “except for apprentices.” This ex- 
ception recalls the sinister fate of the 
children of a century ago in England 
who were taken from the workhouses and 
apprenticed to the English cotton mill 
owners to live in horrible conditions: 
within the mills themselves until,—after 
nearly a half century,—Lord Shaftes- 
bury succeeded in freeing them from 
their terrible thraldom. There is no men- 
tion in the North Carolina statute of any 
protective measures for these little 
American apprentices, less than thirteen 
years old, and North Carolina, by rea- 
son of creating this new class of workers, 
takes its place with Georgia and South 
Carolina, in a group by itself, of states 
which permit the employment of children 
in manufacture at a more tender age 
than is set by any other state. 

In contrast with this little group of 
three states, is the very large group in 
which children may begin to work at the 
twelfth birthday. In this group New 
England is represented by Vermont and 
New Hampshire, the last remaining 
northern states in which twelve-year-old 
children may work—even, as here, in va- 
cation and out of school hours—in cotton 
mills. The sinister point in this exemp- 
tion is the common failure to get the 
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workers back into school when their ex- 
hausting “vacation” spent in the cotton 
mills is over, and the schools reopen. 

The Pacific coast is represented in this 
group by California where children 
twelve years old may work in stores and 
factories in vacation and, in case of a dis- 
abled parent at all times; and by Oregon 
where children of twelve years may en- 
gage in “any suitable occupation” under 
supervision of the board of child labor 
inspectors, during any vacation longer 
than two weeks. 

The Northwest is represented in this 
group by North Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Both states safeguard the twelve-year- 
old working children by requiring exemp- 
tions to be granted in due form, North 
Dakota by the loeal school authorities, 
and Wisconsin by the county or munici- 
pal judge, or the judge of the juvenile 
court, or by the register of probate of 
the county, or the commissioner of labor 
or one of his subordinates. In both cases, 
however, the state avowedly places upon 
these children the burden of relieving 
the poverty of families which, in more 
progressive states, are relieved by the 
community either through public or pri- 
vate agencies more suitable to the task 
than children of twelve years of age. 

Pennsylvania permits children twelve 
years of age to work in bituminous mines, 
safeguarding them only to the meager 
extent of requiring in the compulsory 
education law that children to the four- 
teenth birthday shall attend school seven- 
ty per cent of the full school year. 

New York lets children twelve years 
old work in vacation in stores, in villages 
and third class cities, under an amount of 
red tape used in proving their age which 
reduces these excepted workers to. a triv- 
ial number. 

California, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, New York, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, thus all place a (more 
or less futile) restriction upon the work 
of their children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen years, and make it 
the duty of the educational authorities to 
enforce. school attendance during the 
school year. 

Nevada, having few children and no 
indoor occupation which calls for their 
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work, has no protective legislation for 
them except the requirement that they 
attend school fifteen weeks in the year, of 
which eight weeks must be consecutive. 

All the remaining states in this black 
list are southern states——Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Indeed, it may truth- 
fully be said that, with the honorable ex- 
ceptions of Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
Southern states have hitherto treated the 
twelfth birthday as the appropriate time 
for boys and girls to enter upon the life 
of toil wherever they have not as in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia 
thus regarded an even more tender age. 

Now, vigorous, intelligent, self-govern- 
ing citizens cannot be developed from 
young children who work indoors all the 
time when they are not in school, any 
more than from the little toilers who 
work in mills instead of going to school. 
That great, rich states such as California, 
and Wisconsin should place upon the 
slender shoulders of twelve-year-old boys 
and girls the task of maintaining decrepit 
relatives, is a disgrace to those states, and 
reveals a weirdly perverted public opinion 
as to’ the relative scope of filial duty and 
public duty. 

From this brief review of the situation 
with regard to our present statutes gov- 
erning the age at which children may be- 
gin to work, the reader may judge how 
great is the need of an immediate ener- 
getic campaign of education applied to 
legislators and their constituents on be- 
half of the rising generation of our 
citizens. 


JUVENILE COURTS 
IN FRANCE 


France is still actively engaged in per- 
fecting a juvenile court and parole sys- 
tem. The scheme of French government 
is such as to make the general establish- 
ment of separate courts almost impossi- 


ble, requiring as it would, a radical de- 


parture from procedure as old as the gov- 


ernment. Nor did many of the conserva-. 


tives sympathize with the suggestion 


that the American plan be adopted 


until E. Fellows Jenkins, as a_ rep- 
resentative of the American 


socie-. 
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ties for the prevention of cruelty 
to children which are in this country in- 
timately associated with the children’s 
courts, went there to explain the proced- 
ure, and French experts had come here 
for the purpose of making their own in- 
vestigations. Prominent among the lat- 
ter are the great Abbé Klein and M. Ed. 
Julhiet of Paris. Both of these gentle- 
men are very fervent advocates of the 
American institution and have urged its 
duplication in France. As a result these 
campaigns succeeded in urging the pro- 
cureur de la republique (or the attorney- 


general) during December, 1906, to di- ° 


rect that cases of children charged with 
crime be heard before four special juges 
d’ instruction. There soon followed an of- 
ficial order that children’s cases be given 
even more careful consideration by being 
heard in the eighth cour correctionelle, 
where it is expected the practice will de- 
velop on the American plan of procedure. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


The chief feature of the tenth annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, held in 
Portsmouth, was an address by the Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on Social Conditions in our Cit- 
ies and Towns, Their Causes and Better- 
ment. Previous to the meeting Mrs. 
Crane had spent several days with Mrs. 
Lilian C. Streeter of Concord, chairman 
of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection, in securing a fund of information 

-on local conditions, through visits to 

state and county institutions. Speaking 
from.this information, she complimented 
the state on the Marston tramp law which 
makes the tramp afraid to go to New 
Hampshire and be dependent upon him- 
self while there; she made a strong plea 
for state care of dependent children and 
urged the placing out of children in 
homes after as brief a term of institu- 
tional life as possible; she found the 
county almshouses deserving of favor- 
able comment, but urged that prisoners 
be separated from the indigent poor. 

The State Industrial School came in 
for sharp criticism. Mrs. Crane found 
it the saddest, sorest spot in the whole 
state. The boys should have manual 
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training, she said, instead of being com- 
pelled to work for their own support in 
making hosiery. And in this work which 
they are doing, she charged the institu- 
tion with employing children younger 
than the child labor law permits and of 
failing to fit them for self-support after 
they leave the school. 

Superintendent Gardner of the Frank- 
lin Orphans’ Home, reported for the 
Committee on Dependent Children that 
there are 638 children in the state de- 
pendent upon public funds, including 85 
at the School for Feeble-Minded and 59 
delinquents at the State Industrial 
School. He asserted that a child is in 
far better condition to be placed in a new 
home after a few months’ training in aa 
institution, than if it be sent directly from 
its own home. 

Discussion following the report of the 
committee on penal institutions showed 
a strong sentiment for the separation of 
prisoners from the indigent poor in the 
county almshouses and for a classifica- 
tion of prisoners in county jails. Dr. 
Bancroft urged a thorough medical ex- 
amination of prisoners, particularly with 
reference to their mental condition, illus- 
trating his plea with cases where severe 
punishment had been visited upon pris- 
oners apparently impossible of control 
who were found afterward to be de- 
mented. 

A strong plea was made for the cus- 
todial care of feeble-minded women, and 
report was made by Dr. Little of the 
work at the School for Feeble-Minded at 
Laconia where practically all of the farm | 
work is done by boys and there are in- 
teresting courses in basketry and mat- 
weaving. 

Dr. Crossman in his report on the in- 
sane called attention to the large number 
of imbeciles now cared for at the state. 
hospital and urged a separate institution 
for them in connection. with the State 
School for the Feeble-Minded. He holds 
that alcoholism is the cause of a very 
large percentage of insanity cases and 
advocated longer periods of treatment for 
such cases. , There are 994 insane per- 
sons in New Hampshire, 800 at the State 
Hospital and the remainder distributed 
at the ten county farms. There are now 
four charity organization societies in the 
state. 
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“Public Health 


‘Tnsives JenKins 


Secretary Committee on Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, BrooKlyn 


Co-operation instead of being the thief 
of time, as one of our witty friends re- 
marks, ought to be the father of systema- 
tized organization. To have co-operation 
in social work each branch must under- 
stand what other branches are doing, and 
one branch in the East must understand 
what another branch of the same work is 
doing in the West, North or South. Noth- 
ing brings about a better spirit of co-oper- 
ation or actual, systematized organization 
than a national conference. As spoken 
words ate always more effective than 
written ones, so the real acquaintance 
with other men and women who are tac- 
kling the same evils that we are, is much 
more valuable than volumes of corre- 
spondence. It is this very touching of 
hands and minds at the conference that 
seems to many of us the most valuable 
asset of the annual meeting. 

The public health section at Richmond 
this year was a new department and 
_ quickly proved its value. The first meet- 
ing on Thursday, May 7, was attended 
by a small but interested audience. Dr. 
Charles R. Granby of Norfolk, Va., read 
an excellent paper on The Consumptive 
Negro. He showed that there is a phys- 
ical predisposition or lack of resistance 
to the disease in the Negro, and that be- 
cause of his mental condition he is tinable 
to meet the conditions of American city 
life which confront him. Dr. Granby 
thinks that overcrowding and poor food 
are two of the main causes for the pre- 
valence of tuberculosis among the Ne- 
groes. Coupled with these bad condi- 
tions is the fact that the Negroes are un- 
willing to persevere in taking any cure. 
Dr. ‘Granby thinks the task is to teach 
the Negroes that they must lead moral 


and temperate lives; that they must have 


country air instead’ of the squalid sur- 
roundings of city life, and that they must 
giyé up the dance hall and bar room. 

his’ education * should begin with’ the 


child 
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‘Frank J. Bruno of Colorado, Springs, 
urged the establishment of a national 
sanatorium in that state as the most eco-_ 
nomic plan to relieve the present bad 
conditions. According to Mr. Bruno, the 
Rocky Mountain region.is the preferable 
location. for a national sanatorium. The 
speaker did not think that such an insti- 
tution would be a cure for the evils that 
exist, but that it would be a source of 
tremendous benefit. In a general dis- 
cussion which came up after Mr. Bruno 
had finished his paper, the interesting 
idea of a chain of national sanatoriums in 
various parts of the country was brought 
up. 

The second conference on Friday was 
addressed by Miss Harriet Fulmer, su- 
perintendent of Visiting Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Miss Fulmer’s idea 
is that housing reform is the most impor- 
tant thing in fighting tuberculosis. 
also considers housing reform a national 
question. In the course of her paper 
Miss Fulmer gave this striking sentence: 
“First aid to the injured remedies are 
fearless health officials in every com- 
munity, a public health committee in 
every city.” 

Two very interesting papers were read 
Saturday morning on the social work 
conducted at the Massachusetts General ° 
Hospital and social work at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. These two papers were 
similar in nature, showing the splendid 
work done by these two hospitals in social 
work; as Dr. Emerson of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital said: 


When a hospital accepts a patient it 
agrees to do everything in its power to cure 
that patient of the ailment which he has. If ° 


She - 


the patient needs eyeglasses or more sani- ' 


tary home surroundings it is the duty of 
the hospital to see that he gets them. The 
scope of the hospital is much broader than 
formerly and one by one throughout the 
country the various prominent asco on are 
accepting this theory. 


The. public health meetings were 
brought to a close on Monday by ‘the 


réading of the committee réport of the. 


chairman, Walter Lindley, M. D:, direct 


4 of the California Hospital, Los An-. 
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geles. Dr. Lindley’s paper was extremely 
interesting and covered a wide range of 
subjects from the spread of disease b 
vermin to the force behind the prohibi- 
tion wave which is sweeping the country. 
Dr. Lindley said anent the prohibition 
wave: 


The cherry looks nice in the bottom of a 
glass and there is something very attrac- 
tive in the vivid green of the mint as it 
projects from a long goblet on a warm day, 
but it looks as though we were soon going 
to have an opportunity to renew the experi- 
ence of our boyhood days when our princi- 
pal beverages were sassafras tea and butter- 
milk. 


Dr. Lindley thinks that the playground 
movement is one of the greatest factors 
in the fight against tuberculosis, begin- 
ning as it does with the child and teach- 
ing it chest expansion and the love of 
fresh air and outdoor life. Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, gave an interesting paper on The 
Pure Food Law. Dr. Wiley believes 
that the conditions. should be remedied 
by state legislation which should re- 
quire drug stores within the state to sell 
only in standard prescriptions pharmaco- 
poeial articles. The final effect on the 
public health of purity of foods and drugs 
would be first, to ward off disease and 
second, to effect its more speedy cure. 
Dr. Wiley called attention to the drug 
habit and said that “we should rather 
hear an infant cry all night than follow 
it to its grave from soothing syrup dos- 
ing.” 

‘Rev. Beverley Warner, D. D., rector 
of Trinity Church, New Orleans, closed 
the section by reading a paper on The 
Negro’s Outlook for Health in which he 
seems to take a rather dark view of the 
situation. Dr. Warner believes that the 
prophet of hope for the Negro’s future 
is the sanitary reformer equally with 
the minister of religion, holding that mor- 
al problems are quite as much the duty 
and task of the political and social student 
as of the priest and preacher; that im- 
morality is often the immediate product 
of unsanitary and unhygienic conditions. 
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Walter A. WycKoff, Exper- 
imenter in Reality 


From an investigation into the manner 
of life of the man who labors with his 
hands, to which he gave himself unstint- 
edly, saving or withholding himself in 
no material way except as the buoyancy 
of strong Christian fortitude and broad 
scientific philosophy may be material, the 
life of Professor Walter A. Wyckoff of 
Princeton University which has just come 
to an untimely close takes its most dis- 
tinguishing tone. 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


In the field of sociological study where 
the instrument of progress is personal in- 
vestigation, the practice is too apt to be 
to evade the necessity of complete per- 
sonal dedication to the work, and to sup- 
plement a more or less close survey with 
impressions and conclusions from hear- 
say testimony. In the two volumes of 
The Workers in which Professor Wyck- 
off set down the facts of his eighteen 
months’ service in the great army of un- 
skilled labor en tour from Connecticut to 
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California, are expressed as never before 
or since the thoughts and emotions, hopes 
and despairs of the man behind the shovel 
in the ditch, piling bark in a lumber camp, 
dipping binders in the paint tanks of the 
huge harvester factories of Chicago, or 
for days gleaning the ways of that great 
city for scraps of work, the offals of 
meanest employment in order to eat,—to 
barely live. More casual investigators 
have tried to repeat his experiment but 
lacking his sincerity of purpose and some- 
times straining only for literary honors, 
their results have been meager and 
ephemeral. As the editor of the New 
York Post remarks in commenting on the 
worth of_ Professor Wyckoff’s accom- 
plishment: “Your present day observer 
is primarily on the hunt for ‘copy’,” con- 
cluding that “The Workers is still by far 
the best book in its field.” And it is 
that, because it is a record of complete 
and sympathetic participation in all the 
conditions, privations and occasional joys 
of this large section of society. 

From philosophy Professor Wyckoft’s 
interest while still an undergraduate at 
Princeton extended to social subjects, and 
for three years after graduation during 
which he traveled around the world 
spending considerable time in Germany 
and Japan, his studies of social conditions 
were continued in a more or less aca- 
demic fashion, until in 1891, struck by 
the bookish quality of his conceptions, 
and his health demanding an open air 
life, he undertook this “experiment in 
reality,’ faring forth from a town in 
western Connecticut on foot, penniless 
and with only a sus of working clothes 
and a bundle. Getting his first work at 
West Point where he joined a gang raz- 
ing some old buildings, he stayed a week, 


then pushed on until the exhaustion of , 


his savings from that job required him to 
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stop and seek another. And thus swing- 
ing back and forth between pressing need 
that forced acceptance of any employ- 
ment to the affluence of a few dollars, the 
journey across the continent was effected. 

Not until five years afterwards was the 
record of this trip published when it ap- 
peared serially in Scribners, and was 
then issued as a book, reaching in both 
forms a wide popularity which has been 
sustained. Another book, A Day with a 
Tramp and Other Days appeared later 
supplementing the first publications. The 
charm and forcefulness of his style are 
increasingly ‘apparent in his last pub- 
lished writings which deal with a less 
vital topic, the Arctic regions, where he 
spent some time. 


Writing of him as a lovable as well as 
an admirable man one of Professor 
Wyckoff’s colleagues at Princeton says: 


I sometimes think that people do not ap 
preciate—especially men in the branch of 
science in which he was engaged—just what 
he tried to do, and how valuable, humanly, 
his contribution was. I have heard it said: 
“After all he could not actually acquire the 
day-laborer’s point of view,—he was born of 
a different class, he looked at life in a differ- 
ent way, he had different sensibilities and 
feelings.” This was true, of course, but it 
does not seem to occur to them that by pre 
paring this long and arduous experiment 
and bringing to bear upon his experiences 
a scientifically trained mind he was at least 
in a better position to know than those who 
made all their studies of men from the point 
of view of a library and statistics. As a 
scientist Wyckoff also studied statistics, also 
viewed man as a unit; but in addition to 
this he made a study of men as men,—not 
merely as phenomena for sociological induc- 
tions, but as human beings whom he wished 
to help. Of the human side of life and his. 
human part in it he never lost sight. It 
was as an agent of usefulness rather than 
as an exponent of theories that he did his 
work in the world, that he will be longest 
remembered by those who knew him best. 


Seward Park 


Julia Richman 


In September, 1903, I was assigned to 
duty as superintendent of the schools in 
the section near Seward park in New 
York city. It took only two days to 
discover that the park was filled with 
many boy truants and non-attendants. 
Systematic “raids” were held, and many 
boys were thereby placed in school. 
Closer investigation then showed that the 
professional loafer, the “fagin,” used 
Seward park as a recruiting station. 
This proved so flagrant an evil that a 
special detective was detailed to my office 
by the police commissioner in order to 
enable me to run down the “fagins” and 
rescue my boys. As is so often the case, 
it was far easier to get information about 
wrongdoing than to get evidence against 
the wrong-doer. We succeeded in “run- 
ning down” only one or two of the lead- 
ers, but we succeeded in “running out” 
of the park all suspicious characters. 
This was during 1904. 

A change in the office of police com- 
missioner robbed me of the services of 
my special “plain-clothes man,” and be- 
fore long the old conditions returned. 
An appeal to the commissioner was dis- 
missed on the ground that he had an in- 
sufficient force. 

Not only were the “fagins” making 
thieves of my boys, but reports came to 
me from some of the school principals 
that indecencies were being practiced by 
and upon some of our girls. Feeling that 
these conditions were too serious to be 
permitted to continue, I appealed to the 
board of directors of the Educational 
Alliance to use its influence with the park 
commissioner (Mr. Pallas) to check the 
growing evils. Marcus M. Marks was 
made chairman of the committee. He 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
secure a conference between Mr. Pallas 
and our committee. Finally, I secured 
from the commissioner a promise to meet 
me at a stated time in Seward park. He 
kept the appointment. 

David Blaustein, at that time superin- 
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tendent of the Educational Alliance, in 
full sympathy with my efforts and the ac- 
tion of the board, personally accompanied 
me to the park in order to point out to me 
and to present to me Mr. Pallas, whom 
I had never before seen. So far as I 
recall the requests I made at that time, 
they were these: 


First—To arrange schedule hours for the 
use of the gymnasium oval, as follows: 

9-12 A. M. men and boys over 16. 

12-1 Pp. m. boys under 16. 

1-3 Pp. M. men and boys over 16. 

3-6 P. M. boys under 16. 

The objects of this schedule were (a) <0 
keep school boys out of the park during 
school hours; (b) to give the school boys 
no opportunity to be thrown into associa- 
tion with such of the loafers as frequented 
the gymnasium. 

Second—To permit visitors to occupy the 
benches inside the oval, or else to place 
those benches outside. 

(The oval was closed at six or seven 
o’clock, causing frightful congestion outside 
during the warm evening hours.) 

Third—To open the pavilion for mothers 
and babies during the evening. 

Fourth—To provide additional lighting fa- 
cilities, as semi-darkness in parks is the 
main cause of indecencies. 

Fifth—To keep men away from the girls’ 
playground. 

(Men are never allowed to go within the 
enclosure, but it was the custom of many to 
sit or stand facing the swings, making signs 
or remarks which encouraged bold girls to 
grow bolder.) 


There were some minor requests in 
reference to keeping the park cleaner. Mr. 
Pallas promised to do all he could. The 
only evidence of action on his part which 
came to me was a letter telling me that 
he would ask the commissioner of the 
Department of Water, Gas and Electrici- 
ty, for more light in the park. This re- 
quest if made, was never granted. After 
some months of discouragement I let the 
matter go, regular school duties crowding 
this out. 

In the spring of 1906, Miss McLean, 
one of the park attendants in charge of 
the children’s playground, called upon 
me upon the suggestion of Louis Stoiber, 
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and revealed to me conditions of inde- 
cency and immorality in the neighborhood 
of the swings and near the entrance to 
the girls’ baths which are unprintable. 
She told me that she had reported the 
matter to some one above her in authori- 
ty, and that she had been informed that 
her business was to look after the park 
property and obey park regulations, and 
that these other matters were not her 
affair. (These are not her own words, 
which I cannot reproduce after so long 
a time, but they tell practically why she 
came to me.) 

L advised: her to call in the S. P.-C.'C. 
to throw upon them the responsibility of 
protecting the innocent children and of 
punishing the offenders, both the way- 
ward girls, and the vile men. I do not 
recall now who made the request of the 
S. P. C. C., Miss McLean or I, but two 
of their agents took charge. By secret- 
ing themselves in the attendants’ cot- 
tage near the entrance to the playground, 
they secured enough evidence to send 
several girls to the New York Training 
School at Hudson, and I think, to punish 
some of the men. 

At that time or possibly a little later, 
I appealed to Park Commissioner Herr- 
man to better conditions in the park. He 
agreed to consider my requests and do 
the best he could. So far as J recall, 
no relief was given in 1906, and in 1907 
I again appealed to Mr. Herrman. He 
seemed willing to help, but did not seem 
able to comprehend the needs of the situ- 
ation or to give relief. He made a re- 
quest of the Department of Water, Gas 
and Electricity for increased lighting fa- 
cilities; he supplied some of the schools 
near the park (three, I think) with soil 
and a few plants for Arbor Day celebra- 
tions; but for the removal of the park 
evils, he did nothing, giving as his de- 
fense that what I wished required a 
larger force, and that his appropriation 
was inadequate to maintain even the ex- 
isting number of employes. 

A new trouble developed during 1906. 
Large groups of unemployed men took 
possession of the park. and of the. en- 
trances to the park, especially the en- 


trances on Hester street at the corner of. 


Essex and opposite Norfolk street. These 
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unemployed gradually divided into trade 
gtoups, the carpenters. the glaziers, the 
locksmiths and the machine operators. 


Contractors soon learned to come to the 


park to secure labor. Then the unem- 
ployed from other sections flocked to the 
park. This evolution back to a sem- 
blance of the old trade market is interest- 
ing and opens a new question. Shall we 
permit our children’s playgrounds to be 
diverted from their purpose and func- 
tion, in order to provide a labor market? 
Or shall we demand that our parks re- 
main true to their obligation to the chil- 
dren, and that if labor markets are nec- 
essary they be provided otherwise and 
otherwheres? 

These crowds of men filled the thor- 
oughfares and blocked the entrances. On 
Hester street, occupying the full block 
from Essex to Norfolk stands Public 
School 62, one of the largest elementary 
schools ‘in the world. On Norfolk street 
not one hundred feet from Hester is Pub- 
lic School 75. On Hester street one block 
west of Essex stands Public School 42. 
These three schools have an aggregate 
attendance of about 8,000 boys and girls, 
over half of whom live on the other side 
of the park. On their way to and from 
school those who cross the park were 
compelled to elbow their way through 
these masses. Many and many a time 
have I personally come through the 
crowd. Not one man would step aside to 
let me pass. It was absolutely necessary 
to push a passage through. If elbowing 
through a crowd develops pickpockets 
among boys, and coarseness and_bold- 
ness among girls, who is responsible? 

I appealed both to Commissioner Herr- 
man, and to Inspector Nally of the Po- 
lice Department to rid us of this burden. 
Upon my suggestion a roadway was cre- 
ated by placing two rows of park benches 
about twelve feet apart, the backs facing 
each other. The police and park attend- 
ants tried to make the men ‘sit down, or 
at least remain in front of the benches, 
so that the improvised path might remain 
unencumbered. This worked for a few 
days. when the old trouble returned, the. 
chief congestion being transferred. to ther 
sidewalk outside of the exit,. still block- 
ing the way. 
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After considerable insistence on my 


-part, my demand that some of the worst 
-offenders be taken to court, was followed 
-by the arrest of about fifty. They were 


taken to Essex Market Court and were 
discharged with a fine of one cent. It is 
the same old story. A magistrate’s un- 
intelligent leniency, and the unwillingness 
of the police to make arrests, and then 
be “called down” by the man who occu- 
pies the bench. 

During the very cold weather the park 
conditions are not so serious and last 
fall again I gave up the park problems to 
more pressing duties. 

About three months ago the infamous 
Brauer case brought to light the fact 
that the old indecencies were again be- 
ing practised in the park. I under- 
stand that it was again on the volunteer 
information of Miss McLean, that de- 
tectives both from the S. P. C. C. and 
from the seventh precinct police, se- 
evidence which led _ to 
Brauer’s conviction. 

Brauer’s case came up before a grand 
jury, one of the members of which is 
a member of the Board of Education. 
result of his communication, 
George S. Davis, then associate city 
superintendent of schools, referred the 
case to me, with a request that I do 
my best for such of the twelve girls in- 
volved as belonged under my official 
control. I placed the full list in the 
hands of Miss Jane E. Day (a special 
school and home visitor appointed by 
the Public Educational Association to 
aid some of the principals in my dis- 
trict), with a special request to find out 
whether the school was directly or in- 
directly responsible for the wayward- 
ness of these girls; whether the girls 
(many of them were under fourteen) 
had been regular attendants at school; 
whether they had been allowed to leave 
in violation of law; whether they had 
slipped out of school through transfers 
obtained untruthfully; in fact to obtain 
for me definite information which might 
lead to greater care in school manage- 
ment. I am glad to say that in ten out 
of the twelve cases the schools bore no 
share of the responsibility. But here is 
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the kernel of the whole matter. In nine 
of the homes, voluntarily, the parent, 
(most frequently the father), laid the 
blame for the girl’s lawlessness upon 
Seward park. 

Unfortunately, owing to the arbitrari- 
ness of a probation officer, the school 
influences have not been able to follow 
up these girls for the purpose of re- 
claiming them or of preventing their 
corrupting other girls in the neighbor- 
hood, but the occurrence, with the 
charge of the parents, drove me once 
more to attempt to purify the park. I 
wrote to Henry Smith, the present park 
commissioner, asking for an interview. 
A prompt reply and an early appoint- 
ment were the immediate results. 

My interview with Commissioner 
Smith was most satisfactory. He im- 
mediately realized that active steps were 
necessary. He saw not only the tech- 
nical responsibility of his department, 
but the social and civic responsibility. I 
made it clear to him that although the 
control of vice and crime is vested in 
the Police Department, that certain reg- 
ulations might be made by the Park 
Department which, if enforced by both 
the park attendants and the police, 
would reduce to a minimum the oppor- 
tunity for the continuance of vicious 
practices. Mr. Smith promised to give 
the matter his personal attention. Im- 
mediately after my visit to Commission- 
er Smith, I called up Inspector Bur- 
feind of the Police Department, and ask- 
ed his co-operation. This he gave 
promptly and willingly. As a result 
Captain Schlattman of the seventh pre- 
cinct called upon me at once. Ina long 
interview, I made clear what the park 
needed. One patrolman was immedi- 
ately placed in the park, his post being 
entirely within the park limits. At my 
request, he was directed to give his 
chief attention to keeping men away 
from the children’s playground, even go- 
ing so far as to prevent by-standers from 
facing the swings when occupied by 
girls. Within a few days, Commission- 
er Smith and his secretary, Mr. Fran- 
cioli, visited the park in my company. 
As a result of my suggestions and of 
their own insight into the needs of the 
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situation, the following reforms were 
agreed upon. 


1. To establish a new opening in the rail- 
ing directly opposite the entrance to Public 
School 62, and to lay out a new path there- 
from. (This when completed will do away 
with the necessity of further congesting the 
congested entrances at Norfolk street and 
at Hssex street.) 

2. To open the upper part of the pavilion 
to mothers and babies until 10 Pp. mM. each 
day until the close of the season. 

3. Commencing April 10, to restrict the 
use of the open air gymnasium for school 
boys to the hours between 12 and 1 P. M. 
and 3 and 6 p. m.; no large boys to be ad- 
mitted during those periods, and no small 
boys to be admitted during the periods be- 
tween 9 A. mM. and 12 noon and 1 and 3 P. M. 

4. To close two of the entrances to the 
gymnasium, so as to give the custodian full 
control of all who enter. 

5. Commencing the same date to open the 
gymnasium in the evenings until 10 Pp. mo. 
its use to be restricted to large boys and 
men. 


These regulations were set forth in 
a letter sent to me by Commissioner 
Smith under date of April 6. The same 

letter contains the following: 


When the roof of the pavilion is repaired 
to place around the roof some hardy droop- 
ing plants and vines. 

I believe we will experiment with a slat 
shield of some kind in front of the swings. 

(Owing to a limited appropriation, this 
shield has not yet been supplied.) 

The drinking fountains in the center of 
the gymnasium will be moved to points near 
the railings. 

I have directed our engineer to prepare 
plans for additional lights, and I will ask 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity to furnish the same.* 

I have notified the Police Department of 
these new regulations in Seward park and 
I have no doubt they will co-operate in the 
matter. Ae} 


Since the adoption of these regula- 
tions, the change in the park has been 
phenomenal. The custodian, Mr. Cole- 
man, is performing his duty and dis- 
charging his duties in a manner worthy 
of the highest commendation. His sub- 
ordinates are being carefully directed 
and supervised and are “on the job” 
early and late. The police, too, are do- 
ing well, or as well as one man can do 
patrol work over so large and congest- 

1On May 25, I received word that the Department of 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity is going to instal 
more lights in the parks. 
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ed an area. Some day, when we have 
a less inadequate police force (inade- 
quate from the numerical point), Sew- 
ard park should have an assignment of 
at least two men. 

It is my practice to cross the park two 
or three times a day. As soon as I see 
the least sign of a return to old condi- 
tions, I call the attention of Mr. Cole- 
man and of the policeman to the fact. 
Immediate action is the result. Twice 
only I have had to report to the pre- 
cinct the absence of the man on post. 
The park attendants and the police to- 
gether demand now: 

1. That all men frequenting the park 
shall sit upon the benches, or move on. 
Standing about in crowds is forbidden. 

2. That all bold girls are driven from the 
park. 

3. That all men are kept away from the 
neighborhood of the girls’ playground. 

4. That big boys or men and school boys 
shall never use the gymnasium at the same 
time. 

5. That big boys and men shall not be per- 
mitted to interfere with school boys at any 
time. 


These measures practically control 
all the opportunities for indecencies and 
other moral dangers which have given 
me concern for so long. For the pres- 
ent, I am more than satisfied, I am deep- 
ly gratified; for the future—who shall 
say? Will the park officials and the po- 
lice, continue their activity, let us say 
during the summer vacation, when the 
school influences are no longer in ope- 
ration? Who can know? This much, 
however, I must say, now and here. 
That Commissioner Smith is entitled to 
recognition for his prompt and effectual 
co-operation. Personally I know noth- 
ing about conditions in other parks, but 
I have been told that the evils I have 
sought to drive out of Seward park 
thrive in other sections. Friends have 
told me of frightful improprieties car- 
ried on in Washington park, Corlears 
park, Hamilton Fish park, Morning- 
side park and East River park. If this 
be so, then let the facts be taken to Mr. 
Smith. If he should take as firm a 
stand in their behalf as he did in Sew- 
ard park, he will come very close to 
being the best park commissioner we 
have ever had. . 3 


Jottings 


Cambridge Tuberculosis Camp.—Ground 
has been broken for the tuberculosis camp 
in Cambridge, Mass. The site is in Concord 
avenue, near the Belmont line, and both 
water and sewer connections will be effected 
with the pipes in that town. The camp will 
stand on an elevation fifty feet above tide- 
water. The building will be simple in con- 
struction, one story in height, with gable 
ends, with two wings, each twenty-five by 
fifty feet, and the front will be made almost 
wholly of glass. An eighteen-foot piazza 
will extend across the building. Adminis- 
tration offices, a consultation room and a 
laboratory will be in the center of the build- 
ing, back of which there will be a roomy 
kitchen for the preparation of such food as 
the patients will need. 

Primarily this institution will be’ a day 
camp; the patients will be instructed in 
many points of hygiene, and will receive 
daily treatment, but will be expected to 
sleep at home. Upwards of two hundred 
cases can be sent to the camp as soon as 
it is completed, which will be about July 1. 


* * * 


Season Opens at Sea Breeze—The New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor opened the fresh-air sea- 
son on May 20, by sending 236 mothers and 
children from the tenements to Sea Breeze, 
at West Coney Island. This is the largest 
and the earliest first party that the associ- 
ation has ever sent. Last year the associ- 
ation gave fresh air outings to more than 
27,000. 

* * * 

Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Woonsocket. 
—The leading citizens of Woonsocket, R. L., 
have united in forming the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association. The officers are John W. 
Cass, president; Mrs. E. D. Clarke, first 
vice-president; Mrs. E. D. Clarke, first 
vice-president; Aram J. Pothier, treasurer, 
and C. W. Palmer, secretary. 


* * a 


Tuberculosis Registration in New York 
State-—Governor Hughes has signed the 
tuberculosis bill, whose provisions we have 
heretofore described, which places New York 
state in the front rank in so far as its stat- 
utory provisions in relation to the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis are concerned and has 
also signed the bill secured by the State 
Board of Health containing strengthening 
provisions. 

* * * 

Helping the Blind Through Work.—Dis- 
tinctive work in the care of the blind is 
being done by a committee of the New York 
section of the Council of Jewish Women, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Anita Piza. This 
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committee has been working for a year, and 
presents as the characteristic feature of its 
work the physical care which, has been ex- 
pended on its beneficiaries to make them fit 
wage earners. A report just completed de- 
scribes its method as beginning with the 
investigation of the exact condition of the 
eyes and proceeding to the improvement of 
the general home conditions and to efforts 
tending to make the blind person self-sup- 
porting. When the committee finds it nec- 
essary, positions are obtained for the sub- 
ject’s family. Seventy-two adults and five 
children have been assisted in the year. Two 
paid visitors and thirty-six volunteer visit- 
ors are employed. They have paid in all 
749 visits. Co-operation of oculists, dentists 
and general practitioners who are special- 
ists, has been secured and every possible 
attention has been paid to the physical de- 
velopment of the patient. Fifty-five patients 
needed the care of a dentist. Only three are 
receiving treatment for their eyes, although 
twenty-three were examined. Ten have been 
made partially self-supporting and a number 
wholly so. 

The committee has given concerts and lec- 
tures and individuals have been taken out 
for walks and drives and offered simple 
recreation. 

The plan of the committee is to study in- 
dustrial conditions carefully in order to 
promote trades and occupations that may 
render the blind competent wage earners. 
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Jewish Work for Orphans Extended in 
New Orleans.—During 1907, the Association 
for the Relief of Jewish Widows and Or- 
phans of New Orleans added a manual 
training building to its equipment and alter- 
ed in important particulars the existing 
main building of the school. An endowment 
was established known as the Henry New- 
man Educational Trust Fund. The interest 
from it is to be devoted to higher education 
of specially gifted inmates. Gabriel Kahn 
who presided at the annual meeting, stated 
that whereas the society expended for tuition 
in 1902-03 $1,014, in 1907 it expended $15,734. 
The home accommodates 145 children. 


ee te 


Hilfsverein der Deutchschen Juden Re- 
ports.—Technical secondary schools will be 
established in eastern countries by the gift 
of a quarter of a million francs from the 
family of the late Wolf Wissotzky of Mos- 
cow. The gift was made to the Hilfsverein 
der Deutchschen Juden, which will supervise 
the establishment of the schools. The Hiifs- 
verein at their annual meeting reported an 
increase of four thousand members in a year 
and an increase in income from 98,000 to 
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138,000 marks. James Simon and Dr. Paul 
Nathan are at the head of the society, whose 
principal work is done in Palestine. Dr. 
Nathan recently returned from a visit to 
the East where he devoted a great deal of 
attention to the extension of educational 
‘work in the Holy Land. The Hilfsverein’s 
report also shows that with emigration, edu- 
-cation and the relief of distress, the society 
expended during 1907 three-quarters of a 
million marks. 
* * * 


Jewish Charities Federated in St. Louis.— 
Complete federation of all Jewish charities 
including the philanthropic work of congre- 
gations, lodges, societies and educational in- 
stitutions is on foot in St. Louis. There is 
at present a Jewish charitable and educa- 
tional union. The new federation will, of 
course, do away with the raising of funds 
-by means of entertainments, and will make 
.an endeavor to take in organizations of 
every kind, including the distribution of 
funds from St. Louis for the Cleveland Jew- 
ish Orphan Asylum, whose field is the mid- 
‘dle West, and the National Jewish Hospital 
for Consumptives at Denver. Moses Fraley 
is the president of the movement. 


* * & 


An Institutional Synagogue in Chicago.— 
Feeling that the present building of Sinai 
Congregation in Chicago is unsuited for the 
use of an institutional synagogue, the con- 
gregation has decided to construct a temple 
that will enable it to carry out its ideals. 
The congregation hopes to celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary in the new building two 
years hence. Sinai Congregation has always 
taken an active part in public movements. 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, who is identified with 
state and municipal movements of every 
kind, has always made his synagogue a 
meeting place and a center for any organi- 
zation that has civie or philanthropic work 
for its object. 
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Convalescent Homes in Germany.—The 
rapid growth of convalescent homes for 
children in Germany within the past few 
years, is the result of the movement for 
preventive work in tuberculosis. The nuni- 
ber of children who received treatment at the 
seashore in 1898, was 7,000; in 1906 the num- 
ber had increased to 19,000. The number 
of convalescent homes at the seashore has 
doubled since 1898, There are at present six 
institutions with 284 beds for children. 
These are maintained chiefly by private char- 
ity. 

The vacation colony societies which were 
first started in Hamburg, have spread 
throughout the empire. The largest colonies 
are situated in Berlin, Charlottenburg, Dres- 
den and Hamburg. There are nineteen Wal- 
derholungstitten.. These are maintained 
for children who cannot go to the vacation 
colonies because they cannot take a protract- 
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ed journey or because they need constant 
care. Such children remain with their par- 


ents or they are taken to the Woodland col- — 


onies daily where they are under the care 
of a physician, nurse and kindergarten 
teacher. This treatment is continued in the 
children’s home. Dr. Lohse in a report on 
the status of convalescent homes for chil- 
dren, has shown how irregular this care is 
even in the largest cities. In 1906, 8,106 
children received treatment at an expense of 
half a million marks. This is not more than 
one-eighth of the total (66,229) children 
cared for by these colony societies during the 
year. Dr. Lennhoff, the medical superin- 
tendent of the Woodland Convalescent Home 
in Berlin, estimates the number of children 
who need this care at five per cent of all 
children of school age, who in Germany num- 
ber about 800.000. Even in the case cf the 
60,000 or 70,000 children the treatment is 
not sufficiently Jong. Dr. Lennhoff says that, 
although the adult death rate from tubercu- 
losis has decreased during the last quarter 
of a century, the death rate of children dying 


from this disease has remained unchanged. 


He makes a strong plea for more adequate 
care to continue after dismissal from the 
convalescent home. He also urges the ne- 
cessity of giving certain cases the opportun- 
ity to take the cure again the following year, 
in order to secure lasting benefit. 


x *& * 


Union Settlement, Providence—For some 
time the _ sociological work carried on 
by the Union for Christian Work, on 
Chestnut street, Providence, has not been 
under the direction of a skilled worker. In 
March, however, Mr. and Mrs. Carol Arono- 
vici were called to take charge of its activi- 
ties. The work has been reorganized on a new 
basis. The Men’s Club, which for some time 
has been a prominent feature of the house, 
has steadily increased in membership and 
interest. Many new lines of work, such as 
civic reform, home improvements, and clubs 
of such character have been formed. The 
library and reading room, conducted along 
the lines of a public library, had hitherto 
been the main attractions of the house work; 
now house-home loan libraries to other 
centres of settlement work, have been made, 
and the watchword has been.to make the 
collection of books of greater use to the 
neighborhood. Three new children’s classes 
have been formed for the selection of books, 
and other classes such as book-binding and 
carpentry are being planned. 

A sociological study of the neighborhood 
is being conducted through the co-operation 
of Miss Alice R. Collins and Miss Amey B. 
Eaton, a former student of the School of 
Philanthropy, in order to allow the work 
of the settlement efficiently and_ satisfac- 
torily to adjust its activities to the needs 
of the neighborhood. Young Women’s so- 
cial clubs, debating societies and camera 
clubs planned to meet the needs of the neigh- 
borhood have also been organized. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


A WORD TO SOCIAL WORKERS IN BEHALF OF LEISURE 


The sum total of a person’s usefulness in the world is determined quite as 
much by the use which he makes of his leisure as by the use which he makes of 
his working hours. Character is moulded in relaxation as well as under disci- 
pline; growth comes when there is freest choice, and there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for free choice in the hours of rest and refreshment, in our holy days and 
our holidays, in our recreations and our social intercourse, in the expenditure 
rather than in the earning of our income. 

There are those who will object at once that their work gives them no 
leisure. So much the worse for them. And so much the worse for their work; 
for no other occupation depends so much for results on breadth of sympathy 
and fullness of experience as does the occupation of the social worker. Lack 
of leisure, however, is a subjective evil. There are no professional philanthro- 
pists or consecrated volunteers who need have no leisure. Seven hours for work, 
five hours for meals and necessary railway journeys, eight hours for sleep, leave 
four hours daily for leisure; and if there are days in which the seven hours 
become eleven, so that the margin disappears, there is no need that this should 
be the rule rather than the exception. To extend a seven hours’ day regularly 
to eleven means simply, as a rule, bad management. It means being driven by 
work and not mastering it. The exact terms of the calculation, however, do not 
matter. Let it be four hours, as for many of us it may be, or three hours, or 
one, it is the fault of the individual himself if the free time, whatever its length, 
is wasted; if it is in no way different from the working day, if it contains no 
quickening, fertilizing element, wholly distinct from that which comes from the 
day’s work, or from mere exercise. 

The prime condition of fruitful leisure is the power of relaxation, the secret 
of “letting-go,” the discovery that there are other rich experiences than those 
which come from the performance of our daily duties, though we must not 
undervalue those. It is a lamentable fact that many of us never make the dis- 
covery as a matter of personal experience. We know that afar off there are 
worlds of nature out-of-doors, that there is such a thing as the exhilaration of 
breasting the ocean surf, of guiding the sail, of walking on the green grass or 
climbing the mountain, that there are the songs of the nightingale and the sky- 
lark, and the laughter of little children, and the glories of God’s firmament,— 
but we see dimly, and we hear faintly and we feel numbly, for we are needlessly 
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worried and anxious about many things. The spirit of leisure never enters 
our lives, and the half-hour we might have lived is wasted, only because we 
do not realize that there is no occasion to add it to our sleep—already long 
enough—or to our work, or to our meals, both of which already probably take 
more time than they require. 

It is a question of attitude, a subjective difference. If we feel that this 
hour is an hour for enjoyment, refreshment, self-realization, then it is so. We 
need not be over-conscious of it, or over-conscientious about it. We need only 
live. Here, if anywhere, the motto, “Be happy and you will be good,” has its 
natural application. 

This frame of mind has little in common with lazy lounging. That blank 
drowsiness which stands to many for enjoyment of leisure belongs to the eight 
hours we have set aside for sleep, and especially, if you like, to the last half- 
hour of it when you enjoy your bed because you are beginning to feel that you 
ought to get up. Quiet, repose, receptivity, are implied in fruitful leisure, buc 
not—or at least not always, for we would not be dogmatic about it—not always, 
or even usually, stupidity. Even when we are to enjoy a stupid book, as Dr. 
Crothers wishes us to do “sometimes, and as is quite conceivable, it will not do 
to be too stupid ourselves, else we shall lose some of the rarer elements of its 
stupidity, and be taken in by the writer. Half waking dreams are well enough 
in their place, but even they have no right to all our leisure, and some of it should 
be spent with minds alert and fresh. 

What, then, should be the end in view in the use of our leisure? Obviously, 
for those of us upon whom our work makes imperative and exhausting demands, 
the chief end should be the rounding out of our lives, the development into more 
complete men and women, the growth of sympathy for those deep and abiding 
interests which knit us to the great brotherhood, and lead us to see what Terence 
saw when he calmly announced that nothing that was of human interest was with- 
out personal concern for himself. It may seem like a paradox, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that for most of us—probably for all of us, if we could rightly judge— 
this completeness of human life and experience must come in fragments. There 
are great regions in which men have lived and achieved, into which we cannot 
fully enter, but there is none who cannot here and there cross the boundary lines 
into new and strange delights, none who cannot share in culture, which is but a 
pretentious name for the simple feat of knowing something more than one needs to 
know in order to earn his daily bread, of feeling a joy in the achievements of those 
who do not work in one’s own specialty, of seeing more than is thrust before 
one’s eyes, and this for no other reason than that the eyes were made for seeing. 

Where, then, shall we who work among the poor as our daily task find 
this larger life, this outside source of inspiration, this means of culture? There 
is no one answer. Some find it in music, and some in books, and some in art, 
and some in direct contact with nature, and some in the seclusion of domestic 
life, and some at the altars of their religion, and some rare souls breathe all 
these atmospheres with equal pleasure and delight. When you know what a man 
does with his leisure time you will have begun to make his acquaintance. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


PUTTING PENALTY 
ON PROPERTY (PLACE) 


Twelve “disorderlies” have been closed 
by law in New York city. Why only 
twelve, and why the notice? Because it 
is the latest example that good rulers 
rather than good laws give good gov- 
ernment. 

When the excise law in New York 
state was completely changed in 1896, 
the evils of the powers of discretion ap- 
peared paramount. The pendulum 
swung to the other extreme, the Excise 
Department being given only adminis- 
trative power; many have been the 
amendments to correct the evils of lack 
of discretion. This even went so far as 
to impose a penalty for the criminal act 
of an agent; under the broad terms of 
“police power” this was constitutional, 

But the “‘disorderlies” of the city con- 
tinued to nominally meet the require- 
ments of the law. The “delays of the 
law” made the remedies provided inef- 
fective. So again this latest attempt at 
remedying this lack of discretion has been 
but partially successful. The legislative 
intent was not clearly expressed and so 
the penalty to which thirty-nine places 
were supposed to have subjected them- 
selves was so interpreted by the courts 
as to affect but twelve. The penalty 
was the disqualification of premises for 
licensed traffic in liquor for one year 
from date of conviction of having been 
“disorderly.” 

The brief period necessary for judicial 
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interpretation during which the new 
amendment was enforced according to 
the legislative intent was sufficient to 
show its effectiveness. The Bowery and 
Fourteenth street districts were much af- 
fected. The activity of the police for the 
past year in these districts worked on 
lines which resulted effectively under the 
amendment. The change in these locali- 
ties was most remarkable. 

But while fear is keeping conditions 
improved, the supposed penalized prem- 
ises are reopening under the court’s in- 
terpretation and only an extreme optimist 
would believe that present conditions are 
permanent. Hence another legislature, 
another fight, another amendment. 


TO INVESTIGATE 
WASHINGTON JAIL 


An investigation of the District jail 
and workhouse at Washington, D. C., 
with a view to bettering conditions there, 
is assured by the adoption by the House 
of the conference report on the district 
appropriation bill, which contains a para- 
graph providing for this work. 

Senator Gallinger, chairman of the 
Senate committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, introduced a resolution for this 
purpose in March, and later obtained its 
adoption as an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill. 

As agreed upon in conference and rati- 
fied later by both branches of Congress 
the paragraph reads as follows: 


The president is authorized to appoint 
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three commissioners, one of whom may be 
nominated by the attorney general and one 
by the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, who shall investigate the condi- 
tion of the jail of the District of Columbia, 
now under the control of the attorney gen- 
eral, and of the workhouse within said dis- 
trict and other buildings adjacent to said 
jail; and in connection with the investiga- 
tion the commissioners, under the direction 
of the attorney general, may visit and in- 
spect similar institutions in other cities 
within the United States; and they shall 
report to the president on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1908, concerning said conditions and 
the expediency of removing said jail, work- 
house and other buildings to other sites 
more appropriate for their needs and locat- 
ed so near to railroad lines as to secure 
suitable facilities for the delivery thereto of 
material suitable or necessary for industries 
to be therein carried on; and shall also 
make such other recommendations on the 
subject as may seem to them expedient; for 
the expenses of the commission there is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $1,500, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. Gallinger desired $5,000 for the 
expenses of the commission, but owing to 
the heavy appropriations for other pur- 
poses at this session the conferrees decid- 
ed to allow only $1,500. 


CHELSEA’S CHANCE 
TO REBUILD RIGHTLY 


Conditions leading to bad health and 
poor morals have been discovered in 
Chelsea, Mass., since the fire. The fire 
seems not to have been the cause of these 
conditions, though it doubtless has made 
them somewhat worse, but it has at least 
been the cause of their discovery. Inves- 
tigation shows that a clean bill of health 
has been not a familiar commodity in 
Chelsea for some time. 

Complaints were made to the State 
Board of Health that ‘unhealthful condi- 
tions, due to filth and overcrowding, ex- 
isted in the lodging and tenement houses 
of Chelsea. The state inspector for Suf- 
folk county found the reports to be well- 
founded. Among foreigners in particu- 
lar very bad conditions existed. For ex- 
ample, in a dirty cellar, poorly lighted 
and poorly ventilated, fourteen Poles 
have lived since the fire. Here they eat 
and sleep, at a cost per man of thirty-five 
cents a week for room, washing and tea. 
It is cheap for the men and profitable for 
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the owner, $4.90 not being niggardly 
rental for such accommodations. In an- 
other house of five rooms, one of them a 
very small side room, a man, his wife, 
two children and thirteen lodgers made 
shift to live. The lodgers did their own 
cooking on the upper floor and there was 
plenty of dirt. 

These matters were reported to the 
local board of health and prompt steps 
have been promised for relieving the con- 
gestion and removing the dirt. The local 
board has intimated that it will make a 
house to house canvass to see what it has 
to deal with and then proceed vigorously 
with remedial work. This is all the more 
necessary, for the fire left some of the 
worst parts of Chelsea and it will not 
be to the public interest to allow them 
to grow any worse. 

There is hope that this agitation may 
lead to a turn in the very strong local 
sentiment for rebuilding Chelsea hasti- 
ly—naturally carelessly and even fatally. 
Chelsea has long been the butt of the 
cheap joker in metropolitan Boston, and 
not without reason. It had come, in 
short, not to be a desirable place in 
which to live. There is now a chance to 
change its position if it will only use its 
costly opportunity rightly. The Legis- 
lature is passing a measure to do away 
with Chelsea’s present government and 
place its affairs in the hands of a board 
of control composed of five citizens of 
the commonwealth ‘who shall hold of- 
fice till January, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen. The establishment of this board 
under good conditions promises well for 
those who would have Chelsea profit as 
far as may be from her present condi- 
tion. 

The class of citizens of which Chel- 
sea may in the future boast will be large- 
ly decided by her method of rebuilding. 
Suggestions have already been made, but 
they have gone little further than the im- 
provement of main traffic ways and 
some aesthetic considerations. So far so 
good, but the actual planning and con- 
struction of the houses and their relation 
to the streets and to one another is a far 
more important question. Broad and 
picturesque main ways with all the space 
between filled in with poorly lighted and 
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poorly ventilated homes will not make 
an attractive city. Attention must be 
given to the principles of town planning 
so well developed in Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland and other European coun- 
tries, and now being furthered in Eng- 
land through a bill recently introduced 
in Parliament by John Burns. These 
principles are little known in this coun- 
try and there is unfortunately but small 
tendency to consider them. Chelsea 
knows she will be rebuilt and if she does 
it properly she has a chance which she 
will never have again to set an example 
which will be an object lesson for the 
entire country. 


SOCIAL WORK 
IN THE METHODIST CHURCH 


A “bill of equal rights” was adopted 
by the committee on the state of the 
church meeting in connection with the 
recent General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Baltimore. 
The committee’s memorial to the confer- 
ence is broad and is a marked indication 
of the growing spirit of social responsi- 
bility that is more and more dominating 
the churches. The committee say that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church stands: 


For equal rights and complete justice for 
all men in all stations of life: 

For the principle of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational diseas- 
es, injuries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of 
labor for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the commu- 


nity. 
For the suppression of the “sweating 
system” (sweat shops). 


For the gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practi- 
eal point, with work for all and for that 
degree of leisure for all which is the con- 
dition of the highest human life. 

For a release from employmient one day 
in seven. 

For a living wage in every industry. 

For the highest wage that each industry 
can afford and for the most equitable divi- 
sion of the products of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 

For recognition of the Golden Rule and 
the Mind of Christ as the supreme law of 
society and the sure remedy for all social 
ills. 
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The memorial states that the or- 
ganization of labor is not only the 
right of the laborers and conducive to 
their welfare, but is incidentally of great 
benefit to society at large in the securing 
of better conditions of work and life in 
its educational influence upon the great 
multitudes concerned, and particularly in 
the Americanization of our immigrant 
population. 


While we cordially appreciate the so- 
cial service rendered the community by 
captains of industry in maintaining large 
businesses, affording employment to hun- 
dreds, and by their products serving the 
needs of their fellow men, yet our primary 
interest in the industrial problem is with 
that great number who, by their condi- 
tions of toil, cannot share adequately in the 
highest benefits of our civilization. Their 
efforts to improve conditions should receive 
our heartiest co-operation, as must all sim- 
ilar effort on the part of employers or dis- 
interested organizations. _ 

We are gratified by the growth of the 
spirit of conciliation and the practice of 
conference and arbitration in adjusting 
trade disputes, and we trust that these 
methods may increasingly supplant those 
of strikes and lock-outs, with attendant 
boycotts and blacklistings. 


The committee evidently intends to 
make its memorial something more than 
a statement of opinions. A list of ques- 
tions intended to stir up more interest in 
social work in the church was adopted 
and members of the conference are ask- 
ed to bring their solutions to the 1912 
conference. The questions follow: 


What principles and measures of social 
reform are so evidently righteous and 
Christian as to demand the specific appro- 
val and support of the church? 

How can the agencies of the Methodist 
Episcopal church be wisely used or altered 
with a view to promoting the principles and 
measures thus approved? 

How may we best co-operate in this be- 
half with other Christian denominations? 

How can our courses of ministerial study 
in seminaries and conferences be modified 
with a view to the better preparation of our 
preachers for efficiency in social reform? 


\A special committee on the state of the 
church was organized as follows: 


Rey. George P. Eckman, of New York. 

Rev. Dr. Levi Gilbert, editor of the West- 
tern Christian Advocate. 

Rey. Dr. William M. Balch, of Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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President Crawford, of Allegheny College. 
Rev. Dr. John Handley, of New Jersey. 
Rev. Dr. J. I. Bartholomee, of Massachu- 


setts. 


REGULATION OF 
BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


When it is stated that sixty-eight per 
cent of the cattle investigated by Dr. 
Veranus A. Moore of the New York 
State Veterinary College, were found to 
be infected with bovine tuberculosis, the 
importance of adopting measures to 
regulate this disease is apparent enough. 
About a year ago a joint committee made 
up of representatives from the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and the Milk Committee of 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor organized to study 
the question and propose legislation, Dr. 
Moore was appointed to make a report 
on the extent of bovine tuberculosis in 
the state, the economic and sanitary 
problems connected with it, the attitude 
of the farmers, the laws in New York 
state and in other states and the meth- 
ods employed in Europe, Canada and 
various portions of the United States, 
to regulate this subject. Dr. Moore’s 
report comprising some ninety printed 
pages, was published in the early part 
of the year and widely distributed. 

During the past year the joint com- 
mittee has been at work formulating 
legislation seeking regulation and con- 
trol, basing its recommendations upon 
provisions of laws that have been in 
force and effect in Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. 

A carefully drawn bill was prepared 
amending generally the agricultural law 
with regard to the diseases of domestic 
animals and providing for a_ special 
board or bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture to be charged with this sole 
responsibility. The bill also provided 
for the office of state veterinarian, who 
was. to be a trained expert and to be 
head of the bureau in question and for 
a more adequate compensation to farm- 
ers for cattle destroyed by the state and 
for a more efficient system of inspection. 
It. further made possible the carry- 
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ing out of the so-called “Bang method,” 
which has been used so advantageously 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and other 
European countries—a method by 
which the farmer is permitted to quar- 
antine a diseased cow and use her. for 
breeding purposes under proper safe- 
guards instead of having the cow 
slaughtered. The measure also very 
carefully distinguished between general- 
ized and localized tuberculosis and in 
many other ways marked a distinct ad- 
vance over the existing law. 
Recognizing at an early date the im- 
portance of this whole subject to the 
farming interests of the state, the joint 
committee determined before causing 
any measure to be introduced in the Leg- 
islature to confer with the various in- 
terests affected and to seek to reach an 
agreement so far as might be possible, 
upon some scheme of legislation that 
would be fair to all and would at the 
same time carry out the objects that 
the committee had in view. A conference 
was held early in the year with Gover- 
nor Hughes, Speaker Wadsworth, As- 
semblyman Merritt (the leader of the 
majority), Senator Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Wieting, Deputy 
Commissioner of Agriculture Flanders 
and other legislative leaders. The com- 
mittee’s purposes and plans were fully 
explained to them and a conference of 
all parties in interest was called by 
Speaker Wadsworth on February 13, 
1908. This conference was largely at- 
tended by representatives of the Grange, 
the dairymen, the breeders, the commis- 
sion merchants dealing in cattle, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the joint com- 
mittee, Cornell University, leading agri- 
cultural papers and others. While it 
developed at the conference that there 
was considerable diversity of view with 
regard to the value of the tuberculin 
test and the best methods of dealing 
with this subject, it was apparent that 
there were many points on which all of 
the conferrees were agreed, especially up- 
on the need of adequately dealing with 
this serious problem which is rapidly be- 
coming a menace to the farming inter- 
ests of the state, as well as a danger to 
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the community through an infected milk 
supply. 

As an outcome of the campaign car- 
ried on by the joint committee and by 
others interested, a bill was finally pre- 
pared by the committee on agriculture 
of the Assembly intended to represent 
a codification of the main ideas em- 
bodied in the recommendations of the 
various organizations and embodying to 
a certain extent the chief features of the 
various bills that had been introduced 
by different members of the Assembly. 
all seeking to deal with this subject. 

This bill was introduced on April 3, 
but was speedily passed and is now in 
the hands of Governor Hughes awaiting 
his approval. It amends the existing 
agricultural law with reference to the 
diseases of domestic animals in the fol- 
lowing main particulars: The applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test is made in 
the discretion of the commissioner of 
agriculture instead of being required as 
a matter of mandatory statute; the Bang 
method of quarantining an infected or 
diseased animal is provided for and such 
animal may be used for breeding pur- 
poses and its milk after pasteurization 
may be sold; a certificate that a herd is 
free from tuberculosis may be issued 
by the commissioner of agriculture, if 
after examination and test it is found to 
be in such condition; a special bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture for 
the regulation of diseases of domestic 
animals is created in charge of a super- 
intendent who shall be an experienced 
veterinarian appointed by the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, and who shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of $3,000; pro- 
vision is made for the carrying on by 
this bureau of an extensive educational 
campaign with reference to the nature 
of tuberculosis, the best methods of treat- 
ing diseased animals, the proper care 
and sanitation of stables, the methods of 
feeding, the methods of improving the 
breed or milking qualities of cattle, the 
application of the tuberculin test and 
all other similar questions. In addition 
to the above the maximum amount of 
award for a diseased cow is raised from 
$40 to $75 and the distinction between 
thoroughbred and grade cattle is abol- 
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ished. Where a cow is slaughtered and 
has localized tuberculosis, eighty per 
cent of the appraised value is to be paid 
instead of sixty per cent as at present; 
and in the case of generalized tubercu- 
losis fifty per cent of the appraised value 
is to be paid instead of forty per cent as 
at present. The bill contains other 
minor changes in the statute. 

While this legislation does not con- 
tain everything that the members of the 
joint committee desire, it is believed that 
it marks a very important forward step 
in the regulation of the disease of bovine 
tuberculosis. One other important act 
during the year has been the appoint- 
ment by Governor Hughes of Professor 
R. A. Pearson of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cornell to the position of com- 
missioner of agriculture to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of office of former Commissioner 
Wieting. Those interested in this sub- 
ject are looking to Commissioner Pear- 
son to bring about important changes in 
the administration of the department. 

The members of the joint committee 
follow: Representing the Committee on 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. A. 
Jacobi, chairman; Dr. E. G. Janeway, 
Dr. John W. Brannan, Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, Lawrence Veiller, Edgar J. 
Levy, Frank H. Mann: 

Representing the Milk Committee: 
Stephen G. Williams, Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, Dr. Rowland G. Freeman, Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Charles T. Root, A. J. 
Milbank, Robert W. Bruere and Wilbur 
C. Phillips: 

Representing the Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation: George F. Canfield, Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, Homer Folks, Dr. Charles 
Hitchcock, Tohn A. McKim and Mrs. 
William B. Rice. 


TO REORGANIZE 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


Beginning July 1 the Educational The- 
ater for children will leave the entertain- 
ment department of the Educational Al- 
liance, New York, and be separately in- 
corporated under a board of directors 
now in process of formation in the hands 
of Samuel L. Clemens, Robert J. Col- 
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lier, G. Stanley Hall, Rev. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant and Otto H. Kahn. During 
the summer the classes of the theater will 
meet at 20 Gramercy park, Mr. Collier’s 
former home, while it is working toward 
the home which it hopes for in a build- 
ing with an auditorium to seat 1,000, 
classrooms and rooms for social gather- 
ings and orchestral rehearsals. For the 
season of 1908-09 the Educational Thea- 
ter will provide entertainment for the 
Educational Alliance as hitherto and for 
other educational centers. 

The movement for wholesome and in- 
teresting entertainment for children and 
young people, started by the Educational 
Alliance, in a short time attracted wide- 
spread interest. An article in CHARITIES 
AND THE ComMMOoNS in 1907, the first 
published account of its work, attracted 
much attention and it was reprinted in 
The Review of Reviews. The Theatre 
Magazine and a number of educational 
publications, and led to correspondence 
with many parts of the country which 
sought a similar outlet for expression on 
the part of young people living in a re- 
stricted environment. The director, Miss 
Alice Minnie Herts, believes strongly 
that in performing this service it not only 
provides an outlet for youthful fervor, 
but often saves that fervor from drawing 
young men and women into the hands 
of elocutionists and later to a cheap stage 
where they become fixtures. More than 
that, by its representation of wholesome 
plays and folklore, it presents dramatic- 
ally to the neighborhood stories of old- 
time interest which have more than suc- 
ceeded in competing with the cheap thea- 
ters and the moving picture shows. To 
its young actors it has also taught 
promptness and devoted attention to an 
assumed duty. The curtain has never 
yet been rung up late. There has been 
great interest among the fathers and 
mothers of the East Side and the train- 
ing in English, in carriage and in co- 
operative effort has been notable. 

Statistics of the productions given 
have recently been compiled. During 
five years there have been 165 matinees 
and seventy-four evening performances 
with an average attendance at the for- 
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mer of 800 and the latter of 532. The 
total attendance has been 171,060. The 
total disbursements have been $28,033.63 
and the total receipts $6,958.18 leaving 
a net expenditure from sources other 
than box office receipts of $21,065.45. 
The average cost for each performance 
has been $87.72 and the average cost 
per person attending has been twelve and 
one-half cents. This does not include 
the maintenance of the building. In five 
years 520 boys and girls have been in the 
classes. 

During the past year the Sunday thea- 
ter closing law has greatly restricted the 
number of performances which an East 
Side theater might give, and Miss Herts 
reports that the new directors will work 
for special legislation to permit Sunday 
performances on the ground that Sun- 
day closing “has turned loose into the 
streets or into the moving picture shows, 
the nickelodeons and the cheap Bowery 
theaters, many of those who frequented 
the alliance performances and were thus 
brought under the influence of its 
ideals.” Miss Herts says of the theater: 


The desire to enact characters is so fre- 
quently mistaken by young people for dra- 
matic talent, that unless an outlet for this 
desire is provided they are apt to leave their 
daily vocations and seek stage positions at 
just the character-forming period of adoles- 
cence. Such young people are either laughed 
at by parents and friends as being stage 
struck, or are encouraged by so-called teach- 
ers of elocution, who pretend to prepare 
them for stage careers, or they have the mis- 
fortune to get on the stage. During the 
adolescent period when dramatic impulse is 
urgent, the Educational Theater provides 
young people with an opportunity of exer- 
cising this impulse without pledging them 
to the stage as a profession, but putting to 
service the impulse in developing them to 
greater usefulness in their varied walks in 
life. Of further service to the individual 
has been the actual experience of playing ac- 
cording to professional. regulations. No 
other agency could have been so sure and 
so absolute in its disillusionizing effect as 
the experience of earnest study, of prepara- 
tion, the necessity for long hours of careful 
rehearsal, and the laborious attention to de- 
tail necessary to the suitable production of 
a play. All this has been done without dis- 
associating the people from their regular vo- 
cations by which they earn their livelihood. - 
It has merely served to strengthen them for 
these vocations. 
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Rural Development 
Francis H. McLean 


It has been truly said that the urban 
problem will never be settled until the 
rural problem has been settled. That 
means, to begin with, that the attitude 
which advanced social thinkers now 
have taken towards country life, is an 
attitude which must be democratized. It 
is striking indeed to see how closely, 
even in this age of steam manufactured 
values, our economists are thinking in 
terms of that French school which saw 
no other creator of values than Provi- 
dence and the farmer. Some day per- 
haps a gifted phychologist will show us 
by what methods in a country, great 
primarily because of its agricultural re- 
sources, all the cheap wit of the stage 
and the penny dreadfuls lampooned the 
followers of our basic industry. Occa- 
sionally the city man gets the worst of 
it, as the villain in some bucolic pastoral, 
but the “hayseed” is the omnipresent 
butt of our shoddy humor in most of our 
“simple” comedies. 

This is but a mere superficial evidence 
of that trend of thought which has all 
been cityward, never countryward, so 
far. The man of note in the rural com- 
munity has been generally the man who 
went to the city, hewed his way, and 
then returned to bask in rays of admira- 
tion. 

Fortunately changing is the spirit. To 
hear the superintendent of public edu- 
cation in Virginia state that the leading 
educator of that state is not found in an 
academic gown, but is a simple, ener- 
getic farmer, who has learned intensive 
farming and is teaching it to other 
farmers, is but one revelation of the 
things which are to come. 

Indeed, that statement indicates not 
only the changing spirit but also illus- 
trates the only method by which effective 
rural development may come. That is 
by finding the leaders in the country 
itself. As Professor L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell, has well said, the revivification 
of moribund rural institutions can 

1A summary of the meeting on rural development 


held in connection with the committee on needy 
families at the National Con‘erence in Richmond. 
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never be through superimposed activi- 
ties, through any transplanting of the 
settlement idea; but through the farm- 
ing communities themselves. True it is 
that the search for the natural leaders 
and the process of inspiring them to 
take up the leadership which belongs to 
them, may be undertaken by others but 
that will be the extent of their really 
fruitful activities. In one other direc- 
tion Professor Bailey has well said that 
the people who cannot make good in the 
city cannot make good in the country 
and any transplanting of the weaker of 
the city folk is a mistake. 

In Professor Bailey’s eyes the lack 
of enterprise and gumption in rural dis- 
tricts is due to arrested development and 
individualism and therefore the country 
is the less in need of technical educa- 
tion than the broader application of 
education. What is required is not only 
better farming but better business and 
better living. The first step must be to 
develop the local fact, this by means of 
agricultural surveys which shall be in- 
tensive studies of individual farms, cov- 
ering the pedigree of the stock, analysis 
of the soil, water supply, relative pro- 
ductivity, etc., and by the expert advice 
regarding intensive cultivation based on 
these facts, fastening the farmer to his 
particular piece of land with increased 
virility and enthusiasm. Hand in hand 
with this there must of course go the 
development of local institutions. What 
Professor Bailey has to say in this 
connection regarding the reorganiza- 
tion of the fundamental basis,—land,— 
is most interesting. There is no such 
thing as an abandoned farm. What is 
true is that with agriculture in a state 
of flux there must be a reorganization 
of the traditional units, the fenced in 
farms, which is made more difficult be- 
cause the institutions of the open coun- 
try have been sterilized. The fences 
marking the individual farms have not 
yet changed as they must. 

Then, too, the gospel of co-operation 
must be preached. This has already be- 
gun in connection with economic as- 
sociations such as associations of cream- 
eries, associations made necessary be- 
cause of greater specialization of the 
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day. Next the church, which is in a 
state of arrested development and bears 
as little relation to the real live prob- 
lems of the community as the public 
school. For what does the country 
school teach regarding even agriculture, 
pure and simple. Following closely 
after these is the development of fra- 
ternal societies, Christian associations, 
associations necessary to revive the play 
spirit, local political organizations. It 
goes without saying that in the open 
country questions of public health must 
also command a large share of atten- 
tion. 

To revert to a former statement, the 
growth must come primarily through 
the development of leaders, of men and 
women in the country, fitted to take up 
special kinds of community problems. 
Of course the possibilities for the right 
kind of country teacher and the right 
kind of country minister are almost un- 
bounded. But these two traditional 
leaders, with leadership regained, by no 
means exhaust the list of possible lead- 
erships; there must be also the men and 
women organizing other institutions, de- 
veloping social spirit as well as pros- 
perity. 

Dr. Frissell of Hampton, discussing 
some of Professor Bailey’s statements 
has drawn attention to the consolidated 
school, far away children being trans- 
ported by carriage, as opening up pos- 
sibilities for a better and more vital edu- 
cational and community growth than is 
practicable with the small district school, 
hampered as it is by its comparative ex- 
pensiveness. Superintendent Eggleston 
of the Virginia State Board of Educa- 


_the two systems. 
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tion gives it as his opinion that under 
the old system fifty per cent of the 
money used in the ordinary rural schools 
is wasted. What he has to say about 
the close relating of the near consolidat- 
ed schools to the life about them is a 
revelation as to the efficiency between 
The actual practical 
teaching of agriculture, on the ground, 
has been undertaken. Most interesting 
is his statement that playgrounds are as 
essential in the country as in the city 
school. Taking up another phase of 
the school question, Virginia has wit- 
nessed the development of the school 
leagues to a point reached by few other 
states. These leagues promise to 
“holler” for the things which they can- 
not obtain by “stretching” or “retching 
over,” to use a mangled summary of 
Mrs. Mumford’s apt illustration before 
the Richmond conference. 

Bleecker Van Wagenen has suggested 
that in connection with the rural move- 
ment we should have something re- 
sembling the student volunteer move- 
ment in connection with foreign mis- 
sions. Why should not the men and 
women who go into the higher schools 
and the colleges from the country or- 
ganize themselves into a movement for 
the development of those sections from 
which they come. The scientific farm- 
er is going back to the land. But should 
he not go back not only as a farmer but 
as a social organizer. 

This somewhat disjointed article is 
but a preliminary one to a more com- 
plete presentation of the problem, in this 
paper, by those who have thought and 
done most in connection with it. 


«ASOdaH JO SANVISI ADT GHIFISHHATG ALNG CNV WHOM AO WVAULS'V»» 


DAY OFF, said my Uncle Peter, isa day that | 
a man takes to himself. Not a day of luxuri- 
ous solitude, a stolen sweet of time, for nine 
times out of ten aman will find that he cannot 

get a really good day to himself unless he shares it with 

someone else. Every man owes \it to himself to have 
some days in his life when he escapes from bondage, gets 
away from routine and does something which seems to 
have no purpose in the world just because he wants to do 
it. Playtime is a part of school time, not a break in it. 

The right kind of a school will be a miniature of what 

life is for all of us,—a place where law reigns and inde- 

pendence is rewarded,—a stream of work and duty di- 

versified by islands of freedom and repose,—a _ pilgrim- 

age in which it is permitted to follow a sidepath, a 

mountain trail, a footway through the meadow, provided 

the end of the journey is not forgotten and the day’s 
march brings one a little nearer to that end. If the end 
of the journey is something entirely outside of yourself, 

a certain stint of work which you were created to per- 

form ; or if it is something altogether beyond yourself, a 

certain place or office at which you are aiming to arrive ; 

then; of course, you must stick to the highway and hurry 
along. But suppose that the real end of your journey 
is something of which you yourself are a part. Suppose 
it is not merely to get to a certain place, but to get there 
in a certain condition, with the light of a sane joy in your 
eyes and the peace of a grateful content in your heart. 
Suppose it is not merely to do a certain piece of work, 
but to do it in a certain spirit, cheerfully and bravely and 
modestly, without overrating its importance or overlook- 
ing its necessity. Then, I fancy, you may find that the 
winding footpaths among the hills often help you on your 
way as much as the highroad, the day off among the is- 
lands of repose gives you a steadier hand and a braver 
heart to make your voyage along the stream of duty. 
The peculiar happiness of a day off is the sense of relief 
that a man experiences when he unbuckles his knapsack, 
when he lays it down under a tree and says: “ You stay 
there until I come back for you! I am going to rest 
myself by climbing this hill just because it is not on the 
road map, and because there is nothing at the top of it 
except the view.”—From Days Off and Other Digres- 
sions, by Henry Van Dyke, copyright 1907 by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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When I was a little boy, I read or had 
read to me a good many fairy stories. 
Among those which made the deepest im- 
pression was one, which began somewhat 
as follows: 


Picture to yourselves a mining gulch in 
gnome land. Hour after hour we see the 
little brown men with their leathern bags 
pass and repass. In every bag of gravel a 
few grains of gold. Hour after hour in this 
somber valley, bowed with toil but con- 
tented, with a subconscious sense of duty 
done and destiny accomplished! There is 
here no grand though wicked plan such as 
made Alberic foreswear love that he might 
possess the Reingold, for these dwarfs are 
good simple folk. Prompted by the rudi- 
ments of an esthetic sense and humming 
softly a little chant about the beauty of 
gold. they increase their hoard as a child 
might gather wild flowers. 

But now a stranger stands among them. 
For a time he watches the busy throng but 
soon he is looking across the valley to the 
hill beyond, and there he sees—oh, glorious 
in the sunlight—a colossal mass of masonry, 
with moat and walls and flanking towers, 
with battlements, bastions and _ barbican. 
You who have seen Schloss Heidelberg or 
the gray walls of Rothenburg ob Tauber can 
realize as no one else but children the feel- 
ings of the enraptured stranger. 

“Whose is that castle?” asks the stranger 
of one of the dwarfs. The dwarf slowly 
puts on a pair of spectacles made of some 
opaque mineral instead of glass, he looks 
in the direction pointed. Then he shakes 
his head and answers, “I see nothing.” In 
vain the stranger seeks for information. 
No one can even see the castle through the 
opaque eye-glasses, 


It is just this scene from the begin- 
ning of the fairy story that I remember 
so vividly. 

And now I shall tell you another story: 


There was once upon a time a cobbler, and 
he lived on a desert island where his only 
companion was a carpenter. The cobbler 
made shoes “‘because,” said he, “I need shoes 
and so does the carpenter. Therefore J shall 
make shoes—for the benefit of the human 
race.” But the carpenter said “Pooh! Pooh! 
Shoes, shoes! Who ever heard of shoes? 
Don’t bother me about such nonsense.” And 
then becoming more serious he went on im- 


1The notes to which the figures in this article refer 
are found in the conclusion. 
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pressively: “I am, you see, making chairs, 
most useful articles, for the benefit of the 
human race. Why don’t you turn your at- 
tention to chairs, Mr. Cobbler?” ‘Who ever 
heard of chairs?” cried the cobbler in dis- 
gust, as he went on with his hammering. 
Many years rolled by and at last the fol- 
lowing conversation might have been heard. 
Carpenter: “Yes, very true, shoes are a 
great invention. Still, you cannot expect me 
to take much interest in such things. My 
time is occupied with making chairs—for 
the benefit of mankind.” Cobbler: ‘Quite 
right. I fully appreciate your noble calling, 
Mr. Carpenter, but I, for my part, cannot 
approve of those who do not stick to their 
last or to their bench as the case may be.” 
More years roll by until the reign of a 
new Zeitgeist begins. Carpenter: ‘‘My life 
work is for the benefit of mankind,—and 
that is your motive, too, is it not? Wherein 
can I be of service to you?” Cobbler: “By 
merely wearing shoes.” “Then you must 
show me the advantages of shoes.” “Have 
I not sung the advantages of shoes for 
years!” “True, but I did not hear you. 
I was too much interested in chairs and in 
trying to make you interested in them.” 
Cobbler: “I, too, have become interested in 
chairs and would like to know of what use 
they are.” “Then,” said the carpenter, “we 
must both desert our work that each may 
explain to the other his point of view.” 


Now you will at once agree that the 
relation existing in the final stage of the 
evolution of these tradesmen was prefer- 
able to that depicted in the first stage 
and why? Because while the cobbler 
was spending all his time in making shoes 
and the carpenter was spending all his 
time in making chairs, there were, to be 
sure, many chairs and shoes but few peo- 
ple to use either. 

Now we can never say that we have 
got all that we can out of a story 
until we analyze it and apply it to our- 
selves. The dwarfs are those good peo- 
ple who labor according to their lights 
but those lights are dimmed by a wilful 
ignorance, a “genteel ignorance’? as 
Hammerton would say. The tradesmen 
were at first no better than the dwarfs 
but while we were observing them they 
passed through several stages of devel- 
opment: millitant or blind bigotry, polite 
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tolerance and sympathetic co-operation. 

In which of these three stages do we 
find ourselves? We shall soon see. I 
am the cobbler and you the carpenter 
and I cry: “Look at my shoes! They are 
models of comfort, and of art. The 
general use of such shoes as these would 
prevent endless suffering and the de- 
formities which we see in almost every 
foot. The orthopedic surgeon is con- 
stantly called upon to correct troubles due 
to improper shoes. Everywhere we see 
flat-footed nurses, floor-walkers, shop 
girls, waitresses and so forth. Nay, even 
the artist and the sculptor must correct 
in his work the shoe-made deformities of 
his human model. Shoes!” I cry, 
“Shoes.” But are any of you willing to 
go into the shoe question and _ satisfy 
yourselves that what I say is true and 
then adopt measures to obtain proper 
foot-gear, wear it and introduce it among 
your friends? 

But suppose I am the carpenter and 
you the cobbler. Suppose I cry “C. G. S. 
system, centimeter, gram, second system, 
French decimal system of weights and 
measures! Time saving, mistake pre- 
venting, logical. As great an improve- 
ment on our present weights and meas- 
ures as our decimal currency over 
pounds, shillings and pence!” But will 
any of you hang up centigrade ther- 
mometers in your houses or weigh your- 
selves and children in kilograms? 

Not a bit. Believe me we are at best 
tolerant only. We live and let live and 
what is the result? Speaking broadly the 
result is this that all individual effort is 
hampered if not entirely nullified by the 
apathy and inertia of every other indi- 
vidual, and every effort on the part of a 
society or organization is hampered if not 
entirely nullified by the apathy and in- 
ertia of every other society or organiza- 
tion. 

Let me, however, be definite and spe- 
cific. Settlementers for example are al- 
ways hard up. They are always in want 
of hands, brains and money. But can 
anyone ever get aid from them? Are they 
not often too busy to talk intelligently 
about their own affairs, much less to 
understand and counsel me in regard to 
mine ? 
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Are you settlementers helping to mould 
public opinion with regard to the value 
of pure science, the necessity of vivisec- 
tion, the advisability of reform in col- 
lege athletics? Are you battling with 
Christian Science or trying to mitigate 
the antagonism between priest and 
prophet? These things are of enormous 
importance in my life. Or have you 
any light to shed upon science, art, or 
metaphysics, in which I am so deeply 
interested? 

I doubt it very much. And this condi- 
tion of things will continue until we do 
what the cobbler and the carpenter did. 
“Then,” said the carpenter, “we must 
both stop work that each may explain to 
the other his point of view.” 

This brings me to the fundamental 
note of what I have to say: That note 
is leisure, leisure for the cultivation of 
that intelligent sympathy which is needed 
for co-operation. 

One of the most important objects of 
the settlement is the breaking down of 
class barriers. and the preventing of seg- 
regation. By segregation I mean the 
flocking together of birds of a feather, a 
tendency which seems to me to be fraught 
with very great dangers, namely those 
of ignorance and prejudice which are 
hostile to co-operation. 

It is of advantage to the neighbors to 
have the residents with their new ideas 
and methods come among them. But 
how long will those ideas and methods 
remain new? How long is it before the 
settlementer becomes absorbed by the 
neighborhood? As she performs her rou- 
tine tasks she comes more and more to 
think and to live as the people within the 
narrow circle to which her work, I do 
not say duty, confines her. She ceases to 
cultivate friendships elsewhere, she ceases 
to be a channel of communication be- 
tween classes and the means of combat- 


ing the evils of segregation. Given a 
sufficient amount of leisure and a 
mind capable of utilizing it, the 


settlementer can penetrate into other 
communities. She is musical, perhaps, 
and if so she can frequent the company 
of musicians. She may capture choris- 
ters for the musicians or she may capture 
musicians for the settlement. But in any 
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case she can spread the gospel of settle- 
ment work, that is of social obligation 
and interdependence while at the same 
time absorbing the inspiration and ex- 
periencing the refining influences of art. 

It is not that settlementers see too 
much of one another but that they see 
too little of anyone else. It is not that 
their thoughts and reading run too much 
on settlement subjects but that they run 
to the exclusion of much that is needed 
to give breadth of view and philosoph- 
ical poise. 

Not only does segregation lead to nar- 
rowness of outlook but it leads to class 
prejudices. There is a common fallacy 
which is the basis of much class preju- 
dice and which is due merely to the ig- 
norance caused by segregation. For ex- 
ample the physician. compares his class 
with that of the merchant to the great dis- 
advantage of the latter and why? Be- 
cause he compares the average merchant 
with the best physicians of his acquaint- 
ance. He does not intend to be unfair 
but he unconsciously passes over all his 
weaker brethren as unworthy represen- 
tatives of his profession, while he views 
the merchant class as a whole because 
it is only as a whole that he knows it. 
Had he included among his more inti- 
mate acquaintances a few merchants and 
had he been enabled thereby to grasp the 
point of view of the best of their class, 
this fallacy would not have crept into 
his reasoning. Is it less a necessity that 
the settlementer associate with the man 
of science, the theologian and the poet? 
And is it possible to do so unless we 
cherish as one of our dearest possessions 
a certain amount of leisure? 


CULTURE 


I cannot lay claim to any divine revela- 
tion. I cannot state with assurance just 
what the goal of human existence is, but 
I am content for the present, at least, 
with the biological view, namely, that 
life is an end in itself. Now the essen- 
tial peculiarity of life is consciousness 
and this consciousness of ours has two 
principal aspects: in the first place there 
is knowledge and in the second place 
there is feeling. The power to observe, 
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to understand the relations of things and 
of men and to reason about them is quite 
distinct from the faculty of appreciating 
pleasure and pain. We know and we 
feel; this is consciousness, this is life. 
But note that at the touch of religion, 
feeling experiences an enormous impetus 
in its development. That great teacher, 
who has given us the gospel of love has 
declared “I came that they might have 
life and have it more abundantly,’’* that 
is, if I mistake not His meaning, that 
feeling is now expanded into sympathy, a 
sympathy which deepens and widens our 
emotional experience just as the acqui- 
sition of knowledge increases our intel- 
lectual life. 

Life is knowledge and sympathy and 
he who attains these in greatest measure 
is the superman,* the symmetrical man,° 
as Phillips Brooks would say, the man of 
perfect physique, perfect mentality, per- 
fect morality. Let me describe him as 
portrayed by others and first the physical 
superman or rather superwoman. 


They are tanned in the face by shining 
suns and blowing winds, 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness 
and strength, 

They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, 
shoot, run, strike, retreat, advance, resist 
and defend themselves, 

They are ultimate in their own right— 
they are calm, clear, well possess’d of them- 
selves.* 


And next the intellectual superman, him 
whose mind is 


as a Mirror or Glass, capable of the Image 
of the universal world, and as joyful to re- 
ceive the Impressions thereof, as the Hye 
joyeth to receive Light; and not only de- 
lighted in the beholding the variety of 
things, and the vicissitudes of times, but 
raised also to find out and discern the in- 
violable Laws and infallible Decrees of 
Nature.” 


And lastly the moral superman, 


Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; 

My chosen in whom my soul delights; 

I have put my spirit upon him, 

He will set forth the law to the nations... . 

A cracked reed he will not break, 

And a dimly burning wick he will not quench. 

Faithfully he will set forth the law; 

He will not burn dimly nor be crushed in 
spirit; 

Till he have set the law in the earth, 
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And for his instruction the far countries 
wait. 


This then is the ideal man, the embodi- 
ment of all that is splendid in Greek art, 
of all that is profound in modern learning 
and of all that is sublime in Hebrew 
ethics. This is the superman. 

It is needless to say that we all desire, 
whether consciously or unconsciously to 
be supermen and I should add, to help 
others to become supermen. We are 
striving for the symmetrical development 
of ourselves and of one another, but for 
this end our daily work does not suffice. 
Our work develops us along certain 
lines only and we must change from one 
side of the galley to the other as Ben 
Hur did, if we are to avoid deformity. 
The scholar is not a superman if he is 
not also an athlete and a philanthropist; 
and the modern Hercules who has neg- 
lected the affairs of the mind and of the 
heart, has made but little progress on the 
road to perfection. How striking as a 
recognition of this principle of human 
symmetry are the scholarships founded 
by Cecil Rhodes. But such symmetry 
does not come of itself, it demands cul- 
ture and culture implies a certain, per- 
haps considerable, amount of leisure. 

One of the principal functions of the 
settlement is that of education. The ob- 
ject of education is the production of 
supermen. But it is only through the 
efforts of the superman that supermen 
can be produced. Of course didactic in- 
struction is of great importance but the 
most important moulder of human 
thought and action is unconscious imita- 
tion. For the action of this force, how- 
ever, there must be someone who can be 
imitated. If we would be the spiritual 
parents of the superman we must be su- 
permen ourselves but this we cannot be 
without the continual self-education 
which requires leisure. 

No man can become a superman unless 
he is given some leisure in which to de- 
velop himself symmetrically and conse- 
quently the settlementer strives to obtain 
leisure for others. Factory hours are 
shortened, child labor is prevented and so 
forth. Thus the people acquire leisure 
but do they know what to do with it? All 
this is trite. We all know perfectly that 
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the shortening of working hours should 
be accompanied by corresponding educa- 
tional reforms. We deplore the fact that 
these two processes do not keep pace and 
we think that we are doing all that we 
can to remedy the defect, but listen to 
this, listen to the words of a settlementer 
who declared in my horrified ear that 
if her work lasted only eight hours she 
would not know what to do with the rest 
of her time. Again the opaque spectacles 
thought I. 

Our schools are trying to teach us how 
to work but we need also to be taught 
how to spend our leisure time. We need 
to develop a whole new system of educa- 
tion along entirely new lines so that it 
may be ready for the time when the eight 
hours are reduced to six, may be ready 
for the time when education, industry, 
art, ethics and everything else are in the 
hands of the average man. We must 
teach that average man to occupy his 
leisure with pursuits that will develop 
the superman, the man with whose aid 
Jones would constitute a state® the man 
in whom the elements are so mixed “that 
Nature might stand up and say to all the 
world ‘This was a man’.’’?° 

To teach mankind how to become real 
or supermen, this is the work of the set- 
tlements; but it is work for which the 
settlement is incompetent unless its in- 
mates know exactly what leisure means 
and how to use it. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If it is granted that leisure is needed 
for culture and for intelligent co-opera- 
tion and if it is possible, as of course it 
is, to secure this much needed leisure, 
then the next problem which confronts 
us is that of deciding how we can best 
spend that leisure. I do not propose to 
discuss this question in detail or even to 
cover the field in a superficial manner. 
I shall merely present two more thoughts 
which are germane to this subject before 
bringing my paper to a close. 

The first thought has reference to co- 
operation. With regard to co-operation 
I have already given my views in the 
story of the cobbler and carpenter. 
“wherein can I be of service to you?” 
“By merely wearing shoes.” We are 
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surrounded by a crowd of people each 
with a different war-cry; shoes, weights 
and measures, pure food, dress reform, 
street car ventilation, physical culture, 
vegetarianism, open-air sleeping, esper- 
anto, vivisection, manual training, for- 
estry, and so forth and so forth. If we 
ask any of these people to tell us the least 
possible that we can do for them, they 
will tell us and it will usually be about 
as small a matter as washing in the Jor- 
dan. As a rule we are not annoyed as 
Naaman" was at the trivial nature of 
the act required, but we are worse than 
he in that we pass it over as unworthy of 
our attention. But here again I shall 
make myself more definite by giving a 
few concrete examples. 

Suppose it be granted that most of our 
bodily ailments and many of our mental 
aberrations are to be attributed to a lack 
of proper physical development and care. 
The result of such conviction, and con- 
viction will come to anyone who thinks 
about it, will be that we shall begin to 
take regular exercise, perhaps only for 
a few minutes a day; we shall begin to 
reflect upon the diets of oarsmen and 
mountaineers and to put into practice the 
rules of the gridiron and the track, and 
soon we shall become worthy to hold a 
chauffeur’s license for the running of the 
human machine which we have been so 
carelessly bumping into the laws of na- 
ture all our lives or, to change the figure, 
we shall begin to feel that old divine sup- 
pleness and strength and to realize that 
we are on the high road to physical super- 
manhood. 

Or again suppose we find ourselves 
face to face with a real live esperantist, 
and suppose we are won over to his point 
of view, as we probably would be if we 
took the trouble to listen to him. Then 
the result of this conviction will be an 
effort on our part to help on the move- 
ment merely by trying to shake the self- 
confidence of those unfavorably preju- 
diced nersons whom we may happen to 
run across. 

Or, lastly, suppose we have an ac- 
quaintance who has given up his life to 
the study of Greek and Roman vases. We 
do not ask the rhetorical question, 
“What's the use of broken crcokery?” 
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but we ask the question of the humble- 
minded inquirer, ““What is the advantage 
to the human race of work in this nar- 
row field?” If we receive a satisfactory 
answer, as we shall if we wait for it, we 
shall come to realize that archeology is 
one of several very important chapters in 
human history, we shall be in a position 
to appreciate the value of similar so- 
called “pure” sciences and we shall al- 
ways be ready to impress this value upon 
those who, through ignorance, belittle the 
study of old leaky pitchers and verdi- 
grised hair pins. 

All this may not seem like co-operation 
but it is. It is the recognition of the 
value of shoes and chairs and the proper 
employment of both. It is setting an ex- 
ample to which the cobbler and the car- 
penter will point with satisfaction and 
pride and it will unite us with the cobbler 
and the carpenter by a bond of sympathy. 
Believe me the parable of the widow’s 
mite applies to acts as well as to sub- 
scriptions. 

To summarize this first thought then, 
one might say that in co-operation every 
little counts, a thought which though not 
new, might as well be for all the use we 
make of it, and so it has not been inap- 
propriate to mention it here. 

The second thought has to do with 
culture; it concerns a method, one of 
the many, for cultivating oneself. I 
choose to speak of this method not be- 
cause it is new but because although it 
is a very important one it has been almost 
completely forgotten. 1 refer to cor- 
respondence. The days of careful letter 
writing are over but I feel sure that they 
will return again when the cultural value 
of this practice has become recognized 
and when we have come to realize that 
as Schopenhauer truly says “to do noth- 
ing but read is even more paralyzing to 
the mind than constant manual labor.” 
At present much of the material which 
should be used for the making of good 
letters is used in the making of bad books 
and few of those persons who have 
enough self-restraint and consideration 
for mankind to refrain from publishing 
ever write anything at all. 

But let me describe this method of self- 
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culture with more definiteness. First 
choose an intelligent and sympathetic 
friend. Then write slowly and thought- 
fully a series of letters to that friend. 
The composition should be one’s best, it 
should express one’s _ profoundest 
thoughts, and most subtle analyses. The 
letters should cover all possible subjects, 
should contain essays, witicisms, stories, 
poems, criticisms of people, books and 
ideas. One should take a long time in 
composing such letters, consulting refer- 
ence books whenever necessary. Copies 
should be kept and filed for reference and 
in the course of a few years no one will 
be able to broach a topic which we will 
not have thought over carefully and writ- 
ten up to the best of our knowledge and 
ability. All this requires leisure but the 
cultural value of leisure so spent must 
surely be very great. 

In conclusion let me summarize briefly. 
In the first part of this paper I spoke of 
co-operation. We found that social be- 
ings may be considered to pass through 
three stages of development: millitant or 
blind bigotry, polite toleration, sympa- 
thetic co-operation. The dwarfs never 
passed beyond the first stage but the 
tradesmen had already reached the third 
before we dismissed them from our con- 
sideration. I then gave some evidence 
that we ourselves had reached only the 
second stage and stated also that the 
third stage could be reached only by fol- 
lowing the example of the cobbler and 
the carpenter and permitting ourselves a 
certain amount of leisure. Then looking 
at the subject a little more from the set- 
tlementer’s point of view, we saw that 
segregation was one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to co-operation and we saw that 
segregation could be combated only by 
those who possessed a certain amount 
of leisure. 

In the second part of the paper we 
considered the goal of life and the na- 
ture of the superman and we found that 
only through careful culture could we 
hope to realize that ideal. We found that 
as an educational institution the first duty 
of the settlement was to develop the 
superman, a task which could be accom- 
plished only by supermen, that is, only by 
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the persons who possess a culture which 
implies leisure. We saw that one of the 
fundamental movements of society to-day 
is towards a decrease in the working 
hours and we saw that it was the duty 
of the settlements to teach the proper use 
of the time left unoccupied and we were 
led to ask ourselves, Is the settlementer 
competent to give reliable instruction in 
this matter? 

In the third part of the paper we noted 
that a discussion of the means of obtain- 
ing co-operation and of acquiring culture 
would carry us too far afield and so I 
had to be content with presenting two 
thoughts of practical value to those who 
are disposed to view them in that light. 
The first was the application of the par- 
able of the widow’s mite to the practice 
of co-operation and the second was a ref- 
erence to the cultural possibilities of 
letter-writing. 

In conclusion then we find that the key- 
note of the whole situation is leisure, 
leisure for the cultivation of a broader 
sympathy and co-operation among the 
workers in all fields, and leisure for the 
cultivation of the superman from whom 
only we can expect a really intelligent 
and philosophical treatment of the prob- 
lems of life including those of settlement 
work. 


CONCLUSION 


In scientific writings in spite of their 
literary short-comings quotations are 
seldom made unless accompanied with 
an exact reference to their original 
source; would it not be advantageous if 
this practice were more general in com- 
positions which are, or are intended to 
be, literary in character? Simply to use 
quotation marks, 7. e., to label a passage 
“not mine” is to leave the.reader quite 
in the dark as to the real author of an 
expression and with no possibility of 
finding out in what connection and with 
what meaning it was first used. When 
education was limited to classical and re- 
ligious studies it was not too much to ex- 
pect that a quotation from these sources 
would be recognized by an educated 
reader, but to-day the case is different. 
In the first place democracy now demands 
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that we try to include among our readers 
many who are in no sense educated. Sec- 
ondly education has now become so much 
broader than it was that we are often 
and with good reason unfamiliar with 
what our fathers knew by heart. A man 
may never have heard of Polynices and 
his sister, may be uncertain whether or 
not Gehazi is an old or new testament 
character or may make a bold guess that 
Galio was a contemporary of Maimonides 
or Montezuma and yet be a comparative- 
ly learned man. Indeed he may in turn 
quote from the Dabistan or the Eddas, 
from the Egebi tablets or the Biological 
Series of Columbia University with a 
facility which calls forth the admiration 
while adding to the bemuddlement of his 
readers. In brief what I desire is to ex- 
press the opinion that it is absurd to ex- 
pect that a given reader shall know any- 
thing about a given quotation and that 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
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ber is furthered by a careful labeling of 
all quotations and allusions in some such 
way as the following: 


1. Address delivered November, 1907, to a 

company of social workers at Lawrence 

House (social settlement) Baltimore, Md. 

¥F. G. Hamerton, Human Intercourse. 

. Gospel according to John, x: 10, revised 

version. 

. I have to thank G. Bernard Shaw (Man 

and Superman) for this happy term. 

Phrase suggested by an excellent sermon, 

the Symmetry of Life, by Phillips 

Brooks, second series of sermons. 

Walt Whitman, poem entitled A Woman 

Waits For Me, one of the Children of 

Adam collection, in the volume entitled 

Leaves of Grass. 

7. Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement and 
Proficiencie of Learning, book I, chap. 
I, p. 4. 1674. Translated by Gilbert 
Wats. 

8. Isaiah, xlii: 1-4, polychrome edition. 

9. Sir William Jones’s poem entitled What 
Constitutes a State? 

10. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, act v, scene 
v; Antonius speaks thus of Brutus. 

11. Kings, v:11-12. 
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How to Avoid the Breathless Habit 
Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 


Boston 


By “breathless” I mean overwhelmed 
by rush of cases, choked with details, un- 
able to ‘see the wood for the trees.’ 

The immediate, pressing needs of 
emergency cases keep social workers at 
full stretch, at full speed, so that they 
have no time to catch their breath, lit- 
erally no time for inspiration. The 
breathless runner at the end of his race 
can scarcely see or hear, far less think. 
So for the breathless social worker, sight 
is dim and short; for him long views, 
deep study and that slow maturing of 
thought, whence comes originality, are 
scarcely possible. The recording of cases 
in a form satisfactory for subsequent 
study and generalization is as rare as the 
opportunity for time and thought where- 
with to produce any generalization of im- 
portance. Attention is snatched from one 
case to the next; the spoken and still more 
the written word comes to acquire the 
mechanical, clicking quality of the type- 
writer. Since there is no time to take 


breath, since no inspiration is possible, 
the soul of the worker grows dulled; his 
first hope and ambition, his natural orig- 
inality and cogency of statement are lost. 

I do not mean to imply that these con- 
ditions exist only in social work. I am 
very familiar with them in the field of 
medical work, and I have no doubt that 
they exist to a considerable degree in any 
work that is growing,—any work in 
which the number of daily items is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the number of 
workers. But because the social worker 
stands at the center and focus of human 
interests, and requires perhaps more than 
any other person in the community to 
keep his senses and his imagination keen 
for all that is in the foreground and the 
background of his work, I want to press 
upon the attention of social workers cer- 
tain methods by which, it seems to me, 
the evils which I have just described may 
be minimized. Those methods are: 
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1. The limitation of intake in accordance 
with the strength of each worker and the 
nature of his problem. 

2. Provision for a sinking fund (of time) 
for the wiping out of old debts (unfinished 
ease work). 

8. Provision of funds (of time) for re- 
search; that is, for reading, writing and re- 
port. 

4. Proper advertising. 

5. Proper recreation. 


Many organizations are prevented from 
instituting a proper limitation of intake 
by the fact that they suppose that they 
have already imposed such a limitation. 


Most charitable organizations limit the 


number of hours in each worker’s day (or 
attempt ‘to) and limit vaguely the num- 
ber as well as the kind of cases to be re- 
eeived. If double the number of cases 
should suddenly apply to any organiza- 
tion, a re-organization would be neces- 
sary; and that this is so proves that we 
have already in mind, though rather 
vaguely, a principle for the limitation of 
intake. I want that principle made clear- 
er, both in social work and in some other 
professions. 

It has been most lucidly shown by Dr. 
Goldwater’ of Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York that while the admissions to hos- 
pital wards are rigidly limited by the 
number of beds in the hospital, admis- 
sions to the hospital dispensary are un- 
limited, with the result that out-patient 
work is usually slovenly, exhausting and 
unsatisfactory. We may make a similar 
comparison between the definite limita- 
tion of intake necessitated by the num- 
ber of rooms or beds in a prison, a re- 
formatory institution, or an orphan asy- 
lum, and the very vague limitations 
placed upon probation work for the 
inmates of these institutions after their 
discharge. Public attention has recently 
become focussed upon this problem in 
other fields. We are beginning to see 
that the number of pupils per teacher in 
the public schools cannot be indefinitely 
increased without wiping out the benefits 
of education; and we are beginning to 
move, though rather slowly, towards a 
limitation of the intake per room and per 
teacher. 

I think, however, that social workers 
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should take the lead in this matter, stand- 
ing as they must for proper conditions 
of work and proper treatment of em- 
ployes, as well as for the attainment and 
maintenance of those higher points of 
view,—research, prevention, public edu- 
cation—which ought to spring out of 
daily case work. 3 

The incubus of back work, unfinished 
cases over which we first worry or de- 
spair, then more or less placidly put by, 
prevents an adequate concentration on 
new problems and tends to harden our 
consciences to tolerate slovenly work in 
the present. “Since so much is impos- 
sible,’ we say, “why try so hard over the 
ultimate bearings of these cases as they 
come?” With such a press of cases we 
cannot expect to accomplish more than 
the most immediate relief of the most 
pressing needs. We are conscious of 
running into debt, debt which at first 
we think we can surely pay, off. What 
are the end results of our cases and 
whether we have done what is really ef- 
fective, are questions which we would 
like to answer, but which we are forced to 
abandon as practically unanswerable, in 
view of the more immediate needs of 
new cases. Gradually we grow callous 
to the prickings of our working con- 
science, which tells us that we should pay 
off these debts. 

Yet I think that the harm done in this 
way is still surprisingly small, because of 
the fine moral fibre of the social work- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the failure to 
pay off old debts, to finish up cases and 
draw the proper inferences from them 
has surprisingly little effect upon the con- 
scientiousness and thoroughness of daily 
case work. Much more important, in 
my opinion, is the harm to the total 
efficiency of the work. Efficiency re- 
trenchments, efficiency extensions of the 
work, the re-shaping of our efforts to 
meet changes in the need to which they 
correspond,—all these fundamental modi- 
fications of policy which make the differ- 
ence between a progressive and intelli- 
gent piece of work and one which is 
hardening into routine, are impossible if 
we are badly in debt. It is partly be- 
cause of the weight of these debts that 
what I should call the inner life of social 
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work is slower in development than it 
should be. This “inner life’ means : 


(a) The science of social work, which so 
far has been meager and slow in growth. 

(b) The beauty or inspiration of social 
work, which is not seen as it might be be- 
cause we have not time to notice it as it 
flashes up or flashes by. 

(c) The higher education of the workers 
in neighboring professions such as medicine, 
teaching and the ministry. 

(d) The better organization of social work 
through the use of labor-saving devices. Our 
methods are getting worn out, our machinery 
has depreciated, much of it should go to the 
scrap heap. 


He finds most, both in quality and 
quantity, who looks for most, who has 
what someone has called “the prehensile 
eye,’ whose mind is charged with ideas 
and questions needing verification. But 
this fruitful state of mind does not come 
of itself, nor as a result of continuous 
work, however faithful, on cases. It 
comes, so experience shows, to most of 
us only as a result of reading, writing 
and research. All large manufacturing 
establishments now maintain a labora- 
tory and one or more research workers. 
They also encourage their employes, by 
prizes or otherwise, to suggest improve- 
ments, labor-saving devices and the like. 
I want to see such research provided for 
definitely in the day or week of each 
social worker. 

We do not want to see in social work 
that divorce of pure and applied science, 
that divorce of thought from practice, 
which has played so much havoc in the 
other sciences. It is all wrong that the 
best things about social work should be 
written by anyone except the man who is 
doing that work. The professor of so- 
ciology may easily become as isolated 
from life as the laboratory expert. 
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All this is admitted by most social 
workers. ‘Some time” they think, they 
must get around to reading and perhaps 
to writing; but here as in other fields 
“sometime” is no time. A definite hour 
on a definite day must be set aside, and 
each worker must be held responsible for 
reporting in such form as shall show not 
only a capability to absorb what others 
think, but a capability to think for him- 
self. It is only in this way that we have 
any hope of abolishing ourselves and our 
profession, thus fulfilling the ambition 
which ought to be cherished by all. 

Proper advertising means proper co- 
operation, and is therefore a duty for all. 
It means: First, “Here is some power 
to spare; take it.” Second, “Here am I 
in need of a power which you have: give 
it.” But in its special relation to my 
present theme advertising is important 
as an effective source of comfort,—the 
mental comfort needed by all who have 
to limit their intake in plain sight of a 
piteous and indefinitely great need. Pub- 
licity is not only a most effective remedy 
and a powerful educational force; it is 
also the correlative and justification of a 
limited intake. 

Of proper recreation as a duty for 
social workers I have only a word to say. 
As a medical man I have had forced upon 
my notice the fact that social workers 
often break down, and that their col- 
lapse is apt to occur because only one 
side of a rich nature has been at work. 
Very few social workers have so ar- 
ranged their lives that they must abso- 
lutely forget social work for a part of 
each day; but such forgetfulness is as 
necessary as sleep or food. The best 
oarsman rests between each stroke. The 
most efficient social worker will have a 
vacation each day. 
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We have already indicated that the 
problem arising from emigration, so far 
as Italy is concerned is limited to the 
southern and some of the central prov- 
inces. Anyone who runs through the 
various departments of Italy may read 
why the Basilicata, Campania, Calabria 
and Sicily are diminishing in population, 
and why the Veneto, Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany are rapidly increas- 
ing. The causes are not of recent date, 
but reach back through centuries. The 
first mentioned group of provinces was 
admitted to the great Italian family in 
1860, as a disorganized mass and ac- 
knowledgedly inferior to the northern 
provinces. 

The two Sicilies and the Kingdom of 
Naples had been for centuries the prey 


1 The five issues containing Mr. Mangano’s articles 
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and looting ground for almost all the 
European nations. Numerous wars im- 
poverished the country. The weak fled 
to the strong for protection, and as feu- 
dalism developed, there arose the theory 
so rooted in Italian life to-day, that the 
poor exist only to support the wealthy 
and privileged, to cultivate their fields, 
build their palaces, and virtually be their 
slaves. There are hundreds of beautiful 
villas and palaces whose architecture, 
gardens and art treasures are the admira- 
tion and envy of the world, and yet their 
foundations were laid in social injustice. 
The magnificent Royal Palace at Caserta, 
for example, which is a veritable store- 
house of marbles and precious stones 
from all quarters of the world, its gar- 
dens, fine driveways, lawns, lagoons, 
and waterfalls extending over one and 
one-half miles, the water being brought 
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The boy, the dilapidated stone houses and the crum- 
bling stone street are characteristics of 
practically all Italian villages. 


75 kilometers over mountains and _ val- 
leys,—all were constructed at a vast ex- 
penditure of time and labor for the Span- 
ish King, Charles III. The Royal Pal- 
aces of Naples and Capodimonte, enor- 
mous structures and very costly, were 
built for French and Spanish Bourbons— 
leeches upon Italian life in their day. 
The ordinary traveler who chances 
upon these exquisite retreats of luxury 
and pleasure is filled with admiration and 
considers their builders patrons of art 
and lovers of beauty. But he fails to see 
that all was the fruit of oppression. The 
toilers received next to nothing for their 
labor, and for centuries have been com- 
pelled to live in the meanest huts, some 
of them unfit even for animals, in order 
that the prince or bishop might surround 
himself with luxury. Both church and 
state went on the principle that ignorance 
was the best soil in which their selfish 
and false practices could be carried on. 
Prior to 1870 fully 90 per cent of the 
population of the Kingdom of Naples 
and the two Sicilies could neither read 
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nor write. With ignorance comes servi- 
tude, consequently that section of Italy 
which was once the center of the highest 
and best Grecian culture, is now lying in 
intellectual darkness and moral and ma- 
terial ignorance. Prof. Josa, in charge 
of one of the Cattedra Ambulante d’ Agri- 
coltura in the Molise, pointing to the be- 
ginning of the emigration movement in 
that province says: “After twenty years 
of united life everything was still in a sta- 
tionary condition. The only thing that 
had grown was the population. The land 
which had nothing to export began to ex- 
port her sons. The people who could 
not find in their native land the means 
of elevation sought it across the ocean in 
contact with other peoples.” 

The final union of all the Italian prov- 
inces, which took place in 1870 when 
Papal temporal rule was abolished once 
for all, was merely a mechanical one. 
Though nearly 40 years have passed there 
is no real unity as yet in Italy. What 
was true in the days of Mazzini is true 
still. After the Italian constitution had 
been adopted, binding all the provinces 
into one mass, the great patriot and lover 
of freedom said: “We have made Italy, 
we must now make the Italians.” There 
is not yet a solidarity of national feeling. 
The North Italian is proud of his nation- 
ality, but it is hard for him to recognize 
the Calabrian, the Sicilian and the Nea- 
politan as Italians. Among our Italian 
immigrants men are not designated as 
Italians but rather as Toscani, Piemont- 
ese, Romani, Napolitani. Centuries of 
struggle between town and town, prov- 
ince and province, have developed a kind 
of local and provincial bias. This is the 
reason why the southerners do not ex- 
pect much help from their northern com- 
patriots in the solution of their problem. 

It is interesting to read the literature 
bearing upon J] Problema Medidionale, 
“The Problem of the South.” Many of 
the solutions offered are vague, others 
fantastic while still others are serious 
and sensible. The most valuable sugges- 
tions come from such men as Prof. Pas- 
quale Villari, Mr. Nitti and some of 
the larger men in connection with the 
Cattedre Ambulanti d’A gricoltura. These 
men have looked at the situation from 
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the point of view of the people of the 
south. It is their judgment that the 
problem is not at bottom so much a ma- 
terial one, as a moral, intellectual and 
social one. If the south could only be 
led and directed by wise and honest men, 
the material situation would be bettered 
in a single decade. 

The insistence of the landlords that 
something be done, the pitiful and abject 
condition of the people, seen by prime 
ministers and deputies themselves, and 
finally such sense of national pride as 
does exist, having been offended by the 
opinions expressed by other nations re- 
garding the conditions of Italian work- 
ingmen, have all served as stimuli to 
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who live in crowded provinces and pro- 
hibiting emigration to those who live in 
the more abandoned sections. But such 
legislation is impossible. Laws affecting 
the entire country could be passed, but 
no laws for special sections would be ac- 
ceptable. It will easily be seen that the 
Italian government must keep the emi- 
gration door open, thus enabling its sub- 
jects to earn their livelihood elsewhere if 
they cannot secure it in their native land, 
but so to regulate that emigration that 
the results of the toil of the emigrants 
shall not be lost to the mother country. 
To obtain this end, some bond of union 
must be maintained between the mother 
country and her emigrant son in order 
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make the national government give some 
attention to the problem. 

But here it should be noted that the 
government itself has been faring re- 
markably well since emigration has been 
increasing. The national debt has been 
reduced. The currency of the country 
has been put upon a firm basis, its paper 
money being now on a par with its gold 
and silver; and millions of francs have 
been pouring into the country, which 
have been available for government loans. 
Therefore Parliament will be very slow 
to interfere seriously with a process 
which has been the source of so much 
material good to the country. 

It has been suggested that laws be 
passed to affect certain localities only, 
thus giving freedom to emigrate to those 


that the desire may be kept alive to re- 
turn to Italy when he has made a goodly 
sum of money. The best way to do this 
is to follow up the emigrant wherever he 
goes and minister to him according to his 
various needs. With this aim before it, 
the government has contributed gener- 
ously toward the maintenance of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Italian Im- 
migrants; it has given a substantial sum 
of money to help in the carrying on of 
the Italian Home for Immigrants in New 
York; it has recently offered quite a large 
sum of money for the establishment of an 
Italian hospital, and within the last two 
years it has established in Manhattan 
an Italian information and labor bureau, 
manned and maintained by the Emigra- 
tion Department of Italy. The various 
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Italian newspapers keep the Italians well 
informed regarding the happenings in 
Italy. The success with which these ef- 
forts are being attended may be seen in 
the numbers of young men who report 
annually to the Italian consul general in 
New York city, either for registration or 
for actual military service. I was told 
recently that New York furnishes as 
many recruits for the Italian army as the 
city of Naples. 

Inthe Nuova Antologia for September, 
1907, there is an article by Camello Ferua 
of Montevideo, entitled Gli Jtaliani al 
Estero, The Italians in Foreign Coun- 
tries. The author believes that a closer 
bond of union should exist between the 
mother country and her exiled children 
and he pleads strongly for electing rep- 
resentatives from the colonies in foreign 
countries to the Parliament at Rome. 
Says the writer: 

There exists in New York a labor bureau 


which works remarkably well, according to 
the report of the emigration service. Now 
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if the United States not only tolerates such 
an institution but assists it, I do not see 
why they should object if the Italians there 
in residence, at every new legislature, elect 
one of their own number to represent them 
at the Parliament at Rome in order to co- 
ordinate and to render more intimate their 
relations with the mother country in the in- 
terest of both countries, 


Such relations as the writer suggests 
would make invalid the oath which every 
italian subject takes on becoming an 
American citizen. The author is appar- 
ently unaware that every Italian who de- 
sires to secure naturalization papers 
which entitle him to the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship, must re- 
nounce allegiance to every European po- 
tentate and especially to the King of 
Italy. This solemn statement is not 
taken seriously by many, and surely it is 


‘not in the least regarded by the Italian 


government. This I discovered when on 
my first visit to Italy after an absence 
of 25 years, furnished though I was with 
a passport from Washington, with the 
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great red seal of state, and with my natu- 
ralization papers. I was amazed when I 
was arrested and put in a den of a prison 
reeking with filth and vermin because I 
had paid no attention to the Italian laws 
regarding the matter of military obliga- 
tion. I was under the impression as I 
am sure many Americans are, that when 
once I had sworn off my allegiance to the 
King of Italy and had become an Ameri- 
can citizen, I would be recognized .as 
such, and not be required to fulfill the 
obligations of an Italian citizen. 

The experience was not amusing, and 
yet as I look back upon it there was a 
ridiculous side to it. When with great 
dignity and pride I pulled from my pocket 
my passport, I expected to see the little 
Italian official gasp for breath and hum- 
bly beg my pardon. Imagine my feel- 
ings when glancing at the American 
eagle on my papers, and the signature of 
the secretary of state, I at the same time 
exclaiming, “Sono Citadino Americano,” 
“T am an American Citizen,’ he turned 
his back upon me and said most indiffer- 
ently “fa niente, fa niente,” “That’s noth- 
ing, that’s nothing.” I was led away by 
two carabiniert and turned into a large 
room where I found seven prisoners who 
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were to be my companions for that day 
and night. The next day I was taken 
before the prefect of the province, and 
then it was learned that I was not obliged 
to serve the regular three years in the 
Italian army, not because I was an Ameri- 
can citizen—that was not recognized— 
but because I was the only male in my 
family. The Italian theory is “once an 
Italian, always an Italian.” The govern- 
ment does not recognize the change of al- 
legiance on the part of any of its subjects. 

The Italian government has also been 
active in securing information concerning 
the various regions of the United States, 
so that it may warn its emigrants to 
avoid certain places, and to give them 
such information concerning healthful- 
ness of climate, nature of work to be done 
and pay to be expected. Four years ago 
Cav. Adolfo Rossi was sent on a special 
mission by the Italian government to 
make a tour throughout the United States 
and Canada, and study labor conditions, 
the treatment of laborers, housing condi- 
tions, food, pay and social status. He 
made a full report of his findings to his 
government and that report was widely 
circulated. Last year the Italians in 
Louisiana sent a complaint to one of the 
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consuls in this country, regarding the bad 
treatment they were receiving at the 
hands of American employers, and as a 
result Luigi Villari, vice consul at Phila- 
delphia, was sent on a tour through the 
southern states and his report was pub- 
lished by the Italian government. His 
special mission was to discover localities 
best adapted for Italian laborers and to 
protect and counsel such as are already 
there. He found numerous abuses 
practiced upon ignorant Italians by south- 
ern planters, such as compelling the la- 
borer either by threat or by false promise 
to write to friends or relatives in Italy 
to come here. In other cases fictitious 
names were put on tickets and the emi- 
grant was told to swear on landing that 
the name on the ticket was his, and that 
he was going direct to relatives. Still 
in other cases letters were written to pros- 
pective emigrants in the name of persons 
known to them and tickets were sent to 
them, these people naturally thinking 
that they were to be received by their 
acquaintances, but on reaching their 
destination they found themselves among 
strangers. He also found such abuses 
as the company store where the immi- 
grant is charged double the value of the 
article and where if purchased before 
wages were due, eight per cent would 
be charged upon the debt incurred. In 
some plantations he found a virtual state 
of peonage where men are paid by 
tickets instead of money—cheated and 
deceived, they soon get in debt to the 
planter and thus are compelled to remain 
in his employ, or if they run away they 
are arrested on some pretext other than 
debt and brought back. 

With such information as this scattered 
throughout Italy, it is very probable that 
emigration to the southern states will not 
very materially increase. If the south- 
ern planters desire Italian laborers, they 
must make up their minds to treat them 
justly and decently, and they must not 
expect to employ them on the same terms 
as their Negro laborers. 

Certain localities from which large 
numbers of Italians are emigrating are 
also becoming interested in the welfare 
of the would-be emigrant. In Paiermo 
an organization was formed two years 
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ago composed of leading citizens. This 
organization, with an office in the heart 
of the city, has a twofold object: first, 
to find employment for all those who 
would emigrate because of lack of work, 
at the same time endeavoring to induce 
some men to invest money in various en- 
terprises and so use both capital and la- 
bor to the advantage of the home coun- 
try ; second, to direct and assist those who 
are determined to emigrate by keeping in 
touch with labor bureaus in foreign 
countries, and so secure information as 
to the places needing the kind of work 
which the emigrant can do “and where 
it is possible to secure a regular contratt 
that will assure to the emigrant work 
and livelihood upon arrival.” 

The government has thus far only 
made a beginning towards improving 
conditions. It has in the first place rec- 
ognized the necessity of better housing 
conditions and of bringing the contadino 
nearer his work. It has therefore in 
some parts of Calabria and the Basilicata 
constructed a few so-called Case Colon- 
iche—neat, sanitary houses in the midst 
of the fields where the peasant does his 
work. The benefit from this movement 
would be twofold,—it would prevent the 
enormous loss of time which is necessary 
when the toiler lives on the mountain top 
far from his work, and it would relieve 
the unhealthful congestion of the crowd- 
ed mountain towns. But these houses 
have not been as popular as they should 
be, mainly for two reasons,—because the 
valley districts are infected with malaria 
and the people have always felt the ne- 
cessity of living on high ground to escape 
it, and because of the social nature of the 
Italian. 

To overcome the first obstacle the gov- 
ernment is doing good work in planting 
eucalyptus trees, especially about the 
railway stations, to dry up the marshes 
which are breeding places for the poison- 
ous mosquitoes, in fitting screens to the 
doors and windows of all buildings occu- 
pied by employes on the railroad, and in 
furnishing quinine at a very low price to 
those who are suffering from malaria, 
even offering it free of charge to the very 
poor, 

The second obstacle is harder to deal 
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with, because the Italians are gregarious 
by instinct and have never been pioneers 
or colonizers of new regions. They 
love too much the community life and 
close contact with their fellows. They 
cannot bear to isolate themselves and 
live a lonely life. After the hard day’s 
work is done, the Italians are fond of 
gathering in the public square to smoke 
and talk and listen to music. The women 
take great delight in going in groups 
to the public fountain, or gossiping 
from the doorstep with their neighbors. 
Their social nature explains why it is 
impossible to prevent them from herding 
together in our large cities, and why it is 
so much more difficult to persuade them 
to settle in the country than our German, 
Scandinavian and Polish immigrants who 
are accustomed to real country life. 

In 1886 another beneficent movement 
was started in the northern part of Italy 
by the agricultural department, known 
as the Cattedra Ambulante d’Agricul- 
tura, Walking or Itinerant College of 
Agriculture. The first one to be estab- 
lished was in Rovigo of the Veneto. 
These schools are very similar to our 
government experiment stations carried 
on by our agricultural department. The 
agricultural status of the northern proy- 
inces has been actually transformed 
through, the practical information circu- 
lated among the rural population by 
means of these institutions. Especially 
is this true of the Veneto. There are 
now about 140 of these schools, but they 
are mainly located in the northern prov- 
inces and only a few have been estab- 
lished in the south. 

The man in charge of a cattedra lo- 
cates in some central town and studies 
with his associates the region round 
about him. When by experiment and 
observation he has discovered what 
crops are best adapted to that particular 
soil, and what treatment the land needs 
to give the largest returns, he makes a 
tour of the towns, gathering the people 
in the public square on Sundays, and 
tells them in simple ianguage the results 
of his study. Great progress has been 
made where the people have followed 
the advice of these men. Often, however, 
the southern peasant is unable to profit 
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by this instruction because he has no 
money with'which to buy fertilizers or 
proper tools. The work of the school is 
therefore not complete until the govern- 
ment assists the contadino in securing 
money to enable him to carry out the les- 
sons he has been taught. The few 
agrarian banks established and ‘carried 
on by the government, where the peas- 
ants can secure small loans at.a low rate 
of interest, have met a great need and 
have proved very successful. The funds 
of these banks have been far too limited— 
in some cases not over 3,000 lire was at 
the disposal of those who would borrow. 

The efforts thus far put forth by the 
Italian government are good so far as 
they go, but more radical measures are 
necessary if permanent relief is to be 
realized... There was a time when Ger- 
many and. Ireland were sending thou- 
sands of emigrants to this country. Ger- 
many saw the point and sought to devel- 
op her industrial resources, and having 
done so her emigration problem was 
solved. Ireland had lost half of her pop- 
ulation. The poor Irish peasants, under 
the thumb of the land barons, ignorant 
of modern methods of agriculture and 
helpless to secure a favorable market for 
their produce, emigrated by the hundreds 
of thousands. Then the English govern- 
ment advanced £20,000,000, bought .up 
the great estates and so liberated the poor 
tillers of the soil, renting the land to them 
on very moderate terms. When this had 
been done, Sir Horace Plunkett, in con- 
junction with some other altruistic gen- 
tlemen, established great co-operative 
organizations among the farmers. Later 
came the farmers’ stores where the pro- 
ducers sold their goods directly to the 
consumers without passing through the 
hands of the middleman. This meant 
larger returns to the farmer without 
raising the price to the consumer. That 
great benefit has come to Ireland as a 
result of these changes may be seen from 
the fact that emigration has virtually 

“ceased. 

The land working class of Italy should | 
be freed from the grasping avarice of the 
large landholder; they should. receive 
sufficient education to enable them’ to » 
read and write and then more should be | 
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done to give, them. adequate technical 
instruction along the lines of modern 
methods of agriculture. 

One of the most urgent needs of the 
south is better means of communication 
and transportation so that the contadino 
can get his crops to market on wagons 
instead of on the back of a donkey. Then 
if the government would abolish taxation 
upon domestic animals and lessen it on 
other possessions of the contadino for a 
time at least, he would have a chance to 
get ahead somewhat. While standing 
one day in a post office of the Basilicata 
a man rushed in to deposit a hundred 
lire, and most abruptly announced that 
he was going to America. Without 
waiting for anyone to speak he continued: 
“Here I am just getting on my feet and 
saving. something from my earnings by. 
keeping late and early at my work and 
now the government sends me a bill of 
forty lire on my Ricchezze Mobile or per- 
sonal property. I am going to America 
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where a man is not hounded by the tax 
officials.” 

Whatever the government does in be- 
half of the agricultural classes cannot 
fail to react favorably upon the entire 
nation. Even if the government were to 
spend several millions of lire along the 
lines indicated with no immediate re- 
turns, it would in the long run be making 
a profitable investment. 

The work of Luigi Lo Porfido, a re- 
turned emigrant to Matera in the Basili- 
cata, is an evidence of what can be done 
through wise co-operation. Mr. Lo 
Porfido, an artist, lived in New York for 
ten years. Then he returned to his own 
town, and moved by a real socialistic 
spirit, formed a co-operative organiza- 
tion with which three years ago several 
hundred of the contadini were associated. 
He is at the present time pastor of the 
flourishing Baptist church in Matera. 
This earnest apostle of Christian helpful- 
ness taught the people to help one an- 
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other. They work together in sowing and 
reaping time, the numerous little flocks 
are pastured together, while Mr. Lo Por- 
fido sees to the selling of the flocks and 


grain to the best advan- 
tage of the producers. 
Their largest profits have 
come from raising goats. 
One year they received 
as high as 75 per cent on 
their investment. These 
organizations should 
everywhere be multi- 
plied, and every favor 
should be shown to those 
who see no other way 
out of their misery than 
to emigrate. 

Prof. Villari affirms 
that there are two prob- 
lems which Italian emi- 
gration to America pre- 
sents to the Italian peo- 
ple. 

First, what will be- 
come of those provinces, 
especially in the south, 
from which the agricul- 
tural population is de- 
parting en masse with 
the intention of not re- 
turning to its native 
land? 
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LUIGI LO PORFIDO, 


Ex-American immigrant who started 


a very successful co-operative 
movement in Italy. 


Second, what can be done on the other 
hand in the provinces from which those 
who leave go with the intention of re- 
turning, after they have accumulated a 


fairly good sum of mon- 
ey on which to live in 
Italy under better condi- 
tions? 

He gives no attention 
to the first problem, but 
emphasizes the necessity 
of finding a solution to 
the second. Those who 
are determined to live 
abroad permanently are 
lost to the country, but 
those who are disposed 
to return providing they 
can live decently in their 
own country,—these 
should be shielded and 
encouraged in every 
way. They need espe- 
cially to be protected 
against the large land- 
holders who willingly 
sell them land and anx- 
iously wait for their fail- 
ure so that they may buy 
it back again at a much 
smaller price. 

Many are urging leg- 
islation in the solution 
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of the problem. Doubtless something 
can be done by law, but law has no power 
to change the hearts of men. Says Prof. 
Josa in his report on the Molise: “We 
may strive through special laws, which as 
soon as made show themselves to be use- 
less; we may spend our time in discuss- 
ing our evils but around us through the 
work of emigration is going on a tre- 
mendous revolution, a revolution in prop- 
erty, in men, and in customs, which no 
legislative wisdom could ever have 
brought about.” 

There is necessary a change in the at- 
titude of the so-called upper classes to- 
ward the tillers of the soil. The his- 
tory of Italy is the history of the urban 
population. The people of the field have 
never had any part in the life of the Ital- 
ian states save in furnishing food for the 
cities. 
until the coveted Roman citizenship was 
conferred upon other cities, but Rome 
never recognized the workers of the 
ground,—they were slaves. The only 
use Rome had for Sicily and Sicilians 
was that they might furnish a sufficient 
supply of grain for the pauperized Ro- 
mans. Later when the empire was no 
more, the work of the fields was done 
by barbarians. So all through the cen- 
turies the food producers, the backbone 
of any nation, have always been held in 
contempt, and now the land-owning class 
who are complaining bitterly to the gov- 
ernment are only reaping the fruit of 
their selfish and unjust course. Even 
now they are unwilling to do that for the 
poor contadino which would make him 
satisfied, and enable him and his family to 
live, and would bind him to his native 
soil. If each landowner would be a per- 
sonal friend to his tenants, furnishing 
them with modern tools and_ teaching 
them the use of fertilizers and how to 
rotate their crops and take a lively inter- 
est in their home life and families, both 
owner and tenant would reap larger re- 
turns. The landlord can also do a 
beneficent work in providing for his ten- 
ants better houses and in taking the lead 
in improving sanitary conditions. 

Speaking of what Italians should do 
to assist in the solution of their pres- 
ent problem, Prof. Villari, who seems 
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to be the most far-seeing man in Italy 
to-day, well says: 

It means that we must reorganize and 
fuse together the various parts which organ- 
ically form the body of the nation,—we 
must reconstruct the ideal unity of the Ital- 
ian spirit. Private initiative must energet- 
ically co-operate with government and pub- 
lic administration. It is an enterprise 
which if it succeeds, can surpass all the 
glories of our past history. A new horizon 
is opening up before our young men In Sso- 
cial science, in politics and in the literature 
of our country. We must cause all to un- 
derstand that he who with spade in hand 
and with the sweat of his brow, causes the 
soil to bring forth is a citizen, none the 
less useful, none the less necessary, and 
none the less noble than he who with pen 
in hand writes a sonnet or prepares an ad- 
dress. It is necessary that the heart and 
spirit of the nation be lifted up to such a 
height that it may feel and understand that 
only in the intrinsic ideal unity of all the 
citizens can the nation be really strong, 
prosperous and happy. 


A few words now regarding phases 
of emigration that affect us. A prac- 
tice which may and often does result in 
evil is the ease with which passports 
are granted to prospective Italian emi- 
grants. Any man may present himself 
to the mayor of his commune, ask for 
and secure a passport. They are free 
of charge, and good for three years. 
Many men who have no intention of 
leaving the country, secure one because 
of the lavish way in which passports are 
granted. The mayors of nearly all the 
towns that I visited showed me packs 
of passports ready for the applicants to 
come and get them. I was told that 
this makes it possible for men to commit 
crimes and then cross the ocean with- 
out the least hindrance. The Italian 
government is now considering the ad- 
visability of granting passports only to 
those who intend to emigrate with cer- 
tainty and within a fixed period of time 
after receiving them. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that 
the rank and file of the Italian emigrants 
who come to this country are worthy 
and industrious, but we are not blind to 
the fact that there is a criminal element 
among them. The myriads who are pa-* 
tiently doing their work and fulfilling 
their duties as citizens go by unnoticed, 
while the few who commit atrocious 
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crimes are described in big headlines in 
the daily press. Among the unthink- 
ing and uninformed there is an impres- 
sion that all Italians are dangerous and 
that all carry stilettos and ‘revolvers. 
On the contrary, the law-abiding thou- 
sands of that nationality are waiting 
anxiously to see our government take 
some decisive step to prevent the carry- 
ing of weapons. The Italian popula- 
tion all over the country would be filled 
with joy and thanksgiving if our gov- 
ernment should succeed in driving out 
or breaking up the bands of Italian crim- 
inals that are here. 

The respectable class of Italians in 
this country are agreed that our laws 
are not sufficiently severe in their appli- 
cation, especially to the Blackhand and 
other vicious criminals. Instead of 
sending a man to Sing Sing for a year 
or even five years, life sentence should 
be passed upon any who are convicted 
of attempting to take the life of a fellow 
man. In Italy the punishment is very 
severe for such crimes, and as a result 
they are comparatively few. 

It is often asserted by ill-informed 
persons that Europe has opened her 
prison doors, and that she gladly allows 
her criminals to cross the ocean. The 
fact is that so far as Italy is concerned 
the government will not grant a pass- 
port to any man who has been punished 
for any offense he may have committed. 
Further, the Italian government in its 
code of instruction to emigrants speci- 
fically states that the American authori- 
ties require a document from the emi- 
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grant showing his freedom from crime, 
and the Italian government grants such 
a document to those who are entitled to 
it. But as a matter of fact, our govern- 
ment has never required such papers, 
which it really ought to demand from 
every Italian no matter from what part 
he may sail. This would doubtless shut 
out most of those who are troublesome 
here. 

Then too our own government should 
be more careful in granting naturaliza- 
tion papers and passports. It is a fact 
that persons who would ordinarily be 
excluded from our shores, secure ad- 
mission on passports and naturalization 
papers belonging to persons residing in 
this country. It is easy for any natu- 
ralized citizen to secure a _ passport. 
Such a citizen may have a relative in 
Italy whom he would like to have come 
to America. ‘This man may be a crim- 
inal, he may be diseased, he may be 
wholly unfit to be admitted into our 
country. The naturalized citizen here 
can easily send him his passport or 
naturalization papers, and thus secure 
for him immediate entrance into our 
country. I know of one man who did 
that three years ago. It is risky to be 
sure, but they are willing to take the 
chance. Such practices could easily be 
restricted greatly, if not entirely avoid- 
ed, by requiring each naturalized citizen 
to have his picture on papers and pass- 
ports. Surely all such precautions could 
do no harm and might be productive 
of much good. 
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A railroad built through the region twenty-five years ago was stoutly opposed by the men as leaving 
the women open to Sabine invasion. 


Back to Nature for the Indian 


An Interview 


Francis E. Leupp 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Washington 


Within the year CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons has published articles upon 
the effects of Occidental civilization in 
the Orient showing that with the great 
benefits which the West has conferred 
upon the East there have gone also some 
of the curses of civilization. The mis- 
sionary and the trader have been fol- 
lowed not only by schools and prosperity, 
but by tuberculosis, drunkenness and 
child labor. 

For generations the American Indian 
has had a similar experience at the hands 
of a new and aggressive civilization. Not 
only has he been subdued and pushed 
over to the far edges of his birthright, 
but civilization has been forced upon 
him in ways in which he could least ac- 
cept it. His children have been educat- 
ed, but by taking them from him to go 
to boarding school; farm land has been 
given him, but he has been forced to 
cultivate it with unaccustomed tools; 
clothes have been provided, but not of 
the kind he wore, nor of the kind his 
manner of living demanded; with the 
government rations an opportunity has 
been given him to advance, but an op- 
portunity hampered by the most rigid 
official lines, of a kind suited to the dis- 
ciplining of an army rather than to the 
uplifting of an undeveloped race. ‘With 
the present administration of the Indian 
office this has been changed, and the In- 
dian has been permitted to wear a blanket 
or store clothes as he saw fit; to have 
his children educated by preference at 
day schools as are the white man’s; to 
live in a tepee or a house as he chose— 
in brief, to live his own life so far as he 
can with the stirring influence and com- 
petition of white settlers all about him. 
These paragraphs regarding the policy 
and administration of the Indian office 
were given in the nature of an informal 
interview of Commissioner Leupp with a 
member of the staff of CHARITIES AND 
THE CoMMons. 
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The whole idea of open air schools for 
the Indian children grew out of my 
rather radical notion, entertained for 
many years and based on personal ob- 
servation in the field, that the govern- 
ment started wrong in its effort to civilize 
and educate the Indians. No people who 
are worthy of such efforts would accept 
without an obstinate protest a complete 
reversal of every belief and custom and 
tradition they had inherited from their 
ancestors. The Indians, moreover, are 
especially a conservative race. What we 
sometimes call their stolidity is nothing 
more than a phenomenon indicative of 
the conservative temper of their minds: 
New things do not appeal to them as they 
do to our race, for example, because our 
race has for so many generations been 
brought up on the theory that all liveli- 
hood depends on competitive struggle, 
that we are reaching out after new 
things all the while in the hope of find- 
ing a safer or quicker way of accom- 
plishing some of the progressive ends 
we are seeking. The Indian has no no- 
tion of competition. His life and his tra- 
ditions are all communal. So at the basis 
of whatever novelty there may be in 
some of the plans I have projected, lies 
the notion of following the line of least 
resistance. If the Indian has been living 
in a certain way for untold centuries, I 
should not push him too rapidly into a 
new social order and a new method of 
doing things; I should prefer to let him 
grow into them of his. own accord. 

For one thing, the children of the In- 
dians are little wild creatures, ‘accus- 
tomed to life in the open air, familiar 
with the voices of nature rather than the 
voices of men, and I have felt that to 
imprison them’‘in closed houses and com- 
pel them to do their school work in the 
ordinary routine way is a hardship which 
there is no need of enforcing arbitrarily. 
Of course, it is impracticable in some 
parts of the country to depart very far 
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from the common method of housing our 
schools; the climate would forbid it, for 
example, in places where the winters 
were very long and severe. But in a 
large part of the Southwest there has 
never seemed to me any good reason why 
children should be confined in a closed 
house.during the season of fair weather, 
and I therefore hit upon the plan of hav- 
ing a few experimental houses built for 
our day schools, in which there will be 
the ordinary frame of studding and joists 
but the solid woodwork will come up 
only about as high as a wainscot or 
chair-rail in an ordinary living room. 
The siding above that will be made of 
wire screen, and the roof will have a 
somewhat wide overhang. The plan 
contemplates also flaps, presumptively of 
sail-cloth or tent-canvas, so arranged 
that when the weather is fair and only the 
ordinary breezes are blowing, these flaps 
can be raised and leave the screen the 
only barrier between the school room 
and the outside world. In the brief pas- 
sages of inclement weather which come 
sometimes during the dry season in the 
Southwest, the flaps can be lowered as a 
protection against the sand-storm, or 
rain-dash, or whatever form the disturb- 
ance may take, on those sides from which 
it comes, leaving the other sides open to 
the air as before. 

This plan is perfectly practicable, and 
will appeal to the mind of anyone famil- 
iar with the climate in parts of Arizona 
and New Mexico and substantially the 
whole of southern California.. I cannot 
help thinking that the greater sense of 
freedom which the children will have in 
being thus simply corralled instead of 
imprisoned will have a good effect even 
in the matter of discipline. I dare say 
some teachers will object that the new 
style of school-room permits the chil- 
dren’s minds to become distracted by the 
occurrence of things outside. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is very little occurring 
outside which would tend to distract their 
minds. They will hear a flutter among 


. the aspens, if any are near at hand, and 


possibly an Indian may ride by now and 
then, but the schools are usually so iso- 
lated and the country is so sparsely sup- 
plied even with vegetation, to say noth- 


ing of human beings, that the chances 
are very small of any distraction likely 
to absorb the attention of the pupils. 
Moreover, unless you absolutely shut and 
bar and curtain the windows of an or- 
dinary schoolhouse, any incident outside 
catches the attention of the children, with 
consequences tantalizing rather than sat- 
isfying; whereas if the same children 
were kept in a mere open air enclosure, 
they would be likely to get used to the 
ordinary sights and sounds of their en- 
vironment, and pay much less attention’ 
to them to the damage of their studies. 
At least, that is the way I look at it. If 
I am wrong, I am ready to be convinced 
and go back to the old practice. 

But there is still another reason why I 
like the open air school schoolhouse bet- 
ter than the closed one. Our Indian chil- 
dren are particularly prone to pulmonary 
complaints. Ever since we have begun 
clothing the Indians and thereby making 
them physically more tender, the lungs 
have been their great seat of trouble; 
and when one child has begun to show 
pretty plainly symptoms of tuberculosis, 
it is not only cruelty to that child to shut 
it up where it shall breathe the enclosed 
atmosphere, but it is a menace to the 
other children with whom it is brought 
thus into close and unwholesome contact. 

Under the present system, we have 
both day and boarding schools for the 
Indian children. But I am getting rid 
of the boarding schools as fast as practi- 
cable and substituting day schools for 
them. The Indian child who is carried 
away to a boarding school and after his 
course there returns to the camp or cabin 
of his parents, comes back a stranger 
and a hybrid—neither one thing nor the 
other. He has been divorced from the 
mode of life of his own people, yet the 
mode of life of the alien people among 
whom he has been educated has gained 
no lasting grip upon him. That is a 
very unhappy condition for any young 
person to be reared in. If the child 
after his schooling has no place to go to 
except his old home, he will almost nec- 
essarily slip back into the ways of his 
people, but with a worse result than we 
see in the case of a child who has never 
left his home. The latter grows up in 
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a natural atmosphere at any rate; but 
the former has been educated in an arti- 
ficial atmosphere, and his rearing and his 
later surroundings will not mix any bet- 
ter than oil and water. 

Now, if we take the same child and 
give him his little rudiments of learning 
in a day school, he goes and comes daily, 
and he bears home with him every night 
something of the atmosphere of the 
school. The parents, in my judgment, 
need the companionship of their children 
as much as the children that of their par- 
ents. I have lived in an Indian home in 
which the mother learned all she knew 
of housekeeping from her little girls, 
who had acquired the rudiments of home- 
making at the day school at the foot of 
their mesa. They trudged back and 
forth every day, and around the fire at 
night they would tell their parents what 
they had seen and heard, what the teacher 
said, and so on, so that the whole family 
got more or less of the benefit of the 
schooling of these little girls. Multiply 
this unit by an indefinite number and you 
can see how much broader and bigger the 
influence of the day schools must be upon 
the whole of the Indian race than the in- 
fluence of the boarding schools could pos- 
sibly be. The boarding schools train in- 
dividuals, and when one of these chil- 
dren has stepped out with a diploma he 
fancies he has conquered the world. The 
day school gives the child—and through 
the child all who come into daily contact 
with him—something better than a diplo- 
ma, although it may not carry him in mere 
book learning nearly so far. 

It is one of the misfortunes of every- 
thing that one does for or through the 
government, that a general rule of uni- 
formity seems necessary. As soon as one 
departs from this idea trouble is pretty 
apt to result. Suspicions are aroused in 
credulous quarters that there must be 
some special and interested motive for 
going off in one direction or another from 
the conventional lines. For that reason, 
a certain deference is shown to the imme- 
morial practice of furnishing to the In- 
dian only the unpicturesque but practical 
garments which we ourselves are accus- 
tomed to wear. We do not require that 
they shall be burdened with an undue 
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amount of clothing, however. My orders 
everywhere are to let the children run 
bare-footed as much as possible, and to 
give them as few garments as will answer 
their needs. It always seems to me a 
pathetic sight to see one of these little 
children called upon to throw off its moc- 
casins and to put on the hard stubby shoes 
that the white child is brought up in. In- 
deed it never seems to me to promote par- 
ticularly the civilization of the Indian at 
any stage of life to require him to change 
his footwear arbitrarily. It certainly 
does have the effect of misshaping what 
would otherwise develop into a foot of 
nature’s own design. Wherever the point 
has come up, therefore, I have made -the 
rule that little Indian children shall be 
allowed to wear moccasins if their moth- 
ers will take the trouble to make them. 
In purchasing clothing for the schools a 
couple of years ago I tried to get some 
of the shoe contractors to offer me an In- 
dian moccasin or something correspond- 
ing to it in small sizes but could not get 
a single bid. I even instituted some in- 
quiries to see whether the so-called 
“pack” shoes could not be furnished in 
children’s sizes. These are shoes which 
are worn by some of the lumbermen in 
the northern forests and we used to buy 
a few for adults every year to be distrib- 
uted in those places where we were still 
doling out gratuities to the Indians. But 
I could get no satisfaction with regard 
to little “packs” small enough for the 
younger pupils in our schools. 

One point in which I was able to cut 
loose from the traditions of the Indian 


Office was in not requiring or even lay- 


ing a tremendous stress of encourage- 
ment upon the wearing of so-called 
“citizen’s dress.” For the older Indians, 
I care nothing whether they wear buck- 
skin and beads or homespun and print 
clothes. It is not the garment, it is the 
human being under the garment, that ap- 
peals to me. But when it comes to the 
children in the schools, we cannot do 
much less than supply them with simple 
little clothing in our own general style. 
Moreover, there is a certain value attach- 
ing to the training which the children get 
in wearing the common garb of civilized 
communities. What they lose in artistic 
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appearance they gain perhaps in that sort 
of conformity with the rest of the world 
which takes an interesting personality a 
step farther out of the category of curios. 
We are trying to train the young Indian 
so that he can take his place with the 
young people of other races in our com- 
mon body of citizenship, and whatever 
tends to specialize or segregate him is 
to that extent a handicap upon his prog- 
ress. 

Instead of making a particular form 
of dress generally compulsory, or show- 
ing special favors to Indians who follow 
that style, my idea is to try to appeal to 
the reason of the individual Indian. He 
undoubtedly has a good ground for using 
his blanket as he does in a primitive state. 
When he is moving about all the time, 
exposing himself in the hunt or in war to 
storms which may overtake him in any 
place, his blanket is undoubtedly of value, 
and his migratory habits make it essen- 
tial that he should carry his bed, as it 
were, on his back; but when he becomes a 
farmer, or a carpenter, or a blacksmith, 
the blanket gets into his way. I never 
‘compel him to take it off; I never even 
offer him seductive inducements to do 
so; but I aim to remind him of the diffi- 
culty he will have in doing his work with 


his blanket on, and then let his 
own mind work out the rest of 
the problem. By degrees he uses 


his blanket less and less, and finally 
settles down to the same general mode of 
dress that we have found most convenient 
in the same occupations. Once convinced 
by his own experience and by reasoning 
out the question for himself, he is con- 
vinced for good, and does not slip back 
or need reconvincing, as he does if his 
ideas are artificially prepared for him out- 
side of himself and forced into him like 
a dose of medicine. 

There used to be a rule against any 
use of an Indian tongue in a government 
school. That seemed to me not only 
cruel, but absurd. On the contrary, I go 
to the point of encouraging the children 
to bring their little nursery songs to 
school and sing them there in their own 
language. The pupils should be encour- 
aged, by all the arts which will suggest 
themselves to the natural teacher, to cul- 
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tivate the English language. That is the 
language they will be obliged to use in 
their contact with the white communities 
which are growing up all around them, 
and, therefore, it has a practical value 
which appeals to the wiser and more level- 
headed elders of their race. But I never 
should think for a moment of punishing 
a child for using its own tongue while 
about the school. If a teacher cannot by 
his own personality win the affection of 
a child so that it will learn to speak his 
language for the sake of being able to 
talk with him, he has obviously missed his 
vocation. Certainly no amount of pun- 
ishment, such as used to be inflicted for 
speaking in an Indian tongue at school, 
would ever have any effect upon a child 
with the normal amount of spirit, except 
to cultivate a disposition to secretiveness, 
or a desire to “get even” in some way 
for the injustice. 

I go even further than I have already 
indicated, and am introducing into the 
schools a line of work for the conserva- 
tion and development of the Indian art 
ideals. A good many of the children are 
very clever designers, following the tradi- 
tional lines and colors used in the bead 
work or blankets, the baskets or pottery 
of their own tribe. Instead of giving 
these children our standards to conform 
to and our methods to follow, I am trying 
to draw out of them what is already in 
them, inherited with their blood. In the 
little papers and magazines published at 
some of the schools, also, I am trying to 
arouse among the children a love of print- 
ing the stories which their old people 
have told them—sometimes animal fables 
as good as those of Aesop or Uncle Re- 
mus; sometimes narratives of acts of 
prowess which would be used as epics 
if the Indians had any literature; some- 
times simple descriptions of life at home, 
showing what the domestic and _ social 
customs are among the tribe to which the 
writer belongs. These little contributions 
are used as “compositions” in the class- 
room, and then the best of them, or those 
which are most characteristic, are printed 
in the school paper. To this source I am 
looking for the accumulation of a body 
of somewhat crude but nevertheless valu- 
able material for the use of the ethnolo- 
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gist and the historian in handing down to 
our posterity a true conception of our 
North American aborigines. Every adult 
Indian who writes a book like Francis Le 
Flesche’s Middle Five, or Dr. Eastman’s 
story of his own boyhood, I consider de- 
serving of all encouragement in author- 
ship, because it is only through such per- 
sonal revelations from within that we can 
ever reach the core of the Indian ques- 
tion. 

On the other hand, I do not discour- 
age or put impediments upon Indians 
who are trying to follow the white man’s 
habits of living. But there are wise ways 
of encouraging this disposition and fool- 
ish ways. I have seen a time, for ex- 
ample, when, if an Indian was fit to be 
trusted with a position of some responsi- 
bility at an agency he was required to 
adopt in all respects the way of the white 
people. I have never made that a sine 
qua non. At one of our agencies in Ari- 
zona the superintendent won my unquali- 
fied approval for an act of his when he 
brought from the camps three Indians 
who had shown fitness to teach the more 
backward of their people certain elements 
of farming. He offered them appoint- 
ments as assistant farmers on the govern- 
ment payroll. They objected at first to 
accepting such a position because they 
wanted to live with their families and 
their families were unwilling to adopt 
white ways of living. “Very well,” said 
the superintendent, “then let them live 
in the Indian fashion; that is all right. I 
have three old adobe houses in fairly 
good repair which you can inhabit, so 
bring your families here and live in any 
way you choose.” ' 

Of course, he was long-headed enough 
to know exactly what would happen, and 
his prophetic insight has been borne out 
by later developments. The three fami- 
lies did move into the houses given them, 
and did live in Indian fashion in such 
matters as sleeping on the ground, taking 
their meals off the floor, and the like. 
But note what happened. Living among 
the white employes, though in their own 
way, it was not long before the head of 
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each household began to “take notice.” 
First one little touch of Caucasian civil- 
ization would slip into the family life, 
then another. In aiming at improvement 
by contact, rather than improvement by 
theory, the superintendent was following 
a common law of nature, and to-day each 
one of those families is living in a very 
different style from what it did when it 
first came to the agency, although not one 
single arbitrary rule has been laid down 
for them. Whatever new practice any 
of those people are pursuing now, they 
are pursuing because they fell into it of 
their own accord; and every observer 
with a little judgment can see that such 
a change for the better is bound to be 
more lasting than one which is forced 
upon its object. 

In brief, to go back to the statement 
with which I started out, the thing to be 
done with any of these primitive peoples 
is to follow the line of least resistance. 
A recent contributor to CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons who had made a study of 
Oriental people wrote a most interesting 
article which bears out the same ideas 
I have tried to set before you and which 
I am trying every day to impress upon 
my fellow workers in the Indian Serv- 
ice. “Take what you find already under 
your hand,” I tell them—“the raw ma- 
terial, we may call it—and develop it. If 
you attempt to transform it, you will have 
your trouble for your pains. There is 
that which is inherent in the really force- 
ful human being which protests against 
being made over, for all of us must real- 
ize that nature has started her job pretty 
well, and that we cannot successfully ob- 
struct her course without having some 
strong reasons for doing so and some 
good common sense in our choice of meth- 
ods. The man who should try to prevent 
the flow of the Niagara river by dam- 
ming it at the falls, would not show the 
same practical wisdom as the man who 
takes advantage of the amount of water 
and its momentum by diverting a part of 
both into a channel where they will turn 
dynamos.”’ 
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The question has been asked a good 
deal lately, why unemployed labor does 
not seek land or work on the farms. 
The chief reason is that men out of work 
seldom have money with which to seek 
employment at a distance or to buy land 
and establish themselves upon it. Then 
again, the demand for hired help on the 
farm is very irregular, and during all of 
the year, except a few weeks in harvest, 
it can usually be supplied locally. A man 
dependent upon wages must have regu- 
lar employment, and he naturally seeks 
labor centers where there is a greater or 
less demand the year around. Unless he 
can see a definite job ahead of him, he 
will not be apt to forsake the known for 
the unknown. There seems to be little 
attempt on the, part of the farmers to tell 
of their wants, and it is not to be expect- 
ed that men in congested centers like 
Chicago will seek work in Iowa or North 
Dakota, several hundred miles distant, 
unless they are pretty certain that work 
is awaiting them when they get there. 
Considering the uncertainty and irregu- 
larity of employment, it is not surprising 
that laboring men do not seek the farms 
in large numbers for the sake of wages 
alone. Methods might be adopted for 
bringing the particular job to the atten- 
tion of the man looking for work, but 
it is not clear how the employment of 
farm labor can be made more regular 
throughout the year. 

There is, however, a vast amount of 
land in this country which would give 
opportunity for employment the year 
round to great numbers who are out 
of work, wandering aimlessly about the 
cities, providing that some method can 
be devised for giving persons without 
means, or with very small cash resources, 
a chance to make a start on their own ac- 
count. Under the usual conditions of 
sale, land is out of the reach of those who 
need it most; for there must be a cash 
payment of some portion of the purchase 
price, the family must be moved, a house 
put up, necessary stock and tools bought, 
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and the settler must have some reserve 
to maintain himself until the first returns. 

Perhaps the most favorable locality to 
be found anywhere, for the man of 
small means to gain a foothold, is the 
“cut-over” region of northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. There he 
finds building material, fencing and fuel 
at hand for the taking, abundant natural 
pasture for his stock, nearby markets for 
all his produce, work in the woods for 
himself and team during the winter 
(when the prairie farmer is idle) and 
game, and wild fruits to add to the food- 
supply. But even under conditions such 
as these, it takes money to make a be- 
ginning, the amount depending on the 
terms of sale, the circumstances of the 
family, the location selected, and the 
amount of marketable timber on the land. 
Based on the experience of many, it may 
be said as a general proposition that a 
man of energy who has saved up three 
or four hundred dollars can, by careful 
management, move into the country and, 
establish himself on this class of land. 
But the lack of this necessary cash capital 
is the barrier which keeps back very 
many who would gladly become inde- 
pendent of wages by getting next to the 
soil. 

Living, as I do, in the Northwest, and 
seeing thousands of acres of fertile land 
lying out in the sun and rain waiting to 
produce abundant crops when labor shall 
be applied for clearing and cultivation, I 
cannot help thinking that some of this 
land ought to be used while it is cheap,— 
first to employ idle labor, and second to 
be sold in small tracts to those so em- 
ployed who might desire land and a 
home of their own. Our remaining land- 
supply should not be wholly monopolized 
by “him that hath.” The fellow who is 
down should be given a chance also. 

Any successful attempt to bring land 
and labor together must have a business 
basis, whether it has a philanthropic mo- 
tive back of it or not. That is, it would 
be vastly better for the beneficiaries of 
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such a movement to understand from the 
outset that they would not be treated as 
objects of charity, but strictly on busi- 
ness principles, except as they might be 
given an unusual opportunity to make a 
start. Self-help would have to be the 
keynote so far as the laborer is con- 
cerned, and a reasonable return for the 
investment would be necessary to give 
permanence to the undertaking. 

Starting out with the complements, 
land and labor,)and assuming that there 
is something in the idea that they should 
be brought together, can it be done actu- 
ally and profitably under present condi- 
tions? The first essential is productive 
land, cheap in its unimproved condition 
and valuable after labor has been applied 
to it, such increase in value to exceed 
the cost of improvement. Doubtless 
there is land of this kind to be had in 
various parts of the country, but I shall 
confine myself to the situation with which 
I am familiar. At the present time, 
plenty of good land, well located as to 
railroads and markets, can be had in 
my own state, Wisconsin, at from $10 to 
$12.50 per acre. It is now covered with 
some living timber and with the stumps 
of a former forest. The expense of 
clearing varies from $15 to $30 an acre, 
depending on the character of the land 
and the methods employed. Because of 
the strong markets and the products that 
can be profitably raised, this land, when 
brought under cultivation, has been 
found to produce even higher net returns 
from a given acreage than land in the 
older settled parts of the country, where 
land is valued at $125 to $150 per acre. 
Even at half such valuation, there is a 
considerable margin for profit in the 
mere process of clearing. One instance 
may be given to illustrate this, as well 
as to show what may be done on a small 
acreage. A settler recently came from 
Iowa to Wisconsin and bought land 
twenty miles from Superior and Duluth 
at $12.50 per acre. He cleared ten acres 
in time to put seven into potatoes the 
first season, and harvested a crop of four- 
teen hundred bushels which he sold at 
fifty cents a bushel. This quick return 
from a small acreage put him upon his 
feet and caused him to value his im- 
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proved land at $75 per acre, although he 
says it cost him only $27.50 an acre to 
buy and clear it. 

If it can be successfully demonstrated 
that it is profitable to clear land of this 
character, it would seem to be feasible 
to help people over the “rub” of making 
a start by employing men to do clear- 
ing and then give them an opportunity 
to buy portions of the land on contract, 
at a price covering the original cost, 
the expense put upon it, and a reason- 
able profit to the investor. It would fur- 
nish work at the outset, which the man 
without means must have, and would 
bring him in close touch with the con- 
ditions of the country in which he in- 
tended to acquire a home. He would be- 
come familiar with the work required of 
a settler and could make a beginning on 
far less expenditure of money than if 
he moved into the country an _ entire 
stranger. He would also have an incen- 
tive to hard work and economy in keep- 
ing down the cost of improvements on 
land he expected to purchase. There is 
nothing like land-ownership to arouse 
latent ambition. The old fable of An- 
taeus, who was invincible when in con- 
tact with the Earth, his mother, but was 
easily strangled when lifted from her, has 
a fundamental truth in it. Many a man 
would have new life and hope put into 
him if he could see a little home ahead 
where he could be independent of chance 
wages. 

Practically all improvement of land in 
the “cut-over” region has been done by 
comparatively poor men, because it took 
less money to make a start there than 
elsewhere, and what they lacked in cash 
capital could be made up in hard work, 
with something to do the year around. 
Hundreds of settlers, now in comfort- 
able circumstances, made a beginning in 
this way. An instance in our own county 
may be cited as typical of the class. A 
colored man left the city a few years ago 
and settled upon a_ heavily-timbered 
“forty,” fifteen miles from market. He 
had just enough money at the outset to 
make a payment on his land, put up a 
log house, and secure a team. He began 
his clearing at once and supported his 
family for a time on the proceeds of: 
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cordwood hauled to the city. It was 
hard work, and he was handicapped by 
the long haul; but he kept at it, and by 
an intelligent use of his land he has be- 
come known as one of the most success- 
ful farmers of the county. Strawberry 
culture is one of his specialties, and a 
field of an acre and a quarter, all propa- 
gated from twelve plants originally given 
him, pays him annually something over 
$600. This and other sources of income 
have enabled him to add forty acres more 
to his farm, and he is now independent. 
If it is practicable at all to bring land 
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and labor together, it must be done es- 
sentially under these conditions,—cheap 
land, well located ; considerable labor re- 
quired to put it in condition for cultiva- 
tion; increase in value by the improve- 
ment exceeding the cost; a good market 
for a variety of products; a class of prod- 
ucts such that a small acreage will sup- 
port a family. There is plenty of such 
land available. Ought it to be put with- 
in reach of some of those who cannot 
hope to obtain any of it under present 
conditions? 


Poverty and Insurance for the Unemployed’ 


Belle Lindner Israels 


New York 


Insurance for the unemployed is a 
comparatively new question. During the 
last decade it has attracted much atten- 
tion in Germany and in nearly all of the 
more progressive countries it has re- 
ceived consideration. 

Investigation of the question as it af- 
fects Germany was consequent upon a 
resolution passed in the Reichstag in 
January 31, 1902, by which the chancellor 
of the empire was requested to appoint a 
special commission to conduct a careful 
inquiry into the systems of insurance of 
this character in existence up to this time, 
and to formulate a plan for their efficient 
development. This resolution was finally 
referred to the Imperial Bureau of Statis- 
tics in November of the same year and, 
in complying with its provisions, the De- 
partment of Labor Statistics made an in- 
vestigation of the systems in vogue in 
Germany and in foreign countries, with 
a thoroughness never attempted prior to 
that time. 

The results of this investigation were 
published in three volumes in 1906 under 
the title: The Present Arrangements for 
Insurance Against the Lack of Employ- 
ment in Foreign Countries and in the 
German Empire. Part I, Insurance 
Against the Results of Lack of Employ- 
ment. Part II, The Status of Co-opera- 
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tive Employment Bureaus in the Ger- 
man Empire (Public and Private). Part 
III, Appendix to Part I; Statistics, Laws, 
Ordinances and Statutes compiled by the 
Imperial Statistical Bureau, Department 
of Labor Statistics, Karl Heymans, Pub- 
lisher, Berlin, 1906. 

Charitable relief is the oldest form of 
care of the unemployed. Toa certain ex- 
tent it was the mother of all care espe- 
cially at a time when labor organizations 
were but little developed and not in a 
position to help their members over a sea- 
son of idleness. Most laboring people 
are without appreciable means and de- 
pendent upon their work, and a consider- 
able number are not in a position to save 
such amounts as will suffice to support a 
family for any length of time. Conse- 
quently the tendency of any long period 
of idleness is toward poverty; even 
though in actual practice the credit of 
the storekeeper, the consumer’s society 
or the landlord enables many individuals 
to avoid this condition. 

Poverty easily drags the poor man 
down, weakens him physically, diminishes 
his moral resistance, makes him less valu- 
able as a working force, and frequently 
leads to lack of employment, as at every 
crisis or industrial depression the medi- 
ocre working men and women are the 
first to be dismissed. In individual cases 
it is often difficult to determine if pov- 
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erty is the result of idleness, or idleness 
the result of poverty. In this connection 
the portion of the report of the commis- 
sion of inquiry dealing with the condi- 
tion of the unemployed in Basle is spe- 
cially instructive. In the Canton of Basle 
the work for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the unemployed assumed, to a 
large extent, the character of charitable 
relief, “as among those registered there 
were many cases in which it was difficult 
to determine if the straits in which the 
workers found themselves should be at- 
tributed to lack of employment or general 
poverty caused by a large number of chil- 
dren, intemperate habits, laziness or un- 
fitness for work.” This interdependence 
of lack of work and poverty is empha- 
sized by the facts contained in the Basle 
report: “that among the unemployed 
there is a regular clientele without work 
a greater part of the time as well as a 
large number who, while receiving the 
help on account of such condition, are 
also the recipients of charitable relief 
through the ordinary channels.” 
Insurance for the unemployed is about 
fifteen years old. Up to that time the in- 
terdependence of poverty and lack of 
work was considered axiomatic as a con- 
dition which could not be avoided by any 
assistance towards self-help. Private 
charity supplemented public relief and 
where these ended the church and the 
province bore the burden, or various re- 
ligious organizations created work for the 
unemployed during times of greatest de- 
pression. In a number of German states 
the acceptance of public relief made the 
situation even more oppressive as the 
forfeiture of certain political rights was 
one of the conditions imposed. Co-inci- 
dent with the beginnings of the labor or- 
ganizations about 1890, the views of the 
workingmen on these questions under- 
went a change. In the struggle for po- 
litical rights they felt these conditions 
particularly oppressive, which caused 
them to lose part of such rights, if by 
reason of undeserved loss or lack of em- 
ployment they became dependents on 
charity or if they were compelled to join 
the ranks of the poor for whose support 
the public made itself responsible. From 
the point of view of the workingmen, it 
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was the duty of the state to provide work 
in case of enforced lack of employment 
or to support the unemployed. In Swit- 
zerland they even made a formal but un- 
successful demand upon the government 
for the recognition of this principle. 
The formation of a system for secur- 
ing employment was, therefore, the first 
move of organizations beyond the mere 
giving of relief. During the past fifteen 
vears Germany has witnessed a develop- 
ment in this direction which, though in- 
complete and insufficient still, goes much 
further than it was thought possible at 
the beginning of the movement; as on 
one side through the public agencies the 
conditions of enforced idleness are being 
met by organized systems of securing 
work, so on the other hand the system 
of self-help has been inaugurated by the 
labor organizations through which the 
workingmen support such of their own 
number as are unemployed. Although at 
its inception this work was started from 
a purely charitable point of view, it grad- 
ually became evident that the support of 
the men out of work not only helped the 
unemployed but also reacted to the ad- 
vantage of others who had employment, 
as the unemployed men no longer under- 
bid the actual workers in the labor mar- 
ket. It was also demonstrated that it 
was a valuable instrument in furthering 
the workingman’s policy of maintaining 
the standard of living. This form of 
self-help owes its development during 
the last ten years to the recognition of 
its value as an economic factor, which is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1904 the 
English labor unions spent three and one- 
half million dollars and the German labor 
organizations about half a million dol- 
lars for the support of the unemployed. 
The workingmen and the public 
agencies simultaneously attacked the 
problem of separation between help for 
the unemployed and the care of the poor. 
Assistance given as charity was refused 
by the workingmen in cases of enforced 
idleness, and a strict separation was de- 
manded between assistance required by 
reason of lack of means and such sup- 
port of the unemployed as would prevent 
poverty taking root. The giving of alms 
was rejected as a solution of the prob- 
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lem and, in consequence, ideas crystal- 
lized themselves in a demand for a system 
of public insurance for the unemployed 
which would, in conception and in fact, 
most strictly separate itself from the com- 
mon forms of charitable relief. 

In recognition of this fact all further 
development rejected any semblance of 
relief and to-day in practice the two di- 
visions are very sharply differentiated. 
On the one side there are the unorgan- 
ized workmen who possess neither the 
initiative nor the capability to subscribe 
to the treasuries for the unemployed, and 
who are therefore the first to become the 
victims of charity in case the effort to 
secure work for them, or to put them in 
the way of finding it proves unsuccess- 
ful. On the other side are the organized 
workmen who help themselves either 
through their unions or as subscribers to 
funds for the unemployed, and who strict- 
ly avoid communication with ordinary 
relief agencies. 

Mixed forms of relief-giving as prac- 
ticed by the Basle Commission for the 
Unemployed are regarded as an unfor- 
tunate solution of the difficulty even by 
those participating, and the report of this 
commission makes it plain that absolute 
separation is now demanded so that in- 
surance for the unemployed and the giv- 
ing of charity shall have no connecting 
link. 

In contra-distinction to public relief- 
giving in Germany, we can cite but one 
positive factor giving the figures for the 
relief of the unemployed as distributed by 
the labor organizations which in 1904 
disbursed about half a million dollars and 
during 1905 these figures, together with 
travelling expenses, reached $750,000.00. 
It is true, however, that this comparison 
is not altogether reliable. The care of 
the poor and the expenditure required for 
the purpose necessarily deal largely with 
the solution of the problem which must 
remain within the province of relief- 
giving, even in the complete attainment 
of a satisfactory system of insurance for 
the unemployed. The sick poor, fami- 
lies of habitual drunkards or those with 
an unusually large number of children, 
homes left destitute by the death of the 
bread winner, the burial of the dead, and 
similar cases are all problems that go 
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much further than the confines of relief 
for the unemployed even when drawn as 
wide as possible. It is useful, however, 
to know how large a field must remain 
in any case for charity and poor-relief, 
so that the knowledge of these difficulties 
will assist in bounding any scheme for 
carrying out a system of insurance for 
the unemployed. 

In the presentation of the conclusions 
reached by the official report in the Na- 
tional Labor Journal, the solutions hith- 
erto tried in the field of insurance for the 
unemployed are divided into four groups: 
self-help, obligatory insurance, facultative 
insurance, and assistance to self-help 
from public funds under conditions re- 
quiring the forfeiture of private insur- 
ance. These divisions as made in the offi- 
cial report, are also useful as a guide to 
their final consideration. 

Obligatory insurance is the only one 
which does away with initiative and re- 
places it by compulsion. It premises 
experience to show that the workman 
does not provide for times of enforced 
idleness, either because he is not in a 
position to do so or because of neglect. 
Compulsion in this direction is the foun- 
dation of the other great German labor 
insurance organizations, and it is there- 
fore probable that all projects through 
which an attempt is being made to solve 
the question are more or less committed 
to the idea of obligatory insurance. The 
difficulties which face an obligatory solu- 
tion through the labor organizations are 
only comparatively larger than those to 
be found in other forms of insurance. 

It requires a considerable measure of 
foresight to participate in a facultative 
workingmen’s fund requiring regular 
payment of dues for the support of the 
organization in addition to the payments 
necessary to carry out the work of self- 
help. This measure of efficiency, fore- 
sight and initiative will always be present, 
at least to a limited extent, even though 
no difficulties face the organizations in 
securing the opportunities for self-help. 
It is to be presumed that every indication 
of growth on the part of the organization 
will show a corresponding growth in the 
development of the methods of self- 
help. 
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The growth of the organization will 
be governed to only a small extent by 
the giving of public subsidies. In the 
main it is dependent upon other factors 
but with no closer connection with the 
question of insurance for the unem- 
ployed, thereby indicating the narrow 
limitations of a system which would 
attempt to solve this question by sub- 
sidizing the methods of self-help, inaug- 
urated by the working classes., Under 
these systems of self-help aid is given 
only to those who by participation are 
already helping themselves, and not to 
those who do not help themselves and 
who have no power to do so. All of 
these solutions leave these classes to be 
dealt with first and last by systems of 
charity and poor relief. The greatest 
efficiency is therefore reached by obli- 
gatory insurance, as it is far more reach- 
ing in its effect, although its execution 
presents the most difficulties, due to the 
fact that the determination of the worthy 
unemployed is particularly difficult, as in 
practice it is complicated by the fact that 
the deserving man not being indicated by 
any outward sign, requires special investi- 
gation. 

Public insurance for the unemployed 
should and would generally insure only 
against involuntary and undeserved lack 
of employment on the part of efficient 
men caused by absence of work. This 
system would by no means insure against 
every lack of employment. It would only 
protect against that which is dependent 
upon industrial conditions and not upon 
personal disposition, dealings or expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the indi- 
vidual who is unemployed. Upon the 
proportion to which this may be proven 
depends the right to assistance. 

The aim of this insurance is accom- 
plished when the individual is directed 
towards suitable employment, and the 
proof of undeserved lack of employment 
on the part of the man who is worthy 
of assistance is his acceptance of this 
work. 

As standards are in a large measure 
a matter of dispute, a consistent deter- 
mination of the beginning, duration and 
end of a period of lack of employment, 
having a depressing effect upon industrial 
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conditions, is difficult in the case of each 
workman, as these standards are not al- 
ways outwardly recognizable, and al- 
though the control which obligatory in- 
surance gives operates through general 
conditions, it still exercises an unusually 
large influence in the individual cases. 

Insurance for the unemployed is dif- 
ferentiated from other forms of insur- 
ance in that it would not operate in occa- 
sional instances but only to meet an 
industrial condition affecting the mass, 
and although this makes it easier to de- 
termine the exact time when actual lack 
of work begins, it makes the control of 
its duration and its end more difficult as 
the important thing to be guarded against 
in obligatory insurance is that it shall 
not become an incentive to simulation and 
deceit on the part of the lazy and ineff- 
cient at the expense of the industrious 
and efficient. 

This suggests what it might mean in 
Berlin when, even at a moderate esti- 
mate (using but one-half of the figures 
of 1902, taken under an uyfortunate 
combination of circumstances) it would 
be necessary to exercise daily control over 
30,000 unemployed, to know their identi- 
ty and their secondary occupations and, in 
addition, whether suitable work could or 
could not be found for each one of them. 
If in your conception of workingmen’s 
insurance you take in the entire laboring 
population so as to include women and 
those who work at home, the problem of 
control increases in the same ratio. The 
control is unequal to the burdens to be 
put upon it. Even if it can be exercised 
over the enormous area reached by the 
employment bureau, which is not at all 
certain, it still does not indicate anything 
which could be taken as definitely indi- 
cating the real existence of a condition 
of lack of work. To be complete this 
control would have to be exercised 
through supervision outside the usual 
channels and in the home, which could 
hardly be carried out practically and 
against which the workmen themselves 
would protest. Where there is no bu- 
reau for finding work this supervision 
soon reaches its limit. 

For the same reasons supervision of 
workmen in the same trade is inefficient 
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in places where there are no organiza- 
tions whatever, and in the case of unor- 
ganized men who are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 

This solution, which in itself seems to 
be the most efficient, has therefore to 
overcome many internal difficulties in the 
matter of supervision, in compelling the 
acceptance of work and in deciding upon 
requests for assistance. It has only been 
tried once in St. Gall, and there it failed 
probably through insufficient organiza- 
tion, but certainly because of the innate 
difficulties bound up with its operation 
and indicated in this statement. 

This situation appears to show that the 
carrying out of a system of obligatory 
insurance is accompanied by the maxi- 
mum number of diffictilties, and that 
other solutions are only possible where 
self-help hasealready assisted or has at 
least made a beginning in that direction, 
and we are still faced by the problem: 
How is it possible to replace the giving 
of charity and poor relief where the in- 
dividual initiative necessary to make pro- 
vision for the future is wanting? 

An illustration of the significant re- 
sults obtained by the employment bureau 
is furnished by the Cologne Unemployed 
Insurance Fund, whose bureau has suc- 
ceeded in providing almost every member 
who got out of work with permanent or 
temporary employment. In the year 
1905-6, 1,087 members of this fund, 
74 3/10 per cent of the membership, 
were out of work. Of these 123 received 
permanent work during waiting time 
and 902 received temporary occupation, 
so that only 41 of those insured remained 
without work during the entire time un- 


’ der discussion, and the fund was com- 


pelled to pay for only 13,414 unemployed 
days, whereas the claims of the insured, 
had the employment bureau not secured 
work for them, would have covered 
42,128% days. The results of the work 
of this employment bureau lightened the 
burden of the fund by two-thirds, a proof 
that insurance for the unemployed can- 
not be separated from the finding of em- 
ployment, and that the building up of the 
employment bureau is of the utmost im- 
portance, not only in any system of in- 
surance but in dealing with the entire 
question of the unemployed. 

The programs that have been worked 
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out for the German empire by the scien- 
tists and other interested students almost 
all include either self-help and its sub- 
sidization or obligatory insurance. Facul- 
tative insurance for the unemployed is 
not considered as a universal solution of 
the problem. The schemes of Elm and 
the Correspondenz-blatt der Gewerk- 
schaften include the first principle, while 
those of Lischendoerfer, Herkner, Za- 
cher, Buschmann, Molkenbuhr and Son- 
nermann accept the obligatory principle. 
Doctor Freund, Fanny Imle and Berndt 
recommend a middle course. 

Insurance for the sick is necessarily 
local in its application. In Germany 
it is made up in round numbers of 23,000 
separate funds and this minute sub-di- 
vision causes it to appear unsuitable for 
service in the field required by the unem- 
ployed. 

Likewise, although accident insurance, 
as a special qualification, has association 
with the workmen whom it covers, it 
nevertheless is organized upon a local 
foundation, and, with the method govern- 
ing the composition of its directorate, 
it could not be easily handled so as to 
form a useful addition to a system of 
insurance for the unemployed. Invalid 
and old age insurance misses every| in- 
trinsic relation to the workman without 
which any insurance for the unemployed 
seems very difficult of accomplishment. 

The result does not seem any more 
hopeful in this direction, if we take into 
consideration the fact that these systems 
were called into being in their time for 
the purpose of satisfying totally different 
needs, and that their use in the insurance 
under consideration would be like graft- 
ing a new flower on an old tree. Appar- 
ently the question of insurance for the 
unemployed will be handled internation- 
ally in the most diverse ways. France 
and Norway have taken the lead, and in 
Denmark definitely formulated proposi- 
tions are under consideration. On the 
other hand Belgium and Switzerland 
have held themselves aloof, while in Eng- 
land the procedure is in another direc- 
tion. Holland is trying some forms. 

The question will apparently be a live 
one during the next decade and every 
contribution to its classification will make 
its solution easier. 


Turkey’s Debt to the West 


Lewis E. Palmer 


New York 


Up in the hill country of Turkey not 
far from the terminus of the only rail- 
road that runs from Constantinople 
to the interior,—the Constantinople- 
Bagdad Railroad,—is the town of Chal- 
gara. Both the railroad and the town 
belong to a time that is past. One who 
has ridden on the railroad says ironically 
that if the day’s ride becomes tiresome, 
the monotony may be broken, at times, 


considered in recent articles the effect 
of occidental civilization on the orient as 
seen in India, Siam and Persia. Here is 
an instance of what eastern education is 
doing for Chalgara. 

Mianzara Caprielian, a graduate of the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, visited Chalgara, having heard by 
chance of the village, and after a two 
weeks’ stay gave up her home and with 
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by running alongside the cars and pick- 
ing the wild. flowers that border the 
tracks. Chalgara is a town of 30,000 
people, with no telegraph and no postal 
service. There are no industries, except 
primitive agriculture. A fourth of the 
population has a form of tuberculosis, 
really a filth contagion resembling lep- 
fOsy, S : | 
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a loom, some furniture, a stove and a few 
books, rented a room and started a set- 
tlement. Since July she has been at Chal- 
gara, where she conducts a morning 
school for twenty-five girls. The women 
are learning to sew and to keep their 
homes in some semblance of order. The 
men are being taught to read, and are 
also receiving elementary lessons in as- 
tronomy, as they begged to have the 
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causes of the sea- 
sons and day and 
night explained to 
them. In the few 
months of the séet- 
tlement’s existence 
the founder writes 
that a marked 
change can be seen 
in the town. 

In many respects 
the larger and bet- 
ter known cities of 
Turkey are held 
down by the same 
customs that bind Chalgara. 
of child labor is indolence. Industries 
are not promoted in any way. Not a 
factory is built, and not a railroad is 
planned without the government’s per- 
mission, which it is difficult to obtain. 

Beggars are never olaeatin in Tur- 
key. The story is told (and they say it 
is true) about an American lady who by 
mistake gave a beggar of Constantinople 
a gold piece. The man had left his post 
when she returned, but one of his col- 
leagues told her where he “resided.” It 
was a fine house and at the door was a 
servant who politely informed the lady 
that “my master is dressing. He will be 
down soon.” And then the well-groomed 
beggar, dressed for dinner, appeared and 
gladly returned the gold piece, exclaim- 
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ing in the meanwhile that such mistakes 
were highly embarrassing. 

The western vice of drunkenness has 
not reached Turkey in any appreciable 
extent. Wine is used freely, but there is 
little or no drunkenness in the streets. 
Very little opium is used and there is no 
drug evil. 

The people of the cities are not protect- 
ed from disease (except cholera and 
plague) by the authorities. Quarantine 
is well carried out when necessary, but 
sanitary laws are not in existence even in 
Constantinople; yet the life is so much 
out of doors, that the swift currents of 
the Bosphorus and the breezes from the 
Marmora and Black Sea join in helping 
to keep back contagion. The surround- 


| ing country is still Asia Minor the beau- 


tiful of which Xenophon wrote and there 
are no evil conditions that could not be 
met and overcome. 

The American 
‘College for Girls 
set high on the 
hills of Constanti- 
nople is doing a 
great work in 
sending out ‘train- 
ed workers who 
are helping to 
bring western civ- 
ilization to Asia 
Minor. 

In the wilds of 
Albania, still under 
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the control of Turkey, two graduates are 
at work in the only school for girls in the 
country in which the language is Al- 
banian, translating school text books into 
the native tongue. Many Bulgarian girls 
have returned to their homes and have 
established centers of cultivation in Bul- 
garia. Fifteen nationalities are enrolled 
in the college which includes Persia, 
Greece and Russia in its field of work. 
It was started ag a high school in 1871, 
and received its college charter in. 1890. 
It is the only cosmopolitan college for 
women in Eastern Europe or Western 
Asia. At present the courses are largely 
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academic, but the trustees are planning 
to start courses in the simple industrial 
arts, in connection with the preparatory 
classes of the college. Another future 
work lies in the establishment of a school 
for nurses which may develop into a med- 
ical school in a country where women 
doctors are necessary, because male phy* 
sicians are not welcomed. in Turkish 
harems. 

It is by such means as the American 
College for Girls that the best culture and 
civilization of the West is helping to 
bring the best from the East. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS ON THE HILL. 


Wards of the State in Australia 


Alice Henry 
Chicago 


Of all Australia’s social experiments 
there is none more deserving the atten- 
tion of reformers in other countries than 
the work for the neglected child. That 
so little has been heard of it outside 
Australia is-due, by a strange contra- 
diction, to the very quality which is its 
highest claim to commendation, the fact 
that it is national and not philanthropic. 


Instead of constant appeals to private 
benevolence to support child-saving institu- 
tions or organizations, there is a government 
department which is responsible for every- 
thing connected with the children thrown on 
public charity as destitute, neglected, uncon- 


trollable or delinquent. The cost of them 
is a charge on the general revenue, and not 
on local rating. This independence of char- 
itable aid is the cause why in Australia 
where the principles and the administration 
of child-saving are the best in the world 
there is no literature on the subject. The 
books and pamphlets, properly illustrated, 
in England and America are legion, because 
ie | their means public benevolence was stim- 
ulated. 


Now, however, there is at last at hand 
a complete account of the history and 
present developments of child-saving in 
Australia. State Children in Australia,* 


UThis book may be obtained through the agent gen- 
eral for South Australia, London. 


MISS CLARK 


by Catherine Helen Spence, published by 
the State Children’s Department of South 
Australia, supplies the want. 

South Australia, the central state of 
the commonwealth, was the first British 
colony which was colonized on a plan. 
Neither the convict nor the adventurer 
had any share in its founding and the 
idealism of its founders, such men as Sir 
William Molesworth and Edward Wake- 
field, has been amply justified by re- 
sults. The plan was that of a country of 
homes and of colonists mutually helpful. 
So that one of the first self-imposed 
duties of the State Immigration Depart- 
ment was to care for the new arrivals, to 
help them to find work, and in case of 
sickness or the death or desertion of the 
father of a family, to see that the sick 
or the children were cared for. 

From this recognition of simple 
primitive communal duties, has grown 
the present system of state care for chil- 
dren, and although South Australia pos- 
sesses by far the most complete as it had 
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the earliest arrangements for this pur- 
pose, still the same general principles 
hold good in all the states. 

As time went on and the number of 
children orphaned or deserted decreased 
in numbers, the evils of having them 
brought up in the Destitute Asylum, 
which was very like a workhouse, 
strongly impressed Miss Emily Clark, 
a cousin of Miss Florence and Miss 
Rose Davenport Hill, and at her sug- 
gestion an auxiliary society was formed 
which, following the Scotch plan, had 
the children boarded out in families. 
After fourteen years the plan was found 
so successful that a new government 
department was created in 1887 under 
the superintendence of the State Chil- 
dren’s Council. For the organization of 
this Miss Clark and Miss Spence, both 
active members of the boarding out so- 
siety, were mainly responsible. 

The central idea of the South Austra- 
lian system is that for the ordinary child 
deprived of its own home a home with 
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carefully ‘chosen foster-parents, under 
the careful supervision of the officers of 
the department, makes the best substi- 
tute. But in these few words is contained 
a whole philosophy. Adoption is not 
favored save in the exceptional cases that 
now and then present themselves. The 
children have only the community to 
look to to befriend them. If it is for 
the community to accept that moral re- 
sponsibility it is for the community like- 
wise to shoulder the financial burden. 
Also it is firmly believed in Australia 
that when the state pays for the care of 
its child it is in a position to insist 
upon a higher standard of care than 
where the child is adopted. But, and this 
is the point often overlooked by enthu- 
iastic advocates of boarding out all over 
the world, if widely. scattered family 
homes are to be inspected at all a larger 
staff of inspectors are necessary than 
when the children are massed in great 
numbers in a few institutions. 

Just as in probation work an inade- 
quate staff of probation officers means 
~what Homer Folks calls “attenuated pro- 
bation,” so an immense national and com- 
prehensive system of boarding-out im- 
plies frequent visits by competent and 
sympathetic officials if you are not going 
to have “attenuated inspection.” 

Each child must be visited at least once 
in every three months alternately by a 
man and a woman inspector. Besides this 
there are ladies’ committees whose mem- 
bers also pay visits between times and 
the local health officer and the school 
teacher who are expected to report to 
the department illnesses or absence. 
When the compulsory age is past and the 
child begins to earn, oversight is still 
maintained. 

These South Australian workers early 
learned that the distinction between the 
neglected child and the delinquent is 
often a very shadowy one, so that the 
nominal delinquent may be placed in a 
family home and the incorrigible, though 
no police offence may be laid to his 
credit, may be for a time at least a far 
better subject for institutional care. The 
_reformatories and industrial schools for 
both boys and girls are reserved for the 
strictly difficult cases who are beyond 
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the powers of the average house-mother 


to deal with. 


South Australia has to its credit that 
it was the first country to have a legally 
constituted juvenile court or children’s 
court, as it is termed there. It grew out 
of the Boston plan of separate hearings 
and was in operation in 1890 informally, 
and by 1896 a comprehensive system 
had been worked out and placed on the 
statute book. The cases are always 
heard in private, neither principals nor 
witnesses in one case knowing anything 
about any other case. 

There are other features about the 
work of the department that are unique. 
The problem of the illegitimate infant 
is treated in a way that no other country, 
and as far as I know but one city, | 
approaches. If the mother of such an 
infant has to board out her baby, she 
may do so with a licensed foster mother. 


Before the baby is placed with her the 


home must be visited and passed, and the 
personal suitability of the nurse and her 
family approved. Further, except in 
rare cases, only one infant may be placed 
in one family, the idea being that one 
baby as an addition to a working class 
family will receive all the advantages 
and much of the affection that comes 
naturally to the baby in any decent home, 
the outings and the attention and petting 
of the older children. All this is impos- 
sible where several babies are taken 
and the nurse makes her whole living 
through them. The inspector, a woman, 
sees every child at least once every three 
weeks and oftener if a baby is ailing. 
This inspection continues till the child is 
two years old, and the visits of the in+ 
spector, who is also adviser and friend, 
are anxiously looked for and welcomed. 
The children are all hand-fed, and yet 
in a hot climate with a long summer, 
with children often born weakly and dis- 
eased, the death rate has been diminished 
by a half during the years in which this 
plan has been carried out. So far as 
Miss Spence has been able to discover, 
the city of Leipzig is the only other 
place which so thoroughly safeguards 
these tender lives. 

The general principles of state respon- 
sibility and state oversight, even where 
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societies and institutions may be privately 
supported, obtain in the other states, and 
they are one by one approaching South 
Australia’s ideals. New South Wales 
only inspects where more than one in- 
fant is boarded in one family, but on the 
other hand carries on the inspection at 
lengthening intervals up to the age of 
seven. Victoria’s newly passed “infant 
life protection act,” which has abolished 
many abuses, orders inspection of the 
same class of infants up till the age of 
five. In that state they are now for the 
first time placed under the care of the 
Department for Neglected Children, it 
having long been a distress to Victorian 
women that such unfortunate little ones 
have been under the inspection of the 
police. All payments also must be made 
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through the department. New South 
Wales is the only other state which 
manages the department with the aid 
of a council or controlling board. In 
the next of the states the secretary is the 
sole responsible head under a cabinet 
minister who has to make report to the 
state legislature. 

Miss Spence concludes her illumin- 
ating book with these words: 

We may hope that in a better social order 
the number of children thrown on the state 
will diminish and the natural home, the so- 
cial unit; will be increasingly the best home 
for children. Even so, let that good time 
come; but it will be hastened and not hin- 
dered by the care which has been secured for 
the children of the state and which I am 
proud to say characterizes the administra- 


tion dealing with children in all the states 
of the commonwealth. 


Famine Relief Work in Russia 


Samuel J. Barrows 


Secretary of the American Famine Relief Committee 


Russia is a land of problems. You 
can hardly turn to any point of the so- 
cial compass without meeting them. They 
are political, industrial, economic, edu- 
cational; they are also philanthropic. 
Give Russia the best government in the 
world and while some political problems 
would promptly be settled there would 
still be enough other problems, educa- 
tional and economic, to furnish occupa- 
tion for all the statesmen she could de- 
velop for some years to some. 

In going through Russia last summer 
I felt everywhere the pressure of these 
problems, some of them heavy enough; 
but I also experienced a feeling of relief. 
Not only was a large load taken from my 
own shoulders, but a heavier load has 
been lifted from the shoulders of the 
Russian people. A brave, determined 
fight had been waged against a danger- 
ous famine; and though the suffering 
and loss of life were not insignificant, 
the battle was won. It was another vic- 
tory for the humane sentiment and for 
organized. modern philanthropy. With- 
out it many thousands of lives would 
have been lost. The famine was driven 


back almost inch by inch and at last dis- 
appeared before the smiling fields of the 
new harvest. How delightful it was as 
we sailed down the Volga to Samara and 
Saratoff and crossed the Russian steppes, 
to see the waving grain in the fields 
and the peasants reaping the harvest! As 
they took off their hats and greeted the 
passing strangers riding through villages 
and across fields, these hardy, industri- 
ous peasants hardly suspected the inter- 
est which these travelers had in grateful 
signs of relief and prosperity. It will 
take a long time to recover from the cold 
shadow of the famine. Many homes will 
not only be devoid of comforts, but of 
bright eyes and prattling tongues, for 
the mortality of children was great; but 
it was a relief to know that the new crop 
would be sufficient for the coming year 
and render unnecessary the maintenance 
of kitchens to keep alive thousands of 
people. Of course, a new harvest by no 
means settles all the difficulties of the 
Russian peasant. Too many thousand of 
them live, for the most part, from year 
to year within the zone of destitution, or 
too near the line of dependency. Relief 
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in this direction must be sought along 
educational and industrial lines. 

The full story of fighting the Russian 
famine ought to be written. It would 
present Russia to us in an aspect less fa- 
miliar than that in which she is most 
frequently presented to us. We know 
something of Russian politics, military 
life, Russian music, art and literature; 
but then we should have a new concep- 
tion of Russian philanthropy. I am sor- 
ry I have not the material to give even 
a sketch of the brave band of men and 
women who against apathy and indiffer- 
ence, developed, organized, secured and 
directed the resources which finally con- 
quered the famine. 

It was a matter of much regret to me 
that-I could not meet at St. Petersburg 
the president of the Free Russian Econ- 
omic Society and also Prince Lwvoff, 
president of the Central Zemstvo Com- 
mittee, to both of which organizations the 
American committee had sent most of 
its funds; but I arrived there after the 
battle was really won, and these earnest 
and devoted leaders, after weeks of anx- 
iety and exhaustive work, had gone away 
to take a needed rest. I did, however, 
have the satisfaction of seeing one emi- 
nent leader, Nicolas, Shishkoff, already 
familiar to many readers of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, who did more than 
anyone else to awaken interest in the 
United States in regard to the conditions 
in Russia. It was worth making a long 
journey to find him and his wife in 
their home in the province of Samara. I 
know now how long a journey it is from 
New York to Samara, and appreciate 
more the self sacrifice which induced Mr. 
Shishkoff to take it to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the English and American peo- 
ple. Going to the edge of the famine 
district I could see some of the scars 
which the famine had left behind it. 
That there were not more of them is due 
to the efficient way in which relief was 
organized and dispensed. 

At Samara I also saw Dr. Kennard, 
the English physician who supported by 
London Punch was devoting himself to 
the relief of the children, and his famine 
kitchens were still open. From different 
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friends I learned something of the per- 
sonnel of those engaged in the relief 
work, and the methods of working. I 
had to leave Russia before the meeting 
of the Central Zemstvo Committee, but 
correspondence with Mr. Shishkoff kept 
me informed as to its action. No mere 
exhibition of receipts and expenditures, 
however, can give an adequate idea of 


the enormous difficulties of the work. To  — 


deal with a problem like that of the San 
Francisco earthquake was indeed a great 
task. But while the sources of aid were 
equal to the length and breadth of the 
country, the calamity was confined to a 
small area. In Russia, however, the 
problem was inverted. The famine 
spread over the vast area and aid came 
from but a few centers. To organize re- 
lief work over an area one-third as large 
as the United States was a task of great 
magnitude. The same tests as to effi- 
ciency, expenditure, and result cannot be 
applied as to the relief of poverty or dis- 
tress in a small community. The Rus- 
sian famine organization was an emer- 
gency measure, and emergency methods 
had to be used in dealing with it. 

One of the first difficulties was in the 
political situation in Russia which di- 
verted the attention of the government on 
the one hand from relief measures, and 
on the other hand rendered difficult the 
work of organization among the famine 
workers. For like reasons the action of 
the Duma was greatly delayed. 

One of the first things to be done was 
to organize the relief societies into ef- 
fective co-operation. This was accom- 
plished by establishing a central relief 
committee with headquarters at St. Pe- 
tersburg, through which the claims of 
the different provinces were considered 
and relief distributed so as to avoid du- 
plication. 

The government bought grain and dis- 
tributed forty pounds a month to those 
needing it, through the minister of the 
interior and through the local police. 
In many cases this relief was badly ad- 
ministered. It fell into the hands of 
those who did not need it. Scandals 
arose. Among them was the case of 
Gourka, a minister of the crown whose 
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trial for the diversion or embezzlement 
of these funds was in progress when I 
was in Russia. 

The government did not establish fam- 
ine kitchens, and the allowance of forty 
pounds of grain a month was not given 
to those under fifty or over fifteen years 
of age, embracing the greater part of the 
working population. A child under ten 
years received but twenty pounds. Thus 
in a family the children up to fifteen were 
counted, and in a family of six or seven 
persons, but three or four received an 
allowance of grain. The working popu- 
lation had to depend largely upon pri- 
vate charity. 

In addition to the monthly allowance of 
grain which was distributed by the gov- 
ernment under the conditions described, a 
large part of the government money was 
used for the purchase of seed to sow the 
next crop. This seed was given in bulk, 
and the government generally paid a 
higher price for it than if the grain were 
bought through private agencies in the 
open market. Free seed is a form of 
Russian paternalism confined to famine 
years. While the amount distributed as 
a whole was large, the amount coming 
to any individual farmer was small. He 
received enough seed for two or three 
acres. If he had eight or ten acres he 
had to buy or beg the rest of the seed. 
The policy of the government was simply 
to give a sufficient quantity of seed to 
keep the family alive for the next year. 

Many of the evils which usually attend 
an extension of government relief ap- 
peared last summer in the distribution of 
seed. The government grain was bought 
by government officials and their agents, 
frequently by the governors of the prov- 
inces, who distributed the same through 
local chiefs, the village mayor being re- 
sponsible for the distribution in the vil- 
lages. Where the land was held in com- 
mon, as it is in a majority of Russian 
villages, all the landholders insisted in 
getting their share of the government 
grant. This grant was based simply on 
an estimate or census of needy families 
who alone were supposed to receive the 
crown grain. But as the result of the 
general distribution in villages the aver- 
age per capita was much reduced, so 
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that a needy family of five or six per- 
sons often received but fifty pounds. 
Prosperous peasants who had money in 
the bank or some grain in store, demand- 
ed their share in the distribution. This 
made it imperative that private societies 
should help the families inadequately 
supplied from the government grant. 
Strictly speaking forty pounds a month 
is just enough to keep a man alive. It 
makes sixty pounds of baked bread, or 
two pounds for twenty-four hours. This 
is a scant supply when divided among 
several persons in a family. 

Of the $80,000,000 spent by the gov- 
ernment, about $30,000,000 were spent 
for seed and about $50,000,000 for food. 
But a large deduction must be made for 
carrying and distribution. It is esti- 
mated that about twenty million people 
were in receipt of crown grain. 

The United Zemstvo organization 
sprang up during the Russian-Japanese 
war, which helped rather to increase the 
gap between the government and the peo- 
ple than to bridge it over. Popular sym- 
pathy went, however, to the wounded 
and sick. The Red Cross Society which 
has done such splendid work in the Unit- 
ed States and other countries fell under 
a cloud in Russia. The control and dis- 
bursement of the funds were in the 
hands of government officials. It was 
supposed that the society had a balance 
of some millions of roubles, accumulated 
between the Turkish war and the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war. The money, how- 
ever, could not be found. Under the dis- 
trust and criticism thus awakened, the 
Zemstvo Organization was formed, and 
between two and three million roubles (a 
rouble equals fifty-one cents) were col- 
lected. Prince Lvoff who has been so 
active in famine relief was a member of 
the committee which devoted itself large- 
ly to providing food for the sick and 
wounded who were taken from the fields. 
The main work was done in the rear of 
the army. When the war came to a 
close the society had a balance of fifty to 
seventy-five thousand dollars. A propo- 
sition made to the local Zemstvo com- 
mittees that instead of returning the 
money, it be applied to the Russian fam- 
ine was unanimously ratified. 
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The Zemstvo workers did not come to 
their task without experience, but in the 
very beginning they met the opposition 
of the government. In January, 1907, 
however, the government became con- 
vinced that it could not cope with the 
famine. Not that it could not raise 
money enough, but that it could not se- 
cure people who were competent and 
ee enough to do the work. The 

emstvo members freely gave their serv- 
ices and the work of supervising famine 
kitchens, seeing that the dinner was 
served hot and that relief went to those 
who needed it from early winter until 
the middle of July, was a long and diffi- 
cult task. The government on the other 
hand had to hire people, and whatever 
advantages the paid worker may have in 
normal conditions of organized charities, 
the official agents thus obtained could not 
compare in efficiency and devotion with 
the Zemstvo volunteers. 

It was under these circumstances, with 
a corps of devoted workers in every 
province, district, and village, but without 
means for their work, that Mr. Shishkoff, 
decided in December, 1906, to go to Eng- 
land and the United States to appeal for 
aid. It was not wntil just before his re- 
turn that the government really woke to 
the full needs of the situation and decided 
to give money to the very organization 
which the American committee had se- 
lected to distribute its funds. 

It is a satisfactory tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the charity workers that the 
government found after awhile that its 
own organization was far less able to 
cope with the situation, and so decided 
to recognize the Central Zemstvo Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated organizations 
and to work in co-operation with it. A 
central relief committee was organized 
under the presidency of Mr. Yermoloff, 
formerly minister of agriculture and later 
a member of the Council of the Empire. 
As members of the Crown Committee 
there were admitted the president of the 
Red Cross Society, the president of the 
Central Zemstvo Committee, Prince 
Lvoff, and Mr. Galkine-Wraskoy, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Empire, who 
had charge of government relief through 
the employment of peasants on public 
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works. The minister of the interior was 
also represented on the commission. This 
committee decided to make its distribu- 
tions through the three organizations 
represented. The sum of two million and 
a half dollars was given by the minister 
of the interior from the public treasury, 
The grant of the Duma was six million 
dollars. In all it is estimated that the 
government spent some eighty million 
dollars in famine relief. When a union 
was thus effected between the govern- 
ment and private charity things moved 
ort harmoniously and though there had 
been much suffering the greatest evils 
of the famine were averted. 

Among the active private relief or- 
ganizations I should mention the Free 
Economic Society made up of representa- 
tives from different organizations 
throughout the empire. This is an old 
organization commanding public confi- 
dence. Joined with it were representa- 
tives of the Teachers’ Association and the 
Pirogoff Society, a medical organization, 
and several others. These united socie- 
ties formed a Social Relief Society. An- 
other organization was the Moscow Agri- 
cultural Society. In order to avoid dupli- 
cation, the country was usually divided 
territorially. These organizations sup- 
plemented in many ways the work of the 
Zemstvo Society. 

Prince Lvoff, the president of the Zem- 
stvo Central Committee, is a landed pro- 
prietor, and for several years represented 
the province of Tula in the Zemstvo. He 
belongs to an old, though not a wealthy 
family, and has won universal confidence 
and trust by his work. Another promi- 
nent and devoted member of the Central 
Committee was Count Tolstoi, president 
of the Zemstvo Board of Oufa. Though 
bearing the same name as the great au- 
thor, he is not immediately related to him. 
Other members of the association were 
Golovine, the president of the second 
Duma; Princes Skahovaky and Chelno- 
koff, secretaries of the first and second 
Dumas; princes Ordeliani and Kongon- 
shoff, and Baron Miller, president of the 
Petersburg Zemstvo Board. 

Roughly speaking, the receipts of the 
Zemstvo Organization were about four 
million roubles, of which three million five 
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hundred thousand was expended in fam- 
ine relief, leaving a balance of about 
four hundred and fifty thousand in the 
hands of the committee. At the autumn 
meeting of the organization the accounts 
were carefully audited and everything 
was found correct. Nicolas Shishkoff 
was one of the auditing committee. A 
hundred and fifty thousand roubles were 
set apart for the continuance of famine 
relief in several provinces. The commit- 
tee is now considering in what form of 
relief work the balance of the money 
shall be expended. It is not difficult to 
find ways in which this money may be 
used for the relief of conditions growing 
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out of the famine or the poverty inci- 
dent to the congested provinces of Rus- 
sia, but the central committee, while 
agreeing as to measures, decided, with 
a conscientious and democratic regard 
for the local Zemstvos, to submit their 
plans to them for ratification. 

In visiting Russia it was a great sat- 
isfaction to know that not only had the 
American people shown their sympathy 
for the people of Russia by making a 
welcome contribution for famine relief, 
but that the money thus contributed was 
wisely and efficiently distributed through 
a conscientious and devoted committee. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham TJaylor 


THE VOICE OF LABOR HEARD 


In two significant ways in the past few 
weeks the voice of labor has sought the 
ear of the nation. One was the series of 
protest meetings inaugurated by the 
American Federation of Labor against 
the recent court decisions, the points of 
which were discussed in these columns 
one month ago. The other was the na- 
tional convention of the Socialist Party 
held in Chicago to draft a platform and 
nominate presidential candidates. 

Comparison of the trend of thought 
and of the significant utterances in these 
two camps of the labor movement af- 
fords striking contrast and even more 
striking similarity. The one organiza- 
tion, with its federation of craft unions, 
has sought betterment of working condi- 
tions principally through direct dealing 
with employers and through urging spe- 
cific laws upon national and state legis- 
latures, avoiding participation in cam- 
paign politics. The failure to secure de- 
sired results in these ways, especially 
from Congress, drove the Federation of 
Labor into political campaigns in sup- 
port of friendly congressmen and in op- 
position to those who voted against labor 
bills. The past two years have seen in- 


creasing activity by the federation along 
these political lines. The situation created 
by the recent court decisions has given 
immense impetus to this labor invasion of 
the political field. The success of the 
British trade unions in securing legis- 
lation, through active political effort to 
counteract the effect of the Taff-Vale 
decision, has spurred labor in this coun- 
try to increased hope that it may accom- 
plish similar results by similar tactics. 
The series of meetings in the large cities 
of the country is regarded as the open- 
ing gun in a systematic scheme of polit- 
ical effort. While not much was said as 
to possible labor candidates, great em- 
phasis was laid at the Chicago mass 
meeting upon the necessity of making 
trade unionists realize that politically 
they must be independent of the old 
parties and must be ready to act as a 
unit, “consigning to political oblivion” 
candidates who are unsympathetic to 
organized labor, effectively supporting 
those who are sympathetic, and solidly 
voting for their own independent candi- 
date when such action seems advisable. 
In other words, although most. labor 
leaders would deny the characterization, 
the invasion of the political field by the 
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American Federation of Labor seems to 
be directed along increasingly “class con- 
scious” lines. 


OPPORTUNIST SOCIALISM 


The Socialist Party, on the other hand, 
has always stood fundamentally for po- 
litical action, claiming that its candidates 
are the true representatives of the work- 
ing class, and insisting so strongly on the 
“class conscious” struggle that hereto- 
fore it has almost scorned the enlistment 
under its banner of any except simon 
pure members of the working class. The 
Chicago convention, however, indicates 
a broadening spirit, and especially an in- 
creasing opportunism. In this the in- 
fluence of the Milwaukee group is appar- 
ent. In that city under the leadership of 
Victor Berger and other able men a grow- 
ing vote and the election of many social- 
ist candidates has strongly impressed 
upon the local adherents of the party the 
wisdom of seizing every political oppor- 
tunity to further any immediate measure 
in line with socialistic trend. The na- 
tional platform adopted at Chicago has 
many planks advocating immediate re- 
forms of this sort, especially in the direc- 
tion of public ownership. Even so specific 
a promotion of labor interests is urged as 
the separation of the present Bureau of 
Labor from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and its elevation to the 
rank of a department by itself. More- 
over, a direct bid for trade union votes 
is made in a careful address to organized 
labor which deals with injunctions and 
other matters of present concern to 
trade unionists. It is thus sought to cap- 
ture for the Socialist Party the political 
agitation stirred up by the Federation of 
Labor. 

To those who think of the Socialist 
Party as devoted simply to the inculca- 
tion of an abstract theory of government 
and social order, with little bearing upon 
immediate political development, the 
present attitude and activity of the party 
as manifested by the Chicago convention 
will certainly prove an eye opener. 


ARE PARTIES UNITING 


Putting two and two together it is 
easy to discern a very significant rela- 
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tion between the political agitation of the 
Federation of Labor and the broader op- 
portunism of the socialists. For the 
series of protest meetings engineered by 
the trade unionists has done much to 
solidify union sentiment into a more or 
less class conscious political force holding 
itself increasingly independent of the old 
parties; while the socialists are making 
more and more inclusive the “class” in 
which they desire to awaken “‘conscious- 
ness,” and are seeking more than ever 
to attract trade unionists and progressive 
liberals into the socialist camp. 

Whether these advances by the trade 
unionists and the socialists, toward the 
middle ground will go far enough to 
make any considerable junction of forces 
remains to be seen. It depends very 
greatly upon the attitude and action of 
the old parties with regard to the griey- 
ances of labor. But food for reflection 
may be had from a glance at the situation 
in Great Britain where the labor party, 
whose remarkable growth and power 
came after the Taff-Vale decision, is 
practically the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. It is significant also to recall 
that the fraternal delegates from the Brit- 
ish trade unions to the last convention of 
the American Federation of Labor frank- 
ly expressed their impatience at the slow- 
ness of American organized labor to line 
up politically, and evinced the greatest 
interest in the efforts of Victor Berger 
and other socialists in the federation to 
swing the body toward socialism. 

The labor protest mass meeting held in 
Chicago, at which John Mitchell and 
Samuel Gompers were the speakers, con- 
spicuously failed to get at the nub of the 
situation created by the recent court de- 
cisions or to outline a plan of action. The 
socialists have always been accused of 
emphasizing the crying industrial wrongs 
of the day and then urging their funda- 
mental philosophy as the remedy, without 
regard to immediate efforts to right or 
diminish particular wrongs. Yet this is 
precisely what President Gompers did at 
the trade union protest meeting. After 
merely stating in an incomplete way the 
situation which has arisen through the 
court decisions, he scarcely mentioned a 
definite and practical way for dealing 
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with the situation, but launched into a 
lengthy discourse upon the fundamental 
merits of trade unionism—which every- 
one in the great audience took for grant- 
ed. The opportunity to direct action 
definitely toward legislation counteracting 
the decisions was practically thrown 
away. 


FOR LABOR’S POLITICAL POWER 


The effort to solidify the political influ- 
ence of labor was evident in the remarks 
of John Mitchell when he declared that 
if workingmen would break away from 
the old parties and firmly band themselves 
together one-sixth of them could control 
congressional action. It cropped out 
also in President Gomper’s reference to 
“Miner” Wilson as a workingman in 
Congress, whose bill would pass if work- 
ingmen would get together and make 
their efforts felt. The bill is one seek- 
ing in an inadequate way to remedy the 
situation created by the court decisions. 

Their language was different, but there 
was not much difference in meaning be- 
tween President Gompers’s statement 
that “the labor movement stands for gov- 
ernment by law and not by persons who 
happen to sit in courts of equity” and 
William D. Haywood’s more vehement 
declaration at the socialist convention 
consigning courts and injunctions to the 
bad place. 

While the latter’s words expressed a 
feeling shared by all the socialists, his 
extreme language was a faithful index 
of the man’s reckless attitude. After the 
Western Federation of Miners has so 
unanimously turned him out of the lead- 
ership of that organization, it is well for 
the socialists that they did not confer 
upon him their nomination for the presi- 
dency. If they are looking for trade un- 
ion votes they cannot afford to honor a 
man who snarlingly attacked John 
Mitchell—and that after Mitchell had 
raised no inconsiderable sum for the 
Haywood defense when he was on trial 
for his life. 

In many other ways strikingly similar 
points of view between the trade union 
meeting and the socialists’ were manifest. 
President Gompers’s insistence that the 
battle of the trade unions at this time is 
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a battle on behalf of the rights of all the 
people, on the basis that the rights of a 
part of the people cannot be jeopardized 
without jeopardizing the rights of all, is 
but little different from the statement 
made at the socialist ratification meeting, 
that the class conscious struggle for the 
freedom of the working class is really 
the line of progress toward freedom for 
all humanity. The delegate from Texas 
who thus spoke, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between “class conscious struggle” 
and “class hatred.” He declared that so- 
cialists sometimes make a great mistake 
in attacking individuals identified with 
the capitalistic system instead of attack- 
ing the system itself. Judged by some of 
the utterances at the very meeting where 
these words were spoken, there is urgent 
need that socialists should take the ad- 
vice of their “comrade” to heart. 

The discussions of the socialist con- 
vention on the subject of trade unionism 
crystallized, as was noted above, in an 
expression of the friendliest overtures 
toward organized labor. There was no 
little argument, however. Delegates from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania urged 
that the appeal of the Socialist Party 
should be to all workingmen whether or- 
ganized or not. The opposing view was 
upheld by Algernon Lee of New York, 
who pointed out that organized labor rep- 
resents a far larger portion of the work~ 
ing class than the Socialist Party. Vic~ 
tor Berger made the Milwaukee situa- 
tion plain in a nutshell when he explained" 
that in that city there are “two wings of 
the working class movement, the Socialist: 
Party always supporting the unions im 
their fights, and the union men voting 
the socialist ticket.” “I cannot go back 
to Milwaukee,” he said, “and tell them 
that a socialist convention has refused to 
consider the trade union question.” The 
same position was taken by many others, 
one Illinois delegate declaring that the 
“class struggle is at the factory door,” 
presumably the trade union’s firing line. 

An interesting evidence of the desire 
to be more inclusive in their “class con- 
sciousness” appeared at the ratification 
meeting held in Orchestra Hall on Sat- 
urday evening, May 16, when the cam- 
paign was started for the nominees, Eu- 
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gene V. Debs and Ben Hanford, who 
were the candidates in 1904 for president 
and vice-president. In the convention 
there had been some mention of the “in- 
tellectuals,” referring to the literary men 
and others in the movement who can thus 
be distinguished from the “proletariat.” 
Speaking of these distinctions, William 
D. Haywood declared, “I have heard a 
lot about those words, but want to say 
that I never use them. I think the So- 
cialist Party should disregard distinctions 
such as these and should welcome and 
use any honest brains and ability.” The 
applause which greeted this statement 
showed unmistakably that this was also 
the feeling of the rank and file. 


CLEVELAND LOSES A CHANCE 


The street car union in Cleveland has 
lost a great opportunity, through its 
strike at the very beginning of Cleve- 
land’s large experiment in municipaliza- 
tion. The time was not one for stickling 
over promises made under the old régime. 
The interest not only of the city but of 
a national movement for extending mu- 
nicipal functions depends upon the good 
spirit and effective co-operation of all 
the citizens of Cleveland. Upon none 
does this responsibility rest with greater 
weight—and therefore with greater op- 
portunity—than upon the street car men 
of Cleveland. The trades union move- 
ment is little stronger in promoting the 
interest of its own members than in its 
demonstrating real concern for the wel- 
fare of the whole community. A unique 
opportunity for most effectively making 
such a demonstration was given this 
Cleveland labor organization whose fail- 
ure to rise to the situation is greatly to 
be deplored. 

The contention of the employes that 
they had been promised by the old com- 
pany an increase of wages seems to have 
little bearing upon the present situation. 
Nearly everyone else appears to under- 
stand that this promised increase of two 
cents an hour was offered to affect pub- 
lic sentiment and especially that of the 
street car men at a time when the old 
company was fighting in the last ditch. 
To consider promises then made as bind- 
ing upon the new Municipal Traction 
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Company, with the lower fare and other 
new conditions appears utterly foolish. 

The National Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes, with W. D. 
Mahon at its head, has frequently taken 
a most commendable stand in requiring 
local unions to live up to contracts and 
agreements. Seldom has more severe 
condemnation been meted out to a local 
trade union than that which President 
Mahon gave in plain terms to the New 
York subway workers at the time of their 
strike and broken contract. It is to be 
regretted that the national officers in this 
emergency did not seem to appreciate 
the opportunity which was in the grasp 
of the Cleveland Local Union, and to 
have impressed upon it the far-sighted 
wisdom of graciously waiving any rights 
it thought it had in the promise of the 
old company. The men, however, have 
voted to return to work pending the re- 
port of the arbitrators. 

In contrast with the Cleveland situa- 
tion is the firm and careful way in which 
President Mahon has handled a threat- 
ened strike in Chicago. The local union 
in that city has become involved in a 
controversy over the continued employ- 
ment of a few men who have lost good 
standing in the union. The contention 
is that under the contract between the 
union and the company only union men 
are to be employed. The delinquent mem- 
bers sought an injunction to restrain the 
inion from taking steps to secure their 
discharge by the company. The more 
hot-headed men in the union urged im- 
mediate strike. The good sense of Presi- 
dent Mahon counseled them to await the 
court’s decision upon the application for 
the injunction. This decision has now 
been made. It refused to grant the in- 
junction, and upholds the contract be- 
tween the union and the company, in- 
cluding the provision concerning the em- 
ployment of union men only. The Chi- 
quent union members having paid their 


cago strike has been avoided, the delin- 


dues and regained their standing. 

Mayor Johnson in Cleveland stands 
firm in his insistence upon the mainte- 
nance of order. In this he should have 
the support not only of the public but of 
the union. 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR . 
CHICAGO ORGANIZATIONS 


As indicated upon the cover of last 
week’s issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Cemmons, the location of the western 
office has been changed to 174 Adams 
street, Chicago, where on the fourth 
floor of the Rand, McNally Building sev- 
eral of Chicago’s philanthropic and social 
agencies are now grouped. The Bureau 
of. Charities, the Legal Aid Society and 
the Central Howard Association were the 
first to move from the Unity Building 
into the new quarters. Then, as more 
space became available, the western office 
of the magazine joined with the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy and 
the League for the Protection of Immi- 
grants, in occupying other rooms on the 
same floor. The proximity of all these 
offices.to one another will greatly facili- 
tate the co-operation which is mutually 
so. advantageous. 


FOR. THE CHILDREN 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Of Wrongs to Children, the title of the 
old Rhode Island law for the protection 
of childhood, might now be changed to 
The Rights of Children, for by an amend- 
ment-recently passed by both branches of 
the Legislature now in force, and the 
passage ‘of. two entirely new acts, there 
has been a marked advance in the legal 
- stattis of children.in that state. 

The principal change in the old law 
takes children’s cases out of the probate 
court and places them in the district 
court. so that now one court has 
charge of all children’s cases and it be- 
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comes in a real sense of the word a ju- 
venile court law. The law provides that. 
any neglected child may be brought into 
court with its neglectful parent and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is given exclusive custody over 
it.. The right of placing out is granted 
to the society with a provision for. regard 
to the religious belief of the parents. 
The society receives the fines. 

A new act provides for the support of 
delinquent, neglected and dependent chil- 
dren by their parents or those responsi- 
ble for them, and when these latter are 
able to pay for the child’s support but do 
not do so, payment must be made to the 
register of the court and a jail sentence 
may be imposed for refusal. Another act 
provides directly for the punishment by 
a fine of $500 or imprisonment for a 
year, or both, of any adult responsible for 
or contributing to the delinquency of a 
child. 

The three bills, it is believed, will place 
Rhode Island in the van of states caring 
for their children by modern methods. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
CONVENTION 


Although eyes are now turned toward 
the International Tuberculosis Congress 
to be held in Washington in the fall, the 
fourth annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis held in Chicago, 
June 5 and 6, proved to be a successful 
national rally, in numbers ‘as well as in 
interest and enthusiasm. Representing a 
wide geographical range, about 125 
members of the association were in at- 
tendance, and the local interest proved 
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sufficient to crowd the meeting place in 
spite of discomfort due to warm weather 
and a hall which lacks adequate ventila- 
tion. 

Much enthusiasm was aroused by Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick’s report on the ar- 
rangements for the International Con- 
gress. He stated that $60,000 has been 
raised toward the expenses; that the 
federal government has given the use of 
the Agricultural Building and the new 
Smithsonian Museum Building for ex- 
hibits ; and that Congress has appropriat- 
ed $40,000 to fit these buildings so as to 
properly house the exhibits. 

Emphasis on social effort in combat- 
ing and preventing tuberculosis was 
manifest in two distinct ways. Signifi- 
cantly, the paper which occasioned the 
liveliest interest along social lines, 
turned out to be one not in the socio- 
logical but in the clinical section. It was 
that of Dr. Edwin A. Locke, who de- 
scribed the organization of anti-tubercu- 
losis work in Boston. Approaching the 
subject from the standpoint of the phy- 
sician, he outlined the way in which the 
work radiates from a central dispensary, 
involving patients throughout the whole 
city in an educational scheme by means 
of classes, nurses’ visits and other meth- 
ods for impressing careful and cleanly 
habits of daily life. This work involves 
children as well as adults, and both in- 
cipient and advanced cases. The corps 
of nurses numbers twelve, and for the 
maintenance of the work the city has this 
year appropriated $100,000. A day camp 
with accommodation for 150 patients is 
being arranged on the hospital grounds. 
Dr. Locke exhibited a map with dia- 
grams showing the direct way in which 
the whole anti-tuberculosis campaign of 
the city is carried on and out through this 
centralized scheme of administration. It 
is in fact the outpatient department of the 
consumptive hospital which is now being 
built, and which is to be the foundation 
of the work. 

The. other way in which the social 
aspects of the tuberculosis movement 
were emphasized was in the organization 
of the secretaries of local associations 
for combating tuberculosis. Eight of 
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these organizations, some with a city and 
others with a state scope, were repre- 
sented by their executive secretaries, 
none of whom is a physician. H. Wirt 
Steele, of Baltimore, was chosen by this 
group as chairman of their organization. 
‘Lhe latter is in line with the Sanatorium 
Association, organized two years ago 
and composed of physicians identified 
with sanatoriums. Both organizations 
are in the nature of informal sections un- 
der the main association. The secre- 
taries’ group will perfect their organiza- 
tion at the International Congress. 

Officers for the ensuing year elected 
by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
are: President, Dr. Vincent Y. Bow- 
ditch, of Boston; vice-presidents, Homer 
Folks, of New York, and Dr. Charles L. 
Minor, of Asheville; treasurer, Surgeon- 
General George M. Sternberg, U. S. 
Army, retired; secretary, Dr. Henry 
Barton Jacobs, of Baltimore. Alexander 
M. Wilson, of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute, was chosen chairman of the 
advisory council. 


MORAL CRUSADES 
IN REASONABLE MEASURE 


Although we are reluctant to believe 
that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has actually put itself on record 
as contending that such agitation as that 
against child labor is not desirable “when 
pressed to the hazard of vested interests 
and property,” yet the wide-spread pub- 


licity given to this declaration at its re-— 


cent annual convention leaves little room 
for doubt. 


In view of the meager protection thus © 


far offered to the working children in 
large sections of our country, and of the 
obstacles encountered by school and fac- 
tory officials in enforcing the existing law 
in other sections, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what can be meant by “an excess 
of agitation.” We venture also to sug- 
gest that agitation for child labor laws 


is not exclusively a “moral crusade.” 
The protection of children against in-- 


jurious employment, the establishment of 
laws to protect them during the years of 
immaturity, the development of strong 
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bodies and well-equipped minds, have 
been recognized for many years as among 
the fundamental principles of a sound 
political science. That the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association does not adhere to its 
own definition that child labor agitation 
is a moral crusade is revealed in its ap- 
peal for peace when such agitation is 
“pressed to the hazard of vested inter- 
eats 

We are compelled to believe that this 
resolution was adopted by the associa- 
tion without the full and careful consid- 
eration of its members and that a goodly 
proportion of those represented in the 
association when brought face to face 
with a choice between the hazard of the 
little child and the hazard of vested in- 
terests will not hesitate to sacrifice a 
present material advantage in the interest 
of the child and of that greater material 
advantage which is the inevitable out- 
growth of an intelligent, ue and 
virtuous society. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
IN LOUISIANA 


In an impassioned editorial in a recent 
edition of the New Orleans Picayune an 
appeal is made to the people of Louisiana 
to resist the present attempt to secure a 
compulsory education law in that state. 
Opposition to the law is based on the 
ground that a law compelling the attend- 
ance of all children of school age would 
so result in the education of the Negro 
child that it would have the effect “in the 
course of another generation of giving 
every Negro in the state a vote, and it is 
well known that in many parts of the 
state Negroes are in great numerical 
majorities.” 

It would certainly present a unique 
spectacle to the world if that upon which 
the white race has achieved its su- 
premacy, namely superior intelligence, 
were to work its undoing and raise a 
hitherto inferior race to the position of 
power. The facts presented by leading 
educators throughout the South tend to 
show that under the present lax laws 
the Negro children are extensively avail- 
ing themselves of educational opportuni- 
ties while the little white children are 
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being deprived of these opportunities in 
the interest of factory employment. The 
ery that “compulsory education 

would strike insidious and deadly blows 
at our white domination of the state and 
of the South; and those who are resolved 
that this is a white people’s country and 
shall continue to be so will do well to 
beware of any movement that can under- 
mine the grand structure that now pro- 
tects us,” sounds like fright at the bogie- 
man. 


BOSTON’S LODGING 
HOUSE COMMISSION 


The situation among the lodgers or 
roomers of Boston which was described 
by Professor Wolfe and Mrs. Woods in 
the November 2 number of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons has led to the ap- 
pointment by Mayor Hibbard of a spe- 
cial commission, with Joseph Lee as 
chairman, to study the sanitary, economic 
and moral phases of the problem. It is 
thought that a system of licensing board- 
ing and lodging houses may be devised, 
which will insure proper care of health 
and the provision of a common social 
room in each house. In any case the li- 
cense would make possible a reasonable 
degree of sanitary and moral surveil- 
lance, and give thousands of young men 
and women some security as to the con- 
ditions under which they are to live. It 
is agreed, however, that the license must 
be of a sort which will dignify rather 
than detract from the occupation of keep- 
ing lodgers in which so many middle- 
aged women are worthily engaged. 

An interesting series of causes has led 
up to the appointment of the lodging 
house commission. Two _ institutional 
churches were established in the South 
End nearly twenty years ago to deal with 
the needs of a community where family 
and neighborhood ties are largely broken 
down. These two churches have recently 
disappeared, but there are other active 
churches which are following up their 
main motive. A number of more or less 
interesting experiments in providing 
model lodging houses, particularly for 
women, were begun and they are still in 
progress. Various general agencies re- 
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sponsible for the welfare of young men 
and young women apart from their fami- 
lies, including the chief educational in- 
stitutions of the city and the great mer- 
cantile establishments, have undertaken 
more or less systematic measures of pro- 
tection. The:South End House, early in 
its history made the lodging house prob- 
lem one of its special interests. It has 
published in Professor Wolfe’s book, The 
Lodging House Problem, the only thor- 
ough treatment of the subject yet avail- 
able, and it has in hand a number of very 
promising plans for improving the situa- 
tion. St. Elizabeth’s Guild, which is a 
part of the work of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, has — been 
brought face to face with lodging house 
difficulties and dangers. Under the lead- 
ership of Mary Boyle O’Reilly, the guild 
has been active in urging a municipal 
commission: The responsible people of 
the district, in the South End Improve- 
ment Society, are organizing themselves 
with a commendable degree of local loy- 
alty for the betterment of its conditions, 
including. the embarrassments that are 
experienced by those who let out as well 
as ‘by those who occupy rented: rooms. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT 


' At the closing exercises of the New 
York, School of Philanthropy. for the 
winter term of 1907-08 diplomas and cer- 
tificates for the full course of one year 
were awarded as follows: 


Miss Beatrice EH. Lane, Stamford, Conn.; 
Miss Eva F. Auerbach, New York city; Miss 
Elizabeth Culp, Latonia, Kentucky; Arthur 
Folks, Pulaski, Michigan; Guy B. St. John, 
Winona, Minneapolis; Miss H. Bernice 
Sweeney, Rock Island, Quebec; J. Barnard 
Walton, George School, Pa.; C. W. Wassam, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Mary W. Browne, Balti- 
more, Md.; Miss Dora Sandowsky, New 
York city; Mrs. Mary G. Worthington, New 
York city. 


Conditioned upon filing within a rea- 
sonable time a satisfactory copy of a 
thesis, diplomas or certificates were 
granted to: 

Miss Emma L. Adams, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Miss S. 8S. Lancaster, Augusta, Me.; Miss 


Alta L. Werksman, Passaic, N. J.;° Mrs. 
Florence M. Dyer, M. D., Portland, Me.; 
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James H. Larson, Holyoke, Mass.; Miss 
Elizabeth H. Woodward, Morristown, N. J.; 
Miss Eleanor H. Adler, New York city; 
James P. Kranz, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Upon the satisfaction of other condi- 
tions, where the clerical records of work 
done are not yet complete, the following 
persons who have taken the entire course 
will be awarded diplomas or certificates: 

Miss Cornelia DuBois Floyd, Mastic, L. L., 
N. Y.; Miss Serena Gilman Marshall, New 
York city; Frank H. Forsell, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Miss A. W. Hopson, New London, 
Conn.; Miss S. Louise Rounds, South Paris, 
Me. 


In all twenty-four persons representing 
ing twelve states and nineteen cities and 
towns were graduated, making the larg- 
est graduating class for the year’s course 
in the history of the school. In addition 
to these, certificates of credit for a half 
year’s. course or more, for those who are 
taking the full course in more than one 
year were granted as follows: 

Mrs. Helen Sondheim, Richmond Hill, N. 
Y.; H. P. Richardson, New York city; Miss 
Katharine Hill, Washington, D. C.; Miss E. 
S. Mayer, Miss Emelyn Peck, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; Miss Nettie Stevens, Winona, Minn.; 


Reginald Hurd, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss E. 
L. Peters, Englewood, N. J. 


And credit for specified courses was 
given to 

Mrs. F. E. Bosworth, New York city; Miss 
Carolena N. Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Miss 


Gertrude Weeks, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. H. 
B. Hyde, New York city. 


Sixty-three persons were enrolled in 
the school during the winter term and 
eleven more in the Bureau of Social Re- 
search which is the department of the 
school for advanced work, or seventy- 
four in all. Special mention for excel- 
lence in thesis work was made of C. W. 
Wassam and J. B. Walton, and for excel- 
lence in field work of Mrs. M. G. 
Worthington, Miss Serena G. Marshall, 
Miss Elizabeth Culp, Dr. Florence M. 
Dyer, and Miss Dora Sandowsky. 

Professors Lindsay, McCrea, Devine, 
Frankel and Veiller and on behalf of the 
class Miss Elizabeth Culp and J. B. 
Walton made brief addresses at the 
commencement exercises. 

The annual business meeting of the 
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Association of the New York School of 
Philanthropy was held in connection 
with the class day exercises. About 
ninety were present and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Porter R. Lee, presi- 
dent, Buffalo; James Jenkins, vice- 
president, Brooklyn; Mary Forbes, sec- 
retary-treasurer, New York. 

The association has a membership of 
220, of whom ninety-nine are in New 
York city. Its object is to promote the 
interests of its members and of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. All are 
eligible for membership who have attend- 
ed any session of the school prior to 
1906-7; who received a certificate in 
June, 1907, or receive one hereafter ; au- 
ditors and students who have taken 
courses aggregating in time at least one- 
third of any regular session; and all offi- 
cers, instructors and lecturers in the 
school. An effort is being made to raise 
a sufficient amount among the members 
and other former students to create ten 
scholarships of $150 each for the session 
of 1908-9, and seven of $75 each for the 
coming summer session. To date, $176 
of the $2,000 necessary has been pledged 
or contributed. 


PROVIDENCE 
TUBERCULOSIS CAMP 


On May 18 there was opened a Day 
Camp for tuberculosis patients on the 
grounds of the Rhode Island Hospital in 
Providence. The camp is under the 
joint management of the Rhode Island 
Hospital and the League for the Sup- 
pression of Tuberculosis. This camp, 
as also the Fresh Air School, grew out 
of a little day camp for about a dozen 
children which Dr. Stone and Dr. Pack- 
ard conducted last summer on a little 
piece of ground owned by Dr. Stone’s 
father. - It was so successful and such 
good work was accomplished for the 
children that it was felt that they ought 
to be followed up during the winter 
months and so the Fresh Air School was 
the result of the efforts to give them the 
proper treatment during the winter. 

As that camp was in the residential 
district and as some of the neighbors ob- 
jected to it, it was decided to establish 
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a large camp as had been done in Bos- 
ton. The Rhode Island Hospital very 
generously agreed to have the camp on 
its grounds and also to supply the pro- 
visions if the league would supply the 
equipments and a nurse to be in charge. 
A large dining tent has been purchased 
and two small tents for emergency use. 

It was opened with sixteen patients; 
places are being held for the children 
who are at present attending the Fresh 
Air School. In the first place it was ex- 
pected that the league should endeavor 
to provide accommodations for only 
about twenty-five patients, but from 
present indications a much larger num- 
ber will be cared for. 

The League for the Suppression of 
Tuberculosis employs four nurses who 
spend all their time in visiting the pa- 
tients in their homes, and those who can- 
not be admitted to the sanatoriums. The 
patients at the day camp are selected by 
the nurses from among their cases as 
those whom it is thought can be most 
benefited by the care. It is believed also 
that much more thorough and effective 
instruction could be given to the patients 
by getting them together than when they 
are visited singly in their own homes. 
The camp is quite near the out-patient 
department of the Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal, where the clinic for examination of 
tuberculosis is held, so that it is easily 
under the over-sight of the examining 
physicians; a trained nurse is in charge. 


MORE WORK 
THOUGH IRREGULAR 


The coming of spring has consider- 
ably reduced the total amount of unem- 
ployment in the country. With the re- 
sumption of lake and river traffic, the 
planting and harvesting and other usual 
out-of-door occupations, there has been 
a slow increase in manufacturing, with a 
corresponding gain in transportation. 
New buildings are being started once 
more. The back current of emigration 
has reduced by many thousands the num- 
ber of men clamoring for jobs and the 
activities of charitable societies combined 
with the common sense of workmen has 
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produced a real exodus to the country 
so that there is some small relief from the 
more acute conditions in the large 
cities. There has been little talk of late 
of emergency measures or public work 
except in New York where Robert 
Hunter’s “seventy thousand breakfastless 
school children” has borne its second 
crop of soup kitchens. Miss Wald’s 
discussion of this phase of the situation 
will be found on another page of this 
issue. 

On the other hand, St. Louis has had 
a counter demonstration in its “employ- 
ment day” through which it is announced 
some thousands of men were given em- 
ployment again through the co-operation 
of manufacturers, merchants, railroads 
and civic bodies. And the re-employment 
propaganda of the National Prosperity 
Association has borne some fruit in other 
districts. While all of the charitable so- 
cieties have been greatly pressed for 
funds during the winter, there has been 
a marked response to their appeals, and 
relief has been secured in much greater 
amount than ever before. There is ap- 
prehension in some cities that with win- 
ter past and an apparent increase in the 
amount of work to be had, it will be dif- 
ficult to secure adequate funds for the 
summer—for it is perfectly plain that the 
hard times are not over. It is quite 
clear also that a great deal of the work 
obtained is not at the trades to which 
the workers are accustomed and in a 
very large number of cases it can be 
considered only temporary and make- 
shift. 

In Brooklyn, William I. Nichols of the 
Bureau of Charities reports that while 
there has been a gradual improvement, 
the number of the unemployed is still 
considerably greater than a year ago. 
The number of applicants and of per- 
sons helped in the wood yards and laun- 
dries of the bureau has increased about 
fifty per cent. Unskilled women are 
coming in greater numbers all the time 
while the skilled are coming in smaller 
numbers. In the community at large, 
Mr. Nichols thinks the situation is less 
favorable than it is among those who 
have applied to him. 
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STREET CAR LINES 
EMPLOY 7,000 MEN 


In Chicago, Ernest P. Bicknell of the 
Bureau of Charities reports a gradual 
decrease in applications from February 
to May. The percentage of comparison 
with the corresponding months of last 
year shows 208 increase for February, 
147 for March, 139 for April, and 116 for 
May. There have been certain local con- 
ditions which have helped a good deal in 
Chicago. The street railway lines under 
the terms of a new franchise are being 
generally rebuilt and about 7,000 men are 
employed on the streets at present by the 
different companies. Most of them are 
unskilled laborers. The opening of lake 
navigation has replaced some 3,000 men 
in their usual work. But as to the gen- 
eral industrial situation, Mr. Bicknell be- 
lieves not much can be said. Men here 
and there are being taken back on pay- 
rolls by twos and threes or dozens in 
sharp contrast to the rapidity with which 
hundreds and thousands were laid off a 
few months ago. The tendency, how- 
ever, is toward increase in forces rather 
than decrease and in this lies such prom- 
ise as the situation holds, 

Frederic Almy of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society finds no clear in- 
dustrial improvement, although in Buf- 
falo too there is an improvement due to 
the season. An organized attempt to 
place workers in the country has suc- 
ceeded only very slightly. A directory 
by occupations was compiled of able- 
bodied men, but the accessions increase 
it very nearly as fast as it is reduced. 
The number of single men is still abnor- 
mally large. Navigation has opened on 
both lake and canal, but few boats are 
sailing. A statistical table by months 
shows that the number of families under 
care of the society was larger in May 
than at any time during the winter, and 
this also is true of the number of families 
taken up during the month. In March 
there had been a marked reduction and 
in April there was a decrease again, but 
May has once more added to the totals. 
“Nevertheless,” writes Mr. Almy, “we 
are gaining. We have given some of 
our men employment for which we have 
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paid ourselves in full, partly as a test and 
partly to save their feelings.” For a 
time so much money was secured on 
emergency appeals it was feared there 
would be a balance, but that is all past 
and funds are again urgently needed. 

In Cleveland, James F. Jackson of the 
Associated Charities finds a very slight 
increase in the amount of employment in 
manufacturing plants since February and 
there is less outdoor labor than usual this 
spring. Very little freight is moving and 
the lake carrying trade will not open 
until after the middle of the month. 
There is employment ahead in the fact 
that there are trainloads of ore on the 
Cleveland docks while a year ago they 
were practically clean in April. But ex- 
cept for lake traffic there is little pros- 
pect of immediate gain in employment. 
Iron and its products are largely in- 
volved in all of Cleveland’s manufactur- 
ing industries and in that way it has suf- 
fered more perhaps than any other man- 
ufacturing city except Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Jackson estimates that in spite of hun- 
dreds who have returned to Europe and 
other hundreds who have gone to the 
country, there are 12,000 men idle to-day 
who were employed a year ago. 

In Newark there is a gradual gain, 
reports A. W. McDougall, secretary of 
the Bureau of Associated Charities. 
Some of the factorics are using their 
men more days in the week and the 
Provident Savings Fund collections show 
a small but steady increase. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall finds, unfortunately, that a great 
many heads of families for whom work 
has been found are nevertheless doing 
only temporary odd jobs. The Associated 
Charities’ treasury is beginning to show 
a deficit for the first time and a special 
campaign is being undertaken for sum- 
mer funds. There has not been very 
great improvement over two months ago. 


POSITIVE GAINS 
IN THE SOUTH 


In Baltimore, Miss Elizabeth Brown, 
reporting for J. W. Magruder of the 
Federated Charities, finds that industrial 
conditions seem to be slowly but. stead- 
ily improving. Many mills are working 
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their forces three days in the week, some 
have climbed painfully up to the point 
of keeping open five days in the week 
and all promise that shortly they will 
work full time. Steeleton and the South 
Baltimore Car Works have resumed part 
time and there is a good deal of labor 
demanded for public works now. The 
opening of the packing houses has 
helped and there has been the usual large 
exodus of berry-pickers. The society 
has seized the opportunity of doing more 
than relief giving in a great many of the 
families which applied during the winter, 
and although a good many are now as 
self-supporting as ever they were, it has 
undertaken to do something in the way 
of furnishing diet for tuberculous cases 
and other similar forms,of assistance. 

In St. Louis, W. H. McClain of the 
Provident Association, reports the em- 
ployment day, inaugurated by the Pros- 
perity League, found employment for a 
great many men and even previous to 
that—June 1—mechanics and _ industri- 
ous laborers were making their own way 
without help, and the applications to the 
Provident Society are notably decreasing. 
While employment has not in a general 
way been continuous there has been a 
great deal of temporary work and. prac- 
tically speaking there has been something 
for all to do. “Considering the situation 
as a whole,” says Mr. McClain, “there 
is a very marked improvement in indus- 
trial conditions.” 

In Atlanta, Joseph C. Logan of the 
Associated Charities, reports that condi- 
tions have very much improved, and ap- 
plications have declined about to the 
normal number. This is largely due to 
the resumption of business and to season- 
al employment, particularly in gathering 
the fruit crop. 

In Cincinnati, C. M. Hubbard of the 
Associated Charities, reports in similar 
vein. While work has not opened up 
as it would in a normal spring, there is 
still enough doing so that all who want 
to work can find “something and for the 
past fortnight the applications to the As- 
sociated Charities have not been larger 
than in other years. 

A. W. Gutridge of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciated Charities says that now every man 
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anxious to find work can get it, although 
in a majority of cases it is not of the 
kind the men are used to and the pay is 
pitiably small. Most of the undertak- 
ings now in progress are relatively small 
and there is a feeling that the prospect 
for the coming winter and even for the 
latter part of the summer is not en- 
couraging. The amount of relief dis- 
bursed in May was nearly double that 
required in May a year ago. 

Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting of the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Union Relief As- 
sociation, finds that there is a slow but 
general picking up of business and work 
for all who will take it. Though it is 
not always at full time and often not of 
the kind to which the workers are ac- 
customed, there: is enough of it and at 
wages sufficient to support families. In 
women’s work, she reports, there are not 
enough good workers to fill the demand. 

A well-informed social worker reports 
that conditions in Boston and other New 
England cities have improved very much. 
One of the large representative relief 
societies was aiding in February a maxi- 
mum of 267 families in which lack of 
employment was an important factor. 
The number was reduced to 200 in 
March, to 105 in April, and May showed 
a considerable additional reduction. 
Other agencies make a similar report. 
While here ‘and there in spots families 
are still dependent because the bread- 
winner is out of work, the number is not 
large and is rapidly diminishing. Some 
of the other cities in Massachusetts have 
not been so fortunate, as, for instance, 
the textile centers, Lawrence, Lowell, 
New Bedford and Fall River. In several 
of these places wages have been cut, but 
many establishments that were idle have 
started again, and the working hours 
have been lengthened. 


The Galveston Immigration 
Movement 
H. J. Haskell 


KHansas City Star 


The so-called Galveston movement to 
divert Jewish immigration from New 
York to the gulf port has attracted wide 
attention. The doubt has been as to the 
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feasibility of the plan. “Would not the 
new-comers,” it has been asked, “be dis- 
satisfied in the West and drift back to the 
eastern settlements of their own nation- 
ality?” 

The plan has been effective for so 
short a time that sufficient data to answer 
the question positively have not yet ac- 
cumulated. Still, the experience of one 
of the most important distribution 
centers for the Galveston movement is 
instructive. Of approximately 1,000 im- 
migrants who landed in Galveston in the 
six months following the establishing of 
the Jewish Immigrants’ Information Bu- 
reau, July I, 1907, about ten per cent 
were sent to Kansas City, where they 
came under the care of the United Jew- 
ish Charities and of Jacob Billikopf, 
superintendent. 

An individual record of each of these 
hundred persons has been kept by him. 
It was rarely necessary to furnish board 
longer than a week at an individual cost 
of between five dollars and six dollars. 
Within that time positions were almost 
invariably found. The period covered in- 
cludes the months of financial depression 
which made employment uncertain. Mr. 
Billikopf found 375 jobs for his hundred 
charges. In most instances positions 
were lost through no fault of the em- 
ployes. Rarely have more than half a 
dozen men been out of work at one time, 
for the West has not been so seriously af- 
fected by the financial depression as the 
Fast. 

All sorts of occupations are represent- 
ed among the immigrants. There are 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, tinners, 
blacksmiths, butchers, bookkeepers, lock- 
smiths, woodworkers. Wherever possi- 
ble the men have been provided with 
work at their own occupations. In many 
cases, however, this has proved impossi- 
ble and they have taken whatever offered. 
At present the tailors are making the 
highest wages. In some instances their 
pay has gone to $17, $18 and even $20 
a week. Of the eighty-eight persons 
listed as at work May 1, forty-eight were 
receiving wages under $10 a week 
with $5.50 as the minimum. Thirty-six 
were getting between $10 and $15 and 
four were making $15 or more, the maxi- 
mum being $20. 
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The record kept at the office of the 
United Jewish Charities in Kansas City 
makes interesting reading. There is W. 
B., for instance, soapmaker, who arrived 
July 1, 1907. He is working in a pack- 
ing house for $9 a week. Since his ar- 
rival he has saved $175 and has sent for 
his family in Russia. N. P., a tailor who 
is making $16 a week, has saved $100 
and expects to send for his family. I. Z., 
a laborer in a junk yard at $9 a week, has 
sent more than $100 to Russia. M. G., 
who arrived August 6, out of his salary 
of $10.50 a week as a sash and door 
maker, has saved $100 and has sent for 
his oldest daughter from Russia. M. B., 
an iron worker, on $12 a week saved $110 
and now has taken a small farm. 

So it goes down the list with only two 
discouraging entries—one man who was 
implicated in a theft and left town, and 
another who is listed as an undesirable 
citizen working only occasionally. But 
fourteen of the immigrants, working for 
the most part at meager wages, are cred- 
ited with having saved $1,265 since their 
arrival in Kansas City. 

The movement has not yet attracted 
the serious attention of the unions, pos- 
sibly because it is not on an extensive 
scale. In one instance it was found pos- 
sible to place a cornice worker in a 
union shop with the acquiescence of the 
union’s business agent. It was pointed 
out to him that the new comer would 
probably become sufficiently proficient 


within a few weeks to earn the union , 


scale. As soon as he should reach that 
point the man promised to take out a 
card. The agent took the position that 
it was better to encourage such a man to 
enter the union than to force him into 
the ranks of the non-union forces. 
Therefore he consented that he should 
work in the shop on probation. Before 
the expiration of the period allotted the 
immigrant was able to join the union. 
Apparently the immigrants diverted to 
the West through Galveston are not go- 
ing to drift eastward. At least that is 
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the Kansas City experience. Only half 
a dozen of those who have come to Kan- 
sas City have left town, and while the 
movement has not been of sufficient 
duration for a test, there seems no rea- 
son to suppose that the new arrivals will 
not be satisfied with the opportunities of- 
fered in the West. 

As it is they are rapidly being trans- 
formed into Americans. The great social 
service of the organized Jewish charities 
in this transformation process is self- 
evident. If these Russian Jews, ignorant 
of the language and with their low stand- 
ard of living, were plumped down into 
the West—into Kansas City, for in- 
stance—with no one to look after them, 
they would starve for a few days and 
then would drift into the ranks of un- 
skilled labor with the chances against 
their ever rising. With the aid of the 
Charity Organization Society they are 
able to start above the poverty level. So 
they have a chance to look about with a 
view to improving their condition. First 
they see the need of learning English. 
This is provided for by the night schools 
of the Jewish organization—which ought 
to be supplanted by public night schools. 
And then they begin to look for a better 
job. 

A capmaker, who in Russia had. made 
only a few dollars a month when he could 
get work, was started in Kansas City at 
$10 a week, which soon was raised to 
$12. That was opulence and he lived 
with the joy of a millionaire until he 
made a discovery. Then he went to Mr. 
Billikopf with a grievance. 

“What’s the matter?’ inquired the 
superintendent. “Aren’t you getting on 
all right?” 

“Ves,” was the reply, “only I have 
heard that Cohen, who isn’t any better 
capmaker than I, is getting $18. When 
shall I be getting $18?” 

That discontent was the evidence of 
the Russian capmaker’s Americanization. 
And that is one of the fruits of the Gal- 
veston movement. 
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Vacation Work in Wis- 


consin 
; Florence Kelley 


A citizen of Wisconsin who is a faith- 
ful friend of the working children objects 
to the statement published in CHARITIES 
of May 30 that his state places upon the 
slender shoulders of twelve years old 
boys and girls the task of maintaining de- 
crepit relatives and asks that the facts 
as to Wisconsin be more fully stated. 

The text of the law of 1907 as to the 
age for beginning to’: work runs as fol- 
lows: 


No child under the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed in any factory, workshop, 
bowling alley or in or about any mine. 

No child under the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed, required or suffered to 
work for wages at any gainful occupation 
at any time except that during the vacation 
of the public or other school in the town, 
district or city where any child between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen years resides, 
it may be employed in any store, office, hotel, 
mercantile establishment, telegraph,  tele- 
phone or public messenger service in the 
town, city or district where it resides and 
not elsewhere, provided that there is first 
obtained from the commissioner of labor, 
state factory inspector, any assistant factory 
inspector, county judge, municipal judge or 
from the judge of a juvenile court or reg- 
ister of probate where such child resides a 
written permit authorizing the employment 
of such child within such time or times as 
the said commissioner of labor, state factory 
inspector, assistant factory inspector, county 
judge, municipal judge, judge of a juvenile 
court or register of probate may fix; but no 
such child shall be prohibited by this act 
from being employed at farming or other 
outdoor occupation not dangerous to life 
or limb. 
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This is specific permission to employ 
boys during vacation at the age of twelve 
years in the telegraph and messenger 
service. It appears to be permission so 
to employ little girls in the same occu- 
pation and to override for the period of 
vacation another provision which states 
that a girl under the age of eighteen years 
shall not be employed as a messenger in 
any telephone or telegraph service. But 
there is no more dangerous occupation 
for young children than this service. 

/The section cited is specific permission 
to employ both boys and girls at the age 
of twelve years during vacation in any 
store, office, hotel, or mercantile estab- 
lishment. 

This is indoor work, at which the chil- 
dren can legally be kept employed ten 
hours in the day and fifty-five hours in 
the week. No reader of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS can imagine a_ little 
twelve years old brother or sister of his 
own being sent to work as a messenger, 
or a cash child, or in a hotel or office, 
ten hours a day during the summer vaca- 
tion for the good of the child. If the 
tuberculcsis crusade had done nothing 
else, it has taught us not to keep the 
children indoors when they can be out- 
doors, while imagining that we keep 
them in for their own good. 

If this permission to work in vaca- 
tion be not given for the benefit of de- 
crepit relatives, widowed mothers or 
younger children, for whose benefit is 
Is it solely for the benefit of 
the employers? 


The Flower Factory 


By Florence WilKinson 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one by one, 
one by one— 

Little children who have never learned to 
play: 

Teresina softly crying that her fingers ache 
to-day, 

Tiny Fiametta nodding when the twilight 
slips in, gray. 

High above the clattering street, ambulance 
and fire-gong beat, 

They sit, curling crimson petals, one by one, 
one by one. 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They have never seen a rose-bush nor a dew- 
drop in the sun. 

They will dream of the vendetta, Teresina, 
Fiametta 


of a Black Hand and a Face behind a grat- 
ing; 

They will dream of cotton petals, endless, 
crimson, suffocating, 

Never of a wild-rose thicket nor the singing 
of a cricket, 

But the ambulance will bellow through the 
wanness of their dreams, 

And their tired lids will flutter with the 
street’s hysteric screams. 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one by one, 
one by one, 

Let them have a long, long play-time, Lord 
of Toil, when toil is done! 

Fill their baby hands with roses, 
roses of the sun. 

—McOlure’s Magazine for May 
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The Feeding of the School Children’ 


Lillian D. Wald 


HeadworkKer Henry» Street Settlement 


Some three years ago the attention of 
the public was drawn through the pub- 
lication of Robert Hunter’s book ‘Poy- 
erty” to the question of the underfed 
schoolchildren. As a result of the dis- 
cussion that followed the mis-quoted 
statement from this book that 70,000 
children went “‘breakfastless” (instead of 
underfed) to school in New York, the 
Department of Education considered this 
question in committee, and at the re- 
quest of one of its members, the writer 
of this article wrote at some length her 
views upon the situation at that time 
and suggested a policy for the public 
authorities. Since then no reasons have 
been presented for changing the opinion 
of those in the Henry Street Settlement, 
but certain exceptional conditions of the 
winter's poverty have confused the sub- 
ject and therefore this réstatement has 
been asked for. 

At the time of the mid-winter discus- 
sion of 1905, the Salvation Army of- 
fered free breakfasts to the children in 
the neighborhood of one of its stations, 
but the venture failed, perhaps because 
the station was not particularly selected 
with a view to this work, or perhaps be- 
cause regard seemed not to have been 
paid to the religious and national cus- 
toms of the children, the Jewish children 
having felt possibly that the food was 
not prepared according to their ritual, 
the Catholics having been unable to use 
meat broths on Fridays, and the Italian 
children finding the American method of 
seasoning flat and tasteless; yet, even in 
its failure, it rendered a distinct service 
by focussing public attention on a real 
problem. 

Since that time Dr. Maxwell has urged 
in a public address that some plan be 
adopted whereby a simple, inexnensive, 
wholesome lunch be provided for the 
children in the schools. The question has 
occupied the thoughts of those interested 
in educational matters, and place has 
been given it upon the programs of meet- 
ings devoted to such considerations. The 
reason is not far to seek. The needs of 


1 This article was written before the conference of 
June 9 at the Henrv Street Settlement to consider the 
question of school feeding. 
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the body are as imperative as are those 
of the mind, and the successful training 
of the latter depends upon the adequate 
nourishment of the former. 

One of the public schools tried the plan 
of having the children in the ungraded 
classes bring bread, offering them with 
this a glass of excellent milk for which 
they paid a penny. The food prepared 
by the cooking class in the same school 
was given to the children, and the teacher 
in charge reported that the systematic 
feeding had a marked beneficial effect on 
them. 

In the schools the foods provided can 
be selected so as to avoid undesirable 
articles and with skilled discernment as 
to the tastes of the children, who have, 
for instance, to be distinctly encouraged 
to drink plain milk, though they like it 
when chocolate and sugar are added. 
The children can pay in school what they 
now pay for candy, and those who are 
unable to pay anything can be given 
tickets through the different charitable 
societies exactly as the same children are 
now aided by the same societies, 1. ¢., 
through their parents. In some of the 
kindergartens of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association this feeding has been 
found necessary. The children in our 
own kindergartens receive every morn- 
ino at lunch time a glass of milk and a 
cracker. In many cities throughout the 
country the high schools furnish a light 
lunch at cost for the pupils who very 
menerally avail themselves of it. At 
Harvard and Yale and many of the ad- 
vanced educational institutions this plan 
is followed, and it would seem that if it 
succeeds in the one instance it ought to 
in the other, for the principle is the same 
and the needs of the primary children are 
the more urgent. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection the manner in which the same 
question has been met abroad. The 
problem in foreign countries is quite as 
serious as in our own and fraught with 
similar difficulties. In France the sys- 
tem of school meals is most extensive and 
successful. There the custom of the 
school canteen prevails. At Montemartre 
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as far back as 1881 it was suggested that 
“purely as an experiment, the children of 
school age whose parents were receiving 
poor-relief should be fed.” They did not 
long confine the meals to children of pau- 
per parents, but at an early stage of the 
experiment extended it so as to include 
all children. 

In Christiania and a number of other 
Norwegian cities the municipality pro- 
vides for all children who desire to avail 
themselves of it, a nutritious mid-day 
meal, irrespective of their ability to pay. 
The entire cost of the system is met by 
taxation. This has been felt by the Nor- 
wegian authorities to be the simplest and 
best way of dealing with a grave prob- 
lem. It avoids the difficulties that inevi- 
tably arise when a distinct class of bene- 
ficiaries is created. “Where; alfsare 
equally welcome, none is a pauper,” they 
Say.’ 

In Vercelli, a small city in Piedmont, 
the city fathers have for a long time pro- 
vided free meals for every child attend- 
ing the public schools, and have made at- 
tendance at these meals as compulsory 
as at the school itself. 

We here are now face to face with 
this question ;—The industrial depression 
of the past winter has again brought to 
the minds of the people a realization that 
the school child is either underfed or 
improperly fed. Although some have 
only recently become aware of it, this 
fact has long been evident to many of 
those in intimate intercourse with the 
child, 7. e., the teachers, the school nurses, 
the school superintendents, the settle- 
ment workers, and other members of the 
community who have responded to the 
general appeal. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that 
the family of the habitually underpaid is 
habitually underfed. Many have man- 
aged through pride and unusual ability 
to keep out of the dependent class.. The 
winter’s needs have, however, forced 
some to sacrifice their cherished self- 
respect, and where there was not friend- 
ly relationship with those able to help, 
to resort to the organized agencies for 
relief. In addition to these, the habitu- 
ally dependent or those who have through 
lack of a_living wage, or illness or loss 
r 2John Spargo’s Bitter Cry of the Children. 
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of wage-earner had occasional aid, have 
needed more assistance than usual. The 
principal relief societies have met the 
winter’s demands with serious considera- 
tion but their response has been depend- 
ent upon the means placed at their dis- 
posal. Some have been able to give gen- 
erously and could have given more if 
additional cases had been brought to 
their attention. Some have failed de- 
spite every effort to arouse their constitu- 
ency to a full appreciation of their finan- 
cial condition. All of them have been 
ready at all times to use their machinery, 
their experience, and their sympathy to 
co-operate with those interested or to 
act singly for relief. They all report 
that every year they receive from school 
principals and teachers notice of cases 
apparently in need, that during the past 
winter there has been no very marked 
increase from this source, and somewhat 
less during the spring than before the 
good weather set in. During March a 
circular letter was sent out by the Chari- 
ty Organization Society to principals of 
schools and to others, requesting the 
names of children or families that seemed 
to be in want. Since January 1, one hun- 
dred and forty-six families were reported 
to the society, and of this number five 
were found to be false addresses and the 
family could not be located; thirty in the 
judgment of the society were not in need 
of assistance; thirty-six were referred to 
the United Hebrew Charities; thirty-nine 
were at the time found to be under the 
care of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor; thirty-six 
were taken up for treatment. 

An additional circular letter was sent 
out by the last named society on June 4 
because of the newspaper statements re- 
garding the suffering of school children. 
Principals and teachers were again re- 
minded of the association’s willingness to 
help families known to be in need, and 
accompanying the letter were reference 
tickets which were sent to every princi- 
pal in Manhattan and the Bronx. At the 
time of writing 281 cases have been re- 
ported in response to this letter. The 
United Hebrew. Charities, in common 
with the other societies, has responded 
to the best. of its ability.to the teachers’ 
requests and in one district of the city 
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conspicuously directed, only twelve cases 
were reported by teachers within two 
months. It is to be observed that these 
statements refer only to cases that have 
come through the teachers themselves, 
and in the other families receiving relief 
from the charitable agencies there are of 
course very many school children. No 
mention is here made of the relief given 
privately by teachers, school nurses, set- 
tlements, and other neighbors. 

During the past winter certain restau- 
rants tried the experiment of three years 
ago, namely offering free meals to the 
children, and their experience again em- 
phasizes the utter inadequacy and futility 
of attempting to meet the problem in 
this way. It is inevitable that sporadic 
relief measures must fail because of their 
officially irresponsible and ephemeral 
character, kindly and_ well-intentioned 
though the motives be of those who make 
use of them. The People’s Kitchen, 
which has been in operation several years, 
which provides a six-cent meal, began 
some four months ago to distribute free 
tickets to the school children in the neigh- 
borhood of Chrystie and Houston streets. 
At first from 150 to 200 children availed 
themselves of its offer, but it was dis- 
covered soon through investigation on 
the part of the organizers that a large 
number came out of curiosity, and that 
there was no need for feeding more than 
about one-half. The numbers decreased 
and the privilege was, after three months’ 
trial, withdrawn because of this decrease 
and also because in the opinion of the of- 
ficers of the society the funds at their 
disposal seemed to be more needed for 
adults. During the winter a well known 
restauranteur of the East Side opened up 
his place to the school children who pre- 
sented cards given to them by the teach- 
ers. Large crowds are said to have gone, 
a few of the children presenting forged 
cards. There was an_ impression 
throughout the neighborhood that many 
of the children went through curiosity 
and the excitement of being fed in a 
restaurant. The generous restauranteur 
met all the expense of this experiment 
and finally gave it up, he says, ‘because 
of the great expense involved and the 
lack of appreciation.” 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to 
criticise the committee recently formed 
to meet what seemed to its members the 
pressing needs of the hungry school chil- 
dren, but in point of fact no data secured 
would indicate that the distress now is 
greater than it has been during the past 
winter, and it is a serious loss to the in- 
dividual child to have “free food kitch- 
ens for the poor” associated with the 
school. His most precious gain if for- 
eign born is the absence of class distinc- 
tion in the public school—the stronghold 
of democracy. 

This relief committee has performed 
a service if the minds of the public have 
been re-awakened to the whole large 
question of the general economic condi- 
tion—so it has “stirred the hearts,” but 
stirred the minds as well. Until the 
school authorities deem it wise to inau- 
gurate a regular system of school lunch 
dignified and orderly, in conformity with 
the theory of state responsibilities for the 
best development of the child ,the suffer- 
ing and need of the school child should 
be met by existing agencies and private- 
lvy—and it is to be hoped, adequately— 
that the best interests of the child may be 
guarded at every point and the dignity of 
the school in its relation to the pupil be 
upheld. Newspaper discussion is doubt- 
less valuable and necessary to stimulate 
the mind and to create the popular de- 
mand, but publicity upon emotional and 
hasty decision, based on imperfect data, 
may carry with it the sacrifice of sacred 
rights of privacy and fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

To summarize: Nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the school child within the 
last couple of weeks has warranted hasty 
action. The general condition has ex- 
isted in this citv for many years, though 
with increased hardshins during this sea- 
son. Experiments of former years and 
of this winter have proved the futility 
and mistake of meeting the needs of the 
wnder-fed—or improperly fed—school 
child by free lunch rooms or kitchens on 
the basis of charity. The need of the 
school lunch has been again recognized ; 
it is not a revolutionary measure,—in 
reality not a departure from the princi- 
ple of the obligation assumed by educa- 
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tional authorities towards the child, but 
rather an evolution of the measures 
adopted for child nurture to the end of 
securing the highest efficiency of the re- 
sponsible adult citizen. Estimated by the 
most material measurement, it is a com- 
paratively small investment of public 
thought and public money for a large 
result. It has been tried and accepted in 
some schools and for the specially fa- 
vored. It would be democratic and of 
wide social value if the successful experi- 
ment for the few were made src and 
for the many. 


The following paragraphs are from a 
letter written by Robert W. deForest, 
president of the Charity Organization 
Society, to Charles C. Burlingham, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Physical 
Welfare of School Children, which held 
a conference on June 9 to consider the 
need of food for school children: 

“An unprecedentedly large number of 
people in New York are out of employ- 
ment. This has been the condition 
throughout the winter. That condition 
still continues. Among them are un- 
doubtedly many families who need food, 
and many of these families include school 
children. The relief agencies of the city 
have been taxed during the winter almost 
to the breaking point, and there is great 
need of larger resources for relief. This 
situation has been met by the self-respect- 
ing working classes of New York with 
great heroism and _ self-containment. 
They have helped each other liberally, 
and undoubtedly many who need help 
most have been most reluctant to make 
their needs known. This is an attitude 
of self-dependence which we all honor 
and respect. To deal with this need fun- 
damentally, however, we must deal with 
it at the home. It is the hungry family 
that should be relieved primarily, and the 
hungry child-will be relieved in reliev- 
ing the hungry family. Food supply for 
the child is a family matter and can only 
be fundamentally and adequately dealt 
with through the family. 

“Hungry school children may be 
roughly divided into two classes: (1) 
Those who come from families who are 
not able to supply a sufficient quantity of 
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food. These families should be relieved, 
and their school children should be re- 
lieved through them. (2) Those who 
come from families who can provide food 
for their children, but who do not provide 
food in proper kind and quantity or at 
regular and suitable times. These chil- 
dren, too, should be helped through the 
family by constructive work, which may 
easily involve teaching the parents what 
to buy, how to prepare their food and 
how and when to serve it. These chil- 
dren, too, must be helped through the 
family if permanent results are to be 
accomplished. 

“Providing occasional meals for occa- 
sionally hungry school children, or even 
providing one meal regularly each day 
to every school child who might other- 
wise be underfed and ill-nourished would 
not accomplish a permanent change im 
the situation, which is what we should 
look for. 

“In this connection the actual experi- 
ence of the Charity Organization Society 
in attempting to reach hungry school 
children in families who had too much 
pride to apply for charity is instructive. 
In March last this society sent a per- 
sonal letter to every school principal in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, asking them 
if any families were known to them te 
need food, fuel, clothing or medical at- 
tendance, and if they knew of any to 
report the names and addresses. In re- 
sponse to this letter the names and ad- 
dresses of 146 families were reported as 
being in need of such assistance. Of this 
number five addresses were found to be 
fictitious and the families could not be 
located; thirty families, in the judgment 
of our visitors, were not in need of as- 
sistance at the time; thirty-six families 
were referred to the United Hebrew 
Charities; thirty-nine were found at the 
time to be under the care of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and thirty-six were by this society 
assisted as found to be necessary. 

“T believe the need at this time is less 
acute than in March. Our society has 
had under its care during the winter 
about 2,500 families, and there are more 
than 2,000 families in our care at. the 
present time.” 
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A Clever Scheme to Beat the Tenement 
House Law 


Lawrence Veiller 


New York 


That “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” has never been better exemplified 
than in the case of the New York tene- 
ment house law and the fight to secure 
better living conditions in that city. 

Not only has it been necessary at each 
session of the Legislature since the en- 
actment of this statute seven years ago, 
to withstand numerous attacks upon its 
provisions—all of which by the way have 
been successfully withstood—but in other 
insidious ways have efforts been made to 
undermine its provisions. 

One of the cleverest schemes of this 
kind has been recently carried out chiefly 
in the boroughs of Queens and Brook- 
lyn. Here for a year past tricky archi- 
tects and builders have hit upon a device 
by which they have been able for a time 
to set aside the main provisigns of the law 
requiring that all rooms in new tenement 


* houses shall have windows to the outer 


air, thus ensuring adequate light and ven- 
tilation. 

The method employed to accomplish 
this evasion of the law has been as fol- 
laws: Plans have been filed for new 
tenement houses (as shown in the accom- 
panying plan no. 1) with two families 
on each floor—one on each side of the 
public hallway. Each flat consists of but 
two rooms,—a “parlor” and a “kitchen.” 
The “parlor” is a long room, twenty- 
eight feet long, seven and one-half feet 
wide for about one-half of its length 
and nine and one-half feet wide in the 
remaining portion. The “kitchen” is a 
similar long room, thirty-four feet long, 
seven and one-half feet wide for one-half 
of its length and eleven and one-half 
feet wide for the other half. Opening 
from the “kitchen” is a bathroom. It 
will be noted that there are no bedrooms 
whatsoever. On the opposite side of the 
public hallway is an exactly similar flat 
of “two rooms” intended for occupancy 
by a separate family. Anyone familiar 
with tenement house conditions realizes 
at once that there is something peculiar 
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about this plan; that it is not a bona fide 
apartment; that builders are not making 
kitchens thirty-four feet long and eleven 
and one-half feet wide; that such kitch- 
ens are a great deal larger than need 
be—in fact, twice as large as is custom- 
ary. Similarly with regard to the par- 
lors: they, too, are twice as large as i 
customary or necessary. 

The question that generally occurs to 
the ordinary observer is: “Of what use 
is a tenement without any bedrooms? 
Where are the people going to sleep?” 
Those familiar with the tricks and de- 
vices that are practiced by some tene- 
ment house builders and architects are 
led to believe that it is evidently intend- 
ed after the house is erected to subdivide 
both the “parlor” and the “kitchen” by 
the erection of partitions or curtains, cre- 
ating behind each of these rooms bed- 
rooms seven and one-half feet wide and 
thirteen feet long. These bedrooms un- 
fortunately thus become dark interior 
bedrooms without light or ventilation, 
thus defeating the main purposes of the 
Tenement House Act. 

That this is not a theoretical view or 
that the persons holding it are not too 
suspicious is borne out by the experience 
in Brooklyn and Queens during the past 
year. There, building after building of 
this kind has been erected. After the 
building is completed a kitchen “ward- 
robe” or “dresser” is erected in each 
kitchen, subdividing the kitchen into two 
rooms. Each “parlor” is similarly sub- 
divided with grill work, a curtain pole 
erected and a _ portiere or curtain 
stretched across. Two dark bedrooms in 
each flat are thus created,—as shown in 
nlan no. 2 and in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. So well thought out has 
been this scheme to beat the law that in 
some houses the owners have even gone 
to the extent of hinging the wardrobes 
so that. when confronted by the officials 
of the Tenement House Department, they 
may be able to swing the “wardrobe” 


PLAN NO. 1. 


As filed—“two-room” flats, no bed-rooms, 


back against the kitchen wall and say: 
“This is not an alteration to the building, 
but merely a piece of furniture which we 
can move from place to place, adding, 
“There is nothing in the law to prevent 
the use of furniture.” 

The conditions resulting from this situ- 
ation are complicated by the fact that the 
great mass of tenement houses in New 
York city are built on speculation and 
when completed are sold to innocent pur- 
chasers. The purchaser finding that the 
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PLAN NO. 2. 


As used—four-room flats, two dark bed-rooms in 
each. 


builder has a certificate from the Tene- 
ment House Department that the build- 
ing has been built according to law and in 
accordance with the plans (such certifi- 
cate having been granted before any par- 
tition, wardrobe or curtain has been 
erected) and finding the wardrobe and 
curtains in place and a family occupying 
each apartment as four separate rooms, 
naturally assumes that everything is all 
right and does not hesitate to purchase 
the property. The Tenement House De- 


Thekitchen “dresser” subdividing kitchen aid making a dark bed-room back of it. 


partment having made_a final inspection 
of the building and issued a certificate 
naturally has nothing to call to its atten- 
tion the fact that these changes have been 
made after the building has been com- 
pleted. The force of inspectors is of 
course totally inadequate to enable the 
department to inspect a newly finished 
tenement house one month after it is 
completed and to keep inspecting it each 
succeeding month. Nothing short of an 
army of men would be needed to carry 
on such frequent inspections in New 
York’s 100,000 tenement houses; nor 
should such inspections be necessary. 

In addition to this method of con- 
structing exceptionally large rooms and 
later subdividing them, the same builders 
and architects claim that the inner por- 
tions of these rooms are in the nature 
of alcoves and that they have a perfect 
tight to construct a room with an alcove 
in it; that there is nothing in the law 
which forbids it. 

The provisions of the law dealing with 
this subject are to the effect that “alcove 
rooms must conform to all the require- 
ments of other rooms,” which had seemed 
to the framers of the law sufficiently 
comprehensive and explicit to ensure the 
proper lighting and ventilation of such 
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rooms as well as their construction of a 
proper size. 

Owing to the refusal of Tenement 
House Commissioner Butler and his dep- 
uties to approve plans of this type, which 
had seemed to those officials obviously 
intended to nullify the provisions of the 
law, there have been several cases during 
the past year in which proceedings have 
been instituted in various branches of the 
Supreme Court to compel the tenement 
house commissioner to approve this type 
of plan. Various conflicting decisions, 
all bearing on this important question, 
have been rendered by different judges. 
The latest and most imnortant one was 
the decision of Judge Gaynor, in which 
he held that the department was in error 
and that such plans must be approved; 
that it had not been the intent of the Leg- 
islature to require alcoves to be sepa- 
rately lighted and ventilated to the outer 
air; that the provisions of the tenement 
house act above referred to did not re- 
late to alcoves but to alcove rooms; that 
an alcove was a portion of a room, 
whereas an alcove room was a separate 
room in itself. For a period of several 
months, consequently, owing to this 
court decision it has been possible for 
builders to construct this type of struc- 
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ture, and the Tenement House Depart- 
ment has been powerless to prevent it. 

Recognizing the great importance of 
preventing any such manifest evasion of 
the law, the writer, with the co-operation 
of Tenement House Commissioner But- 
ler and with the approval of the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society, prepared amend- 
ments to the tenement house act which it 
is believed will put an end to this prac- 
tice. These amendments were included 
in a bill amending the law in other par- 
ticulars and introduced toward the close 
of the present session. The passage of 
this measure by the Legislature was se- 
cured and the bill was signed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. It is now a law. 

The amendment in the first place clears 
up any doubt that there may have 
been with reference to the distinc- 
tion between alcoves and alcove 
rooms and makes plain that an 
alcove in any room in a tene- 
ment house hereafter erected 
shall be separately lighted and 
ventilated with windows to the 
outer air and shall not be less 
than seventy square feet in area, 
the minimum size provided for 
all rooms. It also provides that 
no part of any room in such a 
tenement house shall at any time 
be enclosed or subdivided wholly 
or in part by a curtain, portiere, 
fixed or movable partition or 
other contrivance or device, un- 
less the portion of the room so 
enclosed shall contain a window 
to the outer air and a floor area 
of not less than seventy square 
feet. It should be noted that this 
amendment in no sense prohibits 
the alcove treatment of rooms. 
It does, however, prohibit dark 
alcoves and provides that all al- 
coves shall have windows to the 
outer air and be of a proper size. 

It is believed that by this 
change in the law an end has 
been put to the organized scheme 
of evading its essential provis- 
ions that has been successfully 
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carried on in the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens during the past 
year. The “curtain flat,” as this type of 
building had come to be called, will no 
longer exist. 

That it should be necessary in the year 
1908, seven years after the passage of 
the tenement house act and _ notwith- 
standing the care of the framers of that 
law to provide against such contin- 
gencies, to make active effort to prevent 
the construction of dark rooms in new 
tenement houses, to prevent practically 
a recurrence to the discredited type of 
building of sixty years ago, is one more 
illustration of the importance of conti- 
nuity and permanency in all effort for 
housing reform in every community. 


The dark interior bed room behind the “dresser. Flash-light 
picture. 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1908, 
Orlando F. Lewis, secretary of the finance 
committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, has an_ article 
showing what an expensive luxury the 
American tramp is. Mr. Lewis empha- 
sizes, by means of statistics, clippings from 
the daily press, reports of private and public 
charities, and other sources, the inadequacy 
of the present treatment of tramps, and the 
extent of the problem. The keynote of the 
article is perhaps the following quotation: 

“We have the idea that our American rail- 
roads kill many passengers. Yet almost ten 
trespassers are killed to every passenger 
killed. We believe that the trainman takes 
his life in his hands; yet more than twice 
as many trespassers annually sustain fatal 
accidents. When we read that in five years 
23,974 trespassers were killed by railroads, 
and 25,236 trespassers injured, we wonder 
that there should be left living a single Jack 
the Hobo to wash his shirt. In these five 
years there were more trespassers killed 
than there are inhabitants in Bangor, 
Maine, or Burlington, Vermont. Were this 
army of the dead lying but three feet apart 
along the track side in ghastly regularity, 
they would stretch out for nearly fourteen 
miles. At a brisk walk, it would take four 
hours to reach the end of the line. And 
were all those reported injured in the last 
five years lying but three feet apart, we 
should be obliged to walk for more than 
four hours more, before we reached the end 
of this second line. The Baltimore and 
Ohio representative said that many railroads 
“tramp graveyards,” in 
which are buried many of the unknown 
dead, without inquest and with expedition. 
Question: How many city graveyards could 
be annually filled with the unrecorded, un- 
reported vagrant dead?” 

‘The program of remedial measures advo- 
cated by Mr. Lewis includes the following: 

“Uniform vagrancy and trespass legisla- 
tion; the abolition of police station lodgings; 
the substitution of municipal lodging houses 


_in the cities, and of so-called “tramp houses” 


in rural communities; the improvement of 
jail, workhouse, and almshouse conditions; 
the separation and separate employment of 
vagrants in almshouses, apart from paupers; 
the co-operation of state boards of charity, 
state lunacy commissions, state prison com- 
missions, and other charitable bodies in 
effecting these changes; the establishment of 
state vagrancy committees, to do in the 
state what the national vagrancy committees 
will endeavor to do in the whole country; 
legislation for state compulsory labor colon- 
ies, where habitual vagrants may be con- 
fined under indeterminate sentences, for 
long periods of enforced labor; the establish- 
ment of state hospitals for inebriates it is 
estimated that at least twenty-five per cent 
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of all cases of poverty can be traced to in- 
temperance. Inebriety is curable in early 
stages, less frequently so in advanced cases; 
studies and investigations of the causes of 
vagrancy, including the collection of much 
statistical information; educational work, 
through the collection of accurate informa- 
tion about vagrancy, and the wide dissemin- 
ation of the same throughout the country.” 

Apropos of Mr. Lewis’s advocacy of farm 
colonies, free employment bureaus, and the 
prevention of the sources of vagrancy, an 
editorial appearing in the New York Trib- 
une of June 4, on the subject of the Starving 
Children of the East Side, is of interest: 

“East siders cannot find bread for their 
children, while the Kansas farmers’ employ- 
ment bureaus are hunting for twenty-eight 
thousand farm hands. Thanks to it, in 
part, drunken ditch diggers in Nevada have 
all the work they care to undertake at four 
dollars a day, while skilled mechanics in 
large easterns towns spend all their savings 
in an idle winter. The three requisites of 
an effective distributing system are, for all 
practical ends, wholly lacking in this coun- 
try. There is no national or interstate em- 
ployment bureau financed and managed on 
a scale commensurate with its duties and 
opportunities. There is no system of cheap 
railway transportation for workingmen go- 
ing to and from employment. The “man 
with the hoe” must travel from town to 
town either at the same rates which mer- 
chants pay or else free “on the bumpers,” 
with “hoboes.” Finally there are no labor 
colonies for the reception on honorable 
terms of honest workingmen in times of 
acute depression.” 

* * * 


Walter P. McGuire in Van Norden’s Mag- 
azine for June writes with evident deep con- 
cern about the rapid spread of the militant 
movement of anarchy in this country taking 
the position that it cannot be checked unless 
it is recognized that it is not so much a mat- 
ter of policy as of temperament. Assuming 
that severe punishments and the making of 
martyrs will feed rather than check the 
mental aberration which results in anarchy, 
and that it is policy to assume that the ad- 
vocacy of violence is to be met by violent 
treatment, the author proceeds: 

“Ts it feasible for the government to as- 
sume a sympathetic attitude toward this un- 
fortunate class that is subject to such dan- 
gerous vagaries? Will it be impossible to 
overcome this evil with good? More than 
1,500,000,000 people recognize both a God 
and some temporal authority; less than 
100,000 do not. That the latter are mis- 
guided is the consensus of the former. If 
the doctrinaire anarchist continues to sow 
his evil seed among the majority and see 
it fructify, it will be because the majority 
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errs demonstrably. That the anarchistic 
seed bears fruit now is due in large part 
to the neglect of the problems of the poor 
by those who have intelligence and time 
enough to study them.’ Anarchists with 
seeming ease win converts to their false 
theories and followers of their false hopes; 
cannot good citizens win converts to true 
theories and followers of attainable hopes? 
Cannot—will not—the intelligent discuss 
the questions of the proletariat? They may 
go among the poor as the anarchists do and 
prove—as it is easy to do—that ‘Law alone 
can, give us freedom’; that ‘We are all ser- 
vants of the laws to the end that it may be 
possible for us to be free’; that ‘Where 
law ends tyranny begins’; and that God is 
not a ‘harmful fiction: The ‘philosophical’ 
anarchists’ theories are _ self-contradictory; 
the condition it calls for is impossible of 
attainment as man is constituted—make 
both of these facts clear to the toilers. In 
our land most difficulties can be overcome 
by, discussion and mutual aid, not by vio- 
lence—tell them that. Our boards of edu- 
cation might send among the anarchist 
groups men who, in the native language 
of those men, would appeal to their common 
sense. The labor unions might aid vastly; 
also the missionaries, if they did not wear 
the cloth or cross which antagonize. ‘To- 
gether these agencies surely would make 
the anarchists know what they miss by be- 
ing sullenly or violently anachronistic. 

“Others than these proselytists might do a 
share. Those who are in a position to vio- 
late laws and stand protected back of var- 
jous artifices might ease up on their over- 
worked privileges. Some of those who have 
great wealth and flaunt it arrogantly might 
resume the wholesome modesty of a by-gone 
day. A part of the press which is not gen- 
erally accounted anarchistic might cease its 
vulgar abuse of men in office—there is an- 
other way to punish them for whatever 
crimes they may have committed. And, per- 
haps most important, the representatives of 
the law might enforce it equally. No, this 
last is not done, at least not in New York 
and certain other big cities. Walk through 
an East Side street and hear how the police- 
man speaks and see how he brandishes his 
club, and contrast with that the language 
and the demeanor of the policeman on ‘the 
avenue.’ Watch the processes in a murder 
case near Tompkins square and another on 
Fifth avenue near the park; in the former 
you will see the relatives and friends of a 
suspected man, and sometimes of the one 
who lies dead, jerked from their homes, 
hustled to police-station cells and bullied 
and threatened in the police effort to get in- 
formation about the crime; and you will see 
the relatives and friends of the other victim 
and suspect questioned in their homes or 
permitted to ride to the district attorney’s 
office, unaccompanied, in their automobiles. 
The East Side toiler knows these differ- 
énces. If he hasn’t been up against them 
himself, the busy anarchist has drummed 
them into his head, 
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“Anarchism is in the mind, not in the hand 
that throws a bomb or thrusts a knife or 
fires a pistol. The state of mind must be 
changed. It will be a slow process, but it 
must be done. 

“And the newcomers to America might be. 
kept from the influence of the seditious agi- 
tators. The government (national or state) 
might oversee and direct the work of the 
several immigrant aid societies and prevent. 
the operations of some swindling ones. It” 
might see to it that the aliens who cast 
their lot here—to share with us, on an equal 
footing, the benefits of our government— 
don’t get anarchistic literature before they 
get jobs. It might cause to be printed for 
these immigrants books and papers which 
tell them about American history and laws 
and customs and opportunities. 

If all of these things, or any number of 
them that suffices, are not done and anar- 
chism obliterated from the United States, 
it will be a sad commentary on our govern- 
ment, our churches and our schools.” 


* * 


Jesse E. Pope, writing in The Outlook for 
May 30, tells about the modern milk supply 
in the city of Copenhagen. MHe confines his 
article to the Kobenhavns Maelkeforsyning, 
a society founded in 1878, whose motto is 
“Pure milk from healthy cows.” It an- 
nounced at the outset that all profits above 
five per cent should be devoted to improving 
the supply and reducing the price of milk. 
The leading citizens co-operated and the as- 
sistance of farmers of the surrounding coun- 
try was secured. The farmers were slowly 
brought around to realize that they could 
put their milk business on a better basis by 
becoming suppliers to the society which of- 
fered them a better price for the milk, al- 
though on the other hand the milk dealers’ 
production was to be placed under the abso- 
lute control of the _ society. The work 
started in a small cellar, but it has grown 
into a splendid establishment with all the 
equipment for an up-to-date milk supply. 
ane following principles form the working 

asis: 

te Only milk from healthy cows shall be 
so 

(2) In handling the product aii Gate 
care shall be exercised. 

(3) During the interval the milk shall be 
kept absolutely fresh by the use of ice. 

(4) Under no circumstances shall the 
price of milk be so increased as to put a 
sufficient supply beyond the reach of the 
poor. 

Mr. Pope says that while the Kobenhavns 
Maelkeforsyning furnishes only a part of 
the 200,000 quarts sold daily in Copenhagen, 
it has set the standard and its competitors 
have been forced to follow that standard. 
It is to this company that Copenhagen owes 
the distinction of being, according to Dr. 
Rothschild, “the city of Europe best sup- 
plied with milk and most richly endowed’ 
with model dairies.” 
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FEEDING THE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Children’s Relief Society, which 
was founded a fortnight ago to provide 
food for underfed and _ ill-nourished 
school children, has opened a lunch room 
in the heart of the East Side. Contri- 
butions aggregating several thousand 
dollars have been received as a result of 
extended newspaper notice. The lunch 
room is providing for-approximately 200 
children each noon a “five-cent meal,” 
the cost of which was at first slightly in 
excess of five cents. Tickets, furnished 
by the Children’s Relief Society, are dis- 
tributed by teachers or by investigators 
who visit the homes. The tickets, wheth- 
er free or sold for five cents, are alike, 
and it is not indicated by the ticket 
whether the child is a recipient of charity 
or has bought the ticket. 

The Board of Education has appointed 
a committee of three “to investigate the 
condition of the alleged hungry school 
children on the East Side.” The three 
members of the committee are said to be 
familiar with the conditions of the East 
Side life. It is reported in the press that 
the chairman of the committee promises 
an investigation that will cover every 
phase of the situation. 

The largest charitable societies have 
taken the position that the feeding of 
undernourished school children is only 
one of a number of questions relating to 
underdeveloped or underfed school chil- 
dren. The societies, in general, believe 
that the feeding en masse of children 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
needs of the family from which the un- 
derfed child comes. The United Hebrew 
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Charities, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, and the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor have assured 
the Board of Education of their readiness 
and ability to relieve the needs of the 
family of any hungry school child report- 
ed to them. 

In a letter sent to the Board of Edu- 
cation on June 10, by C. C. Burlingham, 
chairman of the Committee on the Phys- 
ical Welfare of School Children, the fol- 
lowing resolution was reported as having 
been unanimously adopted on June 9, at 
a “conference of citizens and representa- 
tives of public authorities and private 
charitable societies” : 


Resolved that the Board of Education be 
requested to suggest to the principals and 
teachers of the public schools that before 
the close of the present term they should 
notify the appropriate relief societies of any 
and all cases of children who now require 
relief or are likely to require relief during 
the vacation. 


At this conference it was stated that in 
fourteen public schools in the second and 
third districts, which include a_ school 
population of 22,000, there had been 202 
cases of hungry children referred to the 
Children’s Relief Society; and that out 
of 281 cases referred to the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor by principals and teachers 
during the preceding week, in response 
to a circular letter sent to 275 principals 
and teachers in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, ten required food immediately 
and ten temporary assistance. From the 
district bounded by Houston street, the 
Bowery, Clinton street and the East 
river, the United Hebrew Charities had 
received since January 1, from principals 
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and teachers forty-three requests for 
aid for school children; of these only 
eleven were new cases, the others being 
already under the care of the society, 
and of the eleven only four were found 
to require relief. The New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor reported that since the opening 
of the school year 1,114 cases had been 
referred to it by principals and teachers 
of which the families of 140 were now 
receiving aid; that of the other 974 many 
were given temporary aid in clothing, 
glasses, etc. In Mr. deForest’s letter 
quoted in last week’s issue of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, the statistics of the 
Charity Organization Society are given. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Mr. 
Burlingham stated that it is desirable 
that the school authorities understand 
that any needy child in the public schools 
will receive from the relief societies of 
New York prompt and efficient relief. 
“A five-cent meal given to a few hungry 
school children in one district of the city 
will not relieve the thousands of families 
throughout the boroughs who are in 
need.” A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed at the conference of June 9 to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
question with a view of recommending 
permanent measures of relief. 

Though the reports of teachers to re- 
lief societies do not fully warrant their 
statements, the newspapers have, in gen- 
eral, taken the attitude that distress due 
to continued unemployment is widespread 
and that more school children are under- 
fed than is usual. 

It was reported on June 12, that two 
women, residents of the East Side, went 
among their neighbors, obtained contri- 
butions of food, and fed many of the 
hundreds of men who daily sit on the 
benches of Hamilton Fish park. A tem- 
porary lunch room in a second floor loft 
was opened on Sunday from one until 
half past two in the afternoon, and the 
crowd of hungry men and children is re- 
ported to have been so great that a spe- 
cial detail of police was sent to preserve 
order. All who came were fed. This 
distribution of food will be continued and 
‘contributions are being solicited for this 
kitchen. 
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A statement of the purposes of the 
Children’s Relief Society, and of East 
Side conditions as it sees them, will be 
found in the article on another page of 
this issue by Dr. Hamilton, who is its 
treasurer. 

Commenting on Dr. Hamilton’s article, 
Superintendent W. Frank Persons of the 
Charity Organization Society says: 


Dr. Hamilton, it would seem, has ex- 
pressed, perhaps unintentionally, the feel- 
ing that the established charities have re- 
sented the organization of a new society de- 
signed to deal with a particular phase of the 
unusual destitution now prevailing. I have 
not so understood the attitude of any of 
these societies. The friendly criticism 
which Dr. Hamilton invites has been ex- 
pressed, but with no desire to deprive the 
new movement of any of the financial or 
moral support to which it is entitled. The 
three largest societies in the city have cor- 
dially responded to Dr. Hamilton’s request 
for co-operation in the investigation of 
cases and have offered to visit and to assist 
as necessary such families as should be re- 
ported to be in need by the Children’s Relief 
Society, by any teacher in the public schools 
or by any other person. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COURSE OF SALESMANSHIP 


Speaking informally at the closing ban- 
quet of the evening high school teachers, 
Superintendent Maxwell of the New 
York city schools announced a unique 
departure in the educational system of 
the city,—the establishment of a course 
of training for retail store workers next 
winter in connection with the evening 
high schools. 

In the effort to more closely relate the 
public school system to those lines of 
work in which the pupils intend to earn 
their livelihood, the possibilities of train- 
ing for store work had been suggested 
through results gained in Boston and 
elsewhere under the direction of Miss 
Diana Hirschler. 

At the request of Superintendent Max- 
well and his associate superintendent, Mr. 
Straubenmiiller, Miss Hirschler present- 
ed a course of study which was received 
favorably. New York will be the first 
city to incorporate such a course for re- 
tail store workers as a part of the public 
school system. Several seasons ago, the 
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Public School Board of Boston estab- 
lished a briefer course in connection with 
the educational center movement, which 
still continues successfully. This course 
under the directorship of Miss Hirschler 
gave the final impetus which established 
the new High School of Commerce in 
Boston, Frank V. Thompson, the princi- 
pal of the Bigelow Evening Center, be- 
coming its head master. But the course 
in Boston has never become an integral 
part of the evening high school work. 

According to the census of 1900, there 
are Over 2,000,000 people engaged in re- 
tail work. Of these, the largest number 
in proportion to the population is cen- 
tered in Greater New York. And yet 
this vast number which is at work in a 
business in which it meets the public 
with such concrete directness, enters it 
without knowledge of its demands and 
without training to meet them. Miss 
Hirschler thinks that such a course of 
training as a legitimate part of the pub- 
lic school system will dignify the work 
in this branch of commercial life, raise 
the standard and skill of the workers and 
logically bring an increase in the rate of 
wages through increase of efficiency. It 
is, therefore, of threefold value,—bene- 
fiting the worker, the merchant and the 
consumer. 

The general lines of the training in- 
clude a course in the art of selling. This 
is based upon the development in the 
salesman of that personality which justly 
invites and creates confidence in his 
goods. It will be taught that the vital 
principle of this development is that the 
salesman shall have a genuine desire to 
be of service to his customer. A study 
of the organization of both large and 
small stores will be made, so that in how- 
ever small a position the worker finds 
himself, he will be able to comprehend the 
scheme of the whole establishment and 
work in harmony with it. 

A course in typical commercial prod- 
ucts will teach the student how to study 
articles to be sold in order to give the 
customer expert advice upon them, and 
to fit the pupil for higher mercantile 
positions. 

Training the observation to note rap- 
idly the leading characteristics of the 
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various customers is included, so that the 
salesman may readily adapt himself to 
the shopper and so meet his wants with 
more speed and satisfaction. It has not 
been decided in what schools to place the 
course which will cover one year’s work 
of eight hours weekly. 


MARYLAND LOSES 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


Maryland is spending about one mil- 
lion dollars annually for educational, 
charitable and correctional purposes. 
This money is paid out without any prop- 
er investigation or inspection. The 
Board of State Aid and Charities and its 
secretary have always contented them- 
selves with public hearings immediately 
preceding the biennial sessions of the 
Legislature. At these hearings represen- 
tatives of various institutions and organi- 
zations receiving state aid present their 
claims which are passed upon solely in 
the light of the statements made by the 
speakers. 

The Maryland State Conference of 
Charities and Correction has for two 
years past raised a protest against the 
existing order and last year it started a 
movement to secure a properly qualified 
secretary for the state board. The con- 
ference decided that the law providing 
for the board was adequate and that the 
trouble lay in not securing an efficient 
secretary. A few weeks ago Governor 
Crothers surprised everybody by not re- 
appointing the old board, but by putting 
in an entirely new set of men: Dr. Jacob 
H. Hollander, James E. Ingram, Dr. St. 
Clair Spruill, William J. McCrea, Joseph 
B. Harrington, Ex-state Senator J. Abner 
Betts and Ex-congressman Thomas J. 
Smith, the last three residing outside 
Baltimore. Soon after the appointment 
of the board it was announced that a 
well-known politician and ex-speaker of 
the House of Delegates, who was with- 
out experience or knowledge regarding 
charitable or correctional affairs, was a 
candidate for the position of executive 
secretary of the board. Walter S. Uf- 
ford, formerly connected with the New 
York State Board of Charities and until 
recently general secretary of the Feder- 
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ated Charities of Baltimore, a thoroughly 
capable man, also consented to be a can- 
didate for the position. Mr. Ufford’s 
candidacy was supported by social work- 
ers, members of commercial bodies and 
the Baltimore press. When the board 
met a few days ago, however, to elect its 
secretary, only Dr. Hollander and Mr. 
Ingram voted for Mr. Ufford, the other 
five casting their ballots for the machine 
candidate, Lloyd Wilkinson. The Balti- 
more Sun states that Mr. Smith in sec- 
onding Mr. Wilkinson’s nomination said 
that “in his opinion the board does not 
amount to shucks, because the Legisla- 
ture hardly ever accepts its recommen- 
dations. He said there was no use ‘hav- 
ing scientific sentimentalism about this 
thing. Mr. Wilkinson is a_ practical 
man. 

The Maryland board is to be congratu- 
lated on having two “sentimentalists.” 
Through them, backed by public senti- 
ment as they are, there will be a change 
in Maryland yet. And perhaps it will not 
take another year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PROTECTS HER BOYS 


A certain eminent physician, voicing the 
universal sentiment of his profession, says 
that one of the most pernicious consequences 
of a certain class of quack medical adver- 
tising is its horrible effect upon youth at 
the very period of life when the individual 
is most sensitive to influences either for 
good or for evil. The effect is often tragic 
in the extreme, he says. In the clean- 
minded, wholesome-natured boy, morbid 
thoughts are aroused by such advertising; 
he is led to believe that its alarming state- 
ments and preposterous claims are true or 
they would not be printed as they are. He 
is made to think that certain functional 
changes that occur at adolescence with every 
normally constituted person and which are 
perfectly natural are peculiar to himself and 
are symptoms of grave disorder. Thousands 
of boys, it is said, are thus enticed into the 
hands of unprincipled quacks. How exten- 
sive this braneh of the infamous business 
must be is indicated by the extent of the ad- 
vertising. Influences like this tend to fill 
the minds of youth with all sorts of morbid 
fancies; melancholia is induced, and it is 
held that this is probably the chief cause 
of the cases of suicide, without any expli- 
cable motive, so frequent among boys of six- 
teen and seventeen years. 

These quacks are therefore to be ranked 
among the most dangerous elements in the 
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predatory classes; they should be suppressed 
just as tramps are suppressed. The pro- 
prietors of the newpapers that print their 
advertisements and thus promote their power 
for evil, cannot realize the harm that they 
do; few men are so depraved as consciously 
to consent to become parties to that which, 
to all intents and purposes, is an attack 
upon the lives and the health of their fel- 
lows. Our medical friend says that he has 
often thought it should be the duty of some 
organization designed to protect the public 
against evil interests that thrive through 
preying upon it to print counter-advertise- 
ments warning those concerned of the abso- 
lute falsity of such monstrous claims. To 
do that, however, would be a procedure so 
costly as hardly to be practicable. The most 
effective course is to do as some papers now 
do,—rigorously exclude such advertising 
from their columns. If any class of read- 
ing-matter deserves to be barred the privil- 
eges of the mails it is that. Lottery adver- 
tising is beneficent in comparison. If the 
Law and Order League would give commen- 
surate attention to this crying evil it might 
do a public service immensely superior to 
efforts in certain other directions that have 
seemed of questionable utility. It would 
correspondingly earn the gratitude of the 
community. 


The above paragraph was written some 
time since by an editorial writer for a 
Boston paper, but it was not published. 
It is interesting to note that the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has this year, after 
much urging, placed upon its statute 
books a law affecting this class of ad- 
vertising. The law aims particularly at 
those who publish or distribute advertis- 
ing “describing the causes, symptoms, de- 
tails, or effects of a venereal disease, 
or of a disease, infirmity or conditions of 
the sexual organs, advertising or calling 
attention to a person, persons or firms 
from whom, or an office or place at 
which, medicine, treatment, advice or in- 
formation concerning such diseases or 
conditions may be obtained.” 

The Massachusetts Civic League, 
which supported the legislation, said in 
its circular of information: 


The great French physician, Dubois— 
perhaps the leading authority on the subject 
of mental disease—says: “I do not hesitate 
to say that these nervous affections which 
are accessible to mind-cure are more fre- 
quent than bodily illnesses.” It is certain 
that there is no more effective and insid- 
ious form of mental suggestion that pro- 
duces disease or one that is responsible for 
more physical injury and mental suffering 


than the kind of medical 
which this bill forbids. 

The regular, established and customary 
method of such advertisements is to describe 
some symptom which everybody has at 
times, which by itself has no special signifi- 
cance, and to tell people such a symptom 
means that they are suffering from some 
terrible disease requiring immediate treat- 
ment, and that Dr. So-and-So’s advice or 
Mrs. Somebody’s Sovereign Specific is the 
only thing on earth that can save them from 
a lingering and painful death. The num- 
ber of people cheated out of their money 
and their health by advertisements of this 
class is very great, and there are no com- 
pensating advantages. 


advertisement 


The bill was vigorously opposed by 
quack doctors and proprietors of patent 
medicines (chief among them the Lydia 
E. Pinkham Company, which pleaded 
that the company was doing a business of 
between one and two millions a year with 
which it was an injustice for the people 
of Massachusetts to interfere) and news- 
papers doing this class of advertising. 
The only wonder is that such legislation 
was not enacted in all the states long ago. 

For some time in Massachusetts the 
statutes have required that “the keeper 
of a billiard, pool, or scippio room or 
table or bowling-alley who admits a 
minor thereto without the written consent 
of his parent or guardian,” shall forfeit 
a fine. This year places “in which pic- 
tures are displayed upon the deposit of 
money in a mechanical device, known as 
the nickel-in-the-slot machine, or penny- 
in-the-slot machine, or other similar ma- 
chine” have been added to the list. It 
required a long and a hard fight, for rea- 
sons which will be obvious. Every trick 
and scheme known to corporation lobby- 
ists was used in opposition. 

The law formerly prevented the use of 
obscene or indecent pictures, but it could 
not prevent suggestive pictures, and this 
was the stronghold of the slot machine 
people. They frankly said that they 
would trim as close to the edge of the law 
as they dared, and they used titles to 
their pictures which often caused their 
devotees to complain that they did not get 
their money’s worth or what they were 
promised. But they were bad enough, 
and they, with the environment in which 
they were exhibited, started many a 
young person on the wrong road. 
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After the law was enacted it was a 
novel experience in Massachusetts to be 
threatened with executive disapproval, 
the lieutenant-governor (let. it be said im 
justice) acting. Certain “well-known” 
and ‘‘public-spirited” citizens, counsel for 
the slot machines, were apparently suc- 
cessful in advancing the argument that 
to prevent the use of the machines by 
minors smacked too much of paternal- 
ism,—a queer notion, forsooth, and one 
that would do queer things with hun- 
dreds of laws already properly in force in 
every state in the union. 


THE NEW YORK 
PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


An association has been formed in 
New York city which will have control 
of the home for women released on pro- 
bation, established under the direction of 
Miss Maude E. Miner, a probation officer 
in the city magistrates’ courts. 

The association has also as its object 
the development of probation work, and 
is to be known as the New York Proba- 
tion Association. 

The need for a home where women 
could be taken temporarily from the 
Night Court was clearly demonstrated to, 
Miss Miner while working as a probation 
officer in that court. Efforts were made 
by her to secure funds for the purpose, 
and the home was opened February 1 
at 165 West Tenth street. 

Women are not committed to the 
home, but go voluntarily with the proba- 
tion officer. They remain for a short 
time till it has been determined whether 
or not their stories are true, or until em- 
ployment is found for them or they are 
returned to their homes. 

During six nights, June 2-7 inclusive, 
Miss Miner took twelve women to the 
home between It P. M. and 3.30 A. M. 
Two of these who claimed to be seven- 
teen years old, were arrested for intoxi- 
cation and were not in condition to re- 
turn to their homes the same night. Be- 
fore allowing them to return the follow- 
ing day, the probation officer visited their 
parents in Brooklyn and learned that nei- 
ther girl had ever been intoxicated be- 
fore, and‘that one of them was only fif- 
teen years of age. 
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One girl twenty-one years old, who had 
spent twelve years of her life in an insti- 
tution in this city, and another who had 
been nine years in the same institution, 
became dissatisfied with the places where 
they were working for a small wage and 
determined to try to better themselves. 
They found it more difficult to get work 
than they had thought and having no 
money for food and room rent, took the 
advice of older girls and entered upon an 
immoral life. Both claim they are anx- 
ious to go to work and an opportunity 
will be given them at once. 

Two girls were induced to come from 
their homes in a mill town in Pennsyl- 
vania six weeks ago with the promise of 
work in New York., The first night they 
arrived, they were initiated into a life on 
the street by the man who had brought 
them to the city. After an effort has 
been made to bring to justice the one 
who is really responsible, the girls will 
be sent back to their homes in the coun- 
try. 

The home is not only for women whom 
the probation officers may bring to it 
from the Night Court, but for women 
from the different magistrates’ courts and 
also from the courts of special and gen- 
eral sessions. 

The Board of City Magistrates has ap- 
proved of the home for women released 
on probation, and the acting president of 
the board in his yearly report, empha- 
sized the need of such an_ institution. 
Judge Wahle said: 


It should be neither a prison nor a re- 
formatory, but a place where a defendant 
can get shelter, food, physical and sanitary 
attention if necessary, and be free from 
evil influence until the probation officer has 
made proper investigation and the magis- 
trate decided what course to adopt with ref- 
erence to the offender, It may be urged 
that it may be easier to fine, or that it would 
be better to send to the workhouse direct; but 
the point is that probation cares not to pun- 
ish; and that in the judgment of those who 
know, it is wiser for one who is to have the 
benefit of probation to be held, if necessary, 
for two or three days in some safe place so 
that his surroundings may be investigated, 
his associates determined, his haunts dis- 
covered, than to permit him to go unguard- 
ed on the street or be needlessly sent to 
prison. For him who has stumbled we need 
a resting place between the magistrates’ 
courts and the reformatory or prison to de- 
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termine whether he can be nursed at home 
or whether he needs more serious treat- 
ment. 


To maintain and to broaden the scope 
of the present work, the directors of the 
association wish to secure a large mem- 
bership. There are four classes of mem- 
bers: active, whose annual dues are one 
dollar or more and who are expected to 
co-operate in the work of the associa- 
tion; associate, who contribute from five 
to twenty-five dollars yearly; sustaining, 
who give twenty-five dollars or more, and 
patrons who contribute $100 or more in 
a single calendar year. 

The following officers have been chos- 
en: President, Judge Charles S. Whit- 
man; first vice-president, Mrs. William 
H. Baldwin, Jr.; second vice-president, 
Edward T. Devine; treasurer, Milton 
Einstein; secretary, Miss Maude E. Mi- 
ner. Other members of the Board of 
Directors are: Mrs. William B. Rice, 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, Miss Stella A. 
Miner, Judge Charles F. Maclean, Judge 
Thomas C. O’Sullivan, Judge John B. 
Mayo, Magistrate Frederic Kernochan, 
Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan, Homer 
Folks and John M. Glenn. 


JUVENILE COURTS 
FOR THE SOUTH 


The juvenile court movement in the 
South has received a great impetus from 
the visits of Judge Lindsey last winter, 
and more lately from the sessions of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in Richmond. 

The meeting cf the conference on ju- 
venile courts was well attended and was 
addressed by Judge Mack of Chicago, 
who showed the relation of juvenile 
courts to all forms of child-saving work. 
Judge De Lacy of Washington, Judge 
Addams of Cleveland, and Judge Peter 
of Louisville took part in the discussion 
and proved that differing laws and con- 
ditions can produce equally good results, 
provided the spirit of thoughtful con- 
sideration and study of the best interests 
of the child is the prevailing tone. 

So much interest was roused in Rich- 
mond that a mass meeting of citizens 
concerned to establish a juvenile court 
for Richmond, which was held before the 
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conference adjourned, proceeded to form 
plans for a permanent organization. The 
meeting was addressed by Crawford 
Jackson of Atlanta, secretary of the Ju- 
venile Protective Association of the 
South, with headquarters in Atlanta; by 
Miss Julia Lathrop of the juvenile court 
committee of Chicago; by Mrs. Falcon- 
er, who had served as probation officer in 
Chicago, and by Mrs. Gregory of the 
Denver court. Much enthusiasm was 
expressed by various Richmond citizens, 
notably Rabbi Kalisch, Mrs. E. C. Mi- 
nor, Police Commissioner Douglas Gor- 
don, and Captain Joseph Willard. <A 
committee on scope and organization 
with twenty members was appointed to 
nominate officers and study the methods 
of the different courts throughout the 
country. A second mass meeting is 
planned if Judge Lindsev can be induced 
to return. 

There are various possibilities before 
the committee, which began with the 
consideration of a constitution modelled 
on that of the Southern Protective Asso- 
ciation. It is to be hoped that a probation 
officer may be appointed if it is decided 
to begin by helping the children in the 
courts; for while the development of a 
general protective society may prove of 
great benefit, a large and somewhat in- 
definite piece of work is likely to dissi- 
pate the interest of those anxious to see 
concrete results. 

The success of the probation officer in 
Birmingham, Alabama, who has under- 
taken the charge of all the boys who 
come into court through his position as 
superintendent of the boys’ club, shows 
how easily results can be attained with- 
out unnecessary delay or machinery, 
when the right man is put in charge. The 
example of Birmingham would seem a 
good-one for other communities to fol- 
low, where legislatures meet but seldom 
and change their legal procedure after 
much deliberation. The advantage of 
presenting a simple, successful achieve- 
ment like the appointment of a boys’ 
club worker who would care for the boys 
in court, lies in the fact that the conser- 
vative, long-established ways of the 
South are not likely to be revolutionized 
suddenly by any “western experiment.” 
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THE AFTERMATH 
AT MONONGAH 


In spite of the difficulties in the way 
of disbursing a large relief fund, con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
solving the problems of the tamilies left 
dependent after the explosion in the 
mines at Monongah six months ago. The 
intention of the committee was to make 
a pro-rata distribution of the fund at an 
early date, but this has so far been im- 
possible. Families living in the old coun- 
try are to be included, but the proofs as 
to their number and actual dependence, 
which are being secured by the foreign 
consuls, have come so slowly that it will 
probable be mid-summer before this can 
be done. In the meantime, however, the 
committee has made a partial settlement 
with any widows wishing to leave town, 
giving $200 to the widow, $50 to each 
child, the remainder to be sent them 
later. About fifty out of the 120 resi- 
dent families have taken advantage of 
this; sixteen have returned to Italy, sev- 
enteen to Hungary and Russia, and the 
remainder, mostly Americans, to rela- 
tives in other places. Among the latter 
are five Slavic women, all with little chil- 
dren, who have gone to Passaic, and Pat- 
erson, N. J., hoping to earn their living 
in the mills there. The remainder, with 
the exception of a few who are planning 
to leave later, are finding some means of 
support in the town. About a third own 
their homes or have children old enough 
to help them; another third have begun 
taking boarders, while of the remainder 
some are with relatives in Monongah, 
some have remarried and apparently only 
a few are likely to become dependent af- 
ter this money is used up. The company 
has settled with practically all the fami- 
lies, giving $150 to each widow and $50 
to each child, and this money while 
squandered in a few cases has in some 
instances been put to good use. A num- 
ber of those whose strongest ties were 
in Monongah have bought small lots and 
built cottages which can be done there 
for a very small sum. It has been neces- 
sary to take the children from the moth- 
er in only one instance, where the woman 
had been intemperate for years, and the 
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disaster merely furnished a crisis which 
made action possible. 

It is of course likely that there will be 
some demoralizing results from handing 
over to inexperienced women so large a 
sum of money as the committee allots to 
each, but so far they seem to be work- 
ing out their problems in a fairly satis- 
factory manner. The town has rallied 
from the effects of the disaster and after 
the distribution of the fund it should be- 
come again a normal, self-supporting 
community. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


With a greatly increased scope of 
work, a newly organized board of trus- 
tees, new and adequate quarters, and 
having at its disposal the exhibits col- 
lected by the Municipal Museum of 


Chicago, the “Chicago 7. School» ot 
Civics and Philanthropy, formerly 
known as the Chicago Institute of 


Social Science, is looking forward to 
a much larger field of service. As an- 
nounced in last week’s issue, excellent 
space for lecture room, Municipal Mu- 
seum exhibits, and offices for the school’s 
administration and research work, has 
been secured at 174 Adams street. Fol- 
lowing the school’s incorporation the 
Board of Trustees was organized as fol- 
lows: 

Graham Taylor, president; Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, vice-president; Edward L. Ryerson, 
treasurer; Miss Genevieve Winterbotham, 
secretary, and Judge Julian W: Mack, Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, Allen B. Pond, Charles R. 
Crane, Judge HE. O. Brown, Alfred L. Baker, 
Ralph Norton, William Kent, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Victor Elting, Mrs. Jos. T. Bowen, 
Jane Addams, Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Mrs. 
Avery Coonley, Professor Geo. EH. Vincent, 
Professor W. E. Hotchkiss. 


The trustees have voted to add to their 
number professors of economics and so- 
ciology in state universities of the mid- 
dle West. 

The educational work of the school has 
been placed by the trustees in charge of 
four directors: Graham Taylor, Miss 
Julia C. .Lathrop, Miss Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge and Allen T. Burns, dean. 
A summer course is offered on The So- 
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cial Agencies of the Modern City. This 
aims to give a general introduction to the 
activities and institutions of Chicago 
which are conducted by both private and 
public agencies for the improvement of 
living and working conditions. This 
course will start on Monday, June 29, 
and will take five mornings of each week 
until Friday, August 7. The lectures 
will be given by those identified with 
the various institutions and lines of social 
effort of the city, who will also conduct 
visits of inspection. The course starts 
with a consideration of municipal govern- 
ment and reform, with visits to the Chi- 
cago City Council and various depart- 
ments of public administration, and 
spreads out to include many phases of 
social activity, both public and private. 
There is already a large registration for 
this course by social and philanthropic 
workers from many parts of the country. 

An interesting feature of the summer 
work of the school is the course for in- 
stitution attendants. This is an advance 
step in line with the desire of those re- 
sponsible for the state institutions and 
with the public demand for better care 
for the wards of the state. Attendants 
at the institutions for the insane and 
feeble-minded are to be offered special 
training which will better fit them to be 
companions and teachers as well as cus- 
todians of the patients. 

In order that these attendants may 
take this training each of the state hos- 
pitals for the insane und the home for 
feeble-minded have been authorized to 
grant a month’s leave of absence on full 
pay to the three attendants ranking high- 
est for the last year, in the regular and 
uniform course of tiaining conducted in 
all these institutions.. Governor Deneen’s 
approval has been secured for this action. 
The plan is analogous to that, already 
practiced, of sending the doctors from 
these same asylums to the State Psy- 
chopathic Institute conducted at the Kan- 
kakee Hospital. The School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, in harmony with its 
‘general purpose, is so interested to as- 
sist in raising the standard of the state 
institutions that its trustees have author- 
ized the directors to offer free tuition, 
apparatus and material to the Illinois at- 
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tendants who take this special course. 
Invitations to send students have been 
given to the authorities of similar insti- 
tutions in neighboring states, and the 
course is open to those seeking to enter 
such employment. It is anticipated that 
attendance on this course will be as 
profitable to those enrolled as are the 
institutes to which so many public school 
teachers go. 

The training offered is in line with 
the methods of caring for the insane 
which are approved by the highest au- 
thorities, on the understanding not only 
that the mentally unsound should be 
cared for as sick persons, but that their 
minds should be re-stimulated by occu- 
pation, instruction and amusement on 
much the same lines as the best teachers 
of little children find so effective. Con- 
sequently the course will include lectures 
on The Educational Value of Occupa- 
tion by such authorities as Dr. Frank 
Billings, Mrs. Ella F. Young, Professor 
James Angell, Dr. V. H. Podstata, Mrs. 
Chas. Henrotin. Miss Helen Burling of 
Hull House will be in direct charge of 
the class and instruction in occupations 
will be given by Edward F. Worst, head 
of the department of Industrial Arts in 
the Chicago Normal College; and the 
instruction in plays and games by Miss 
Mary L. Sheldon, associate principal of 
the Chicago Froebel Association. The 
course will continue for five weeks from 
Tuesday, July 7, to Friday, August 7, 
occupying all of each morning five days 
in the week and two afternoons. 

For next year the school has issued a 
preliminary announcement of lecture 
course and class work in eight groups: 


A, Survey of the Field and Requirements 
for Social Work; B, Physical and Psychical 
Aspects of the Dependent, Defective and De- 
linquent; C, Historical, Economic and Ethi- 
eal Aspects of Industrial Organization; D, 
Social Factors and Organization of the City 
and Town. Groups A, B, C, and D are re- 
quired of all candidates for a certificate, who 
must also elect two of the remaining four 
groups: H, Relief of the Dependent and De- 


’ fective; F, Delinquency—Adult and Juven- 


ile; G, Children’s Interests and Activities; 
H. Administration of Institutions and Or- 
ganizations—Public and Private. Twelve 
hours a week of field and practice work are 
required. 
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The year’s professional training will 
thus equip students for positions in re- 
lief societies, social settlements, juvenile 
courts, departments of compulsory edu- 
cation, social investigations and public 
and private institutions. The University 
of Chicago has planned to co-operate by 
furnishing lectures in certain of the 
courses and also by fitting students to 
enter the school. 

The department of research was start- 
ed last year to investigate social and liv- 
ing conditions with a view to improve- 
ment. .Miss Edith Abbott, instructor in 
economics in Wellesley College, has been 
secured to give special expert service as a 
social statistician in this department. 

The Municipal Museum of Chicago 
has also placed at the disposal of the 
school its most valuable collection of ex- 
hibits and books which illustrate city 
conditions and methods for their better- 
ment. The collection includes graphic 
and statistical presentations of housing, 
disposal of garbage, street cleaning, sew- 
age systems, city planning, transportation 
and many other agencies necessary for 
a healthful and comfortable modern, ur- 
ban community. Much of this material 
will be so installed as to be available for 
illustrative purposes in the instruction 
given by the school and also for public 
exhibit at certain fixed hours. The trans- 
fer of the custody of this material to the 
school will again utilize to a high degree 
this valuable collection made by interest- 
ed citizens from the civic exhibits of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, as well as from 
many other sources. 

Chicago now possesses unusual oppor- 
tunities for civic and philanthropic edu- 
cation through this combination of the 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, the 
state charitable institutions, the universi- 
ties of the middle West, and the Munici- 
pal Museum. 


BOSTON SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Boston School for Social Work- 
ers, maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University, has just closed its 
fourth year. The students this year num- 
bered thirty-eight, thirty-two women and 
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six men. Three of the men were stu- 
dents in Harvard College, one of these 
was the Harvard fellow in South End 
House. Eleven of the women have 
completed satisfactorily the full work of 
the school. Of those doing part time 
work, several plan to complete the course 
next year. Three of those who complete 
the course this year are to be fellows in 
the research department. Most of the 
students had studied at a college or pro- 
fessional school before entering this 
school. A half of all the students came 
from Massachusetts outside Boston; 
there were two from Connecticut, two 
from New York, one from Maryland, 
one from Missouri, one from Colorado, 
and one from Washington state. 

To the teaching staff is added Dr. T. 
W. Glocker, of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, who will assist in the class-room and 
also in the research department. The 
topics included in the course of study for 
next year are arranged under the general 
headings of The Family, Work as Re- 
lated to Family and Community, Neigh- 
borly Relations, Persons Detached from 
Their Own Family Life, and Community 
Relations. The problems of small cities, 
towns and country communities are con- 
sidered as well as those of large cities; 
and the treatment of persons in need is 
approached through consideration of per- 
sons in the usual relations of life. The 
fifth year will begin September 29. Dr. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett continues as director, 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith as associate, and 
Carroll W. Doten as head of the re- 
search department. 

The students this year were: 


Julia J. Arnold, Braintree, Mass.; Solomon 
Blum, Baltimore, Md.; Ruth L. Boyden, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Alice M. Brooks, Concord, 
Mass,.; Carolyn A. Butters, Boston; Ethel W. 
Chase, Newtonville, Mass.; Marjory Cheney, 
South Manchester, Conn.; Grace B. Drake, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. William F. Eastwood, 
Boston; Marian C. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rena Estabrook, Cambridge, Mass.; Hope 
Fagan, Waltham, Mass.; Herbert C. Farwell, 
Salem, Mass.; Margaret Gibson, Boston; 
Margaret B. Halsey, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eliza- 
beth P. Hamlen, Boston; Laura S. Henrich, 
Roxbury, Mass.; Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; Imogene H. Hoska, Tacoma, 
. Washington; Albert J. Kennedy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Delcevare King, Quincy, Mass.; Jane 
R. McCrady, Boston; Catherine T. Miracle, 
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Denver, Col.; Ruth Morison, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Else Muensterberg, Berlin, Germany; 
Sarah D. Nichols, Boston; Martha W. Pack- 
ard, Boston; Annie E. Pinneo, Brookline, 
Mass.; Elizabeth V. H. Richards, New Haven, 
Conn.; Ruth E. Roche, Boston. 


SUMMER SESSION OF 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


The eleventh session of the New York 
School of Philanthropy opened on Mon- 
day evening, June 15, with a public meet- 
ing in the Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities Building. Robert W. deFor- 
est, president of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of the City of New York and 
of the Board of Trustees of the school, 
presided. The summer session is  in- 
tended to bring together practical work- 
ers with actual experience rather than 
beginners in the study of social work and 
this fact is well illustrated in the enrol- 
ment of the present session, which is 
larger than that of any previous one. 
The total of 62 represents 16 states and 
40 cities; 50 of these are women and 
I2 men; 25 of these are college gradu- 
ates, 8 have had college training, 5 have 
had special training in nursing, I in do- 
mestic science, I in business, 4 in the- 
ology and 2 in journalism; 50 of the 
class have indicated their desire to pre- 
pare themselves for a larger service, 
either as volunteer or professional work- 
ers, II of this number being candidates 
for volunteer service; 46 members of the 
class have had practical experience in 
social work as follows: 18 in charity or- 
ganization societies, II in settlements, 4 
as church visitors, 4 in club work, I in 
district nursing and 8 others in miscel- 
laneous work, chiefly teaching. Of 
course, many of this number have had 
experience in several of these lines of 
work where only the first interest has 
been indicated. Some of them have done | 
religious work, either in the Y. M. C. A. 
or in pastoral work. 

The class will meet daily for six weeks, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, the 
first hour in the morning being devoted 
to a lecture, followed by class discussions 
for half an hour and a brief recess. 
Then there will be a second period de- 
voted to the discussion of a special topic 
prepared by the class leader, which he 
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will outline in a twenty-minute talk. This 
is to be followed by questions and an- 
“swers in which the experiences of the 
class will be drawn out. With so many 
different representative social workers 
from widely separated sections of the 
country, these experiences are likely to 
develop striking differences of opinion 
and stimulate clear and sharp thinking. 
The class will also visit some of the in- 
stitutions in or near New York and on 
these trips will profit by the addresses 
from superintendents and other officers, 
explaining the aims and methods of the 
institutions visited. The program of the 
daily lectures of the course, which will 
necessarily be subject to some modifica- 
tions, is given on another page of this 
issue in the announcements of the school. 

A large number of the students are 
residing at the various settlements of the 
city where they will do some volunteer 
work, especially during the evening 
hours, besides having varied opportuni- 
ties of inspecting the work of the settle- 
ments and the neighborhood relations. 

At the opening session on Monday 
evening, the chief address was given by 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, formerly superin- 
tendent of the United Hebrew Charities 
of New York City and now with the 
Russell Sage Foundation, who took for 
his topic, Constructive Philanthropy. Dr. 
Frankel spoke in part as follows: 

My text sums up the vital difference be- 
tween the philanthropy of to-day and that 
of yesterday. It predicates the dominant 
note, the “new view”, the broader, nobler 
horizon. In his Modern Humanists, Robert- 
son, comparing Spencer with Darwin, says: 
“Darwin, after partly working out the ori- 
gin of species and the descent of man in 
terms of the law of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, gently but ex- 
plicitly opposed the proposal to _ restrain 
population, on the score that this would min- 
imize the struggle which had created civili- 
zation in the past, and which must needs 
carry it on in the future.” That concep- 
tion I put to you as a fall into the great 
snare of evolutional sociology,—the tend- 
ency to read the law of evolution backwards. 
Darwin did this precisely at the point where 
his biology connected with social ethics; 
and Spencer, I shall attempt to show, does 
the same thing in his application of sociolo- 
gical data to present practice. Both think- 
_ers assumed that a generalization which 
sums up the progressive forces of a collec- 
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tively unconscious society, of a society with- 
out the conception of evolution, and of a uni- 
versal sociology, must equally sum up the 
progressive principles of a collectively con- 
scious society, a society which has realized 
evolution, and is constructing a universal 
sociology. Though they themselves are our 
greatest helpers toward such consciousness, 
they have failed to realize that our attain- 
ment of it must revolutionize human his- 
tory. They have wrought out for us, in the 
main, the principle of past progress by 
struggle for existence; they have, at the 
point of transition, failed to perceive aright 
that the master formula of future progress 
must of necessity be “the struggle against 
the struggle for existence.” 

An unconscious society has sat by idly 
for centuries nursing the delusion of the 
survival of the fittest. Its legislative meas- 
ures have in a humanitarian spirit provided 
for the assumed unfit, in the belief, if not 
in the hope, that they would eventually die 
out. Its preachers and men of wisdom have 
promulgated doctrines of easement, to show 
the folly of struggle against the decree of 
an all-wise Creator. With the master for- 
mula, the bogy of environment loses its 
perennial terrors; the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission is read out of court. With 
this conception, the fiction must disappear 
that poverty is chastening; that it is a 
blessing; that it comes as divine dispensa- 
tion. With this belief, poverty is not good, 
but evil and degrading. Poverty, crass and 
sordid, poverty which dehumanizes instead 
of uplifting, has no place in the eternal 
scheme of things, and is a product of man- 
kind’s inertia and indifference, if not of its 
greed and selfishness. The struggle of the 
future is not merely the struggle for exist- 
ence, but a conflict against the acquired in- 
equalities, which have produced pauperism 
and the whole host of parasitic ills burden- 
ing and retarding social advance. 

How may we apply the master formula 
to the immediate problem before us? What 
can constructive philanthropy do to help 
remedy existing conditions, and to bring 
about that ideal state for which we all 
long? I assume that it will be the province 
of constructive philanthropy to recognize 
the fact that a definite amount of poverty 
and its attendant ills does exist, and will 
continue to exist for an indefinite time. 
The best efforts of the intelligent philan- 
thropy of the future will be directed along 
the lines of amelioration and remedy. But 
if it is to be at all constructive it must 
get down to causes, a proper understanding 
of which will enable us to deal with the 
subject intelligently and with judgment. 
Ignorance, the unwillingness of the individ- 
ual to recognize his duty towards his fellow 
men, exploitation of the poor and weak, are 
causes of poverty which can be traced back 
to distant origins and can be shown to be 
the effects of the ancient doctrine which 
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permitted only the presumably fittest to 
survive. 


Mr. deForest drew attention in his 
opening remarks to the gradual and sat- 
isfactory growth of the school and to 
the significance which such instruction as 
it gives has for the charitable work and 
activities in many communities through- 
out the country. Professor Lindsay and 
Professor Kelsey also made brief ad- 
dresses, outlining the work of the sum- 
mer session and commenting on the op- 
portunities which New York city offers 
for study and observation. Robert W. 
Hebberd, commissioner of charities, was 
called upon in the absence of President 
Finley, who was prevented from being 
present by an unexpected change in his 
plans to meet an engagement in a west- 
ern city. Mr. Hebberd spoke from the 
point of view of a public official and 
warmly commended the work of the 
school and its probable effect upon the 
administration of public institutions. He 
urged that the students prepare to take 
the civil service examinations in order 
that they may be available for appoint- 
ment for service in public institutions. 
After the close of the formal exercises a 
reception was given to the new students 
by the association of the students and 
graduates of the school. 


A Legislative Victory for 
Working Children 


On June 10 the Senate of New York 
by a party vote passed the Page-Parker 
mercantile child labor bill, which became 
a law on June 16 when it received the 
signature of Governor Hughes. 

Wrapped up in this statement is a 
story of intense interest to persons in- 
terested in child labor legislation. It is 
a story of a long struggle—covering ap- 
proximately twelve years—between a 
group of powerful mercantile “interests” 
(self-termed) on the one hand, and a 
small band of social workers on the 
other. : 

The proposal which the Legislature 
has just made a law—to place mercantile 
inspection in the hands of the State 
Labor Department—originated in 1896 
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when legislation covering the employ- 
ment of women and children in mercan- 
tile establishments was first introduced. 
In the first draft of the bill, the responsi- 
bility of enforcing these provisions was 
placed upon the Department of Labor. 
This proposal immediately became a tar- 
get for active opposition on the part of 
prominent merchants, chiefly from New 
York city. Such was their influence that 
a provision giving the enforcimg power 
to the local health boards was substituted. 
Since the passage of that bill several at- 
tempts have been made by representa- 
tives of the Consumers’ League and kin- 
dred organizations to amend the law in 
conformity with the original intention. 
Previous to this year all these efforts 
have been successfully baffled by the same 
set of merchants. 

In 1906 a more vigorous attempt was 
made to accomplish the same object, and 
certain other provisions were added re- 
garding the hours of work, particularly 
of women, to make the mercantile law 
conform more nearly with the factory 
law. At hearings before legislative com- 
mittees the ,bill, as in the past, was de- 
nounced by the same group of retail mer- 
chants and advocated by the same repre- 
sentatives of organizations interested in 
the protection of working children. 
After a vigorous fight the measure, al- 
though passed by the Assembly, was de- 
feated in the Senate by persistent and 
forceful mercantile opposition. 

At the regular session of the Legisla- 
ture convening in January of the pres- 
ent year, a bill upon this subject was 
again introduced. The provisions of last 
year’s bill regarding the hours of work 
for women were omitted. The proposal 
was thus simplified to cover only the 
change in enforcing authority, and cer- 
tain provisions to give to the Department 
of Labor the necessary force to carry 
out the law. The application of the 
measure was also limited to New York, 
Buffalo and Rochester. At the request 
of the New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee,—which drafted the 1906 bill, Com- 
missioner of Labor John Williams made 
it a department measure and it was so 
introduced. As before, the bill passed 
the Assembly without serious opposition. 
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Again hearings were held, and again ap- 
peared practically the same persons in 
opposition and in favor of the measure. 
Once more the powerful influences of 
the merchants made themselves felt, and 
with such success that the bill was stifled 
in committee and an effort on the day of 
adjournment of the regular session to 
suspend the rules and force a vote met 
with failure. 

As the Legislature included in the ap- 
propriations granted, the necessary items 
to carry out the provisions of the bill, 
Commissioner Williams appealed to Gov- 
ernor Hughes to include this subject 
among his recommendations to the ex- 
traordinary session. This request, sup- 
ported by the organizations advocating 
the measure, was granted, and on May 
I1 the bill was re-introduced in both 
houses. A joint hearing before the Sen- 
ate and Assembly committees took place 
on May 20. Not since the radical 
changes in the child labor laws in 1903 
has so great opposition appeared as was 
shown on this occasion. A delegation of 

a dozen department store heads from 
New York city and Buffalo were present 
to voice their protests against the meas- 
ure. It is interesting to note that the 
party included many of the same oppo- 
nents of former years to this legislation. 

Commissioner of Labor Williams ably 
explained the need for the bill and a 
number of social workers corroborated 
his statements. Both committees report- 
ed the measure without delay, and on 
May 27 it was passed by the Assembly. 

The fight was again centered in the 
Senate. A vigorous campaign was con- 
ducted by both its friends and opponents. 
As their largest advertisers, the leaders 
of the opposition, commanded the col- 
umns of several daily papers during the 
week prior to the final vote by means of 
editorial and news items, vigorous at- 
tacks were made almost daily upon the 
pitt sItis significant that not a single 
newspaper in the cities affected came out 
strongly i in favor of this legislation. 

The chief credit for this advanced step 
towards law-enforcement is due Commis- 
sioner Williams who gave himself untir- 
ingly to the advocacy of the measure. 
Senator Page, who in recent years has 
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been one of the leading advocates of 
child labor legislation, deserves commen- 
dation for the efficient handling of the 
measure on the floor of the Senate. Rep- 
resentatives of organized labor joined 
with the organizations which for years 
have been urging this change, and did 
effective work. Back of all were the 
faithful and devoted efforts of the many 
friends of children in New York, Buffalo 
and Rochester. 

In the final effort at the special session 
the organizations most actively at work 
on behalf of the bill were the New York 
Child Labor Committee, the National, 
State, and City Consumers’ Leagues, the 
Consumers’ League of Buffalo, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Child Labor, 
Rochester, and the State Workingmen’s 
Federation of Labor. 

Under the provisions of the bill, which 
will take effect October 1, if approved by 
the governor, the commissioner of labor 
will thereafter have charge of inspect- 
ing all mercantile establtshments in New 
York, Buffalo and Rochester. For this 
purpose power is given to appoint a mer- 
cantile inspector and ten deputv mercan- 
tile inspectors, the former to receive 
$2,000 per annum, and the latter from 
$1,000 to $1,500 according to grade. 
These inspectors may be assigned. for 
duty in any city’ of the first class, and 
transferred at the pleasure of the com- 
missioner of labor. As the subject was 
recommended by Governor Hughes in 
three of his messages the friends of the 
measure felt confident that the bill would 
receive his approval. 

With the enactment of this law, New 
York has now taken its place along side 
of Illinois, Massachusetts and Oregon 
with respect to the logical enforcement 
of its laws relating to women and chil- 
dren who work in mercantile establish- 
ments. 


Charles F. Weller Goes to 
Pittsburgh 


On June 7 occurred what is heralded as 
one of the most important recent events 
in the field of social effort when the As- 
sociated Charities of Pittsburgh elected 
Charles F. Weller general manager of 
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the society. The Pittsburgh society has 
proceeded slowly in the matter because 
it has fully recognized that starting as it 
does at this time, it has an opportunity 
for broad work which is second only to 
Chicago and New York. It begins its 
work with better development of regis- 
tration and co-operation than is usual 
with a new society. It is on the other 
hand ready to take its part in the en- 
couragement of broad social reforms and 
in becoming the co-ordinating servant of 
the social forces of the community. 

Realizing the importance of its mis- 
sion, the choosing of the general secre- 
tary has bulked large in the eyes of the 
board and its selection has finally fallen 
upon one who will come in no pedantic 
spirit but with an eye open to learn of the 
many good points in local legitimate char- 
ities and social agencies and build upon 
those good points towards greater and 
greater efficiency. He will come not asa 
critic but as a co-ordinator, and in that 
capacity will be welcomed by the many 
who have long been dissatisfied with 
present conditions. 

Mr. Weller has had a picturesque ca- 
reer. He was born in Chicago on Au- 
gust 19, 1870, and began selling news- 
papers at ten years, earning his living 
from*that time. He lighted street lamps, 
worked as a day laborer in the Chicago 
stock yards, taught night school and did 
chores at college to pay his way through 
Chicago schools and the University of 
Michigan. While in the high school he 
organized the Good Citizenship Frater- 
nity,—one section of high school pupils, 
another of stock yard laborers,—for the 
study of economics and for social service 
work in poorer sections of Chicago. 
Graduated from the literary department 
of the University of Michigan in 1894, 
after a year in Europe he became clerk in 
the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics 
expecting to enter in some way into the 
labor movement. 

In 1896 he established the Englewood 
district of the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, making it self-supporting, enlisting 
a large number of volunteers, organizing 
special committees and introducing the 
first vacant-lot vegetable gardens in Chi- 
cago. In 1897 he took charge of the 
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West Side district of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities with 400,000 inhabitants. He 
built up the needy “river ward district” 
to self-support with a budget of over 
$5,000, enlisted a large number of volun- 
teers, helped organize first summer 
camps, lived in Chicago Commons and at 
Hull House, inaugurated and conducted 
at Hull House the People’s Friendly 
Club comprising vegetable lot gardeners, 
lectured extensively in Chicago and other 
cities on social conditions and_philan- 
thropic work. 

In April, 1901, he became secretary of 
the Associated Charities at Washington. 
In six years the number of - volunteer 
workers with needy families and in com- 
mittees increased from twenty-four to 
626. The number of contributions to the 
seven funds controlled by the Associated 
Charities increased from 375 to 3,938. 
Collections increased from $11,722 
(1900) to $39,043 (1905). If to these 
be added the funds of two social settle- 
ments which Mr. Weller started and the 
increase since 1905, the total collections 
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would be nearly $50,000 annually in a 
city of only 325,000. 

The special philanthropic and civic 
movements inaugurated in Washington 
by Mr. Weller include: Neighborhood 
House, a large social settlement of which 
Mrs. Weller was head resident for six 
years; The Colored Social Settlement, 
The Public Playgrounds Committee ,The 
Summer Outings Committee and_ its 
Camp Good Will. The Committee on 
Improvement of Housing Conditions, 
which has recently been superseded by 
The President’s Homes Commission, and 
The Committee on the Prevention of 
Consumption. Mr. Weller has delivered 
an average of about forty-five lectures 
yearly, taking photographs himself for 
the illustrations and accumulating for 
this purpose over 1,200 special stereopti- 
con views. He has lived in the alleys and 
tenements of Washington and described 
their conditions in a study entitled Neg- 
lected Neighbors, which played a large 
part in moving Congress to make certain 
local housing reforms and in bringing 
about the appointment by President 
Roosevelt of The President’s Homes 
Commission. Mr. Weller became execu- 
tive secretary of this commission on 
March 1, under leave of absence far nine 
months from the Associated Charities. 
He has now resigned from both organiza- 
tions to begin his work in Pittsburgh. 


Prof. Kelsey and His Work 


Since the resignation of Prof. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, which took effect in 
June, 1907, Professor Carl Kelsey has 
been promoted to the rank of full profes- 
sor in charge of the work in sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Kelsey had already served several years 
in this department and had also been con- 
nected with the New York School of 
Philanthropy as associate director in 
charge of the summer session for a num- 
ber of years. He continues in the latter 
relation with Professor Lindsay who be- 
came the director of the New York school 
at the time he took the new chair of social 
legislation at Columbia University. 

The development of special courses in 
social work at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, begun in 1898 at a time when 
the colleges were giving less attention to 
the practical side of such instruction, is 
worthy of special comment. The total 
registration for the course for the year 
just closed was between thirty and thirty- 
five, including twelve young women in the 
senior class of the Church Training and 
Deaconess House of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, with a number of young men 
from the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in irregular attendance and not 
registered. ‘The classes met on Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons of each week 
and the following courses of lectures 
were given: 


Heredity and Environment, Carl Kel- 
sey; Standard of Living, H. R. Mussey ;. 
Causes of Poverty and Methods of Pre- 
vention, Carl Kelsey; Social Movements. 
of the 19th Century, H. R. Mussey; New 
Basis of Civilization, S. N. Patten; Eco- 
nomic Reforms, Scott Nearing; Juvenile 
Offenders, Mrs. M. P. Falconer; Meth- 
ods of Relief Work, Miss M. E. Rich- 
mond. There were also a few single lec- 
tures given. 

Those who have followed Dr. Kelsey’s- 
work and especially those who have come 
to know him personally as one of the 
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leaders in the scientific study of modern 
philanthropy, will be glad to know more 
of his preparation for this work. He was 
born at Grinnell, Ia., on September 2, 
1870, where he attended the public 
schools, and received a degree of B. A. 
from Iowa College in 1890. He then 
taught natural science for two years in 
the high school at Marshalltown, Ia. In 
1895 he graduated from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. During the time spent 
at Andover he was actively engaged in 
various sociological investigations in Bos- 
ton and in work at the Massachusetts 
Reformatory at Concord. Here for two 
years he had charge of the literary socie- 
ties among the prisoners. In 1895 he be- 
came pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Helena, Mont. The next year 
was spent in study and travel in Europe, 
followed by settlement work in Buffalo 
and by teaching in the Boston Juvenile 
Reformatory. In September, 1898, he 
became superintendent of the Aid De- 
partment of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. In 1900 he attended the 
summer session of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. In the fall of 1901 he 
became Harrison Fellow in Sociology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, took his 
doctor’s degree in 1903, his -thesis sub- 
ject being The Negro Farmer. The same 
year he was appointed instructor in so- 
ciology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, became an assistant professor in 
1904 and full professor in 1907. In 1905 
he was made an assistant director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy in 
charge of the summer session. ; 


The Red Cross Director 


Graham TJaylor 


The choice of Ernest P. Bicknell to 
lead the American Red Cross movement 
seems almost as inevitable as the opera- 
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tion of the law of natural selection. His 
masterful conception of the functions of 
the Red Cross and his alignment of the 
forces and resources available for their 
fulfilment, was perhaps the most con- 
structive utterance among the many nota- 
ble deliverances at the quarter-century 
commemoration of the New York City 
Charity Organization Society. It con- 
firmed the judgment which the Red Cross 
managers already had that Mr. Bicknell 
was the foremost man to carry out the 
advanced policy which he suggested. It 
is therefore a peculiar satisfaction to all 
interested in increasing the efficiency of 
the indispensable Red Cross service in 
our own and other lands that the adop- 
tion of this progressive policy and of Mr. 
Bicknell’s acceptance of the National di- 
rectorship could be announced together. 
His trained natural capacities, disciplined 
by remarkably varied experience; his 
success in the formulation and manage- 
ment of policies for state and local, pub- 
lic and private charities; his efficiency in 
securing legislation both in Indiana and 
Illinois which enacted practicable ideals 
into public action; the rare tact and good 
fellowship, linked with effective execu- 
tive ability, which made possible, if it 
did not create, the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities; and his command of the ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult situation 
which confronted the Red Cross grapple 
with the San Francisco disaster,—all 
give assurance of his inspiring leadership 
and administrative success in the national 
sphere of operation to which his local 
achievements have led him. While Chi- 
cago and the West part with him very 
reluctantly and at heavy cost to their 
local interests, they are to be congratulat- 
ed in furnishing a man to the nation who, 
in one and the same month, was chosen 
as president of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and national 
director of the American Red Cross. 


Ernest P. Bicknell to Lead the Red Cross 


The announcement that the American 
National Red Cross has decided upon a 
broad and important development of its 
work, and that Ernest P. Bicknell has 
accepted the appointment of national di- 
rector, will be of much interest to those 
familiar with Red Cross work, to the 
friends of Mr. Bicknell and to those who 
follow the trend of social and philan- 
thropic effort. For there is the highest 
degree of significance not only in the 
new scheme of work but in the-fact that 
Mr. Bicknell has been selected to head 
it. It involves a more systematic hand- 
ling by the Red Cross of emergency re- 
lief of disasters, through bringing to 


-bear in a national way the experi- 
ence of charity organizations. Those 
who know the service of Mr. Bick- 


nell in the charity organization work 
of the country, and who likewise know 
the share and keen interest he has had in 
the work of the Red Cross, will readily 
appreciate how pre-eminent are his quali- 
fications for this new and important 
service. 

There is an even closer connection be- 
tween his personality and the national 
enterprise in which he is to engage, for 
his six months’ Red Cross service in San 
Francisco following the disaster of 1906 
led him to develop a plan of co-operation 
between the Red Cross and charity or- 
ganizations which he has outlined in 
notable papers read before meetings of 
both organizations, and which forms an 
important contribution to the scheme of 
work which will now move forward un- 
der his leadership. Despite his extreme 
reluctance to leave the work in Chicago, 
where as head of thé Bureau of Charities 
he has done so much toward rallying the 
philanthropic forces of the city, and 
where he has won the love and respect of 
a multitude of people representing every 
element in the community, he has at last 
decided to accept the invitation which 
has repeatedly been urged upon him to 
carry out the larger activities of the Red 
Cross. 

- In accordance with an action recently 
taken ‘by the Red Cross, three depart- 
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ments are to be organized: for war relief, 
emergency relief and international relief. 
It is the department of emergency relief 
that will enlist the immediate and great- 
est interest of social workers. Regard- 
ing this action of the Red Cross we 
quote: 


It will be the duty of the national direc- 
tor to study, plan ‘and prepare for the appli- 
cation of measures of relief in all cases of 
pestilence, famine, fire, floods and other 
great national calamities within the limits 
of the United States, and upon the occur- 
rence of any such disaster to proceed to the 
scene thereof and act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the institutional member in charge, 
or in case of necessity, as may be directed, 
to take charge of relief measures through 
such agencies or instrumentalities as he 
may propose and which are approved by the 
emergency relief board. 


The charity organization societies are 
to be enlisted in the work as institutional 
or affiliated members, with 
persons named by the board in such num- 


bers as may be necessary in the opinion of 
the central committee to secure an adequate 
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representation of the charity organization 
/ societies in the governing bodies of the 
Red Cross: 

In the event of the. occurrence of a dis- 
aster or emergency at or in the vicinity of 
the home of an institutional member where 
the application of the relief measures may 
be required, it will be the duty of such insti- 
tutional member of the Red Cross to under- 
take the relief work with local resources, or 
in case of necessity to co-operate with the 
national director in the application of relief 
measures, and in case any calamity shall be 
of too great a magnitude to be dealt with 
efficiently without assistance, the emergency 
relief board will. determine when and to 
what extent national aid should be recom- 
mended. : 

In any locality which is not covered by 
an institutional member, the emergency re- 
lief board will make known to the executive 
committee of the Red Cross its judgment as 
to the extent of the necessity for outside 
aid. 


Heretofore the Red Cross has been 
able, in handling emergency relief, to 
concern itself only with the immediate 
situation, with actual relief funds and 
supplies, and the administrative expense 
connected therewith. There has been no 
way of maintaining an adequate perma- 
nent executive force such as will now be 
needed to carry out the scheme of co- 
operation whereby the trained workers 
in the various charity organizations will 
form an expert relief corps whose mem- 
bers will be available at a moment’s no- 
tice for service in any part of the coun- 
try. 

The Red Cross was incorporated by 
a special act of Congress in 1905. Under 
that act, it is governed by a committee of 
eighteen, six appointed by the president, 
six by the board of incorporators, and six 
by the delegates of the state branches of 
the Red Cross. There is an annual meet- 
ing in Washington to which these dele- 
gates are sent. While there is no organic 
connection between the Red Cross and 
the War Department, there is the most 
cordial co-operation, the Red Cross hav- 
ing its quarters in the War Department 
Building, and the department standing 
ready to furnish tents and other supplies 
in times of disaster. At the present time 
Secretary Taft happens to be one of the 
six appointees of the president, and is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

In view of his new work with the Red 
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Cross, the paper which Mr. Bicknell read 
at the 25th anniversary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society affords 
particular interest at this time. Speak- 
ing of Organized Charity in Emergencies, 
he finds in the newer charity method 
which abandons an “iron mould of relief” 
for all applicants and “fits measures of 
help to the need of the recipient,” the 
very method for dealing with the various 
sorts of disaster with which communities 
are stricken. That emergency relief in 
the past has been efficient is “due to for- 
tuitous accidents rather than to any fore- 
thought or preparation on the part of 
organized charity.” He estimates that 
considerably over $25,000,000 has been 
expended in relief in the twenty-seven 
great calamities which occurred in the 
thirty-five years from 1871 to 1906, and 
suggests that the strength with which 
charity organizations have served their 
respective localities be brought effective- 
ly to bear upon this national problem of 
emergency relief. Turning then to the 
Red Cross as the natural leader in such 
a development he says: 


But the Red Cross cannot continuously 
keep a large staff of trained agents waiting 
for the call to service. It may profitably 
create a skeleton organization, it may lay 
out careful plans, study the experiences of 
the past and draw from them the lessons 
for the future, may outline a system of rec- 
ords, investigation and accounts, of collec- 
tion, transportation and distribution of sup- 
plies ready for instant application when the 
call comes, but its army it must create after 
the need arises when time is short and not 
an hour can be spared for training. From 
what source then shall this army be drawn? 
The answer is obvious. From the ranks of 
the organized charities of our cities where 
men and women already trained and ready 
for efficient service are to be found. 

Would it not be practicable to create be- 
tween the Red Cross* and the organized 
charities of the country a relationship sim- 
ilar to that which exists between the federal 
government and the militia of the several 
states? The charities, enlisted as auxiliar- 
ies to the Red Cross, would stand prepared, 
on call, to send trained agents instantly to 
the scene of need, there to fall into the 
ranks and give effective united service. As- 
suredly every well organized charitable so- — 
ciety could well undertake to respond to the 
country’s appeal. Picture the effect, in the 
event of a terrible disaster, of the swift com- 
ing together of ten or twenty or fifty or a 
hundred men and women, skilled in the 
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methods of relieving distress, investigators, 
visitors, nurses, organizers, administrators 
accustomed to lead and to obey, accustomed 
to “team work” swinging like soldiers into 
line and without excitement entering into 
the rapid organization of relief measures. 
In San Francisco, a slight but significant 
foretaste of what might be possible was ex- 
perienced when a small group of trained 
people was assembled from distant cities. 
And although its numerical strength was 
slight and its coming late, the result was 
such as to demonstrate the practicability of 
creating swiftly a unified, effective force 
from trained people gathered from widely 
separated localities. 

For the satisfactory operation of a plan, 
such as has here been suggested, it would 
not be sufficient that organized charities in 
various cities should express, in general 
terms, a willingness to co-operate in national 
relief measures. The relationship between 
the Red Cross and the charities should be 
more concrete and more definitely defined. 
An agreement should formally be entered 
into with each charitable agency enlisted 
which would specifically give to it an official 
status as auxiliary of the Red Cross with 
such representation in the councils of the 
Red Cross as might be found practicable. 
On its part, the charitable agency should 
agree to assist in the collection and forward- 
ing of money and supplies for relief pur- 
poses on the occasion of an emergency and 
on call from the Red Cross instantly to 
send one or more trained agents to the scene 
of distress to serve under the direction of 
the Red Cross. 


To this task which he himself has so 
admirably outlined, Mr. Bicknell brings 
rare judgment and knowledge of men and 
methods gained in his years of experi- 
ence in the middle West. From 1893 to 
1898 he was secretary of the Indiana 
State Board of Charities, in which posi- 
tion he was preceded by Alexander John- 
son. During his incumbency of this of- 
fice he participated actively in various 
reforms of the state service. One of the 
laws then secured by the board gave to 
the board supervision over the outdoor 
poor-relief of the state. It has proved 
so effective as to reduce in ten years the 
amount of outdoor poor-relief from $630,- 
000 to under $300,000 a year, in the face 
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of a steadily increasing population. The 
Indiana system of caring for children was 
also adopted at that time, Indiana leading 
the way in a form of administration 
which Illinois and other states have since 
copied. The penal system was another 
subject of reform during the years indi- 
cated, the indeterminate sentence and 
parole being established, and one of the 
state prisons being converted into a re- 
formatory for first offenders. Mr. Bick- 
nell served as the chairman of the com- 
mission that first put into operation the 
compulsory education law in Indiana. 

In 1898 Mr. Bicknell took charge of 
the newly organized Chicago Bureau of 
Charities. His service in rallying pri- 
vate charitable effort in Chicago, through 
the development of the bureau and the 
establishment of district offices, has been 
supplemented by noteworthy service on 
important public commissions. First as 
a member of the commission which in- 
vestigated and reorganized the county 
hospital service, then* on the citizens’ 
committee which investigated and sug- 
gested important reforms in the Dunning 
institutions, and finally as a member of 
the present commission on a new Cook 
county infirmary and tuberculosis hos- 
pital, Mr. Bicknell has done much to 
shape the foundations upon which the 
better Chicago is coming to be. As a 
member of the committee which drafted 
the Illinois juvenile court law—the first 
law of its kind—and in many other 
ways, he has been identified with philan- 
thropic and social effort in Chicago. 

At the time of the San Francisco dis- 
aster Mr. Bicknell joined Edward T. 
Devine to represent the Chicago Relief 
Committee, which raised nearly $700,000. 
Mr. Bicknell intended to stay but two 
weeks, but his service lengthened out to 
six months, the last three of which were 
as Red Cross special agent, following Dr. 
Devine. 


The School Children’s Lunch Room 


James H. Hamilton 


Headworker University Settlement, New York 


The renewed interest in the question of 
undernourishment among school chil- 
dren connected with the activities 
of the newly formed Children’s 
Relief Society gave occasion for a 
conference at the Nurses Settlement on 
June 9 under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Physical Welfare of School 
Children. Representatives of different 
charities and philanthropies including the 
officers of the new society were invited 
to be present. Representatives of the 
press were also present, and a more or 
less critical attitude of the representatives 
of the older charities and some others 
was given to the public in a way calcu- 
lated to deprive the new movement of 
both the financial and moral support of 
the public. The damage caused is prob- 
ably beyond repair, but there are other 
reasons why the readers of CHARITIES 


AND THE Commons should have a state-. 


ment of the situation as it appears to one 
who is in cordial sympathy with the work. 

The present movement had its origin 
in two local school boards whose districts 
lie in the lower East Side of Manhattan. 
The members of these boards became 
satisfied as a result of the investigations 
through principals and teachers, and as a 
result of such information as came to 
them from different sources, and of facts 
within their own knowledge that many 
children in the schools were undernour- 
ished. The members of these two boards 
constituted the nucleus of the Children’s 
Relief Society. Its appeal to the public 
elicited many offers of co-operation, 
about $3,500 in cash, and finally, some 
criticism. 

The problem of finding a method of 
distribution that would do the most good 
and the least harm was a difficult one 
and a solution was not accepted until 
after many meetings of the executive 
committee and as many different plans 
had been considered. One plan, the sim- 
plest and easiest, was to establish a lunch 
room for needy children who should be 
selected by teachers or some chiaritable 
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society. Another was to secure the 
names of the children and send boxes of 
lunch to their homes. Another was that 
the funds be turned over to the United 
Hebrew Charities or to the Charity Or- 
ganization Society to be dispensed among 
deserving families which included chil- 
dren of school age. The plan finally 
adopted was to establish a children’s. 
lunch room where any child might ob- 
tain a luncheon at cost price, and tickets. 
were to be kept on sale at certain des- 
ignated places. The children who were 
not able to purchase tickets and whose 
home conditions were unfavorable were 
to be found through the teachers and 
principals, as far as they might be will- 
ing to co-operate, through the members. 
of a special committee of the society, and 
through the organized charities. Free 
tickets were to be given at the homes or 
at some place other than the lunch room 
in order that no one would be able to 
distinguish between their holders and 
those who had paid. Finally the names: 
and addresses were from time to time to 
be given to one or another of the older 
societies for any investigation and re- 
port which they might like to make. 

A room was found with frosted win- 
dows and doors insuring a maximum of 
privacy. And luncheons have been 
served for one school week. The at- 
tendance has ranged between 200 and 300: 
a day and every day a number have paid 
their five cents. Sometimes mothers, 
probably breadwinners, have brought 
their children and paid for them. 

There are obvious difficulties in the 
way of getting a plan of this kind into: 
satisfactory operation. There are al- 
ways people who do not realize the im- 
portance of minimizing abuses and who: 
are inclined to yield to the generous im- 
pulse of the moment. Every reasonable 
person will concede the need of abund- 
ant time for experiment in working out 
the details. 

Now as to some of the criticisms: A 
very few would seem to deny that there 
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is extraordinary distress. In that con- 
nection it is interesting to recall a meet- 
ing of people representative of the differ- 
ent charities and settlements held in the 
University Settlement last autumn to 
consider what should be done with re- 
spect to the prevailing distress. An effort 
was made to induce the Legislaturé to 
authorize a commission to inquire into 
the extent and the causes of the prevail- 
ing unemployment and into possible re- 
medial measures. Governor Hughes 
joined in this effort and made it a part 
of his program. There was no ques- 
tion then that the suffering was wide- 
spread and acute. No one pretended that 
relief agencies were competent to deal 
with it adequately. When the present ex- 
citement commenced I immediately com- 
municated with everyone within reach 
whom I thought likely to know the pres- 
ent conditions and they all agreed that 
they were as bad as they had been at any 
time during the winter. Several people 
thought the distress somewhat more acute 
because of the exhaustion of the resources 
of those who are out of employment. 
This introduces us to two criticisms of 
the present movement: as to its place and 
as to its time utility. On the one hand 
it is asserted that the hard times and the 
keen distress affecting school children, 
among others, is not peculiar to the lower 
East Side of New York but that other 
sections are similarly affected. I cannot 
see how this point can be justified as a 
criticism. It would be in place if it were 
intended to arouse other neighborhoods 
to similar activity, or to stimulate a gen- 
eral organization to an energetic cam- 
paign all along the line. On the other 
hand it is alleged that the times are no 
worse than they have been for a number 
of months. This should not be offered 
as an objection tc the beginning of such 
a movement when the times are admit- 
tedly very bad. It might occasion re- 
egret that such a movement had not been 
commenced earlier. 

There have also been intimations of 
sensational methods. It is true that ap- 
peal was made to the public through 
the press, but it is also true that most 
of our reform movements have employed 
the same method. 
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Robert W. deForest thinks the child 
question is an inseparable part of the 
family question. If that were granted 
it would still need to be shown that it 
was inexpedient to relieve the poor fami- 
ly to the extent of providing the mem- 
bers of school age with free luncheons,, 
as it is often found expedient to restrict 
aid to a single item in the family bud- 
get,—like the rent. But I think the child. 
question is separable from the family- 
question. The state is especially con- 
cerned with the proper nourishment both 
of the body and mind of its future citi- 
zen. The physical condition of school 
children is engaging an_ increasing: 
amount of interest. The authorities are 
much concerned about the eyes and ears,. 
and there seems to be a gradual awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of the fact that the 
proper nourishment of the body and mind 
are two aspects of the same problem. [ 
should so far take exception to Mr. de 
Forest’s position as to say that the proper 
nourishment of the child is an inseparable 
part of the school question, and one that 
is easily treated in so far as the noonday 
lunch is concerned. ' 

Some who believe in the school lunch, 
in a school building and under school 
auspices, object to the principle when un- 
dertaken under private auspices. The 
plan adopted by the Children’s Relief 
Society is identical with that proposed by 
Superintendent Maxwell except that it 
is under private auspices. It seems: 
to me that everyone who is famil- 
iar with the usual methods by which 
different features of the school sys- 
tem have developed would see in this. 
lunch room an admirable opportunity to: 
develop a model which might be of great 
service in facilitating the final adoptiom 
of the principle by the Board of Educa-. 
tion for all the schools. The kindergar- 
ten was first tried out under private: 
auspices. Mechanical training and do- 
mestic science likewise. It is rather the 
rule than the exception that private enter- 
prise precedes adoption by an organ of 
the state. 

The disinclination of the representa- 
tives of established charitable societies. 
to see a new organization undertake this. 
work seems to mark a departure from the 
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accepted principle of charity organiza- 
tion. The most fundamental principle of 
the central organization has been to work 
with other societies. The effort of the 
New York Charity Organization Society 
to administer no funds but to act purely 
as an intermediary between the different 
relief societies and individuals is well 
known. I have always understood that 
it abandoned this principle only where 
conditions seemed to compel it—and then 
with great regret. I mention the Char- 
ity Organization Society only because it 
has been perhaps the most prominently 
identified with the principle of correlat- 
ing other societies. I do think that un- 
less this principle is kept in mind that 
there is danger lest established organiza- 
tions will tend to extinguish the warm 
human impulse without which charity is 
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nothing, and to discourage local initiative. 
The excesses resulting from a warm hu- 
man impulse are not so much to be de- 
plored as its absence. I think the real 
problem of scientific philanthropy is to 
hail such movements with cordial greet- 
ing and to work with them, and to re- 
strain the tendency which may lie in the 
very nature of organization “not to fol- 
low where other men begin.” 

Finally the new society desires all the 
help it can obtain from friendly criticisms 
and suggestions as to the best possible 
means of discharging its trust. While 
relieving suffering school children it 
would be very gratifying if it could 
establish a plan which could be applied, 
probably by other. agencies, to the more 
general aspects of the question of noou- 
day lunches for school children. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


A Plea for Artistic Railway Stations—Framingham Works for Civic Beauty 


—Seattle’s Women Protest Against the Destruction of Ravenna 


ParKk—Systematic Cleaning in New Haven—Notes 


PLAYGROUND COST 


The Boston Journal of Education quotes 
the following figures, as statistics that have 
been carefully worked out: “Playground 
costs: one and one-half cents, a day on a 
playground for a boy or girl; ten cents, a 
week on a playground for a boy or girl; one 
dollar, a whole summer’s play.” Of course, 
such figures exact to the fraction of a cent, 
must vary on different playgrounds, accord- 
ing to the number of children, but the sta- 
tistics show at least how far in playground 
work a little money goes. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


In a small pamphlet the department of 
nuisances of the American Civie Association 
has issued a new discussion of the smoke 
problem. The special subjects treated in- 
clude boiler room economy, proper hand: 
firing, successful smoke laws and their en- 
forcement, and the smoke nuisance on loco- 
motives. There is also a good bibliography 
of the subject. In the introduction atten- 
tion is called particularly to a pamphlet by 
D. T. Randall, recently issued by the United 
States government through the Geological 
Survey, and to one by Professor L. P. 


Breckenridge, issued by the University of 
Illinois. 


NEW BOULEVARD IN PARIS 
According to the Municipal Journal, plans 
have been approved in Paris for a great 
new boulevard. It is to continue the 
Champs Elyseés to the forest of St. Germain, 
ten miles away. “Throughout its entire dis- 
tance it will be 150 feet wide, and will fol- 
low an absolutely straight line. It will 
contain foot paths, wagon roads, electric 
tram lines and speedways for automobiles.” 
All grade crossings will be avoided, railroads 
and wagon roads being carried over or un- 
der the new thoroughfare. “It is proposed 
to line a portion of the boulevard with 
model tenements, designed to house small 
wage-earners.” The convenient provision of 
work for these wage earners is not ex- 
plained, but it may be observed that the 
houses are located on a rapid transit line. 
This boulevard is probably part of that 
magnificent scheme for the further improve- 
ment of Paris recently laid before the Mu- 
nicipal Council by the prefect of the Seine. 
It represents several years of study by ex- 
perts, and is said to contemplate a total ex- 
penditure of something like $80,000,000. 
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STATION IMPROVEMENT 


The American Civic Association has is- 
sued in leaflet form the address delivered 
at its convention last autumn, by Joseph T. 
Richards, who is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s chief engineer on maintenance of way, 
His subject was The Railroad as a Factor 
in Civic Improvement, the reference being 
to the beautifying of stations and grounds. 
He discussed the matter, very properly, from 
the financial point of view; and the most 
striking paragraph is one in which he quotes 
with approval the statement of a general 
manager who, referring to a small town 
where the station was dilapidated, said that 
if an attractive station with beautiful 
grounds should be the means of adding a 
half dozen new houses to the settlement, the 
result would mean to the railroad the pay- 
ment of “the interest on the $5,000 or $6,000 
expended for station purposes if applied 
under what we would call civic betterment.” 
This is a direct and useful argument. 


FRAMINGHAM’S CIVIC SPIRIT 


Among the almost innumerable improve- 
ment societies of the smaller towns, that at 


Framingham, Mass., has become one of the - 


dozen or so that are widely known. As a 
certain very conspicuous and frequent adver- 
tisement says, “there’s a reason.” This be- 
ing so, there may well be interest in a 
leaflet that has come to this department 
setting forth the claims of the association 
to local support. In the first place it states 
that the second word in the title, Framing- 
ham Improvement Association, is to be very 
broadly interpreted, for the by-laws give the 
purpose as “to aid in perpetuating the 
higher interests of Framingham.” In the 
execution of this purpose the society con- 
siders the following subjects within its 
scope: “To encourage the beautifying of 
private places, however limited in extent; 
the betterment of parks and other public 
grounds; the proper naming of streets and 
roadways; street and roadside planting; im- 
proving street signs, poles, lights, etc.; the 
removing of unsightly fences and buildings 
or concealing them by vines and shrubbery; 
the regulating or removing of offensive bill- 
boards; regulating or limiting public dump- 
ing places; the preservation of groves and 
other natural features; and the provision 
of opportunity for the public discussion of 
important questions, the solution of which 
may affect the vital interests of the com- 
munity.” This is a platform so broad as 
certainly to interest other improvement so- 
cieties. Finally, and as significant of the 
spirit that has made the Framingham asso- 
ciation well known, cae little leaflet con- 
tains after the names of the officers and 
committees the following personal word 
signed by Frederick A. Whiting of Framing- 
ham, Mass.: “Having faith in the power of 
publicity as a means of grace and of propa- 
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gating the objects suggested by this little 
venture, the undersigned sends it gladly and 
freely to whomsoever asks. Moreover, 
should it inspire a ‘want to know’ feeling, 
correspondence and inquiries will receive 
willing attention.” 


TO SAVE SEATTLE’S PARK 


In Seattle there is a very beautiful private 
estate, called Ravenna Park. Its chief glory 
is its natural forest beauty, but a good deal 
of money has been spent in making its 
beauties accessible, and the owners charge a 
fee for entrance. For a long time there 
has been talk of cutting a street through 
the property, an act which, owing to various 
local conditions, will, it seems to be gener- 
ally admitted, destroy its charm and kill the 
thousand year old trees. To offset this plan, 
which is fathered not by the owners of the 
property but by the City Council, it was pro- 
posed that the city purchase the estate for 
a public park. But so great is its value that 
even at a relatively low price the cost would 
be such that the park commission hesitated 
and the City Council refused. Discussion, 
even agitation, of the subject has become 
very general and pretty warm. Among the 
letters sent to the council is one voicing the 
protests of the club women. It is a fine, 
strong appeal—in some portions a classic of 
its kind. Having stated the situation, finan- 
cial and other, the letter says: “Men of 
Seattle, you are asking us, club women of 
your city, to lend our aid toward making 
this a ‘city beautiful’ against the coming of 
the exposition. And we are planning as 
wisely as we know how toward that end. 
We may succeed in getting a few thousand 
trees set out, that by next summer will cast 
a shadow as big as a man’s straw hat. We 
will set out possibly a million rose bushes 
that next summer will yield a dozen roses 
each. The ivy and honeysuckle that are set 
out this spring will, if carefully nourished, 
grow from one to ten feet in height.... 
But when our visitors ask to be shown Ra- 
venna Park .... we will hang our heads 
and say, ‘That was a private park, which 
high taxes and other outside pressure forced 
the owner to cut up into city lots.’” 


ACTIVITY IN DUBUQUE 


A note in this department last month told 
of a public spirited act by the civics division 
of the Women’s Club in Dubuque. The 
women had purchased a picturesque street 
bluff that its beauty, fast suffering despoil- 
ment, might be restored by them and made 
forever a public possession. But it seems 
that the whole story of the new wave of 
public spirit which is sweeping Dubuque is 
not contained in that one episode. The 
recent report on the city’s improvement 
possibilities, which had thus aroused some 
of the women, aroused also the men. The 
report strongly recommended the establish- 
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ment of a municipal country-park, which 
has been one of the great needs of Dubuque, 
on a striking promontory jutting into the 
Mississippi above the town. It commands 
a splendid view, is readily accessible from 
the rear, and back from the river’s edge it 
is well wooded. Its very name, Eagle Point, 
is, or it should have been, a call to the 
people. The outsider who came to make 
the report heard the call and interpreted it, 
and the men have heard him. A little group, 
of which Judge Shiras is a leader, quietly 
secured an option on the property at the 
reasonable valuation of $20,000. They made 
large contributions themselves, and invited 
the public to subscribe the balance of $15,000 
which has been secured. They asked that 
the city—for there is no park commission 
nor park tax in Dubuque—appropriate from 
its current funds ten thousand dollars, 
in annual payments of $2,500 for four years. 
This the city has promised to do and the 
money will complete the purchase of the 
property and will provide a sum to develop 
it as a park; and then the park association, 
into which the subscribers are to band them- 
selves, will transfer the full title to the prop- 
erty to the city. Nor have matters stopped 
even there. The report having pointed out 
the need in Dubuque of children’s play- 
grounds, and the necessity that they should 
be started by private philanthropy which 
should prove their worth, the educational 
division of the Woman’s Club has taken up 
the playground question and is now starting 
the first supervised playgrounds in Dubuque. 


CLEANING UP NEW HAVEN 


From a New Haven correspondent there 
comes to this department the following in- 
teresting record: 

“About a year ago the Associated Civic 
Societies was formed in New Haven. As 
the name implies its purpose was to unite 
the civic activities of the many societies ex- 
isting in the city. It was felt that by a 
combination of their effort much could be 
accomplished. It was the opinion of many 
of the members that the physical condition 
of the city was by no means satisfactory, 
but before definite action was taken, it was 
deemed advisable to conduct a_ thor- 
ough investigation. Blanks were there- 
fore printed and the paid secretary of 
the societies began the work of obtaining 
information about the district where it was 
felt the most unsatisfactory conditions 
would be found. The investigation covered 
the condition of the tenements and yards, 
the disposal of ashes and garbage, the toilet 
facilities, and protection from fire. The re- 
sults of the investigation proved that the 
suspicions of the members had not been un- 
founded. Ashes and garbage were found 
heaped together in back yards, the garbage 
cans required by law were not provided, 
privies were common in the rear of houses 
which fronted on streets provided with sew- 
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ers, while many tenements had no fire 
escapes, and some of the escapes were so 
cluttered with household utensils as to be 
practically useless. Photographs were taken 
of the worst conditions as these were felt 
to offer the most unimpeachable evidence. 
At the annual meeting of the societies in 
March a report was given embodying the 
principal results of the investigation. In 
connection with it about fifty lantern slides 
of local conditions were thrown on a screen. 
The result of the report was at once ap- 
parent. The press of the city reported the 
meeting’ at considerable length and in edi- 
torials called for action. The Business 
Men’s Asociation requested that the lecture 
be given before their organization. This was 
done at a mass meeting held under the joint 
auspices of this association and the Associ- 
ated Civic Societies. 

“The time now appeared ripe for action. 
A sanitary committee was appointed whose 
first duty was to endeavor to obtain for the 
city a comprehensive spring cleaning. This 
committee was composed of one member 
from each ward who was to take charge of 
his particular ward. Hach member of the 
committee was made chairman of a ward 
committee where he gathered about himself 
a number of active workers who assumed 
charge of a small district. The mayor was 
asked to co-operate, and he accordingly is- 
sued a proclamation setting aside April 13 
to 18 as clean city week, and urging prop- 
erty owners to see to it that their premises 
were in good condition by Easter Sunday. 
A number of talks were given to the children 
apove the sixth grade in the public schools 
asking them to assist in the work of clean- 
ing. Over five thousand buttons were dis- 
tributed among them to stimulate their in- 
terest in the undertaking. These buttons 
were red, having in the center the picture 
of a broom, and on one side the letters A. 
Cc. S. It was not long before a new mean- 
ing was given to them and the motto was 
supposed to be: ‘A Clean Sweep.’ 

“After the campaign started the Board of 
Health became exceedingly active and within 
a month ordered nearly five hundred accu- 
mulations of ashes and garbage removed and 


nearly a thousand garbage cans provided. 


The attempt was made to have the Depart- 
ment of Public Works turn over for this 
week the half dozen city teams to assist in 
the work, but this request was refused. 

“Tt was not the intention of the societies 
to provide men and teams to clean the un- 
sightly and unsanitary back yards. Nothing 
would have pleased the shiftless landlords 
more than to have been relieved of this re- 
sponsibility, and they would have looked 
forward to another spring cleaning with 
little foreboding. It was expected that each 
yard should be cleaned either by the owner 
or tenant, and this point was kept clearly 
in mind. Cases of bad conditions were re- 
ported to the chairmen of the ward commit- 
tees who first endeavored to persuade the 
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owners to clean up. If this was unsuccess- 
ful an appeal was made to the Health De- 
partment to order the nuisance abated. In 
very few cases was it necessary to go far- 
ther than to call the attention of the owner 
to the state of affairs. 

“The papers published for several days a 
list of the public dumps to which rubbish 
might be carted. During the week children 
with little carts or wheel barrows could be 
Seen trudging to these dumps. It was soon 
difficult to hire teams to cart away the ac- 
cumulation, so great was the demand. The 
societies issued an appeal to the owners of 
teams, asking that as many as possible be 
placed at their disposal during the last two 
days of the week. About thirty were of- 
fered and these did much to remove the 
piles of rubbish which had been collected by 
the children. At least six thousand loads 
of rubbish were carted to the public dumps 
during this week. The city received the 
most thorough cleaning in years. At the 
Same time the number of men who were 
hired for this work helped to solve the 
problem of unemployment in the city. 

“But the campaign is not closed. Certain 
grave objections to the present system of 
the collection and disposal of ashes and gar- 
bage have been disclosed. The sanitary 
committee has therefore been kept in exist- 
ence, and the attempt will be made to dis- 
cover whether the existing laws are suffi- 
cient if properly enforced, or whether ad- 
ditional regulations are required. When 
this point has been determined the societies 
will be in position to continue the fight 
for cleanliness, since the purpose is fixed 
that New Haven shall not require a yearly 
campaign of this nature, but shall be kept 
continually sanitary and wholesome.” 


A CIVIC DECALOGUE 


The Circolo Italo-Americano of Boston, in 
co-operation with the Good Government As- 
sociation of that city, has printed in Italian, 
in large type on a stiff card, a civic deca- 
logue for distribution among Italians in the 
North End and other parts of Boston. The 
Decalogue is a valuable addition to the series 
of civic leaflets published last winter by the 
joint efforts of the circolo and the Good 
Government Association. A second edition 
of the leaflets is now in preparation, and 
notice of their publication will be given 
later. We append a translation of the Ital- 
ian text of the Civic Decalogue. 


1. Cherish in your heart, lovingly, the 
memory of Italy; remember that you are 
sons of that glorious land, and that by well- 
doing you render honor to the country 
whence you come and to your ancestors. 


2. Become citizens of this new American 
mation. Take out your first papers imme- 
diately, and the second as soon as possible. 
In this way you can make yourselves in- 
tegral parts of this great republic. 
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8. Learn English, otherwise you cannot 
qualify for American citizenship. Do not 
fail to attend the evening schools where you 
may learn to read and write English. 


4. Having become voters, vote honestly 
and conscientiously. The vote is sacred; 
it must not be sold or falsified. Vote only 
for those whom you judge most fit to govern. 


5. For your own welfare and the welfare 
of your children do not settle in large cities. 
Wherever it is possible seek work and es- 
tablish your household by preference in vil- 
lages or in the country. 


6. Deposit your money in some safe bank. 
It is not safe to carry large sums of money 
on the person or to keep them in your own 
home. 


7. Send your children to school; you are 
responsible for their future. The law com- 
pels you to keep them in school until they 
are fourteen years of age, but loving parents 
will keep them there as long as possible 


8. Do not put your little children to work. 
Children under fourteen years of age are 
not permitted to work in factories or shops. 
Parents who put their children to work be- 
fore they are of a suitable age are their des- 
troyers. 


9. Keep the laws of the country in which 
you live. Do not carry weapons; respect 
the regulations for health, and keep your 
house and your street clean; remember that 
spitting in public places is forbidden, be- 
cause it is dangerous to public health. 


10. America gathers together men of 
many races and religions; remember this 
and strive to live in love and peace with all 
the citizens, of whatever race or religion. 
Never forget that in this country all men 
ought to consider one another as brothers. 


Published under the auspices of the Cir- 
colo Italo-Americano, Denison House, 93 
Tyler street, Boston, Mass. 


Jottings 


Philadelphia and the Industrial Training.— 
The decay of the apprentice system and 
the narrowing influences of modern subdiv- 
ided labor have led several men prominent 
in Philadelphia educational and _ business 
circles to look into the question of providing 
some kind of training to meet the apparent 
need. 

Ira D. Shaw, educational director of the 
Kensington Y. M. C. A., is leading the move- 
ment. As yet, no system of work has -been 
definitely decided upon, but Mr. Shaw is go- 
ing from factory to factory and interviewing, 
the business men in an attempt to discover, if 
possible, where the need is greatest, and in 
what manner it can be most advantageously 
supplied. 
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A Floating Day Camp for Consumptives.— 
The day camp for consumptives which was 
conducted last year by the Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, is being run 
this year on the same old ferryboat, the 
Southfield, in connection with the tubercu- 
losis service of Bellevue Hospital. The boat 
opened for patients on May 26. The formal 
opening took place on the boat on Wednes- 
day, June 3, at 4 p. M., under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Bellevue 
Clinic. The boat has been renovated and 
re-painted within and without. Many im- 
provements, chief-among which is the sup- 
ply of running water, have been made in 
the equipment. 

Arrangements have been made to accom- 
modate at least one hundred patients who 
will be received from any of the special 
clinics of the Association of Tuberculosis 
Clinics, though preference will be given to 
those coming from Bellevue. Persons wish- 
ing to secure admission for themselves or 
others, should apply to the clinic in the dis- 
trict in which they live. Information will 
be furnished by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Tuberculosis Clinics, 105 East 22d 
street. : 

Any ambulant case, without temperature 
or other symptoms that would be aggra- 
vated by traveling back and forth to the 
camp will be treated. Patients are expected 
to arrive at the boat by nine o’clock in the 
morning and to remain until five in the 
afternoon. The boat is reached through 
the main gate of the hospital, foot of East 
26th street. A meal at noon will be supplied 
from the hospital kitchen and milk and 
eggs will be given both in the morning and 
afternoon. 

The question of amusement, incidental ex- 
penses, and the like, will be met by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Bellevue Clinic. 
An effort will be made to teach the patients 
suitable occupations and special attention 
will be given to the children. The needs in 
the home will also be looked after by the 
auxiliary. 

A nurse from the hospital will be con- 
stantly in charge and medical attention will 
be supplied from the tuberculosis service of 
the hospital. 


For the Study of Exceptional Children.—A 
special course for teachers will be conducted 
by the National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children at 
the Groszmann School for Nervous and 
Atypical Children, near Plainfield, N. J., for 
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six weeks beginning July 13. The course 
will be open only to teachers and it is ex- 
pected to be of great value to them. The 
class work will have to do with the children 
of the Groszmann school “who represent the 
most promising portion of the ‘waste’ created 
by the process of civilization.” A clear un- 
derstanding of their condition, needs, and 
education prepares the student for a truer 
appreciation both of the status of the lower 
strata and of educational principles gener- 
ally. 


Cincinnati’s Working Girls’ Hotel.—After 
a careful investigation of the neighborhood 
boarding and rooming conditions under 
which women and girl wage earners are 
obliged to live, James O. White, head resi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Union Bethel Set- 
tlement, decided to attempt the erection of 
a working girls hotel. 
of the establishment is $60,000 exclusive of 
furnishings. This sum Mr. White raised 


from thirty-two people, Mr. and Mrs. Charles | 


P. Taft making the largest donation, $25,000, 
and the smallest being $1,000. 

It is proposed to accommodate the earn- 
ers of small wages, girls who are likely to 
be the least able to care for themselves, 
therefore the cost of living will be reduced 
to the lowest possible figure consistent with 
comfort and health. The cost of board and 
room will likely range from $2.75 to $4.09 
a week, and will depend on the wages of 
the girls and the accommodations they re- 
ceive. The building will be a four-story 
brick, containing 125 sleeping rooms, with 
everything necessary for the comfort of the 
guests. There will be laundries where the 
girls may do their own work, sewing rooms 
with machines for those who care to do 
their own dressmaking; reading and recre- 
ation rooms and a domestic science depart- 
ment for the training of those who wish to 
go into domestic service. Arrangements 
will be made to give girls who come to the 
city seeking employment an _ opportunity 
to pay for their board during the first 
period of city life and while they are seek- 
ing permanent places. 


The estimated cost 


jartey 


The plan is to do away, as largely as pos- — 


sible, with rules and regulations and to 
make the girls themselves responsible for 
the conduct of the house. In order to carry 


out this idea successfully, Margaret Baylor — 


has been secured as matron. Miss Baylor is 
now in charge of a settlement Working Girls’ 
Club numbering over a hundred members. 


The hotel will be in the same square as the — 


settlement and under its direct supervision. — 


PREVENTION OF DUST A PUBLIC 
NECESSITY 


Relation of Dust to Disease, and the Remedy 


N the light of recent tests it has been proved 
that ‘‘circulating dust’ is the most prolific 
carrier, distributer and breeder of disease-germs 
known to medical science, and any meas ures 

taken to minimize the evil will be productive of untold 
good to the public at large. 

A study of dust and its possibilities of transmitting 
the germs of various infectious and dangerous diseases, 
reveals a source of public danger little realized by the 

vast majority of people. The fact that the air of nearly 
every public building is polluted with disease-laden 
' dust should be sufficient to arouse everyone to a sense 
of individual danger. 

Dust (in interiors) primarily rises from the floor. 
The mere act of walking is sufficient to disturb the 
particles and their accompanying germs and set them 
in circulation. An eminent authority has determined 
that the dust once set in active circulation would re- 
main in the air for a period of thirty minutes before 
settling down. It will be readily seen then, that in 
public places, where people are accustomed to congre- 
gate in large numbers, constant movement will keep 
the dust and disease-germs in an ever-active state, and 
so increase a million-fold the chances of contagion. 

Treatment of floors with Standard Floor Dressing 
seems to be the only effective means of reducing dust 
and its dangerstoaminimum. The hygienic value of 
this preparation will be apppreciated when it is con- 
sidered that the atmosphere in rooms with untreated 
floors is impregnated with twelve times more dust than 
that in rooms having floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing. 

Further test have demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all living organisms found in rooms with floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressing are destroyed 
outright. These figures may be verified by anyone 
writing for a copy of the actual reports on the various 
tests made. 

This process of germ destruction is co-instantaneous 
with the elimination of dust from the atmosphere. 
Standard Floor Dressing keeps wood floors at an im- 


perceptible degree of dampness, but still moist enough 
to catch and hold all dust particles coming in contact 
with it. Sweeping will not create the slightest bit of 
dust in rooms where the floors are treated with this 
dressing, so that the dust and dirt can be collected and 
disposed of regularly without fear of contaminating the 
atmosphere. 

Physicians who have had the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing demonstrated to them are enthusiastic 
in their praise of its hygienic qualities. It has, how- 
ever, many valuable characteristics in addition to its 
dust-allaying powers. Standard Floor Dressing as a 
floor preservative is without an equal. The wood lasts 
much longer, and, moreover, will not crack, splinter or 
split. The labor of caretaking is greatly lessened, and 
its cost in like proportion. 

Standard Floor Dressing will not evaporate. That 
is one reason why only three or four applications a year 
with the Patent Standard Oiler are sufficient to pro- 
duce the best results. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for house 
hold use. 

We can prove every claim made for Standard Floor 
Dressing and are ready to demonstrate its value at any 
time. Those in charge of hospitals, sanitariums, 
schools and public buildings of any kind are invited to 
write for particulars regarding our free demonstration, 
It is, in short, asfollows: We will 
treat the floor of one room or cor- 
ridor in any of the above-mentioned 
buildings FREE OF CHARGE, 
Testimonals, reports and our book, 
‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
forwarded gratis to anyone inter- 
ested. We particularly request the 
Medical Fraternity to learn more 
of Standard Floor Dressing. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY - 
OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 


Please mention CHARITIHS AND THB COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


CROWDING! 
OVERCROWDING!! 
CONGESTION!!! 


That’s the way of it in the 
modern city. New York has 
the congestion of population 
which smaller cities must face 
as they grow. 


“The great opportunities to save the people 
from the destructive effects of overcrowding 
are to be found in the smaller cities. Thirty 
years ago congestion was a live question in 
New York because it was manageable. 
While in some of the larger cities it seems 
now to be hopeless, it is not so in any city of 
100,000. The national problem of congestion 
lies in the smaller cities.” 


New York has taken stock of what conges- 
tion has come to mean for it in its Exhibit 
of Congestion. This exhibit, unique in con- 
ception and detail, is fully interpreted and 
illustrated in ‘‘CHARITIES AND THE ComM- 
mons” for April 4, 1g08. Articles by 
John Martin, Henry R. Seager, Joseph Lee, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Felix Adler, E. R. L. 
Gould, Morris Loeb, Gino C, Speranza and 
C. W. Larmon. 


Special Congestion Issue 


Sent Postpaid for 25 Cents ‘ 


CITY PLANNING 


“An active policy of city planning would 
rapidly change conditions for the better, 
securing all the present advantages of con- 
centration while checking congestion before 
it becomes intolerable.” 

The whole theory and practice of City Plann- 
ing set forth in a special issue of ‘‘CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons” for February 1, 1908, 


Sent Postpaid for 25 Cents. 


Charities and The Commons 


105 East 22d Street 
"New York 


Rural Social Advance 


A section meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at Richmond 
was given up toa discussion of ‘‘Rural De- 
velopment in Relation to Social Welfare.” 
It proved one of the most interesting sessions. 


Four books were particularly recommended 
at this meeting as a means to a better appre- 
ciation of rural needs and opportunities. 
They will be sent postpaid for the prices 
named below by the publishers of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 


Chapters in Rural Progress, 
Kenyon Leach Butterfield, $1.00 


Among Country Schools, 
Olly Jasper Kern, $1.25 


Southern Mountaineers, 
Samuel Tyndale Wilson, .345c. 
Country Town; a Study of Rural 
Evolution, 
Wilbert Lee Anderson, $1.00 


All four sent postpaid for $3.60. With 
a year’s subscription to CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS $5.00 


Employment Exchange. 


Address Miss Helen M. Kelsey, Room 629, 156 Fifth 


ANTED-A man Headworker for foundation 
work in social settlement where needs and 
difficulties are great. Great tact and devotion 

to social service required. Good house, small trust 


W) “bore ciabe and. worker who can organize 


boys’ clubs and girls’ classes, instruct volun- 
; tary workers and do field work among 
independent poor. 


OMAN thirty-five years of age with four 
years’ hospital experience and the best refer- 
ences of leading hospiials, desires position as 

superintendent or matron, preferably in the East. 
Open for eugagement November 1, 1908. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


By MARY E. RICHMOND 


Cloth 60 Cents Limp Leather 80 Cents 
Send check or money order to 


CHARITIES AND THE Commons 
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Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Room 437, 


(Formerly Chicago Institute of Social Science) 
174 ADAMS STREET, 


Chicago, Il. 


SUMMER TERM: June 29—August 7, 1908. 


Six weeks’ course, thirty sessions, lectures and visits, daily 9-12 A. M. 


Tuition Fee—Full course $10.00; 


Three weeks or less $5.00, 
Board may be obtained in settlements or elsewhere for $6.00 or more per week, 


“THE SOCIAL AGENCIES OF THE MODERN CITY” 


Daily Program (Subject to change). 


Monday, June 29.—MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
REFORM. George C. Sykes, Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago. 

Visit: 7:30 P. M. Chicago City Council. 


Tuesday, June 30.—TuHpr City’s HHALTH Dp- 
PARTMENT. W. A. Evans, M. D., Commis- 
sioner of Health. 

Visit: Office of Health Department and City 
Laboratories. 


Wednesday, July 1—Critry Puans. George HB. 
Hooker, Sec’y City Club of Chicago. 


Visit: Grant Park, Art Institute, Public 
Library, Post Office, and Court House 
Buildings. 


Thursday, July 2.—-SMALL PARKS AND PLAay- 
GROUNDS (Stereopticon). G. R. Taylor, 
Sec’y Playground Association of Chicago. 

Visit: Armour Square, and Max Beutner 
Playground. 


Friday, bet 4 3.—SEWAGE AND WATHR SUPPLY. 
R. R. eCormick, Pres. Sanitary District 
of Chicago. 

Visit: Drainage Canal and Joliet Pent- 
tentiary. 


Monday, July 6.—THE PREVENTION OF TUBER- 
cuLosis. Alexander Wilson, Sup’t Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. 

Visit: Class of tubercular patients receiy- 
ing instructions as to personal care. 
Tuesday, July 7.—THp AIMS AND METHODS OF 

SocraAL SETTLEMENTS. Miss Mary BH. Mc- 
Dowell, Head Resident, University of Chi- 
eago Settlement. 
Visit: Hull House. 


Wednesday, July 8.—VAcCATION ScHOOLS. W. 


Bogan, Supt. of Chicago Vacation 
Schools. 
Visir: Burr School. 
Thursday, July 9.—TENEMENT Housn CONDI- 
TIONS (Stereopticon). C. B. Ball, Chief 


Sanitary Inspector of Chicago. 
Visit: Crowded districts of northwest side. 

Friday, July 10.—SumMMeER OvTING WorK. 
Mrs. Leila A. Martin, Head Resident Gad’s 
Hill Social Settlement. 

Visit: Gad’s Hill Camp. 

Monday, July 13.—THE JUVENILE Court. Rich- 
ard 8. Tuthill, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Cook County. 

Visit: 2 P. M. Session of Juvenile Court 
and Detention Home. 

Tuesday, July 14.—THr Work oF THB PRO- 
BATION OFrricer. Henry W. Thurston, Chief 
Probation Officer, Cook County. 

Visit: Illinois Manual ‘Training School 
Farm, Glenwood. 

Wednesday, July 15.—Factory INSPECTION AND 
Cai Lapor. Edgar TT. Davies, Chief 
Factory Inspector of Illinois. 

Visit: Chicago Stockyards. 
Thursday, July 16.—TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY 


Epucation. W. L. Bodine, Sup’t of Com- 
pulsory Education, Board of Hducation, 
Chicago. 

Visit: Chicago Parental School. 


Friday, July 17—Homes FoR D®LINQUENT 
Boys AND GIRLS. 
Visit: Illinois Homes at St. Charles and 
Geneva. 


Monday, July 20.—PusBiic LIBRARInS. Miss 
M. H. Ahern, editor “Public Libraries.” 
Visit: Chicago Public Library. 


Tuesday, 21.—EMPLOYERS’ 


aHly WHLFARE 
WorRK. - W. Price, Sup’t McCormick 
Works Club. 


Visit: McCormick Works Club and Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


Wednesday, July 22.—PRBVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. Harry H. Smoot, Sup’t Ju- 
venile Protective League. 

Visit: Theaters and cheap amusements on 
Halsted and West Madison Streets. 


Neos July 23.—DEPHNDENT CHILDREN. Dr. 
H. H. Hart, Sup’t Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. 
Visit: Chicago Home for the Friendless. 


Baie? aay 24.—OuTpDOOR RELIEF. Hrnest P. 
TAEERS 1, Sup’t Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
es. 

Visit: Railroad depot to see start of fresh 

air party. 


Monday, July 27.—Socian SvratTistics. | Sher- 
man C. Kingsley, Sup’t Chicago Rellef and 
Aid Society. 
Visir: Summer hospital and playground 
of Relief and Aid Society. 


Tuesday, July 28.—VaGrRANcYy. James Mullen- 
bach, Sup’t Municipal Lodging House of 
Chicago. 

VISIT: unicipal Lodging House. 


Wednesday, July 29.—CouNTY CHARITIES. HE. 
Brundage, Corporation Counsel, City 
of Chicago. 
Visit: County Agent’s Office. 


Thursday, July 30.—MerEpDICAL DISPHNSARIES. 
Rachelle S. Yarros, M. D., Hull House. 
Isit: Cook County Hospital. 


Friday, July 31.—ALMSHOUSES. William C, 
Graves, Sec’y Illinois Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities. 

Visiv: Cook County Infirmary and Insane 
Asylum. 


Monday, August 3.—CriTy JAILs. Professor C. 
R. Henderson, University of Chicago. 
Visit: Harrison Street and Stanton Avenue 
Police Stations. 


Tuesday, August 4.—MouNICIPAL Courts. Harry 
Olson, Chief Justice, Municipal Court of 
Chicago. 

Vistr: DesPlaines Street Court and Central 
Court Buildiug. 


Wednesday, August 5.—CHICAGO REFUGE FOR 
Girus. Conference with members of the 
Board of Managers. 

Visit: Chicago Refuge for Girls. 


Thursday, August 6.—TuHe CITY WORKHOUSE. 
John L. Whitman, Sup’t Chicago House 
of Correction. 

Visit: Chicago House of Correction. 


Friday, August 7.—INSANE ASYLUMS. 
Julia C. Lathrop. 
Visit: Sanitarium of Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute, Naperville, Illinois. 


Miss 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


Program for Summer Term, June 15 to July 24. 


DAILY PROCRAM. 
First Week, June 15 to 19 inclusive. « Prof. Lindsay, Class Leader. 


June 15. 
9 to 12 A. M. Registration of students. 

8 P..M, Opening session in Assembly Hall, United Charities Building, Robert W. 
del’orest, President of the Charity Organization Society, presiding. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Lee K. Frankel on Constructive Philanthropy. Briefer 
aS at by President John Ll. Finley of City College and Profs. Lindsay 
an elsey. 

9.30 P. M. Reception to the new students by the Association of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. 
JUNF 16. 

9 A. M. Class will assemble in class-room (903-4) and at the same hour and place on 
subsequent days. 

9.15 A. M. Development of New Philanthropies. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. 

JUNE 17. Hospitals and Dispensaries. S. F. Hallock, M. D., Surgeon Demilt Dispensary, 
Assistant Surgeon Manhattan Eye and Har Hospital. 

JUND 18. The Prevention of Tuberculosis. Livingston Farrand, Ph. D., Secretary of 
the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

JUNE 19. Assimilation of the Immigrant. Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., of the Russell Sage 


Foundation. 
Second Weck, June 22 to 26 inclusive. Dr. Devine, Class Leader. 
JUNE 22. Churches and Charity. Edward T. Devine, Ph. D., LL. D., Secretary of the / 


Charity Organization Society. 

JUND 23. Effects of Child Tabor upon the Child. Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretdry 
National Consumers’ League. 

JUNE 24. Agencies Employed for the Care of the Sick. Miss Lillian D. Wald, Head- 
worker Nurses’ Settlement. 

JUNE 25. Social Settlements. Gaylord S. White, Secretary and Headworker Union 
Settlement Association. 

JUNE 26. New Movements in Institutions. Homer Folks, Secretary New York State 
Charities Aid Association. 


Third Week, June 29 to Juty 3 i«clusive. Miss Smith, Class Leader. 


JUNE 29. Methods Common to all Social Investigations. Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Asso- 
ciate Director Boston School for Social Workers. 
JUNE 30. ce tates between Boards of Management and Paid Workers. Miss Zilpha D. 
mith. 
1. The Tenement House Problem. Lawrence Veiller, Director of the Departmént 
for the Improvement of Social Conditions, Churity Organization Society. 
Afit ire P+ The Almshouse. Robert W. Hebberd, Commissioner of Public Charities, 
JUUX 3. The Feeble Minded. E. R. Johnstone, M. D.. Superintendent New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble Minded Girls and Boys. 
Fourth Week, July 6 to 10 inclusive. Dr. Kelsey, Class Leader. 


Cflopepe Oe Child Labor and the Home. Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

JULY ie Problems of Public Health. W. H. Allen, Ph. D., Secretary Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 

JULY 8. Social Service Work in Hospitals. Samuel T. Armstrong, M. D., Superintendent 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

JULY vo: The Charity Organization Society. W. Frank Persons, Superintendent Char- 
ity Organization Society. 

JuLy 10. Employment of the Partially Disabled. Theodore Janeway, M. D., Commit- 
tee on Hmployment for the Handicapped, Charity Organization Society. 

Fifth Week, July 13 to 17 inclusive. Dr. Carstens, Class Leaver 


JULY 13. Fresh Air Work. Robert W. Bruere, General Agent Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 

JuLy 14. The Protection of Children. C. C. Carstens, Ph. D., Secretary and General 
Agent Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

JULY 15, Treatment of the Homeless. Orlando F, Lewis, Ph. D,, Financial Secretary, 
Charity Organization Society. 

JuLy 16. Charity Organization Work in Small Cities (illustrated lecture). Rev. Henry 
Rose, Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J. 

JuuLy 17. The Institution and the Child. R. R. Reeder, Ph. D., Superintendent New 
York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Visit to the Asylum. 

Sixth Week, July 20 to 24 inclusive. Mrs. Falconer, Class Lea er. 


JULY 20. Canaren pi Pa Street and the Juvenile Court. Judge A. T. Sweeney, 
ewark, N. J. 

JULY 21. Problem of the Delinquent Girl. Miss Katherine B. Davis, Ph. D., Super- 
intendent State Reformatory for Women, Bedford, N. Y. Visit to Bedford. 

JULY 22, Probation Work. Mrs, Martha P. Malconer, Superintendent Girls’ Depart- 
ment of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa, 

JULY 23. Juvenile Offenders. Charles D, Hilles, Superintendent New York Juvenile 
Asylum, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Visit to Dobbs Ferry. 

JuLY 24. Probation Among Adults. Miss Maude HE. Miner, Probation Officer, Fifth 
District Magistrate’s Court, New York City. 
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Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A. M. WILSON WILL 
SUCCEED MR. BICHNELL 


Alexander M. Wilson, superintendent 
of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, has 
accepted the position of general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties to succeed Ernest P. Bicknell, whose 
call to the directorship of the National 
Red Cross was announced in last week’s 
issue. 

Following his graduation from Prince- 
ton in 1897, Mr. Wilson was a teacher 
and later an engineer in charge of diffi- 
cult railroad construction work. In 1903 
he took the summer course in the New 
York School of Philanthropy, going at 
its close to Jersey City where he was sec- 
retary of the Organized Aid Association. 
In 1904 he became secretary of the Bos- 
ton Association for the Relief and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis. There he did pio- 
neer work in enlisting state and munici- 
pal co-operation, and there it was he 
established the first day camp for con- 
sumptives. His experience, judgment 
and most of all his ability to map out 
new means of public education and of 
tuberculosis relief, and to secure the di- 
rect co-operation of public officials, phy- 
sicians and laymen, led quite inevitably to 
his being chosen as executive officer of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute when 
that organization offered a ripened pro- 
gram of work to an apathetic community. 

Mr. Wilson’s work in Chicago has 
been notably successful. The most 
prominent feature has been the estab- 
lishment of tuberculosis dispensaries, 
each with its physician, its nurse and its 
careful record system. . Eventually the 
whole city will be adequately provided 
with dispensaries and .the social and 
medical records of the institute are prov- 
ing remarkable documents in laying bare 
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Chicago’s needs and her 
opportunities. 

Mr. Wilson’s grasp of social oppor- 
tunities for a whole communitv, as shown 
in his tuberculosis work, his training in 
relief work and in educational propa- 
ganda, and the cerdial relations which he 
has established on every hand in Chi- 
cago, give large promise of success in 
his new position and should go far to- 


ward reconciling Chicago to the loss of 
Mr. Bicknell. 


indicating 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
IN NEW YORK 


Owing to certain administrative fea- 
tures which did not commend themselves 
to his judgment, Governor Hughes with- 
held his approval from the bill regulat- 
ing bovine tuberculosis, passed at the 
regular session of the New York Legis- 
lature, reference to which has been made 
in these columns. Since then the new 
commissioner of agriculture, R. A. Pear- 
son, has prepared a new measure. This 
new bill was passed under an emergency 
measure at the recent extra session and it 
has been approved by the governor. It 
follows very closely the bill passed at the 
regular session, with one or two new - 
features. 

All reference to the use of the tuber- 
culin test is eliminated. The Bang, or 
Danish, method of quarantining an in- 
fected animal is provided for, but is made 
slightly more specific than in the former 
bill. The new bill requires the milk of 
such an animal to be pasteurized at a 
temperature of 185 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The separation of the young of a diseased 
animal is made more specific by requiring 
it immediately after birth. The new bill 
does not contain the provision of the. 
former measure, compelling the owner of 
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the diseased animal to execute a bond for 
the observance of the conditions of the 
quarantine; where an owner voluntarily 
requests the examination of his herd and 
the application of the tuberculin test it 
is required that the application be in writ- 
ing, upon a form provided by the com- 
missioner and it must include an agree- 
ment to improve unsanitary conditions, 
to disinfect the premises and to follow 
the instructions of the comm!.sioner with 
reference to the re-infection of the herd. 

Among the new provisions is one au- 
thorizing the commissioner to carry on 
experiments to determine the best meth- 
ods for the suppression of communicable 
_ diseases affecting domestic animals, thus 
practically incorporating in this meas- 
ure a plan for the establishment of an 
experiment station for which provision 
had been made in an unsuccessful bill 
at the regular session. Another forbids 
the sale of an animal known to have an 
infectious disease, except for immediate 
slaughter, or unless the sale be under a 
written contract to be filed with the com- 
missioner; and another forbids any per- 
son from knowingly injecting into any 
bovine animal as tuberculin any substance 
which is not tuberculin. The special 
bureau for the regulation of diseases of 
domestic animals is continued in charge 
of a chief veterinarian and there is to be 
an educational campaign on the nature 
of tuberculosis, the proper care of stables, 
the methods of feeding and of improving 
the breed and milking qualities of cat- 
tle. It omits, however, specific reference 
to the best methods of treating diseased 
animals and the application of the tuber- 
culin test. Veterinarians are required 
to report to the commissioner in writing 
the existence of any infectious or com- 
municable disease among animals with 
the location of the animals and the name 
and address of the owner. The maxi- 
mum amount of award for a diseased 
cow is raised from $40 to $75 and the 
distinction between thoroughbred and 
grade cattle is abolished. Where it is 
necessary to appoint arbitrators to deter. 
mine the value of a condemned animal, 
the new bill provides that the owner shall 
pay the fees of the arbitrator appointed 
by him, but: that the state shall pay the 
fees of the other arbitrators. Under the 
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present law the owner pays all such ex- 
penses. The present law prohibits an 
award for a condemned cow which has 
been within the state less than one year, 
but the new bill reduces this to six 
months. As in the previous measure, the 
commissioner of agriculture is authorized 
to sell the carcasses of condemned ani- 
mals. 

The most important provision of the 
new measure appropriates $200,000 to 
enable the commissioner of agriculture 
to carry out its provisions. This, we are 
informed, has been reduced by the Legis- 
lature to $75,000. The previous bill car- 
ried no appropriation. 


“AMATEUR NIGHT” 
PERFORMERS 


It might be fruitful for settlement 
workers, Y. M. C. A. directors, or atten- 
dants at public gymnasiums to visit some 
of the “amateur nights” at the cheap va- 
riety theaters in New York. Where do 
the little girls of fourteen and fifteen 
with their eager desire to come before the 
public get their evident previous experi- 
ence and their savoir faire? Where do 
the young men acquire their wonderfully 
developed muscles and the facility with 
which they execute acrobatic perform- 
ances? Have the settlement, the gymna- 
sium of the Y. M. C. A., and more than 
all the public gymnasium contributed to 
this eagerness to appear in the glare of 
the footlights? It takes courage of no 
ordinary sort to face the howling, roaring 
mob that makes up the audience on these 
nights. They are rounders at these per- 
formances and their judgment is as mar- 
velously keen as that of the elemental 
people is always likely to be. They do 
pick out the best. performers, and they 
have a human sympathy for some of their 
victims. Both before -and behind the 
footlights there is a wonderful opportu- 
nity for social study. Granted that there 
are “professional amateurs,” even these 
have a social psychology, but the per- 
centage of real first performers is still 
large enough to cause question both as to 
origin of the performers and whether or 
not socialising forces of the. community 
have found or: should find material in 
them. 
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HOLLAND'S CARE 
OF HELPLESS MOTHERS 


Perhaps the bold declaration of its 
objects as well as the extraordinary man- 
ner tn which they are being carried out 
makes the Vereeniging Onderlinge 
Vrouwenbescherming, of the Nether- 
lands, worthy of introduction to Ameri- 
cans. The objects of this Vereeniging 
for the protection of helpless woman are 
first, the securing of a uniform standard 
of morality for men and women and the 
establishment of an equal responsibility 
for children; second, the securing for il- 
legitimate children, the same rights as 
legitimate children, and the care and 
protection of unmarried mothers and 
their children. 

The Vereeniging is nationally organ- 
ized with headquarters in Amsterdam, 
and corresponding secretaries and sub- 
organizations all over the country. 
Wherever there are ten people interest- 
ed in the objects of the society, a branch 
is organized and the work is begun. A 
local “problem is first treated locally and 
the use of the home at Amsterdam is re- 
served whenever possible to shelter the 
mother and place her with her child un- 
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der local direction. In the home at Am- 
sterdam and the shelter recently estab- 
lished at The Hague, the girls are kept 
at housework until strong and able to 
work and are then placed with their 
children in families, although sometimes 
separated when more advantageous po- 
sitions are found for the mother, in 
which their work scarcely differs from 
that in other places. But great stress is 
laid on the finding of the father and 
forcing him to legitimate the child, or to 
support it adequately. The Vereenig- 
ing is deeply interested in securing leg- 
islation that will further its objects, espe- 
cially in regard to the rights of illegiti- 
mate children. Its report complains 
naively that the greatest and almost in- 
surmountable difficulty in the way of 
keeping its girls out of harm’s way, is 
the military and particularly the hussars. 
Out of ninety-two cases, eighty-four were 
illegitimate children of soldiers. 

The organization is very complete 
with prescribed rules for every procedure 
in every home that may be established in 
the branch organizations even as to the 
rules for rising, eating, working, food 
and dress of inmates. The work is sup- 
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ported on what seems to us incredibly 
small sums of money. A regularly grad- 
ed system of membership is in force and 
contributions from ten cents a year 
(American) are acceptable as constitut- 
ing membership fees. 

The work of the society is also educa- 
tional and it maintains a library of books 
and pamphlets on subjects related to its 
work, for the use of members of the 
Vereeniging. Men and women are el- 
igible for membership although the or- 
ganization is run by women.  Secre- 
taries of sub-organizations must report 
regularly and in prescribed form to the 
central body. Mrs. H. Van Biema-Hij- 
mans is general treasurer and Mrs. M. 
Cohen-Tervaert-Israels is the secretary 
for The Hague. The financial state- 
ment is a revelation in itself. The work 
is done with an expenditure of a little 
over $1,600 a-year. This includes print- 
ing, office expenses, traveling expense, 
postage, everything. To be sure girls 
are only detained for .a period of three 
to six weeks, but there seems to be a 
plentiful supply yearly and it is marvelous 
what is accomplished until one considers 
that Holland is a dairy country, and that 
the home is a donation from the queen 
and the queen mother. ‘The plea for 
more money to carry on their work is 
quite as earnest, howeyer, as any of our 
home institutions could make it. The 
work is unique in its subordination of 
the, personal questions involved to the 
general legal aspects and the endeavor 
to right a situation through broad meas- 
ures rather than through individual work. 


PLAY SCHOOLS ON 
TRIAL IN ST. LOUIS 


The Department of Physical Education 
of the University of Missouri has or- 
ganized. summer play schools in thirty- 
one towns and villages in the state. Un- 
der the encouragement and direction of 
R. L. Melendy the school boards of these 
communities agreed to manage the play 
schools for three months provided the 
funds for their maintenance for the first 
or experimental year were raised by vol- 
untary contributions. The school boards 
further passed resolutions agreeing that 
if these schools are a success this sum- 
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mer they will incorporate them into the 
educational system of their respective 
communities, providing for their main- 
tenance from public funds. Commercial 
clubs or temporary organizations of busi- 
ness men have undertaken the work of 
raising the funds for the first year. 

The fact that the plan was adopted by 
the unanimous vote of twenty-nine of the 
thirty-one school boards, and that instead 
of meeting opposition from the people it 
was very generally received as a plan 
well designed to meet a long felt need, 
was a surprise and an encouragement to 
increase the facilities for university ex- 
tension in this direction. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 
FOR NEW YORK 


By an act passed at the last Legisla- 
ture and now become law, the state of 
New York has authorized the establish- 
ment and maintenance of general indus- 
trial schools open to pupils who have 
completed the elementary grades or who 
have attained the age of fourteen years, 
and trade schools open to pupils who 
have attained the age of sixteen years, 
in the cities and towns of the state. The 
direction of these schools is placed in the 
hands of the local boards of education, 
assisted by an advisory board of five 
members representing the local trades 
and industries, who are authorized to 
advise as to the employment of teachers 
and instructors, the selection of courses 
of study, the purchase of sites and the 
construction and equipment of buildings. 

The law provides for state aid to the 
extent of $500 a year for each school ém- 
ploying one teacher, with $200 annually 
for each additional teacher. ( 
supervision of the schools is in the hands 
of the commissioner of education with 
an appropriation of $7,000 for its en- 
forcement. This involves a new position 
to be known as the chief of division of 


trade schools of the New York State 


Education Department. Candidates for 
the position are requested to communicate 
with the State Civil Service Commission 
at Albany. 

An outline of the requirements for the 
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new position is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter from the 
commissioner of education to the Civil 
Service Commission: 


For the right man the salary may pos- 
sibly be three thousand dollars a year. 


The appointee should not be beyond 
middle life, and should be of good 
presence and address. He should _ pos- 


sess a good all round education, and if a 
graduate of a college or technical school, so 
much the better. He must be a skilled me- 
chanic, and if specially expert in some one 
trade, so much the better also. He must be 
familiar with general industrial conditions. 
He must be sympathetic with the interests 
of both capital and labor. By this it is 
meant that he must realize that capital 
must be protected in all just rights and 
thereby encouraged to venture in the manu- 
facturing industries and so provide labor 
for workmen; and he must also realize that 
workmen are to be protected in all their just 
rights and so trained in habits of industry 
and in craftsmanship as to be entitled to 
confidence and a just recompense for their 
work. He must command the respect of 
both manufacturer and workman, and be 
careful to pursue a course which will not 
be unjust to either. He must be thorough- 
ly familiar with tne American school sys- 
tem,—its principles, its history, its scheme 
of organization, and the spirit in which it 
ought to be administered. He must be well 


acquainted with the outlines of the educa- - 


tional systems of other countries, and partic- 
ularly familiar with the scheme of organiza- 
tion and the plan of operations of general 
industrial and trades schools in Europe. He 
must be a ready writer and an acceptable 
public speaker upon the all-important sub- 
ject committed to his care. He will be ex- 
pected to travel considerably and meet 
boards of education and gatherings of citi- 
zens, aS well as to attend educational con- 
ferences for the purpose of promoting the 
development of a system of general indus- 
trial and trades schools throughout the 
state. In general, it will be necessary for 
him to develop theories, which are consist- 
ent with the best experience of the world 
concerning schools which train for the in- 
dustriai vocations, and to lead in organiz- 
ing and administering a system of such 
schools which will be adapted to the educa- 
tional and industrial conditions prevailing 
in this state. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CHARITY WORKING TOGETHER 
ee 


Of interest in connection with the re- 
lations between associated charities and 


public officials, is the arrangement now in 


force in Portland, Maine. By an agree- 
ment between the Portland Board of 
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Overseers and the Associated Charities, 
all new families coming to the attention 
of the former, are at once referred to the 
latter. In the last two years, since this 
arrangement went into effect, only two 
families have been referred back to the 
public authorities. In all the other cases, 
the society was able to undertake the 
care of them without the city’s help. The 
overseers have agreed that whenever nec- 
essary they will give adequate aid to the 
families they are helping, instead of limit- 
ing the relief to any fixed amount. It 
was also agreed that the Associated 
Charities, through its workers and vol- 
unteer visitors, should keep in touch with 
the families being helped by the city. 
There seems to be general agreement that 
the working out of this plan has been 
most beneficial to the families involved, 
and has incidentally meant a considerable 
saving of money to the city. 


Time to Play 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Characteristic of the rising tide of 
playground interest all over the country 
is an impatience which is not satisfied 
until the period of talk and discussion is 
past and the real activity is started. 
In few lines of social effort are people 
so receptive to the general idea and so 
enthusiastic to put it into practice imme- 
diately. 

Timely and valuable, therefore, is the 
appearance of a pamphlet on First Steps 
in Organizing Playgrounds.t Doubtless 
the experience of the author, Lee F. 
Hanmer, field secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America, was no 
slight factor in showing the need of such 
a publication. : 

In detailing the various ways in which 
playgrounds “have been established the 
pamphlet discusses the relative merits of 
development under voluntary organiza- 
tions, boards of education, park boards 
or municipal departments. But too 


1First Stepsin Organizing Playgrounds, by Lee F. 
Hanmer, field secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. Russell Sage Foundation Publica- 
tion, issned by Charities Publication Committee. 
Pp. 36, ‘This hook may be obtained through the offices 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. Price 10c. single 
copy prepaid; $8.00 hundred copies postage prepaid 
$7.00 hundred copies expressage collect. 
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much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
statement that “after the utility of play- 
grounds has been demonstrated it is usu- 
ally possible to get the city to assume the 
expense of maintenance and supervision.” 
The establishment and maintenance of 
playgrounds in a comprehensive way is 
unquestionably work for the municipality. 
As the pamphlet points out, however, a 
voluntary association still has great use- 
fulness in co-operating with the city in 
the selection of sites, in training teach- 
ers and in general extension of the work. 

In instancing various forms of admin- 
istration, reference is made to the re- 
ports of various cities. It would seem 
that a serious omission is here made, for 
no reference is given to reports from 
Chicago where the country’s most pro- 
gressive achievement in playgrounds and 
recreation centers is to be found. 

The proposed Washington playground 
plan is given as a suggestion for a city 
system, and the advantages of a build- 
ing in each large playground to house 
public baths, comfort station, library, 
auditorium, play room and gymnasium, 
are outlined. 

For the small play space a typical 
equipment with detailed expense is listed. 
Suggestions are also made regarding 
hours, supervision, which is rightly em- 
phasized as essential, and other matters 
of operation. There are extensive 4110- 
tations from the valuable paper of Mrs. 
Samuel Ammon of the Pittsburgh Play- 
ground Association, on How to Secure 
Playgrounds, which was read at the Chi- 
cago Convention in June, 1907, and pub- 
lished in CHarities AND THE ComMMONS 
for August 3, 1907. 


So much emphasis has been placed 
“upon the necessity and value of play- 
grounds in crowded city conditions, that 
the rural significance and application of 
the movement for play and playgrounds 
may scarcely have found lodgment in the 
minds of most of us. Yet just as we 
have found out that city playgrounds 
are far more than “breathing spaces” or 
even play spaces where the youngsters 
may have a good time, that they have 
their direct bearing on educational prob- 
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lems, juvenile delinquency, health, and 
the assimilation of our immigrant popu- 
lation, so we are beginning to recognize 
the social import of the movement for 
organized play in the country. 

Those who remember the article on 
this topic in the play issue of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, August 3, 1907, will 
be glad to know that the author, Myron. 
T. Scudder, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at New Paltz, New York, has 
now given us a more detailed treatment 
of this interesting subject.* 

The attention which social workers 
have been directing toward the problem 
of city congestion has recently led to a 
keener appreciation of the importance of 
making the conditions of rural life more 
interesting and attractive. If country 
districts can share in some of the values 
and opportunities which ordinarily ac- 
company our city civilization, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the drift city- 
ward may in some degree be lessened. 
Dr. Scudder points out the increasing in- 
fluence of the telephone, the trolley, the 
rural free delivery, and similar agencies. 
Yet present conditions in the average 
rural community leave many human 
cravings unsatisfied, and these are the 
very cravings that are strongest in youth, 
when the monotony of farm drudgery 
or the unchanging routine of village life 
are especially irksome. To meet this 
problem Dr. Scudder shows that pleasant 
recreation and social intercourse may ef- 
fectively be promoted by expressing the 
play spirit in field days and festivals of 
play and sport. 

Activities along this line which have - 
for several years been carried out by the 
New Paltz Normal School are described 
in detail in Dr. Scudder’s pamphlet. The 
work of organizing and arousing inter- 
est in a country school athletic league, 
and of managing a yearly field day, is 
so concretely outlined that any energetic 
person with a group of helpers should 
be able to adapt the plan to a given lo- 


cality. Suggestions are given as to in- 
1The Field Day and Play Pienie for country 
children. By Myron T Seudder, principal of the 


State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. Issued by Charities Pub- 
lication Committee Pp. 53. May be obtained 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 
price 10 cents a copy. 100 copies, $8, postpaid ; $7 
express collect. 
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teresting the parents in the play and ath- 
letics, a list of books on play and games 
is provided, and the problems of the field 
day are discussed, from games and 
grounds even to wrap checks and possible 
thunder-storms. Typical programs, en- 
try blanks and so on are shown in full. 
The events are such that old and young, 
individuals and groups, may participate. 
“The purpose of the day,” writes Dr. 
Scudder, “is to have active play and par- 
ticipation in stirring occupations, avoid 
clap-trap devices for amusement 

and let the occasion be simply a gather- 
ing of the clans for a joyous day of play 
in the open air.” In promoting the spirit 
of play and wholesome recreation in the 
country, the pamphlet should prove most 
valuable, but not a little of its inspiration 
and suggestion is equally useful to those 
similarly at work in cities. 


The Underfed Child in the 
Schools 
Edward T. Devine 


For some years there have come stor- 
ies from over the sea that compulsory 
education was revealing an appalling de- 
gree of wretchedness in the towns of 
England and on the continent; that 
children were coming to school raven- 
ously hungry, weakened by privation, 
wholly incapacitated by their physical 
condition from deriving profit from the 
expensive educational system maintained 
for their benefit. It was easier to be- 
lieve these stories than to investigate 
them, and it served to feed our national 
complacency to contrast such deplorable 
conditions with our own. We would 
even have been willing, no doubt, to con- 
tribute from our surplus if the call had 
come to relieve such lamentable distress. 

And then out of a clear sky there 
came two or three years ago a startling 
declaration that as it is in England and 
France, even so it is in New York; that 
70,000 school children habitually go hun- 
gry to school. There was something pe- 
culiarly convincing and disturbing about 
the definite character of the estimate. It 
was not a round hundred thousand, nor 
several thousand but not less than 
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70,000. The extraordinary thing about 
this assertion is that it came at the very 
crest of the longest and highest wave 
of prosperity in the history of the coun- 
try. At a time when more than a mil- 
lion Europeans were coming to this 
country in a year chiefly because of its 
high wages and abundant opportunity 
for employment, when population , was 
steadily flowing into the towns and cities 
from rural districts, because of the 
higher standard of living and the great- 
er attractions of town life, when acci- 
dents on railways were officially excused 
on the ground that, there was not enough 
skilled ‘and competent labor to be had, 
and charitable societies were reporting 
that, except in the case of a few immi- 
grants, they had virtually no applications 
for assistance from families in which 
there were able bodied wage earners, 
at such a time of industrial prosperity 
high wages and steady and insistent de- 
mand even for unskilled labor, we were 
asked to believe that for lack of means 
large numbers of parents were sending 
to school hungry and underfed chil- 
dren—breakfastless children, the phrase 
ran. To thoughtful observers at the 
time it looked like an importation from 
the literature of foreign revolutionary 
agitation. It did not seem to fit our 
facts even on New York’s lower East 
Side, and certainly not elsewhere in 
America. 

The agitation died a speedy death. An 
experiment in feeding the school child- 
ren. quickly showed that on the most easy 
terms there were not enough children 
seeking free meals even to constitute a 
respectable advertisement. An inquiry by 
the Board of Education led to the con- 
clusion that there was not sufficient 
ground for departure from the time hon- 
ored policy under which parents are ex- 
pected to provide for the personal needs 
of their own children; and out of it all 
came a general conviction that although 
there are indeed undernourished and 
badly nourished children, just as there 
are under educated and badly educated 
children in the public schools of New 
York and other American cities, the 
explanation does not ordinarily lie in 
the poverty of their parents but rather 
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in their ignorance, or their neglect, and 
that in those exceptional instances in 
which there is neither neglect nor 
ignorance but simply lack of means, 
as sometimes in the case of a _ wid- 
ow, or of a family in which there is long 
‘continued illness, it is essential that the 
‘community should do something more 
than give meals to the children of school 
age, that what is necessary in such cases 
is that a sufficient income should be regu- 
larly provided to meet the legitimate 
needs of the family. 

It is only when it can be shown that 
‘organized charity is failing to provide 
for such instances of natural and reason- 
able dependence that there is the slight- 
est justification for talking about the fail- 
ure of organized charity in the relief of 
distress. No charitable societies have 
ever yet undertaken to supply the needs 
created by the ignorance or incapacity 
of parents. No reasonable man who be- 
lieves in the maintenance of the family, 
and in the reality of family responsibil- 
ity will desire that they should under- 
take such a task. Through friendly 
visiting, and the incidental personal in- 
fluence of agents they may contribute 
something to the education of parents, 
but this responsibility belongs even more 
to the church and the school and the 
settlement and other avowedly and ex- 
clusively educational agencies. 

This is not by any means to say that 
charitable relief is to be restricted to 
“the deserving”, or that children are to 
be held responsible for the sins or short- 
coming of their parents, or that special 
relief agencies designed to meet particu- 
lar needs are to be discouraged, or any 
other of the ridiculous things which “or- 
ganized charity” is mistakenly charged 
with saying or believing. It is not to 
say that organized charity—using that 
term in its broadest sense to include pub- 
lic and private charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions and agencies—may not 
have a vast amount of work to do in 
families in which such a regular and ade- 
quate income should not be provided in 
their own home for any one of a number 
of good and sufficient reasons. For one 
thing the home as it is may be unfit ‘to 
live in, or there may be an income al- 
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ready which is squandered in the indul- 
gence of vicious and foolish habits, or it 
may be possible and advisable to move 
the whole family to some new neighbor- 
hood where self-support is entirely feas- 
ible. Dr. Maxwell’s scheme of feeding 
hungry school children at public expense 
in the school buildings seemed to us ob- 
jectionable, not so much because it failed 
to deal fully with these more serious and 
fundamental problems—this would not in 
itself have been a valid objection since it 
was not intended to deal with them—but 
because it greatly complicated them and 
made it more difficult for such infiuences 
and agencies as are now at work upon 
them to do what they are now doing, not 
in every case but in many thousands of 
cases each year, to restore dependent 
families to self-support, to relieve dis- 
tress permanently, to call forth success- 
fully the natural resources and the native 
earning capacity of those who are in tem- 
porary distress. 

We have no love for “relief” as such. 
either public or private, either organized 
or unorganized, whether in the form of 
buildings or in that of grants, whether 
administered by a charity organization 
society or a newspaper. 

As an instrument for making individu- 
als and individual families independent, 
self-supporting and self-respecting, it is 
an indispensable and admirable instru- 
ment. In the hands of skilled experts 
who know how to use it, relief may save 
life and health, restore personal confi- 
dence, give a chance in life, strengthen 
character, preserve self-respect, prevent . 
pauperism, contribute in every way 
to the genuine and permanent well be- 
ing of those to whom it is given and to 
that of the persons who are in such in- 
timate relations with them that they are 
necessarily affected by the relief of those 
in need of it. 

It can by no means be taken for grant- 
ed that relief will always have such ex- 
cellent results. Indeed experience shows 
indisputably that very often it does not, 
but has very different and very lament- 
able results. Very often it encourages 
vice and undermines character. It breeds 
the pauper spirit and destroys the normal 
and healthy relations between its recipi- 
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ents and others. Those who scoff at the 
possibility of any such results in connec- 
tion with the relief of children take but 
a very superficial view of the effects of 
their scheme in its actual working. Leav- 
ing aside the question as to wheth- 
er society is willing to transfer from the 
family the main responsibility for nur- 
turing, feeding and clothing the off- 
spring, it is obvious that when these 
things are done at the expense of others 
than parents it must be done with extra- 
ordinary care and all reasonable safe- 
guards which will insure so far as pos- 
sible the good results of well administer- 
ed relief and diminish the chances of dis- 
aster. Other things being equal such 
wise and sensible administration of re- 
lief, like the education of children or any 
other complicated and difficult task, is 
likely to be better performed by those 
who make it their exclusive business, or 
at least their most serious and continu- 
ous occupation. The schools, then, 
should not be transformed even in part 
into relief agencies. Although on the 
other hand, school officials and teachers 
should of course take the liveliest interest 
in everything which affects the physical 
or mental condition of their pupils. 

_ We are, therefore, in the heartiest 
sympathy with Dr. Maxwell’s recom- 
mendation in his latest annual report for 
a department of school hygiene within 
the public school system, the object of 
which would be to examine periodically 
and as often as necessary, the physical 
condition of every child in the schools, to 
prescribe the conditions under which 
children can be admitted or allowed to 
remain in the schools, whieh would be 
entrusted with full authority to enforce 
these conditions when necessary and thus 
to assure to the community that children 
shall not be underfed, and at the same 
time that any undesirable physical de- 
fects of any other kind shall be remedied. 
We are not persuaded that food or cloth- 
ing, or eye-glasses, or teeth-fillings, or 
other things which such examinations 
_ would now and then find to be necessary 
-need be supplied from’ public funds. 
~'We believe that in the vast majority of 
instances they can be supplied by parents, 
and that in the comparatively few in- 
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stances in which this is impossible either 
the general relief societies, or special 
agencies, such as the dispensaries, will 
do what is necessary, and because of 
their wide experience and their inti- 
mate acquaintance with relief methods 
will do it better than any agency which 
might be established directly in connec~ 
tion with the schools. 

Thus far we have been discussing the 
problem in its more general aspects and 
without reference to the exceptional dis- 
tress due to the recent and still continu- 
ing enforced idleness of workingmen. 
The first thing to be said about the pres- 
ent situation is that whatever hesitation 
has been shown on the part of the public 
to respond to the urgent appeals for re- 
lief of the exceptional distress of the 
present season, may well be attributed 
in part to the unreasonable and mislead- 
ing representations in earlier years, by 
those who were urging the public feed- 
ing of school children and other similar 
measures when there was no conceivable 
need for it. The old fable of a false 
cry of “wolf, wolf!’ when there was 
no wolf, applies even to those situations 
in which the cry is set up with the best 
of motives, and in the firm belief that 
there is a wolf, but in which sane and 
generous hearted neighbors are unable 
to find evidence of his presence. 

Our own conviction, frequently and 
clearly expressed in these columns, is 
that there is this year in all our larger 
cities and in many smaller ones, a very 
considerable amount of privation and 
destitution resulting from the great de- 
crease in employment. Although this 
has been met thus far mainly by savings 
and economies which demonstrate the 
capacity even of the unskilled workman 
to look out for himself, by the return to 
Europe of large numbers of immigrants, 
and in other ways which do not involve 
charitable relief, nevertheless there has 
been a great increase in the demands on 
charitable agencies and in some places 
there has seemed to be justified the in- 
auguration of relief employment schemes 
of which we have given full accounts 
from time to time. Unique among these 
exceptional agencies and more directly 
connected with our present subject is 
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the Children’s Relief Society on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan, whose 
lunch room was described in our col- 
umns last week. 

In the same number in an article de- 
signed to meet such criticisms as have 
been made of the lunch room, the treas- 
urer of the Children’s Relief Society, Dr. 
James H. Hamilton, displayed some feel- 
ing because the representatives of the 
older societies had \not greeted the new 
relief society with greater cordiality, and 
charged the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in particular with not being true in 
this instance to its established principles 
of working with other agencies rather 
than administering relief funds of its 
own. 

We would sincerely regret to believe 
that any opinions expressed by officers of 
the Charity Organization Society have 
had the effect of depriving a needed and 
promising relief agency of financial or 
moral support. If there is any one re- 
sponsibility of which an established and 
experienced relief agency in New York 
city would gladly unburden itself, if it 
could do so honorably, it is probably the 
one under discussion. The feeding of 
school children has so many thorny as- 
pects, it presents so many difficulties, and 
furnishes so many points of criticism and 
antagonism, that from a purely selfish 
point of view one can imagine an older 
society saying to an ambitious new born 
sister agency formed for the purpose: 
“Take the responsibility with our hearty 
gratitude and good will.” The question 
arises, however, whether Dr. Hamilton 
is right in regarding the feeding of 
school children as an indispensable part 
of the school question, or Mr. deForest 
in the position which he has taken that 
it is an inseparable part of the family 
question. 

It appears to us that those who hold 
the former view are logically bound to 
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advocate Dr. Maxwell’s earlier conten- 
tion that the schools should themselves 
provide meals, although of course, as Dr. 
Hamilton intimates, they may very well 
carry on a private experiment as kinder- 
garten associations have done, merely to 
demonstrate the utility of their proposed 
extension of the school system. On the 
other hand those to whom the responsi- 
bility of the family for meeting the per- 
sonal needs of children appears funda- 
mental will naturally prefer to see the re- 
lief of children remain an integral part 
of the general relief system of the com- 
munity, and will doubt the wisdom and 
feasibility of such a diiferentiation as the 
We 
are, therefore, brought to one of those 
conflicts of opinion, one of those funda- 
mental differences in social theory, about 
which all that we can say is that it be- 
hooves us to think as clearly as possible 
and to be tolerant. Equally foolish are 
heated arguments which become per- 
sonal and easy going agreements based 
on a failure to appreciate essential differ- 
ences. We freely admit that opposition to 
public feeding and doubts about special 
private agencies formed exclusively to 
meet this need, even if fully justified by 
considerations which appear vital to those 
who are engaged in the management of 
relief agencies, place upon those who ex- 
press this opposition and these doubts 2 
heavy responsibility to do their utmost 
to see that all legitimate demands upon 
the established relief agencies are prompt- 
ly and adequately met. We are certainly 
all agreed that under nourished school 
children should be discovered and prop- 
er and ample nourishment supplied, and 
that whenever this privation indicates 
that older or younger children, or help- 
less adult members of the family are also 
in distress, that these other needs also 
should be met. 


The Trend of Things 


O. F. Lewis, secretary of the finance com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, has called special 
attention, in a recent article appearing in 
the New York Times on the Growing Prob- 
lem of the American Tramp, to the inade- 


quacy of our present American methods of 
punishing vagrancy. The accompanying 
tables, which were published in the Times, 
show some striking facts. In the prepara- 
tion of these tables by Mr. Lewis the special 
census of 1904 on prisoners and juvenile de- 
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linquents was used. Table I shows 
that vagrancy in that year stood 
second in the number of commit- 
ments to penal institutions, one- 
fifth of all commitments being on 
this charge. Drunkenness, va- 
granecy and disorderly conduct are 
three closely allied offences, it be- 
ing frequently optional with the 
prosecution under which charge 
the prisoner shall be arraigned. 
Drunkenness, vagrancy and dis- 
orderly conduct are responsible for 
fifty-four per cent of all commit- 
ments. 

The recent scathing arraignment 
of conditions in the great majority 
of American county jails by the 
committee of the American Prison 
Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son of Chicago, is emphasized by 
Mr. Lewis, who points out that to 
these county jails and workhouses 
; were sent in 1904, sixty-seven per 

TABLE I cent of all committed prisoners, 
over three times aS many as were 
consigned to state prisons, state 
and county penitentiaries. County 
jails and workhouses not only offer 
practically no reformative  influ- 
ences, but are generally schools of 
crime. For more serious crimes, 
such as burglary, robbery, assault, 
forgery, etc., there are reforma- 
tories and state prisons, where 
some reformative influence is felt. 

Table II shows the ridiculously 
short sentences imposed for va- 
grancy in the United States in 
1904. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
vagrants were given sentences of 
six months or less. Almost two- 
fifths of all vagrants held were 
committed for less than _ thirty 
days; an additional fifth for one 
month. Over three-fourths of the 
prisoners convicted of vagrancy 
were committed for three months 
or less. It is futile to expect that 
any reformation can occur in a 
space of three months, particularly 
under present jail conditions. The 

= only satisfaction there is lies in the 
aeste cee thought that with American jail 
conditions as they are the vagrant 
is perhaps less exposed to demoral- 
izing influences outside the average 
county jail than in it. 

Table III shows that New York 
state in 1904 led all other states in 
the Union in the number of va- 
grants committed to penal institu- 
tions, with 7,844 commitments, or 
twenty-seven per cent of the total 
commitments for vagrancy in that 
year. California ranks second, with 
fifteen per cent. It is natural to 
expect that New York, so thickly 
populated, and that California, 
TABLE III called because of climatic condi- 
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tions and extensive fruit growing “the 
hobo’s paradise,’ would lead the states in 
the number of vagrants committed... In a 
diagram not here published it was pointed 
out that sixty-nine per cent of all committed 
vagrants in 1904 were native born, about 
ten per cent were born in Ireland, and about 
four per cent in Germany. The reports of 
about fifty chiefs of police representing as 
many different cities were cited in part. 
These reports confirmed the statistics re 
garding short sentences, and showed that in 
most jails and workhouses, the labor re- 
quired, when there was any, was slight and 
inadequate. Most of the chiefs answered 
“yes” to the question whether they consid- 
ered.a labor colony with indeterminate sen- 
tence feasible. 
Bertillon system of identification, although 
one chief reports asking the “usual ques- 
tions,” another the “name and address,”’— 
as though the vagrant’s name or address 
would be of value! 

The article points out what a striking 
contrast this is to the elaborate Belgian sys- 
tem for the identification of vagrants, which 
centers in the casier centrale de vagabond- 
age, which is a general identification bureau 
located at Brussels. ‘In Belgium the process 
of trying an arrested vagrant is speedy and 
thorough. As soon as the police arrest a 
vagrant they communicate by telegraph with 
Brussels. Within a few hours there is sent 
back to Brussels a full description of the va- 
grant and his previous career, if anything 
about the prisoner is on record. On the fol- 
lowing morning the magistrate, who is a 
graduate of the university, has before him 
sufficient material about this particular va- 
grant to enable him to form an adequate 
judgment of the case.” : 

The remainder of the article by Mr. Lewis 
is given over to a brief description of the 
compulsory labor colonies of Belgium, Ger- 
many and Holland. We omit a review of 
this portion of the article, because the mat- 
ter is shortly to be treated more at length 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons in a review 
of several works on vagrancy recently pub- 
lished. 


Communications _ 
CORRECTION OF ANNOUNCEMENT 


To THE Eprtor: 
In CHARITIES AND THE Commons for June 


18, on page 564, an announcement was made’ 


of the award of diplomas and certificates for 


Many of the cities use the » 
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the work of the year 1907-08. An erroneous 
interpretation of part of this announcement 
has caused the directors to desire this addi- 
tional statement made. The diplomas or 
certificates granted conditionally upon the 
filing within a reasonable time of a satis- 
factory copy of a thesis or upon other con- 
ditions, were not made subject to these con- 
ditions because of the failure upon the part 
of the persons mentioned to do satisfactory 
work. The conditions imposed do not mean 
that the work covered by them was rejected 
but in nearly every instance either was not 
completed at the time of the announcement 
or had not yet been undertaken, but had 
been postponed with the consent of the di- 
rectors to be completed at some future time 
agreed upon and to be counted toward the 
certificate or diploma when completed. No 
reflection upon the character of the work al- 
ready done by the students mentioned was 
intended in this commencement announce- 
ment. -No mention was made of students 
who did unsatisfactory work or whose work 
did not entitle them to any credits upon the 
records of the school. * 


SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY, 
Director New York School of Philanthropy. 
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New Building for the East Side Free 
School for Cripples.—To realize a dream of 
efficiency in five years is not often given to 
an institution. It is only this number of 
years since the Hast Side Free School for 
Crippled Children was organized in one 
of the rooms of the Corning Clark Neighbor- 
hood House. Seven children made up the 
initial class. The school moved first to 
Madison street and then to 29 Montgomery 
street, and proving its value made friends 
for itself until the late Emanuel Lehman 


celebrated his eightieth birthday by giving ~ 


it the means to procure a large and ade- 
quate new building. This building under 
the title of the Emanuel Lehman Founda- 
tion is at 155 and 157 Henry street and con- 
tains every facility for the children whom 
it is designed to help. 

One hundred and thirty-seven pupils are 
registered now and many more are apply- 
ing. Mrs. Henry Goldman is the president 
of the school which has the co-operation of 
the Board of Education in its educational 
work. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


A convincing argument in favor of the plan for a bureau in the interests 
of children in the federal government is to be found in the handbook of child 
labor legislation of which the new annual edition has just been issued by the 
Consumers’ League. The admirable, brief introduction to this publication refers 
directly to this subject among others, but the facts concerning the chaotic and, 
even yet, on the whole backward condition of the legislation on this subject in 
our several states, speak even more eloquently of the need for further public 
enlightenment. The existing Bureau of Labor, Census Bureau, Bureau of Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, and Bureau of Education, all have certain 
limited and fragmentary responsibilities for the welfare of the nation’s children. 

Even these responsibilities, however, might be discharged far more com- 
pletely if they were concentrated. The labor of children enters into the rela- 
tions between employer and employe, and into the general question of the con- 
dition of labor with which the Federal Bureau of Labor deals, but this very 
fact is anomalous and deplorable. There should be no such thing as child labor, 
and while it exists it should have the serious attention of the government, not 
as a normal condition to be investigated and regulated like adult labor in mines 
and factories, but as an abnormal and temporary condition to be eliminated as 
speedily as possible. It should be investigated and dealt with not as an industrial or 
commercial problem, but as one affecting the very life and well being of the race, 
as a problem of health, education, morals and social economy. With all recogni- 
tion of the usefulness of such partial and sporadic attention as the Labor Bureau 
has been able to give the subject, it is obvious that the interests of children are 
literally of vital, national concern and that they should be approached from quite 
another point of view than that from which strikes, wages and the conditions of 
adult labor are appropriately treated. Nor does the Census Bureau serve the 
purpose which a bureau of children would serve. The collection of certain very 
limited, statistical information at stated periods is of value. Unfortunately we 
have not much of it, and what we have is out of date when it appears. The 
handbook repeats the strictures often made in its earlier editions on the federal 
and state governments, that they should leave to a private agency the collection 
and dissemination of this information concerning the statutes now in force pro- 
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hibiting or restricting child labor, either directly or through provisions for com- 
pulsory school attendance. Slow and antiquated methods of making available 
the results of investigations of the Census Bureau in this field go far to destroy 
what value they might otherwise have, and the scope of such inquiries as have 
been made is so narrow as to leave us in helpless and humiliating ignorance. 
Quantitive investigations may be made by the Census Bureau, but we need a 
children’s bureau to determine what information is desirable and to consider what 
to do after it has been obtained. 

The rudimentary Bureau of Public Health in the Treasury Department com- 
mands constantly increasing respect for its work in controlling epidemics and 
its scientific inquiries in various directions, notably, for example, in its current 
investigation of the hook worm. If this bureau should eventually outgrow the 
limitations imposed by its origin in the Marine Hospital service, and should be- 
come in reality a bureau of public health, it would naturally include within its 
activities the investigation of many problems connected with epidemic and in- 
fectious diseases of children and other dangers to their health. 

But a children’s bureau would seek to promote the health, vigor, physical well 
being and efficiency of children, and would thus begin where a health bureau 
ends. It would utilize the results of all investigations by Labor Bureau, Census 
Bureau and Health Bureau, so far as they bear upon the welfare of children. It 
would directly concern itself with the improvement of the human race by the 
improvement of its physical and mental stock. Even the Bureau of Education, 
however active and efficient it may become, cannot cover the wide range of 
activities which would naturally devolve upon the children’s bureau. Orphanage, 
illiteracy, illegitimacy, infant mortality, race suicide and race degeneracy, child de- 
pendency, juvenile delinquency with all its attendant issues of children’s courts, re- 
formatory, probation and parental schools, and the more complete socializing of 
the public school system, with the broad issues which this involves are among the 
problems which we now neglect entirely or in part, but which are of national 
importance, and which in the degree and manner proposed are clearly within the 
constitutional province of the Federal Government. 

It is not suggested that the national government should take up all or per- 
haps any of these subjects for direct remedial or preventive legislation. Research 
and publicity, on lines strictly analogous to the well established activities of 
many existing bureaus is the aim of those who advocate the children’s bureau 
among whom this journal has long since gladly enrolled. The National Child 
Labor Committee and the National Consumers’ League are, so far as we are 
aware, the only other agencies which are persistently and continuously working 
to bring public opinion to the support of this measure so clearly in the public 
interests, so certain to be opposed, just as the Bureau of Forestry and other of 
our present bureaus are opposed because they expose and undermine the selfish 
and anti-social policies of a comparatively few individuals of the exploiting class. 
We hope that others—organizations and individuals—will rally to the support of 
the proposed children’s bureau. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE 
PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 


Dr. Adolf Meyer has been unanimous- 
ly elected director of the new Psychiatric 
Clinic in connection with the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and professor of psychi- 
atry in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, of which announcement is 
made on another page. He is a native 
of Switzerland and obtained his degree 
at the University of Zurich in 1892. He 
came to America in 1893 and has since 
held positions of large responsibility at 
the University of Chicago, the Illinois 
State Hospital at Kankakee, the State 
Hospital at Worcester, Mass., where he 
was also a privat docent in connection 
with Clark University, and finally in 
New York, where he has had the posi- 
tion of director of the State Pathological 
Institute in charge of the pathological 
work of all the state hospitals for the in- 
sane. In the latter capacity he has spent 
much time in directing the clinical and 
pathological work of the state hospitals 
and has shown great teaching ability. 
He has been a voluminous writer and 
many of his papers have displayed mark- 
ed technical ability and wide knowledge 
as well as a broad grasp of mental and 
nervous diseases. It is confidently ex- 
pected that his services in developing the 
new clinic at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
will prove of great value, and that it will 
serve as a model for other similar clinics 
in the United States. He will assume 
his duties there in September, 1909. 
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THE CHICAGO 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


The Chicago Play Festival, which was 
held on Saturday, June 20, proved to 
be vastly more successful even than the 
noteworthy festival of last year. The 
Playground Association of Chicago ral- 
lied for the occasion over 2,000 partici- 
pants for a program which filled up three 
long sessions in one day. ‘The evening 
session brought out no less than 18,000 
onlookers, while the attendance for the 
whole occasion was well over 25,000. 
These figures give some indication of the 
festival’s significance. Last year the 
participants numbered 1,500, and the at- 
tendance about 5,000. As a national 
event, the festival was of great import- 
ance, and compared favorably with last 
year’s, even though the latter was at- 
tended by the 200 delegates to the first 
convention of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. The festival just held 
drew over sixty out-of-town people, rep- 
representing a territory from Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey all the way to 
Utah, and from Minnesota and Canada 
to Florida, while Paris and Honolulu 
contributed two of the most interested 
spectators. . 

In the festival program were children, 
young people and adults, while national 
groups in larger numbers than last year 
showed various folk games and national 
dances which were even more familiar 
to them as a heritage than as an exer- 
cise which they had learned. 
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With the magnificent setting of the 
recreation center, and the enthusiastic 
co-operation of Chicago’s commingled 
people, representing nationalities and ele- 
ments which could be enlisted in scarcely 
any other city, the annual Chicago play 
festival seems already to have establish- 
ed itself as an occasion of large and in- 
creasing significance to the whole coun- 
try. 


IS A 10-HOUR WORKDAY 
TOO SHORT FOR CHILDREN 


The friends of child labor reform 
have long contended that leading man- 
ufacturers, merchants and other em- 
ployers of labor are among the chief 
champions of better conditions. It has 
frequently been pointed out by the sec- 
retary and other representatives of the 
National Child Labor Committee that 
practically every step in the develop- 
ment of protective laws in England has 
been taken with the approval and 
sometimes under the leadership of em- 
ployers. This does not mean that em- 
ployers have been united in desiring 
the restriction of child labor, but that 
prominent among them are always to 
be found some far-sighted enough to 
understand that the employment of 
ignorant and undeveloped children is 
an economic as well as a social loss. 

It is with disappointment, therefore, 
that the friends of working children 
read the appeal sent out June 3 by the 
Board of Trade in Camden, calling up- 
on similar bodies in other New Jersey 
cities to oppose certain features of the 
present child labor law in that state. 
The circular is as follows: 

The state labor commissioner having re- 
cently sent out notices of his intention to 
enforce section 9 of the factory laws of 
1904, which reads as follows: 

“9. No minor under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed, permitted or allow- 
ed to work in places coming under the pro- 
visions of this act, more than ten hours in 
a day or fifty-four hours in a week; any 
corporation, firm or person permitting or 
allowing any violation of the provisions of 
this section, shall be liable to a penalty of 
fifty dollars for each offense,” 

The various industries in the state em- 
ploying minor help are placed at an unfair 


advantage in competition with those in our 
neighboring states. 
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While we believe in safeguarding the in- 
terests of minor labor in every possible way, 
this notice brings up some other of the ob- 
noxious features of the present law, such as 
the requirements of birth or baptismal cer- 
tificates, passports, etc., and calls for con- 
certed action on the part of employers of 
labor in this state. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the sec- 
retary be instructed to communicate with 
the boards of trade or similar organizations 
in this state asking for an expression of 
their view on this question. Be it further 

Resolved, That if the replies received war- 
rant it, the president of the Camden Board 
of Trade be authorized to issue a call for 
a meeting to be held in Camden of represen- 
tatives from all the boards of trade or simi- 
lar organizations of this state, to consider 
the question of employment of minors and 
to frame a labor law which will be equitable 
and fair to employe and employer to be sub- 
mitted to the next Legislature. 


We venture the prediction that this 
astonishing position of Camden busi- 
ness men will not find a sympathetic 
response. The only possible ground 
for apprehension is in the fact that 
New Jersey did take one backward 
step. Within the past five years the 
law forbidding the employment at 
night of all women and all boys under 
sixteen has been repealed and New 
Jersey holds the unenviable record of 
offering less legal protection to her 
working children in the twentieth cen- 
tury than she did in the nineteenth. 
But we were hardly prepared for this 
announcement that prominent men in 
that state are determined to invite the 
condemnation of right thinking people 
by urging a second backward step. It 
is true that in the matter of hours, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware are behind 
New Jersey. On the other hand New 
York, which is as prominent an indus- 
trial rival, forbids the employment of 
children under sixteen for more than 
eight hours a day in factories or for 
more than nine hours in stores and as 
messengers. But what is most en- 
lightening as to the spirit of this reso- 
lution is the reference to “some other 
of the obnoxious features of the present 
law, such as the requirements of birth 
or baptismal certificates, passports, 
etc.” Until the present law requiring 
proof of age of working children, New 
Jersey was notorious for the exploita- 
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tion of little boys and girls. Thou- 
sands of children in that state have 
been rescued from injurious and un- 
profitable labor and placed in school 
by the very “obnoxious features” 
against which the Camden Board of 
Trade protests. Overshadowed by 
Philadelphia, where parental perjury is 
fostered by law and little children of 
any age are consigned to the store and 
factory, Camden enterprise evidently 
chafes under the yoke of a higher law, 
and it is doubtless this unwholesome 
association which has prompted the ap- 
peal to New Jersey employers for a re- 
version to that undesirable neglect of 
childhood in which Pennsylvania 
among the northern industrial states 
now stands alone. 


ABOUT WOMEN 
WAGE EARNERS 


“Women are still doing most of the 
weaving, most of the baking, most of 
the sewing of mankind,” said Miss Ad- 
dams in an address several years ago, 
“but they are doing it under new and dif- 
ferent conditions from those present in 
the household industries of our grand- 
mothers.” “What we want to know,” 
she said, “is at what cost are they doing 
these things; if this generation or suc- 
ceeding generations pay too heavily for 
it; and what, if anything, can be done to 
improve conditions of work?” 

Such interrogations as these on the 
part of social workers, are back of the 
general stock-taking which is going for- 
ward as to the conditions surrounding 
women in industry. In addition to the 
large work planned under special appro- 
priations made to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor for a 
general investigation of women’s and 
children’s work, settlements, charitable 
societies, state bureaus of labor and other 
organizations are carrying on inquiries 
which will afford fragmentary but sug- 
gestive information as to various phases 
of the work problem as it faces the five 
million women wage earners of the coun- 
try. 

Any statement of current investiga- 
tions in this field must take into account 
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the long sustained, intensive work of the 
Consumers’ League of the City of New 
York, dealing with mercantile establish- 
ments that have grown in number from 
eight to fifty. This was the first in the 
field, beginning in 1890, and it escapes the 
limitations of the snapshot survey from 
which many investigations of the work 
of women and children in this country 
suffer, official and unofficial alike. The 
inquiry into living conditions of working 
women and girls which has been con- 
ducted for a year by the National Con- 
sumers’ League should have the same 
value of intensive work, for it is con- 
fined to those who live away from home, 
and is to be carried forward as an inte- 
gral part of the work of the national 
league with a view to ascertaining a rea- 
sonable basis for a minimum wage in 
manufacture, such as is enforced by the 
Consumers’ League of New York City 
in the stores on its white list. For nine 
years the national league has recommend- 
ed factories in the needle trades which 
meet its requirements as to hours, night 
work, child labor and absence of tenement 
house work. This has involved continu- 
ous study of working conditions in fac- 
tories in the stitched white underwear 
trade and in the tenements and institu- 
tions into which this trade overflows. A 
conspicuous investigation made in a 
short time, in contrast with the foregoing 
patient effort, was the research done in 
November and December last, by Flor- 
ence Kelley and Josephine Goldmark 
into the official industrial literature of 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Italy, dealing with the work- 
ing hours of women in manufacture and 
the effect of overwork. This was done 
under the direction of Louis D. Brandeis 
of Boston who gave his services as coun- 
sel for the state of Oregon in the case 
of Curt Miller, involving the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon statute establish- 
ing ten hours as the maximum working 
day for women in manufacture. The 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sustaining the 
Oregon law, followed this work. The 
compilation of published material is now 
being extended. A staff of readers is 
engaged under Miss Goldmark’s direc- 
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tion in working up sources in several 
languages, and an exceedingly valuable 
bibliography will be forthcoming. 

The National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations has been 
doing a wide-spread work under the su- 
pervision of Annie Marion MacLean, 
professor of sociology, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, who has had a staff of upwards 
of fifty workers—college women of spe- 
cial training. They have made a study 
of selected industries in eight New Eng- 
land cities, five New Jersey cities, New 
York, Chicago, Michigan, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon 
and California, and southern mill vil- 
lages, bearing on the general problem 
of wage earning women and social ef- 
forts in their behalf. One of the special 
studies carried on under Dr. MacLean 
is that of women in the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania,— covering sixty-six 
towns. 


IMMIGRANT 
WOMEN WORKERS 


Readers of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS are familiar with the work of the 
Inter-Municipal Research Bureau under 
the administration of Frances A. Kel- 
lor—the work dating back to 1902 when 


Miss Kellor made her initial investiga-: 


tions of employment agencies for women. 
The recent bill which passed the New 
York State Legislature providing for the 
appointment of an immigration commis- 
sion, is the direct result of investigations 
carried on by the bureau. This New 
York commission will emphasize the 
interests of the state as distinct from 
those of the nation, dealing more with 
the conditions under which immigrants 
are in residence than with the problem of 
restriction. Under the bureau’s general 
inquiry into the protection of immigrants, 
certain separate investigations have borne 
upon the condition of wage-earning 
women—notably investigations of em- 
ployment agencies, unemployment and 
immigrant women in immoral houses; 
moreover, a special inquiry has been 
carried out as to the social, industrial and 
moral conditions of newly arrived immi- 
grant girls in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 
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The National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en is studying the living and industrial 
conditions of Jewish immigrant girls and 
the immigration committee of the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League of Chicago has 
just issued an interesting report cover- 
ing the period from July 15, 1907, to 
April 1, 1908. This includes an inter- 
esting table showing the ages at which 
the girls who were located came to Ellis 
Island, to whom they came, the previous 
and present employment and living condi- 
tions. The work of this immigration 
committee is part of the co-operative 
work which begins at Ellis Island and 
which is carried forward in four cities 
under the general instigation of the Inter- 
Municipal Research Committee. 

The organization of an immigration 
committee in Chicago, under the chair- 
manship of Judge Mack, will emphasize 
in the mid-western field the interest 
which the states have in immigration and 
will supplement in a definite way the 
general inquiries carried forward by the 
staff working under Professor Jenks and 
Dr. Neill of the Federal Immigration 
Commission. 


TRADES OF 
WOMEN WHO WORK 


An investigation of industrial and liv- 
ing conditions of self-supporting women 
is being carried on by the Research and 
Protective Association of Philadelphia, 
the field work being done by Frances 
Perkins. Last year Miss Breckinridge 
induced the University of Chicago Press 
to republish an English work covering 
the women employing industries of Bir- 
mingham, as no such complete data for a 
city were available in this country. This 
fact gives special interest to this Phila- 
delphia study and to that section of the 
work of the Pittsburgh Survey, of Chari- 
ties Publication Committee, which is be- 
ing carried out by Elizabeth B. Butler, 
formerly secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of New Jersey. Pittsburgh is 
not primarily a woman’s town in the 
sense that Fall River is; but in the de- 
partment stores, the clothing trades, and 
cigar manufactories, as well as the ma- 
chine rooms which are invaded each year 
in larger number by women, it offers a 
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representative opportunity for investiga- 
tion. 

A consistent study of the economic ele- 
ments entering into the life of working 
girls has been made by Irene Osgood, 
of the University of Wisconsin, who will 
report to the state commissioner of labor 
on the women in the factories of Milwau- 
kee. This study will cover the working 
history of girls from the beginning of 
their employment. Miss Osgood began 
by working on the pay rolls, and by visits 
in the homes of working women she has 
accumulated the personal budgets of 100. 
* These economic and household facts will 
afford an interesting background for her 
presentation of the actual conditions of 
employment within working hours. 

Under the direction of Mary Van 
Kleeck, the Alliance Employment Bu- 
reau, the co-operative undertaking in 
which a number of New York settlements 
are interested, has addressed itself to the 
detailed study of one trade at a time in 
the greater city. The trades now under 
investigation are millinery and book- 
binding, and the inquiry lays special 
stress on the trade progress of trained 
and untrained workers on the one hand, 
and on the health of workers on the oth- 
er. Kindred to this are the studies made 
by the fellows of the College Settlements 
Association in co-operation with the work 
of the Alliance Employment Bureau, a 
study by Mabel E. Norris of boarding- 
houses where girls of low earning ca- 
pacity can live; an examination of the 
physical condition of working girls in- 
cluding an investigation of the factories 
where they are employed and of their 
home conditions by Dr. Louise Hutche- 
son; a study of the irregularity of the 
employment of women in factories by 
Louise C. Odencrantz, and the inquiry 
carried on by Caroline F. Gruner, who 
will report to a joint committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz and 
the College Settlements Association, on 
the unskilled work of younger girls. 
This is a study of 200 cases of school 
girls who, without training, have gone 
into the factories. Harriet W. Titlow 
for the Alliance Employment Bureau is 
studying the opportunities for women 
trained in applied design. 
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HEALTH OF 
WOMEN WORKERS 


This list is by no means exhaustive. 
For instance, Alice Spink of Greenwich 
House is making a study of women in 
industry in Greenwich Village (the lower 
West Side of New York city). William 
Hard of Chicago is working up a vig- 
orous series of articles for Everybody's 
Magazine on Women in Industry. Nor- 
mal College Alumnz House is studying 
the occupations of girls from fourteen to 
sixteen in the Bohemian district of the 
middle East Side. The Illinois Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is investigating from 
a pay-roll basis the working women in 
department stores. A general study of 
women in industry in Indiana is being 
made at the University of Indiana. The 
Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statis- 
tics of Maine has recently published re- 
ports on the women wage earners of 
Portland and women and children in the 
sardine factories of the state. The Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League of Chicago, 
through its physician, is getting together 
some valuable data as to the physical re- 
actions of conditions of work upon the 
health of women employes. Under the 
President’s Homes Commission, which is 
carrying on general investigations in the 
District of Columbia, an inquiry has been 
made by Dr. Kober as to health condi- 
tions as they affect women workers, while 
the large work planned under the Indus- 
trial Diseases Commission which is to 
report next year to the governor of IIli- 
nois may throw still further light on the 
physical welfare of women in industry 
legislation. Dr. Kober’s report is now in 
press. 

Special point is lent to all this work of 
investigation by the recent United States 
Supreme Court decision to which refer- 
ence has already been made, which takes 
the position that the health of women 
workers falls well within the scope of 
legislative and legal cognizance. Mr. 
Brandeis’s opinion of the available in- 
formation on the subject is an interesting 
commentary on investigations now going 
forward. What we want above all, he 
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says, are more and more facts as to the 
industries and their relation to health. 
To go back to our introductory sentence: 
In any complete sense Miss Addams’s 
question is still to be answered. 


CATALOG OF 
SOCIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The statement of investigations in the 
field of women in industry which has 
just been given is in no sense complete. 
Other important investigations are at a 
confidential stage where information can- 
not properly be made public. The list, 
however, is full enough to give a notion 
of the vigorous inquiries which are now 
going forward in this one field of social 
work; and to illustrate not only the varie- 
ty of agencies which are being brought 
to bear upon the problems involved, but 
the necessity for a more complete pooling 
of information and methods such as will 
make the resulting material an easier 
matter for comparison and public under- 
standing. As one factor toward meeting 
this need, a catalog of social investiga- 
tions is being built up in connection with 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS as part 
of the work of its National Publication 
Committee. The data here published on 
women’s work are drawn from the in- 
itial files of this catalog and illustrate 
the serviceability which can be expected 
from it. Information as to further lines 
of investigation in this or other fields is 
urgently requested from our readers. 
Copies of outlines and blanks will be kept 
on file, so that those starting pieces of 
work along a given line may have access 
to schedules which other investigators 
have used and tested. Data marked as 
confidential will not be given to the pub- 
lic in general or even to those directly 
interested unless so desired; but it is 
hoped that, through the organization of 
this responsible registration bureau, fair- 
ly complete information can be gathered 
as to subjects of research, persons or or- 
ganizations engaged, and the findings and 
results of investigations. The plan will 
have the very great advantage of put- 
ting before the readers of CHARITIES AND 
THE CoMMONS immediate and authentic 
statement of the results of investigations 
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wherever made; and the various adjust- 


* ments of the scheme to the national pro- 


gram of Charities Publication Commit- 
tee toward getting the facts of social 
conditions before the public readily sug- 
gest themselves. 


The East Side nae the Late 
Panic 


[Written by one of its own] 


Mayer Shoenfeld 


It is a pretty tough proposition for one 
of my kind to put into print some facts 
which I believe will be of interest to the 
CHARITIES AND THE ComMons, espe- 
cially to the Charity Organization, stu- 
dents, settlement workers, neighborhood 
workers, school workers, and all kinds of 
workers, who are now interested in as- 
certaining the actual conditions on the 
East Side, whether there is any special 
suffering on the East Side caused by the 
late financial panic. 

Were it not for the belief that the in- 
tellectual readers of the CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons will judge what I have 
really got to say and not how I say it, 
I would not go into the trouble at all 
to write and break my head how to 
frame this or that point, and be obliged 
to continually tickle Webster’s for relief. 

There is a saying in Yiddish “Ask the 
patient, not the doctor, as to the symp- 
toms of the disease.” We down here on 
the East Side are continually being in- 
vestigated and even that would harm 
little were it really a proper, accurate, and 
thorough investigation with the result of 
solving this or that problem. 

These investigations are external of 
the body East Side. The real sickness is 
internal and so deep into the blood ves- 
sels that the wiseacres, even the gradu- 
ates of the settlements have not got with- 
in reach. 

As a life-long resident of the good old 
East Side, I maintain that the kitchens for 
the school children are doing much more 
harm than good. First, it makes of the 
child a beggar. Second, it infuses into 
the mind of the boy and girl a sort of 
discontent against the whole system of 
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society, and when we are told that this 
thing works fine in Germany and in 
France, I claim that there is the founda- 
tion of discontent and one of the causes 
of ingrown socialism from childhood on. 

Whatever help there is for the poor 
child, let that go through its parents. It 
is enough that the father and mother 
should feel that they are compelled to 
take charity. 

One more objection against this novel 
charity and that is that it causes a grad- 
ual lukewarmness and indifference on the 
part of these youngsters towards their 
parents. So much for that. 

As to the questions, why should there 
be, or is there any particular reason for 
suffering on the East Side than any- 
where else, I most emphatically maintain 
that there is, and further claim that the 
people of the East Side are the very first 
ones to suffer ip the event of an indus- 
trial or financial panic and that they are 
the very last ones to get the benefit of 
prosperity. Strange as this may be, it 
is a fact just the same, and I am ina 
position to prove it with undisputed facts. 

The bulk of residents on the East Side 
or better say not less than sixty per cent 
of the people living on the East Side 
derive their source of income directly or 
indirectly from the needle industries such 
as clothing, cloaks, shirts, wrappers, un- 
derware trades, etc. It is further dem- 
onstrated that at least two-thirds of these 
products are sold outside of New York 
city. It is sold by the wholesale manu- 
facturer, throughout the country, prin- 
cipally in the manufacturing towns. 

It must be remembered that the wage 
earner, even the farmer, buys clothing 
with the surplus of his earnings. Thus 
I mean to say that the wage earner 
or farmer, when he receives his pay and 
starts to divide his earnings for the ne- 
cessities in life, the wearing apparel is 
the last on the bill of fare. First comes 
rent, second, eatables, and the very last 
clothing. Therefore, we will readily see 
how the whole of the needle industries 
are dependent on the general condition 
of the country. 

No matter how much I would like to 
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avoid to fall back on statistics in order 
to cover my point of view I am, neverthe- 
less, in possession of some facts, call 
them statistics if you please. 

The amount of the annual income to 
the homes of the East Side in normal 
times is about thirty-five million dollars, 
of which about twenty-five millions come 
from the needle trades, about six millions 
from the local trades and the rest from 
miscellaneous, such as city, state, govern- 
ment salaries, etc. Nearly the total 
amount of these thirty-five million dol- 
lars remain on the East Side. It comes 
at first in the shape of wages. It goes 
to the grocer, butcher, landlord, doctor, 
lawyer, shop keeper, push cart man, etc. 
It is exchanged several times over again 
from hand to hand, nearly all in the 
neighborhood, and finally reaches the 
East Side banks into two departments, 
the business man to the exchange and 
the wage earner to the savings depart- 
ment. Now since the mass of clothing 
workers are out of work for the last 
seven to eight months and gradually took 
their savings out of the banks and lived 
on that as long as it lasted, they simply 
await patiently for better times through- 
out the country before their branch of 
trade will revive. In the meantime the 
worker must borrow from the butcher 
and grocer, is unable to pay the rent, the 
small business man must give things on 
credit, the landlord is hesitating whether 
he should dispossess Mr. A an old 
tenant for non-payment of rent or take 
in Mr. B , who is also out of work 
and knows not if he will be a better rent 
payer than Mr. A : 

The credit of the East Side business 
man and landlord is naturally cut down 
in the bank because he is unable to keep 
up his bank balance and the whole East 
Side is in a sort of a pessimistic mood, 
and when on top of all that some ladies 
and gentlemen, no doubt well meaning 
and charitably inclined, are opening soup 
houses for the children, they are adding 
more scare into the neighborhood, mak- 
ing things worse instead of better, and 
it looks as if the whole East Side is 
bankrupt. 
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Johns HopKins Psychiatric 
Clinic 
William A. White 


Superintendent Government Hospital 
forthe Insane, Washington, D. C. 


The more than .generous gift of Mr. 
Phipps to the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
of $750,000 for erecting a psychiatric 
clinic and maintaining it for ten years 
deserves more than passing mention. 

It seems that Mr. Phipps has been 
especially interested in the questions con- 
nected with the care of the insane for 
some years past and his present gift is the 
outcome of his interest. The object of 
the psychiatric clinic which will be built 
as a result of his generosity, will be in 
the main to receive incipient cases of 
mental disorder, especially those amen- 
able to treatment without the necessity 
of formal commitment. 

The psychiatric clinic as a means of 
approaching the problems of insanity is 
no longer an experiment. It has been 
established in many places upon the con- 
tinent for some years past and in every 
instance is doing admirable work. Psy- 
chiatric clinics exist at Munich, Tubingen, 
Berlin, Florence, and many other Euro- 
pean cities. The United States has been 
rather slow to follow the example of the 
Continental countries but has established 
already a clinic in connection with the 
City Hospital in Albany, N. Y., and a 
special building is devoted to the pur- 
poses of a psychiatric clinic in connection 
with the University at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
while Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York will shortly follow the lead of these 
other cities. 

In the methods of dealing with the in- 
sane throughout the United States there 
is no intermediate step between the per- 
fectly sane individual clothed with all his 
legal rights and enjoying the freedom 
of citizenship, and the committed lunatic 
in a state hospital. As a result friends 
and relatives, and the patients themselves 
are deterred from taking steps to seek 
relief from mental symptoms until the 
last possible moment, and the state hos- 
pitals receive, therefore, only cases well 
advanced in their mental disorder, and 
oftentimes too late to accomplish any- 
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thing in the way of curative treatment. 
Aside from this condition that immense 
mass of cases known as “border-land 
cases” that occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between sanity and insanity rarely 
get into the state hospitals and probably 
never come under the care and observa- 
tion of experienced alienists, because aft- 
er all there are still very few alienists out- 
side hospitals for the insane. It is this 
great mass of border-land cases that is 
most pregnant with possibilities for solv- 
ing the problems of insanity, especially 
of its origin and mechanism. The cases 
after they are well established and get 
into the state hospitals are extremely dif- 
ficult to unravel, and if we are to learn 
the conditions that bring about disorder 
of mind and the way in which they do 
it, we must have cases to study in their 
incipiency, and such cases cannot be 
found except rarely in our large institu- 
tions for the insane. 

The psychiatric clinic, therefore, serves 
many ends. It enables the patients suf- 
fering with incipient mental disorder to 
secure care and treatment at the time 
when, if ever, his malady is curable. It 
places the patients with mental disorder 
on the same basis as other sick persons, 
opening the wards of the hospital for 
their treatment without any of the pre- 
liminary legal obstructions to entrance 
thereto. It affords invaluable material 
for the study of deviations from the nor- 
mal in mental life, opening up a field 
from which we cannot but have the great- 
est expectations that it may perhaps en- 
able us to unravel the problems of the 
insane mind. It affords a place and the 
means for research work in mental dis- 
ease. By being connected with the uni- 
versity it gives opportunity for students 
to see cases and for frequent clinics be- 
fore the advanced classes of the medical 
department. 

The present situation of most of the 
state hospitals is such as to be quite in- 
accessible to medical classes, and if we 
are to educate a generation of alienists 
competent to deal with the insanity ques- 
tion they must have proper experience 
with such cases as the psychiatric clinic 
affords. In all its several spheres of 
usefulness it tends to secure the confi- 
dence of the public and mould its opinion 
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with reference to insanity problems and 
in that way and as a result of the work 
it does, it is a potent factor in the devel- 
opment of psychiatry along the most 
valuable of all lines—preventive medi- 
cine. 

Preventive medicine is only beginning 
to awake to its possibilities, among which 
insanity is bound to figure so largely in 
the years to come. Although we by no 
means despair of being able to treat con- 
ditions of disordered mind intelligently 
in the future, and in fact are doing so at 
present, yet the class of cases that are 
committed as insane show a very little 
if any larger percentage of recoveries 
than they did some years ago. This 
discouraging feature of psychiatry nat- 
urally tends to divert the efforts of the 
alienists to the conditions of prevention, 
and in this work the psychiatric clinic is 
going to play a very large and very im- 
portant part. It will be the center of in- 
formation on psychiatry wherever it is 
located, and every city of any size should 
have one, while from it as a center when 
it is properly organized, will radiate in- 
formation and instruction in this branch 
of medicine. Already faint efforts are 
being made, particularly in Boston, to 
give public courses of lectures on psy- 
chiatry. This is the natural result of 
the experience in attacking the tubercu- 
losis problem with which so much has 
been done. 

Another effort in the way of preven- 
tion will probably be made before long 
by supervising the instruction of the 
school children and endeavoring to dis- 
cover the cases that have faulty menta! 
trends and so regulate their school life 
as to correct these. 

These are only a few features which 
are suggested by Mr. Phipps’s munificent 
gift. While the Johns-Hlopkins Uni- 
versity is to be congratulated upon its 
new department, I think the greatest 
good that will follow will be by directing 
public attention to this class of needs. 
Efforts have been made for a long time 
in many quarters to get recognition for 
the psychiatric clinic. This project of 
Mr. Phipps will assist in securing that 
recognition and will help other cities in 
building up psychiatric departments for 
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the investigation of the causes of mental 
disorder. It is only by a comprehensive 
movement on the part of the whole 
country that anything material can be 
accomplished in the matter of the pre- 
vention of insanity and I trust that the 
psychiatric clinic at Johns-Hopkins will 
be a substantial stimulus to that move- 
ment. 


The Senate Monopoly of 


Child Labor 


Florence Kelley 
New York 


It is a meager share of protection that 
Congress has meted out to the working 
children in the long expected District of 
Columbia child labor bill. Far from be- 
ing a model for the states to copy, it is, 
in one important matter, a terrible exam- 
ple. For it unqualifiedly exempts chil- 
dren in the service of the Senate. Chil- 
dren employed in theatrical exhibitions 
are exempted and they may appear upon 
the written consent of any one of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
who are given entire discretion. Finally, 
it exempts all children between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen years (in the dis- 
cretion of the judge of the juvenile court) 
“upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
the labor of such child is necessary for 
its support, or for the assistance of a dis- 
abled, ill or invalid father or mother, or 
for the support in whole or in part of a 
younger brother or sister or a widowed 
mother.” 

Obviously, continuing scrutiny of the 
economic condition of wage-earning 
families will henceforth form the chief 
occupation of Judge De Lacey of the ju- 
venile court, who is authorized to give 
hearings for granting and revoking per- 
mits to the exempted children. If the 
law is to fulfill its purpose, he must per- 
sonally and thoroughly acquaint himself 
with all the working places for which he 
refuses or awards permits throughout 
the District of Columbia, these being valid 
only for use “at any occupation or em- 
ployment not in his judgment dangerous 
or injurious to the health or morals of 
such child.” 
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It is, however, possible to estimate the 
effects of work upon the rhorals of a boy 
or girl of twelve years only by knowing 
well the moral character of the employer 
and of the fellow workers with whom the 
child is in contact both at work and at the 
noon hour. Evil communications of older 
employes are no trivial part of the moral 
dangers which await young children in 
many seemingly harmless places. 

This function of investigating the mor- 
bidity and the economic status of the 
working population, and the sanitary and 
moral conditions of workplaces, for the 
purpose of granting exemptions from the 
child labor law to children twelve years 
old is, of course, wholly alien to the le- 
gitimate work of a juvenile court. 

Every exemption weakens a law and, in 
the case of the District of Columbia stat- 
ute, it withdraws protection from the 
children already handicapped by the loss 
or disability of a parent, or by excessive 
poverty. In other words, it places upon 
the little children a burden of self- 
support, or family support, which should 
properly be borne by the community. 

The American people are deeply stirred 
by the contrast between working children 
and unemployed men. This statute, thus 
robbed of much of its value and made a 
means of weakening the juvenile court, 
can be regarded only as ar initial meas- 
ure, to be strengthened by amendment at 
the next session of Congress and made 
what its framers hoped it might now be, 
a model for all the states. 


Industrial Issues at the Chi- 
cago Convention 
Graham Taylor 


The most significant feature of the Re- 
publican National Convention,—its man4 
oeuvring, its discussions and its plat- 
form,—is the unprecedented emphasis 
laid at every point upon industrial issues. 
They were the lines of battle along which 
all the preliminary skirmishing was done, 
where the opposing forces massed their 
strength and where the brunt of the bat- 
tle royal was borne. Presages of the 
impending conflict preceded the conven- 
tion in telegraphic announcements of the 
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skirmishing over the anti-injunction plank 
between the administration and the fac- 
tional camps as they approached the field 
of action. Among the first arrivals were 
the executive councils of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. Both of 
them opened headquarters as prominent- 
ly as did the candidates for the presiden- 
tial nomination. 

The resolutions’ committee became the 
seat of war. The forces that clashed 
there were reinforced by heavy artillery 
which continuously landed its shots at 
long range from the strongholds of em- 
ploying capital, from the industrial con- 
stituencies of the delegates and from 
the White House and War Department 
at Washington. The situation was more 
intense throughout the all night session 
of this committee because the forces for 
and against an anti-injunction plank were 
about equally divided. They lined up at 
three points of attack. First of all the 
trust plank as originally proposed was 
considered more dangerous than the anti- 
injunction plank by those who wanted 
neither. It contained a declaration that 
the effectiveness of the Sherman anti- 
trust-law required an amendment extend- 
ing the power of the federal government 
over corporations, but providing that such 
extension of power “will not interfere 
with the operation of such associations 
among business men, farmers and wage 
earners as result in a positive benefit to 
the public.” The objection which fin- 
ally prevailed against this exemption was 
that it legalized the boycott. 

The first draft of the anti-injunction 
plank was only less offensive to those who 
thought that any reference to the sub- 
ject would be a reflection upon the courts 
and would restrict the legal rights of 
employers. The original draft gave col- 
or to such a reflection in aiming to pre- 
vent “the summary issue of such orders 
without proper consideration.” But‘ the 
demand of the labor chiefs: headed by 
Mr. Gompers went so much further as 
“to prohibit the issuance of injunction in 
cases arising out of labor disputes, when 
such injunctions would not apply, if no 
labor disputes existed; and that in no 
case shall an injunction be issued when 
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there exists a remedy by the ordinary 
process of law; and that in a procedure 
for punishment the party shall, when such 
contempt was not committed in the act- 
ual presence of the court, be entitled to 
a trial by jury.” 

In the tug of war over this contention 
Greek met Greek, when Mr. Van Cleve 
and Mr. Emory of the Manufacturers’ 
Association joined issue with Mr. Gomp- 
ers. When the latter warned the com- 
mittee; “If you destroy us by not limit- 
ing the power of injunction in labor dis- 
putes our expression of discontent will 
take some other form or shape and you 
will have to deal with that”, the manu- 
facturers reminded the committee of the 
previous failures of labor to accomplish 
results on election day and demanded 
that the committee should look at the 
question without fear. 

Just when the balance was being 
struck, with twenty-eight against the 
plank, twenty-four favoring it, then 
came the long distance messages from 
the president and from the winning can- 
didate. Mr. Roosevelt wired “We ought 
no more to yield to the extremists of the 
Manufacturers’ Association than to the 
extremists of the labor party. To fail to 
remedy real grievance is to play into the 
hands of the socialists and violent ex- 
tremists of all kinds. I hope the injunc- 
tion plank will be put in.” Mr. Taft add- 
ed “We can fight if we are right. It is 
imperative that such a plank go in the 
platform.” Then the attorney-general of 
Ohio, who drew the first plank, tried his 
hand again. As a compromise he ad- 
vised the combination of a suggestion, 
said to have been made by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, together with a phrase or two 
written by Joseph H. Choate, and the 
formulation of both by delegate Ball- 
inger from the state of Washington. This 
won by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen in 
the committee and ended the controversy. 
While pledging the party “to uphold at 
all times the authority and integrity of 
the courts” and insisting “that their pow- 
ers to enforce their process and to pro- 
tect life, liberty and property shall be 
preserved inviolate,” it declares that ‘‘the 
procedure in the federal courts in respect 
to the issuance of the writ of injunction 
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should be more accurately defined by stat- 
ute, and that no injunction or temporary 
restraining order should be issued with- 
out notice, except irreparable injury 
would result from delay, in which case a 
speedy hearing thereafter should be 
granted.” 

Between this compromise and the un- 
compromising plank demanded by Mr. 
Gompers the convention itself was subse- 
quently given the chance to choose by 
the presentation of the latter as one of 
the minority planks offered by Wiscon- 
sin’s delegate who served on the reso- 
lutions’ committee. But the party dis- 
cipline carried the whole platform as pre- 
sented in the majority report, without dis- 
cussion from the floor. : 

While safeguarding the courts from 
any detraction this “court procedure” 
plank is more specific than the original 
draft in demanding more accurate stat- 
ute definition of the rules of injunction 
procedure, due notice, and speedy hear- 
ing. It does not appear however to sat- 
isfy the labor sentiment. The leaders 
reserve their opinion, pending their ac- 
tion upon the advice which was freely 
given from the floor to every suggestion 
which seemed radical to “take it to Den- 
ver.” 

The recognition of the political neces- 
sity of industrial legislation in the plat- 
form is marked by thrice repeated ref- 
erence to the enactments secured by the 
present administration, providing for em- 
ployers’ liability, safety appliances and 
special protection for engineers and fire- 
men, reduced hours for trainmen and 
railway telegraphers, compensation for 
injured- government employes, the eight 
hour day on public works, the child labor 
statute of the District of Columbia, in- 
vestigation into the condition of working 
women and children and the inquiry into 
mining disasters. Creditable as this show- 
ing is recognized to be by the labor press, 
the additional planks proposed by the 
Federation of Labor officials included, be- 
sides the anti-injunction restriction, the 
following demands: for an extension of 
the eight hour law to all in government 
work whether employed by contractors 
or directly by the government itself, the 
exemption of wage earners’ organiza- 
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tions, and those of agriculturalists and 
horticulturalists from proceedings against 
them as “combinations in restraint of 
trade”; a general employers’ liability act, 
woman’s suffrage, the creation of a de- 
partment of labor, separate from any ex- 
isting department with a secretary hav- 
ing a seat in the cabinet; a federal bureau 
of mines and mining, preferably under 
the department of labor, to investigate 
the causes of mine disasters; and for the 
establishment of postal savings banks. 
Of these, two or three were partly in- 
cluded in the list of administration 
achievements, and the plank for a pos- 
tal savings bank was so bitterly contested 
that it carried the resolutions committee 
only by a single vote. 

The greatest surprise of the whole con- 
vention was the popular ovation given 
to the delivery of the Wisconsin “mess- 
age.” Against great opposition a minor- 
ity report from the resolutions’ commit- 
tee had been presented by the Wisconsin 
delegate who was the only one to sign 
it. Plank by plank it had been crushed 
by the overwhelming vote of the delega- 
tions on roll call against the physical val- 
uation of railroads, publicity of campaign 
contributions, the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, the prohibition of advancing railway 
rates until after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has had opportunity to judge 
of its justice, and the labor version of the 
anti-injunction plank. They, one and all, 
will be “taken to Denver,” as advised ‘not 
only by calls from the floor but by the 
vote of the house. Then at the end of 
an all day session after the dele- 
gates and their 12,000 auditors had been 
in continuous session for six hot hours, 
with no intermission for lunch, “Wiscon- 
sin” was reached in the roll call of the 
states. At the call there mounted the 
platform to nominate its favorite son a 
stalwart young lawyer who had led in 
his university athletics. He sympatheti- 
cally apologized for speaking at all and 
cvasked only “a decent chance.” ‘Lhe 
tired crowd which had called time on 
nearly every speaker, cried “Go on” to 
‘this man with a message. Whatever may 
‘have been thought of the validity, or the 
-practicability of his claims for the policy 
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of his state and of its representative in 
the United States Senate, no one in that 
vast audience failed to realize that here 
was a man possessed with a purpose, who 
was kindled into white heat by the con- 
sciousness of a live issue with real 
things. His spirit was moved and cre- 
ated a stir in the weary throng. His 
words burned their way through reluc- 
tant ears to responsive hearts. His plea 
was for his party’s recognition as the 
paramount problem of “the equitable as- 
similation and distribution of the wealth 
now being normally created.” “The 
problem is a new problem”, he cried. 
“In the wonderful change that has been 
wrought we have leaped from the field of 
economic competition to the field of cor- 
porate monopoly and government regu- 
lation. The responsibility upon you to- 
day is overwhelming.” And as by turns 
he criticised, praised, warned and im- 
plored, the elements in the crowd began 
to break loose. “We can only name our 
man, what will you do with the message?” 
The delegates, excepting those from ‘his 
own state, remained silent and appar- 
ently unmoved, as they did when the 
crowd cheered President Roosevelt for 
nearly an hour. But when he and his 
able seconder ceased, the galleries, plat- 
form and floor went wild. No such dem- 
onstration greeted anyone or anything. 
It did not ebb and flow as did the long 
and genuine enthusiasm at the mention of 
the name of Roosevelt. It lasted within 
two or three minutes as long as the ap- 
plause led by the delegate which greeted 
the nomination of Taft. Allowing for 
all the “rooting” by University students, 
the applause and cheers, which were 
astoundingly sustained for twenty-three 
minutes, were spontaneous, contagious 
even bewildering in their unexpectedness 
and enthusiasm. The radicalism of the 
party found vent for the first and 
last time. And yet, he who had aroused 
it, protested: “You call us radicals, my 
reply is No. No man can point to a 
single dollar of personal or property 
rights which has been unjustly invaded.” 

But now the country will wait to see 
how much of what was rejected at Chi- 
cago will be taken at Denver. 


A STOGY PACKING ROOM.! 
Stools for the work, not for the girls. 


The Stogy Industry in Pittsburgh 


Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 


This is the first of a series of four studies of women’s trades in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, which willappear inthe summer magazine numbers of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS. They are part of the study Miss Butler has made of trades employing 
women, as a member of the staff of the Pittsburgh Survey of Charities Publication 


Committee. 
duction and Metal Trades 


The workmen’s demand for cheap lux- 
uries is the explanation of the stogy in- 
dustry. The “smoke’—that companion- 
able dissipation which has become to the 
business man not only a source of com- 
placent enjoyment, but a symbol of fel- 
lowship, of social intercourse, of the good 
things in the leisure hours of life. . Little 
by little, as the leisure hours are lessened 
in the descending scale, the symbol has 
been stripped of its significance. To the 
clerk it may still mean fellowship, but to 
the workman from mine or mill it is a 
physical satisfaction void of all other 
aroma save that which inheres in the 
brown leaves themselves. Still earlier in 
this process of materialization comes the 
worker in the little tenement shop, the 
man to whom tobacco is a thing to be 


1See page 436. 
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The other three numbers of the series will be on Laundries, Food Pro- 


used rarely, being primarily an object of 
barter and sale. 

Wheeling, where the stogy industry 
started, and Pittsburgh where it shortly 
took root under the name of tobies are 
recognized as the two centers of the stogy 
industry which has spread through many 
of the towns of West Virginia, Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The original 
stogy, or toby—a long, loosely rolled 
cigar, made only of crumpled filler leaf 
and the smooth fine wrapper, the binder 
leaf being left out—forms only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the out- 
put. The omission of the binder lessened 
the cost both in time and material and 
made it possible to sell the best stogy 
for half to a third the price of the cheap- 
est cigar. Since then changes in the 
trade have blurred the line of difference. 
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One -sees many undoubted stogies, but 
side by side with them are short filler 
“mold stogies” which are indistinguish- 
able from cigars in size or shape. The 
name has taken -hold of the district. The 
price is still well within the possibilities 
of men who want a cheap smoke, and 
through this section of the middle West 
it is the stogy trade which supplies them. 

First impressions of the industry as it 
stands to-day are full of a sense of com- 
plexity and varied development. There 
are the skilled craftsmen, makers of hand 
stogies, some of them working systemat- 
ically in large factories, others in their 
little shops in the tenement districts, 
using a room or two for drying the to- 
bacco, making and packing the stock, 
sometimes summoning the aid of wives 
and children for the preliminary process 
of stripping, sometimes exploiting a new- 
ly arrived compatriot until he learns wis- 
dom and gets a shop of his own. There 
are the women workers, some of them 
craftsmen too, but most of them em- 
ployed at subdivisions of the trade such 
as rolling or bunching by hand or by 
machine. They outnumber the men near- 
ly three to one, although less than one 
forty-sixth of them are employed at work 
demanding a high degree of skill. Fac- 
tories, sweatshops, home workshops, in 
part at cross purposes, in part competing, 
in part developing the industry along dif- 
ferent lines, these are the objects of our 
immediate interest both as avenues of 
employment for more women than any 
other one factory trade in Pittsburgh 
and as illustrations, full of unexplored 
picturesqueness, of varying industrial 
tendencies which are found in more than 
one American city. 

There are within the limits of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny 32 stogy factories 
and 203 sweatshops, making a total of 
235 work places. The sweatshops em- 
ploy 400 women and 453 men. The fac- 
tories employ 2,211 women and 463 men. 
The total workers in the trade are 3,527, 
916 men and 2,611 women. 

Take one of the large factories and 
follow step by step the process of stogy 
making. First comes the drying room 
on the third floor, where little bunches of 
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the rich brown leaves are spread out to 
mellow and grow soft and workable. 
They are “air dried” for the finest work. 
This takes a month or two, sometimes a 
year for work of the best grade, some- 
times when there is haste, not more than 
a few days, but in any case the method 
of natural drying without heat produces 
leaf more responsive to the touch of the 


- shaper. 


In another room close by, tobacco is 
dried by heat, the windows are closed 
and a stove keeps the room at high tem- 
perature. Fine dust from the brittle 
leaves sifts through the air, -and the 
leaves themselves are as dusty and burnt 
as if they were only distantly akin to the 
mellow things in the adjoining room. 
This heat dried tobacco is for mold 
stogies. It is shaped artificially and can 
be used when so dry that handwork upon 
it would be impossible. The process is 
quicker. Time and space are both saved 
where mold stogies are made and air 
drying is unnecessary. The cost to the 
consumer is reduced by one-half. 

Both of the drying rooms are tended 
by men, old men, worn out at their trade, 
but still with the feel of tobacco in their 
hand. In contrast, the basement, where 
is the second step in the making, is 
full of women. These are the strippers. 
One sees a roomful, perhaps a hundred in 
number; each woman sits low down in 
her little stall, a piece of rough board to 


lean against, and her lap. full of 
tobacco, a scale and a low, round- 
ed stand close beside. Light from 


the windows hardly reaches all parts 
of the great square room, but the 
work is so purely mechanical that light 
is almost unnecessary. The stem of filler 
tobacco is pulled out, the leaf is thrown 
into the scales and tied up pound by 
pound. The wrapper leaf, and some- 
times the binder, is wet and smoothed out 
over the rounded stand. Care must be 
taken to cut the stem without tearing 
the rest of the leaf, but aside from this 
the work presents no difficulty. It is so 
far mechanical that strippers are differ- 
ent in type from the other women in the 
factory. Many of them are women, sea- 
soned, mature, coming late in life into 
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Each girl has her little stalland scales in front of her to weigh each pound after the stems 


a trade which they have had no time to 
learn. There is a peasant look about 
their faces, a something near the soil and 
to the growing of dark leaves out of 
doors. Some of them are young girls, a 
little stupid, a little inefficient, here and 
there with a defect of sight, here and 
there with a slightly deformed body, 
nearly always in some respect physically 
below the standard strength that keeps 
pace with a machine. Some of the strip- 
pers belong to yet a different group. 
They are wrecks of the trade. Once they 
worked upstairs bunching or at the suc- 
tion tables, keeping the pace year after 
year. Others who had started with them 
married. They kept on until the day 
when their pace began to fall and their 
output to diminish, until at length they 
dropped back among the older untrained 
women and the young girls whose ‘phy- 
sique is below par, and the Polish girls 
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are out, 


whom race prejudice bars out of every 
room but this. 

Just above the strippers are the hand 
stogy makers. All of them are men, 
craftsmen. They sit opposite one an- 
other at long tables which run the length 
of the room, and at the far end there is 
scarcely light to see, but they work with- 
out gas nevertheless. There is need for 
skill in the close cutting of the leaf, in 
choice of exactly the right amount of 
long filler, in rolling, molding and finally 
loosely curling the head. The best stock 
is used for this. The workmen here are 
the most important. They have had an 
apprenticeship of at least a year, and they 
have learned a craft which still holds a 
strong position in spite of encroachments 
of cheaper and more mechanical methods 
of manufacture. 

Team work among women in the mak- 
ing of mold stogies is the rival of hand- 
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work. In this factory both rolling and 
bunching are done with the help of a 
machine. The buncher stands with her 
foot on the treadle, puts on the machine 
her handful of scrap filler and her bit 
of binder leaf, presses the treadle; the 
canvas rolls wind about the leaf and 
release it making a bunch. This is placed 
in a long wooden board with cigar shaped 
transverse grooves, six to eight inches 
long, and two boards together are put 
under a press until the bunches are mold- 
ed into shape. Some of the rollers work 
by hand, cutting the wrapper and shap- 
ing it around the bunch, finishing either 
with curl or paste head. Each girl has 
her little cutting board, her knife, and 
her clipper—to cut the end. These are 
her stock in trade which she carries with 
her from place to place. There is more 
demand upon her for training of the eye 
and hand than upon her neighbors at the 
suction table, who also rank as rollers 
but who have scarcely any responsibility 
left. They spread the leaf over a little 
metal stand which is so arranged that 
the leaf is blown out and held in place 
by suction. The girl cuts it after the 
guide line on the metal block, always the 
same shape and size, then rolls it and 
puts it into the box beside her. There 
are perhaps three times as many rollers 
as there are bunchers, but all of them 
work with a degree of intensity which is 
the joint result of a piece rate and untired 


youth. These girls are young, seventeen, 
eighteen, sometimes twenty, but few 
older. They have worked at their trade 


for four or five years, and will perhaps 
for another year or so; but it is only a 
temporary thing, not hard to learn, and 
they can make as much here as anywhere. 
Many of them are Jewish. They would 
rather be where it is quiet and where 
there is no heavy machinery to. tend than 
in some other shop where actual muscu- 
lar effort is more in demand. Nervous 
energy they expend freely and strength 
of the hand and eye. 

This is true too of the packers. ‘Their 
tables are ranged in front of the win- 
dows, stools beside them, but here is an 
illustration of a piece of furniture divert- 
ed from its original use, for the stools 
no longer hold the girls. Instead, on 
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each is a box of stogies, from which the 
packer rapidly sorts out light, medium 
and dark into piles in front of her, 
Some of them she packs on end, a hun- 
dred ati.a time, into round tins, others 
are packed in square boxes in rows of 
ten. By the help of a sloping board, she 
slips one row after another into place, 
cuts short the time of shrinkage by vig- 
orously squeezing them together under 
a press, nails down the cover and ties,— 
all this with a sureness of sight which 
discriminates unhesitatingly between dif- 
ferent colors and a quickness of hand 
which for the moment one cannot fol- 
low. The bander across the room takes 
some of the boxes apart, unpacks and 
pastes bands on the stogies, row by row. 
Then she repacks them just as they were 
before and again nails and ties. High 
speed is in the atmosphere. There is no 
stopping to rest or think. One knows 
that the girls must be working by the 
thousand. They are Americans most of 
them, although there is a Jewish girl here 
and there, but usually it is the Americans 
who stand the pace best and preference 
is given to them. 

In every factory and it’ every sweat- 
shop the same branches of trade are du- 
plicated in one way or another. There 
are strippers, bunchers and rollers, hand 
stogy makers and packers. It remains 
to see how the factories and sweatshops 
group themselves, where they are found 
and how constructed, what wages and 
hours of work they offer, and how they 
have been influenced by the unions, the 
trust, and the labor laws of the state. A 
word must be said, too, about the dis- 
placement of men by women, and of hand 
work by machine work, and about the 
physical effects of the trade as it now is 
compared with the possible physical ef- 
fects under a somewhat different method 
of factory construction. 

Factories and sweatshops are scattered 
widely as the limits of the city allow, but 
in some districts there are aggregations 
of numbers of shops, partly as the result 
of nationality groupings, and partly on 
lines of business convenience.t In num- 


1 The distinction made in this study between fac- 
tory and Sweatshop is based solely on the uses to 
which the building is put. Where stogies are made in 
a building otherwise used for business purposes, the 
place is called a factory, as distinguished from a 
sweatshop which occupies part of a dwelling house. 


The best of the hill sweatshops. 


FACTORY. 
Windows are closed, and tobacco drying on racks fills 
the air with dust and the odor of nicotine. 


STOGY 


bers the advantage is with “the hill.’* 
In this part of the city where the bulk 
of the immigrant Jewish population lives 
there are nine factories and 124 sweat- 
shops, which employ nearly a third of the 
workers in the trade. They are Austrian 
and Russian, sometimes German Jews. 
The only gentiles are the handful of. Ital- 
ians who make stogies as it is done “in 
Napoli.” The Italians and the majority 
of the Jewish men are foreign born, but 
many of the women have been born in 
this country of foreign parents. The 
newcomer gravitates naturally to the 
shop of a friend, and the girl, whose life 
after all is bounded by the circle of a few 
streets, is not likely to go to some un- 
known downtown factory when she can 
find employment for such hours as she 
likes in the little workroom next door. 
The hill factory is a small place not 
over two stories high; with the excep- 
tion of one plant owned by the trust and 
an independent factory of some size, 
there are no pretentions to large output 
or to an extensive business. Some of 


1 This general name is given to the old residence dis- 


trict on high ground up stream above the point at the 
meeting of the two rivers where the main business dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh is located. The hill district is now 
one of the most congested portions of the city and is 
largely tenanted by Jewish immigrants. 
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them are old buildings on an L-plan, 
adapted and readapted for their present 
uses, and reeking with the disabilities of 
the unfit. Others are trim little brick 
structures, of recent erection, small 
enough to be well lighted, and compara- 
tively well aired. At best they are unim- 
portant competitors of the large concerns, 
although more sharply pushed, in that to 
some extent they bid for a wider market, 
than their neighbors of the tenement 
shops whose entire commercial life may 
be included between the leaf wholesaler’s 
store across the way, and the cigar sell- 
er’s on the corner. 

The small factories on the hill deal to 
a large extent in mold stogies. These are 
cheaper to manufacture and equally sure 
of sale. It is in the hill sweat shops that 
one finds most of the hand stogy makers. 
The types are as various as the prosper- 
ity of the owners. Simplest of all, per- 
haps the primitive cell of the organism 
of stogy manufacture, is the workbench 
in the kitchen. There I saw. Joseph Le- 
bovitz not many years away from Russia, 
but taken in hand by his neighbors and 
trained already to be a stogy maker. He 
was rather thin, but still brown of face 
and tall, and with the help of his wife, 
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was earning enough at stogies to pay the 
rent of two rooms on the first floor. The 
bench and the bag of tobacco were close 
to the one window, and a little farther 
away stood the cradle of the new baby 
rocked between times by the little Rus- 
sian mother in her moments spared from 
the joint occupations of housekeeping 
and stripping tobacco for her husband. 
Lebovitz is under bond, of course, to the 
revenue office. Now and then he has 
to go down to the great stone building 
and buy stamps for his boxes of stock, 
but for the rest the hill is large enough 
to supply all his needs. There is a box 
factory a few squares away; in the very 
next house is the man who sells leaf to 
half the small shops on the hill. Then 
the cigar seller nearby deals with his 
neighbors in preference to the big fac- 
tories that are so independent in their 
demand that a large amount be bought. 
In this district there are twenty of 
these home shops, where no_ outside 
hands are employed. Sometimes the 
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little place has been continued for- years 
in the same way until it has absorbed 
children as well as parents, and expanded 
without breaking the family tie. I caught 
a glimpse of one such group of workers 
through the foot high window of a cellar, 
and went in to find the utmost economy 
of space and lack of air combined with 
the marvelous neatness expressive of the 
righteous German soul. The dark cellar- 
way was full of cases of stock, but there 
assuredly was a passage if one had the 
ingenuity to find it. Inside the small 
cellar of a small tenement there were two 
rooms, perhaps eight by eight, with a 
seven foot teiling. Here Fritz Rosen- 
berg, a patriarchal gray bearded Ger- 
man worked with his wife and daughter. 
Their table was set up against a wall, 
underneath the tight closed wire screened 
window. A foot below the ceiling hung 
a wide wooden rack. Finished stogies 
were drying here, and on the quite use- 
less sofa at the rear of the room tobacco 
leaves were heaped high. Although I 


A POPLAR ALLEY FAMILY AT WORK. 


Work on these long Italian stogies is done in one room, 


STOGY FACTORY FRONTING ON AN ALLEY. 


All the workers, eleven in number, are crowded into one room. 
One who ran out is nine; and the little girl in the backgroundis eleven 


school to strip. 
years old. 


could not help wondering how such a 
place could ever be cleaned, the results 
of care were evidenced in the clean floor 
and benches. But with the workroom so 
closed in, mere freedom from scrap can- 
not make it a fit living place. 

In some cases a workshop is operated 
in connection with a retail store but more 
often it is independent. The first out- 
sider to be brought in as trade expands 
is another man to help, a girl to strip, or 
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Two children come after 


a small child after school. The girl will 
sometimes be shared by several shops. If 
more workers are added, the point of 
divergence comes just here. Sometimes 
there will be three or four men making 
only hand stogies, with one or two girls 
to strip for them. More often, however, 
it happens that as the shop grows its 
policy changes, girls and cheaper men 
being taken on to work at molds. We 
might find this transformed workshop 
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in ‘a half cellar, reached through an alley- 
way from the rear, or we might: find it 
under a low sloping roof on the third 


floor, but more often than not if we |, 
walked boldly through the family parlor 


to the dark staircase in the middle of the 
tenement, we should find somewhere at 
the top the odor of tobacco leaves. We 
should have to go upstairs in total dark- 
ness, for the doors. at either side are 
closed, but behind one of them would be 
our workshop. Here the atmosphere is 
businesslike; there is no furniture that 
has not its use for the manufacture of 
stogies. The rollers have their benches 
against the two front windows and the 
bunchers work at the dark side of the 
room; ceiling-high the round white 
boxes of stogies are piled against the 
walls, and in the corner which no one 
happens to be using, there are little heaps 
of tobacco spread out to dry. Three of 
the rollers are girls of the strong peas- 
ant type of immigrant Jewess whose 
mother worked in the fields in Austria. 
The other roller and two of the three 
bunchers are men, but both strippers are 
women. They work in a little corner of 
the cellar next to the bales of tobacco 
and the case of stems, in a room which 
cannot be heated in winter or dried in 
summer. Unless the heat is unbearable 
windows are not opened, because the 
Pittsburgh climate is too variable to be 
surely right for tobacco. In general, 
the work places on the hill are charac- 
terized by a lack of cleanliness, by over- 
crowding (as low as 150 cubic feet of air 
space to a person in some shops), by an 
- absence of ventilation and of sanitary ac- 
commodations. Dirt. and. scrap: :are 
heaped under the tables. In two-fifths? 
of the cases tobacco is drying in the 
room, sometimes on the floor, sometimes 
at the side or overhead,—a potent cause 
of ill health to the workers from the 
nicotine in the atmosphere. 

In other parts of the city, the type of 
sweatshop is much the same. Its gene- 
sis has been along the same lines, al- 
though sometimes one finds that the pro- 
prietor is an ex-resident of the hill dis- 
trict who has moved away in pursuit 
of space and light and air. Most of 


153 cases. 
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the large factories are mear the busi- 
ness center of the city, but one finds- 
groups of tenement shops in the East 
End in some straggling unpainted 
Italian street, or om the south side 
with its colonies of Slavic and Celtic 
people. There are three down town and 
here and there on the north side a total 
of thirty. Many of the latter are Ger- 
man shops, but throughout the Jewish 
stock is noticeable. One point worth 
noting is that in sixty-nine shops out of 
the hill district, forty-three, or over three- 
fifths, are operated in connection with 
retail stores: There is a sense of per- 
manence, an atmosphere of solidity about 
a double business of this sort which 
seems to indicate a deliberate, purpose- 
ful choice of occupation rather than the 
chance employment, the eager learning 
of the nearest thing at hand which one 
feels in the case of the Jewish immigrants. 
in the congested district. Here too, the 
standard of cleanliness and of sanitatior 
is higher. 

It has been necessary to describe gen- 
eral conditions of work in the stogy in- 
dustry before discussing the specific 
points by which men and women are dif- 
ferently affected. At first sight wages 
would seem to come under general con- 
ditions. “Equal pay for equal work” is 
the rule in factories and tenement shops 


alike. Rates of pay are as follows: 
North and 

Strippers: Hill District. South Side. 

Filler .011% per lb. .01% per Ib. 

Binder, 02 o 02-0872 

Wrapper, 04 a .05 
Mold Stogy: 

Makers: 

Rollers, 

Paste, 11a 100 .12a100 

Curl, Air ee Be 
Bunchers: 

Hand, WOSiera Osa 

Machine, A ea 05S 
Hand Stogy: 

Makers: 2.00 a 1000 3.00-3.50 a 1000: 


The rate of pay, of course, tells noth- 
ing about actual earnings. Trade varies 
from time to time, and stock is not given 
out in the same quantities. There are 
always the natural differences of speed 
among the workers, but there is, besides, 
much variation in the stock. <A leaf 
that is old or weak in fiber is likely to 
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‘break in handling and takes two or three 
times as long to strip as Kentuck, heavy 
sand tough as tobaccos go. In exactly 
the same way the difficulty of work for 
‘the roller or buncher is increased. To 
cut without waste when the stock is poor 
keeps down speed and output of even 
‘the best workers, and for the less efficient 
workers it is disastrous. Sometimes it 
is a matter of chance that the roller has 
-a “run of poor stock.” Sometimes it is 
.a deliberate means of cheapening cost. 
This happens more often in the large fac- 
tories than in the small shops, because in 
the former case scrap can be used at a 
profit, and in the latter the effort is to 
keep a few customers for goods of even 
quality rather than to make a bid for a 
wide trade. Yet this is a generalization 
with many exceptions. 

Where hours are irregular, the time 
-element enters, with natural differences 
of speed and with differences in quality 
of stock, to affect the. amount earned. 
Perhaps here better than elsewhere men- 
‘tion may be made of some.of the methods 
of stimulating output in the larger fac- 
tories. There are eight factories which 
employ a hundred hands or more. In 
each of them as well as in some of the 
smaller plants which approach them in 
size, there are speed requirements. One 
factory, for instance, pays only nine cents 
a hundred in case a roller turns out less 
‘than 6,000 stogies a week, although there 
is not a sweatshop which falls below the 
-eleven cent rate. In other cases, em- 
phasis is placed on close cutting as well 
as on speed. The following regulation 
‘is posted on a workroom door : 


1Pump Hanpies (Cigars). 


-All rollers getting an average of below 275 
a lb. will recéive 12 cents a 100. 

All rollers getting an average of 275 or bet- 
ter will receive 13 cents a 100. 

-All rollers getting an average of over 325 
will receive 25 cents additional to their 
week’s pay. 

LitTLE HAVANA SPECIALS. 


_All rollers getting an average of below 325 
a lb., will receive 12 cents a 100. 

_All rollers getting an average of 325 or bet- 
ter will receive 13 cents a hundred. 

All rollers getting an average of over 375 
will receive 25 cents additional to their 
week’s pay. 

1 This factory is in the north side where thirteen 

-cents a hundred is the-standard rate. 
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It is true that without requirement as 
to the amount to be cut from a pound, 
many of the girls might become careless 
and waste an unnecessary amount of leaf. 
It is also true that such a requirement 
greatly increases the worker’s expendi- 
ture of time and nervous energy. She is 
pulled in two directions, urged on the 
one hand to the necessity of speed if she 
is to have a good sum at the end of the 
week and keep her place in the factory, 
and urged on the other hand to slacken 
her pace on each stogy in order to in- 
crease her output per pound. The slid- 
ing scale is fixed to raise a notch higher 
the speed of workers all along the line. 
Tn four of the factories, where the stand- 
ard speed has been pushed several notches 
ahead, the scale is as follows: 


300 stogies from a pound 10 cents per 100 
325 oe a3 “fe Hall “e “ 


350 “ “ce “ec WP “ “e 
375 “e “ee “cc 13 ““ “cc 
400 “e “e CE 1314-14 oe 


A higher pace can scarcely be reached 
than that obtained by these four, and they 
are no less rigid in their requirements as 
to the total number of stogies made each 
day than as to the total number cut from 
each pound. Each girl is under a double 
tension to keep her at maximum speed. 

In one case the forewoman said to me, 
“Every one of my girls makes 1,400 
stogies a day.” I asked her how that 


-was possible, and she replied, “If she does 


not make 1,400 a day, she is discharged.” 

The method of obtaining speed by 
means of a premium is attempted in some 
cases. I have been told that one factory 
which employs 300 girls pays a bi-weekly 
premium of fifty cents in four depart- 
ments (long filler rolling and bunching, 
and scrap rolling and bunching), to the 
two girls in each department who make 
the most stogies per pound from the to- 
bacco weighed out to them during that 
time. The girls whose speed and num- 
ber of stogies per pound has come near- 
est to that of the premium girls are paid 
the regular rate, but the blow falls on 
those at the foot of the list. By an in- 
genious, but not wholly clear process of 
reasoning, they are fined thirty to thirty- 
five cents a pound for their scrap, al- 
though this is more than the wrapper 
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tobacco costs retail, and the scrap is by 
no means a total loss to the management. 

With this in mind, that in the larger 
factories the speed of the workers is 
stimulated to a high pitch, and that in 
the tenement shops as a rule there is a 
gentler atmosphere of taking things as 
they come and working overtime if one 
wishes; allowing for differences of ten- 
sion, of stock, and of natural ability, we 
may consider for a moment what the 
actual output in the several departments 
is. Among strippers one finds every va- 
riation from the curly haired little boy of 
five who could strip sw0lf handel a 
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Monday, 79 lbs 
Tuesday, 24 “ 
Wednesday, Bie tess 
Thursday, led 
Friday, DS 
Saturday, 8914" (Average: 621% 


lbs. daily.) 


The general average of filler strippers. 
is forty to sixty pounds. Binder strip- 
pers turn out thirty to fifty, and wrapper 
strippers have an average of not more 
than twenty pounds a day (eighty cents 
to one dollar). In the following sched- 
ule of an unusually rapid worker the 
gaps and variations show how statements 
of a high output must be discounted. On 


A CELLAR WORKROOM FOR THREE COLORED STRIPPERS. 


It has two openings, a cellar way on the street level and a small, 
tightly fastened window at the other side. 


day, and the old grandmother who was 
sure of her twenty-eight pounds to the 
expert whose average number of pounds 
at filler work is between sixty and sev- 
enty. Tobacco is weighed after the stems 
are out, and filler is stripped with the 
least care because it is crumpled and 
rolled inside the other leaves. The pay- 
roll for a normal week gives the follow- 
ing output for one of the best filler strip- 
pers on the hill: 


days that are blank Tessa was sent home 
because there was no work and several 
times she had to battle with poor stock, 
although on a good day she woulé reache 
the rare maximum of thirty-four pounds. 


Week of Aug. 30, ’07. Week of Sept. 11, Or 


Mon., 33 lbs. Mon., 32 lbs.. 
Tues., oo fe Tues., Pay Oo 
Wed., — Wed., — 
AEENUUES 2.8” soos TEDUTS "eed moe 
Fri., Ol ee TM i aoe 
Sat., ese Sat., — 
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Week of Sept. 17, ’07. Week of Sept. 21,’07. 


Mon., 19 lbs. Mon., 6 lbs. 
Tues., 207° Tues., v1 agian 
Wed., Sleek Wed., BA 
Thurs, &4-“ Thurs., — 
Fri., — Fri., eS Me 
Sat., — Sat., 208) 


From these four weeks we get a daily 
average of eighteen pounds or (at the 
rate of five cents per pound) ninety cents. 
An old stogy maker who has worked 
with several generations of «girl strip- 
pers, says that not one of them can 
make over five dollars a week, and that 
a fair estimate counting in seasons of 
dull trade and of over time, would be 
from sixty to eighty cents a day. 

Stripping is almost entirely in the 
hands of women. Of the 523 strippers, 
only eighteen are men. Of these eight- 
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een, four are colored, two are feeble- 
minded, three are boys; the rest are too 
old to be trusted with any other work. 
In the smaller shops discrimination in 
workroom accommodations is invariably 
made against the strippers. Whenever 
a cellar is used, they work in the cellar. 
When the upper part of the house is used, 
they work at the staircase landing or at 
the entrance of the dark room where to- 
bacco is stored. They are sometimes 
Negroes, sometimes Slavs, sometimes 
Jews of a lower grade than the molders 
of the leaf, and they are quite willing to 
take such places as are provided for. 
them. Recently I went into a cellar op- 
posite one of the hill factories. Two col- 
ored women and one colored man were 
stripping there in a room whose ceiling 


DAMP, COLD ROOM IN CELLAR OF A FRAME HOUSE ON VINE STREET 


Three women and one man Stripping tobacco. 


There is no means of heating the room. 


Light comes only from a small, dark window at one side. There is no ventilation. 


Add 


was not over seyen feet ‘high, and whose 
only source of air was a narrow door 
leading by a flight of steps up to the 
street. The tiny slit of a window at the 
far end was close barred, and two-thirds 
of the air space in the room was taken 
up by bales of tobacco and cases of 
stripped stack. Pools of muddy water 
stood on the earth floor, and the air was 
foul beyond endurance. 

Nearby was another cellar workroom 
where three Polish girls of low grade 
and a man who was_ feeble-minded 
. worked in the underground dampness. 
From the closed door steps led up to the 
“yard. The room was not over eight feet 
square, and on dark days the flaring gas 
jet helped to exhaust the oxygen. 
‘Except by the gas jet there was no 
‘way of ‘heating the place in  win- 
ter or drying the damp floor and 
wall in summer. And such conditions 
are not exceptional. It must be re- 
membered that these are the work 
places of the least vigorous—of the 
children, the old women, the girls who 
are broken down with illness and who 
‘have lost their speed and an inert ma- 
jority of unskilled women, too ambi- 
tionless to learn something that pays 
better, too spiritless to combat ex- 
ploitation. 

Earlier in this paper, I have spoken 
of one kind of machine bunch making. 
Several kinds are found in Pittsburgh, 
among others a large machine in one 
of the trust factories, which with good 
stock, turns out 8,400 bunches a day. 
Two girls operate this, one of them 
feeding in the filler and the other the 
‘binder, each being paid 17% cents a 
thousand, or about $1.40 a day. In the 
tenement shops, there are found the 
old style foot machines for short filler 


Monday 800 Monday 
Tuesday 400 Tuesday 
‘Wednesday 1000 Wednesday 
Thursday 1000 ‘Thursday 
Friday 1000 Friday 
Saturday 1200 Saturday 
Monday 1400 Monday 
Tuesday 1400 Tuesday 
Wednesday 1400 Wednesday 
‘Thursday 1500 Thursday 
‘Friday 1500 Friday 
Saturday — Saturday 
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work. The funnel is filled with scrap; 
the operator presses the treadle, and 
in so doing opens the funnel just 
enough to let a handful of scrap fall 
on the leaf and be wound about by it, 
while incidentally a cloud of dust flies 
out into the room. From three to five 
thousand bunches a day can be turned 
out here with a pay of three, sometimes 
five, cents a hundred. 

Hand bunch makers at eight cents. 
sometimés ten, a hundred, are used for 
long filler work in the small shops and 
in many factories. With high endur- 
ance and prolonged working hours, 
some men can earn as much as two dol- 
lars a day.’ This possibility lies back 
of the fact that we find twice as many 
men bunching as rolling. Yet the 
number of women in both branches of 
the trade is greater. I know of no 
woman, however, who has reached the 
record of 2,000 a day, the output of one 
man.on the hill. A worker of moder- 
ate ability does not turn out over 1,400 
—with a pay of $1 to $1.20. 

After rollers of mold stogies have 
learned their trade,t there is wide varia- 
tion of output, due sometimes to high 
speeding one day with exhaustion the 
next, or to differences of stock and 
of market demand. I have heard of 
one woman who made 2,000 a day, but 
she was unique in the experience of the 
boss who knew her. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that 1,000 is a good 
output for an experienced roller, and 
the average of the schedules at the bot- 
tom of this page (the week’s work of six 
experts), is a little less than 950. 

Judging by these schedules an ex- 
perienced hand could expect to earn 
$1 to $1.30 a day. There are some 


1 An initial expense of $1.35 for tools. 


1300 Monday 600 
1400 Tuesday 600 
1500 Wednesday 1100 
600 Thursday 1000 
1000 Friday 1000 
1600 Saturday 300 
1300 Monday 400 
1400 Tuesday 1200 , 
1300 Wednesday 1700 
1100 Thursday 500 
— Friday —— 
— Saturday — 
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cases where with additional night work 
the girl’s total income is brought up to 
$10 or more a week. 

Trained packers at piece rates, 7 cents 
to 50 cents a 1,000, turn out at.the low- 
est rate not less than 14,000 (98 cents) a 
day. Banding is paid at the rate of 25 
cents a 1,000. There are so many differ- 
ent styles of packing stogies, that there 
is little opportunity to acquire speed with 
accuracy in a single line, and week work 
has often been found more satisfactory. 
Seven-tenths of the 209 girl 
packers earn week wages 
of $3 to $10, the large ma- 
jority being paid $4 to $6 
for their 56 to 60 hours’ 
work. 

The hand stogy makers, 
with whom the trade start- 
ed, are paid best, on the 
hill at the rate of $2 a I,000, 
and on the South Side 
where the union influence 
still persists, at the rate of 
$3 to $3.50, and in a very 
few shops $3.75. Italian 
women are employed in one 
factory to make stogies aft- 
er the Italian fashion, 
smearing the board with 
paste and carelessly rolling 
the leaf without finishing 
either end. They are paid 
$1.75 a 1,000, and often do 
not make over 500 a day.t The rest of 
the women hand stogy makers are found 
in small shops, working with their hus- 
bands in most cases, and altogether 
counting factory and home workers, 
there are not more than 56 of them as 
against 392 men. 

Before speaking more specifically of 
the displacement of men by women, a 
word should be said as to the hours of 
work in the trade. This too is con- 
nected with the wage question. In the 
tenement shops there is a decided ten- 
dency toward irregular hours, night 
work being optional with outside 
hands, but often a matter of course 
with the families. Half of the shops 
which employ outsiders confessedly 


1 The output of an experienced hand stogy maker at 
dry rolling is 1,°00 a day. 
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work at night. The largest of the hill 
factories is open until 10 P. M., but no 
compulsion is exerted to keep the women 
employes after six. As a rule, the fac- 
tories have overtime only for the Christ- 
mas trade, twenty-two of them having a 
ten hour day during the year, but with 
one exception the rest have a working 
day of seven and a half hours to nine 
and a half. Overtime is admitted to be 
a failure. There are comparatively few 
men in the trade who willingly keep 
their hands at night dur- 
ing the rush from August 
until December. For every 
night worked poorer work 
is done during the day. 
This fact has so far won 
recognition, that in seven 
of the factories there is no 
overtime at all; in other 
cases night work is reduced 
to two nights a week, or 
three. Yet since factories 
are run by orders and since 
dealers will not order. long 
ahead, there come an in- 
evitable rush and crowding 
during the fall months, suc- 
ceeded by utter deadness of 
trade in January and Feb- 
ruary. It rarely .happens 
that a factory shuts down 
in the slack season, but in- 
stead the pay-roll is reduced 
materially by continuous use of bad stock. 
Sometimes in a week’s pay strippers earn 
$1, and rollers $1.50, less than when 
trade is normal. 

This discussion of the more general 
aspects of the industry brings us to a 
summing up of the distribution among 
men and women of the various kinds 
of work, 

Are the women craftsmen or ma- 
chine operators? 

Are they competing with men for the 
same work at the same pay or for dif- 
ferent work at lesser pay? 

Perhaps a graphic statement of the 
present distribution will give the best 
basis for an answer to these questions. 

The figures show that stripping, the 
most mechanical and poorly paid 
branch of the trade, is almost exclu- 
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Hand Bunchers Bunchers Drying Strip- 
Stogies. Rollers. (hand.) (machine.) Room. ping. Packing. 

Sweatshops: 

WERT ceccunie 224 88 118 5 5 3} — 

Women ...... 44 147 56 1 — 1437 4 
Factories: 

Wen tities ssa 168 We 190 4 18 5 1 

Women: >. n<0: 12 1185 289 161 21 357 205 
Total distribution: 

INEGI rete ere 392 165 308 9 23 18 a 

Women" 2... 56 1332 345 162 2 505 209 


sively in the hands of women. In team 
work by hand or by machine, women 
outnumber men nearly four to one,? 
whereas there is only one of them 
among seven hand stogy makers. So 
far as numbers go, it is clear that the 
women in the stogy industry are not 
craftsmen.* 
machine operators or engaged in prepa- 
ration work. 

We have found that wage rates are 
general, not special according to sex. 
Where men and women enter the shop 
together to do the same work, they re- 
ceive the same pay, and the employ- 
ment of one or the other is largely a 
matter of chance. The real basis of 
competition is in the displacement of 
higher skill by lesser skill, of hand 
work by machine work, of men hand 
stogy makers by women mold stogy 
makers, doing cheaper work for lower 

1 Teachers. 


2 3.81. 


8 1/46.62 of the total number of women in the trade 
are engaged at hand stogy work, 


Overwhelmingly they are - 


wages in less time. It is in rolling and 
bunching that the numbers of women 
loom large. Men who do rolling and 
bunching are comparatively few, be- 
cause as laborers they can earn more 
elsewhere after they have learned the 
ways of the country and found them- 
selves. There are no trustworthy fig- 
ures to show whether the group of 
hand workers has actually, as well as 
proportionately* diminished, but the 
point of which we can be certain is that 
the great increase has come among 
workers less skilled and in the output 
of a product which by its very cheap- 
ness has a strong hold on the market. 
The distribution of work does evident- 
ly mean a displacement of one group by 
another. 

The growth of the trust in Pittsburgh 
is closely bound up with this change in 
the character of the industry. Within 
the last few years, the Union American 


4 Proportion of hand stogy makers to the total nim- 
ber of workers in the trade 1: 7.87. 
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Cigar Company has acquired four of the 
largest factories in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, to turn out a cheap grade of mold 
work, mainly for the western trade. 
Three of the factories use machines for 
rolling and bunching, and in one case 
stripping machines have been installed. 
The fourth factory where mold work is 
done without machines employs fifty wo- 
men and fifty men, but in the other three, 
all but ten of their 1,025 employes are 
women. The impetus given to trade in 
machine-made goods by the trust can 
hardly be over-estimated. Of course, 
back of this action is the constant de- 
mand on the part of the consumer for 
a cheapening of selling price and on the 
part of the investor for a cheapening of 
the cost of production. 

The apprentice system is not found 
fully developed in the independent fac- 
tories, although most of the larger plants 
will take an occasional learner. In the 
factories of the Union American Cigar 
Company, however, apprentices are taken 
as part cf a regular system and trained 
for the work of one department. They 
are given no opportunity to learn more 
than a single branch of the work, and 
their apprenticeship is mainly a speed 
developing process. For the first week 
the new girl receives a premium of $2.50 
in addition to what she earns. Each 
week her premium is reduced by twenty- 
five cents’ until the tenth week, when she 
is supposed to be able “to make her 
time.” It is by no means true that she 
can acquire high speed in rolling (unless 
by machine) in so short a time, but 
merely enough sureness of touch to 
warrant her being trusted on the various 
sorts of work. The apprentices are usu- 
ally young girls, not much over fourteen. 
They fit in to the pace setting ways of 
the trust and in a couple of years reach 
their maximum output. 

The only active opponents of trust 
methods have been the labor unions, but 
for some reason their history in the 
_ Pittsburgh stogy industry has been in 
large measure characterized by disunion, 
ineffective action and internal quarrels. 
Within a year there could be found shops 
belonging to four different organizations, 
no one of which controlled an influential 
portion of the trade. The Industrial 


1 In one case fifty cents. 
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Workers of the World and the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union are no 
longer represented in Pittsburgh. The 
National Stogy Makers, an offshoot from 
the Knights of Labor, have been unable 
to duplicate here their wonderfully suc- 
cessful work in Wheeling, where their 
boast is “that there is not a trust factory, 
and every stogy maker in town has his 
union card.” They control one factory, 
but the other union shops are under the 
Knights of Labor. This latter organiza- 
tion has its strongest hold in the south 
side among some Germans who use the 
label although they are charged with tak- 
ing what wages they can get even if the 
rate is below the regular scale. 

At one time a number of the women 
mold workers were organized, although 
the allegiance of the hand stogy makers 
has always been most sought. The 
women accepted pay below the union 
scale from one manufacturer. Men from 
the same shop several times remonstrated 
with the firm, and then went out on strike 
to force up the women’s pay, but the 
women would not go. Meanwhilea hos- 
tile union came in and organized the 
shop while the old employes were strik- 
ing. Since then the enthusiasm of the 
union for women members has waned, 
although they have five or six still. By 
the constitution of the National Stogy 
Makers women are definitely excluded. 
Among the Jewish shops every attempt 
at organization has failed. The rate of 
pay on the hill is a third less than the 
South Side rate, but union men have been 
powerless to break through the barrier 
of clannishness and suspicion character- 
istic of this hill group of shifting immi- 
grants. 

The third influence, which besides the 
unions and the trust organization has 
been brought to bear upon the trade is 
the state factory law. There are no ~ 
clauses having especial reference to the 
industry, but this like others is affected 
by the general prohibition of excessive 
hours of work for women and of unsani- 
tary buildings. The twelve hour maxi- 
mum working day for women has had 
an undoubted influence on the attitude of 
the larger factories toward overtime. 


1 Also of childlabor. There are thirty to forty child- 
ren from five to twelve years old stripping tobacco in 
tenement sweatshops; double the number stripping 
after school. 
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The question of sanitary building con- 
struction brings us to a consideration of 
health. I shall not speak here of points 
which come under the general factory 
law, except in so far as they have an add- 
ed significance in this trade. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor lighting, and lack of sanitary 


accommodations, are found in _other 
trades as here. Insufficient ventilation 
calls for especial comment. The dust 


of the tobacco leaves and pulverized scrap 
fills the air with impurities, but fear of 
the fog and dampness brings down every 
window. Yet the possibility of artificial 
ventilation does not seem to be recog- 
nized and with few exceptions factories 
large and small are offenders against 
health by their lack of pure air. Racks* 
of brown leaves against the wall or over- 
head, heaps of tobacco drying on the 
floor, represent an ‘economy of space 
which is an added danger to the workers. 
As the leaves mellow the air becomes 
heavy with nicotine and thick with dust. 

Tenement shops are frequently the 
worst offenders, but they seem to be los- 
ing ground. In Wheeling the effective 
force has been the union. In Pittsburgh 
it seems to be the trust. Combinations 
among leaf growers, packers, and manu- 
facturers have doubled the price of leaf 
within the last year, until the point now 
reached is so far prohibitive to small deal- 
ers that twenty-four have left the trade 
and more have cut down the number of 
their employes. Yet with the tenement 
shops eliminated, the problem of healthy 
factory construction would be still un- 
solved. There is no conclusive evidence 
that disease is caused by the mere work- 
ing in tobacco, but evidence is abundant 
that the long hours during which the 
roller sits at her bench in one position, 
the tight closed windows, the dust sifting 
through the air, tend to produce diseases 
of throat and lungs, in. many cases tuber- 
culosis.* It is a matter worth discussion 


1101 factoriés and sweatshops dry tohacco in work- 
rooms; fifty-three have racks at the side, seventeen 
have racks overhead and thirty one dry tobacco on the 
floor. 


2 Danger is increased by dry sweeping during work- 
ing hours and often by requiring the girls to clean 
their own work henches No brushes are provided 
and the girls sweep the dust and serap into each others 
aprons and faces, 

There are few factories in which rollers bite the 
ends of their stogies instead of cutting them. This is 
sharply looked after by the management and is negli- 
gible in estimating trade dangers. 

The danger of infection is increased by the custom 
.of placing work benches opposite one another to save 
space instead of facing them in the same direction. 
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whether there might not be specific legal 
prohibition of drying tobacco in work- 
rooms, whether requirements as to ven- 
tilation might not be made more definite, 
and whether the minimum amount of air 
space might not be raised. 

Under a discussion of health comes 
the factory system of pace setting. Seri- 
ous as the menace of tuberculosis is, 
one might almost consider more serious 
the threat to racial vitality from nervous 
exhaustion of the girl workers. I have 
spoken of the double tension on the stogy 
maker who must cut close and at the 
same time have a high output. “No girl 
can keep up her pace more than six 
years,” said the manager of one of the 
large factories. Others think that the 
girls are tired of working and do not take 
the same interest, while some say that the _ 
nicotine makes them sluggish, but the ~ 
majority admit that except for girls of 
the most robust physique, the tension is 
impossible to maintain. Sarah Cohen, 
who is a stripper twenty-one years old, 
is an instance of this. I should have 
thought her a woman of thirty-five. The 
first break in her strength came from 
typhoid four years ago, but she never 
has been able to regain the speed which 
she had at sixteen. With overtime roll- 
ing, she was able at one time to earn 
twelve dollars a week, but she dropped 
behind into the stripping room of an alley 
sweatshop where she cannot finish in a 
day over fourteen pounds, at five cents 
a pound. This means an income of $4.20 
a week. Rose Bernstein, a slight little 
girl with drooping mouth and sloping 
shoulders, told me that in three years 
her output had dropped from 1,000 to 
700 stogies a day, and that now she is 
losing perceptibly. The cost of this 
nervous loss is not borne by the industry. 
Most of the girls marry at twenty or 
twenty-one, just about the time when 
their speed breaks. The cost is borne 
by the homes into which they go. This 
social waste, more serious by far than the 
destruction of the individual, we have 
not yet estimated in concrete terms. We 
know only that in case after case the in- 
dustry is taking young undeveloped girls, 
lifting their speed to its highest pitch and 
wearing them out. We know too, after 
the gap of a few years, of unfit homes, 
undervitalized children. It would be 
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rash to conclude that any one thing is re- 
sponsible, but we may be sure beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a trade which 
so often results in nervous exhaustion is 
at least a factor in maintaining a body 
of women who are socially unfit. 

To sum up: In the large factories, 


the emphasis in women’s work is on speed 
rather than on craftsmanship, on a high 
rate of cheap production, rather than 
on a moderate rate of superior produc- 
The growth in numbers has come 


tion. 
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among team workers and to a large ex- 
tent among workers at the machine. In 
the tenement shops, there is less empha- 
sis on speed and more laxity as to hours, 
but there are counterbalancing disadvan- 
tages of frequent night work, congseted 
workrooms and unsanitary as well as 
unventilated buildings. The brown 
stogy—that symbol of fellowship, social 
intercourse, and the good things of the 
leisure hours of life—has become social- 
ly a costly thing to produce. No small 
share of that social cost is needless waste. 


Glasshouses 
Cressy L. Wilbur 


Chief Statistician, Bureau of the Census 


I read with interest the clipping from 
The Philistine published in your issue of 
May 23 relative to the lack of vital and 
sanitary statistics in Turkey. It is a 
good story. I printed it myself some 
years ago (1898) in the Michigan 
Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics, tak- 
ing it from the Public Health Journal. 
But it seems a little unkind—at least, 
perhaps, in questionable taste—for us to 
upbraid the Turk concerning the mote 
in his eye while we are complacently car- 
rying a very conspicuous beam in our 
own. Let us see how the comparison 
runs between his replies and those that 
might be made for the United States: 

Question—What is the death rate in 
your province [country]? 

The Turk answers: In Damascus, it 
is the will of Allah that all should die. 
Some die young, and some die old. 

The American might answer: No one 
knows. The federal government has 
endeavored to find out since 1850. The 
registration of deaths is entirely depen- 
dent upon the enactment and effective 
enforcement of state laws, or of city or- 
dinances in default of state legislation. 


At present only fifteen of the forty-six 
states have been accepted by the Bureau 
of the Census as having sufficiently com- 
plete registration of deaths to enable 
them to be included in the registration 
area. Besides these, returns are re- 
ceived from the District of Columbia 
(city of Washington) and certain other 
registration cities in mnon-registration 
states, so that altogether just about one- 
half of the total population of the United 
States is represented in the annual re- 
ports on mortality statistics. The list 
of states not yet accepted as registration 
states for deaths was, for the year 1907: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Question—W hat is the annual number 
of births? 

The Turk: God alone can say—I do 
not know and hesitate to inquire. 
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The American might reply to exactly 
the same effect in perchance less pious 
language. He does not know the exact 
number of births each year for his coun- 
try as a whole, or for a single state or 
even a single city therein. And he hesi- 
tates—and has been hesitating for over 
a half-century since the spirit first moved 
him to attempt the collection of vital sta- 
tistics—to make inquiry in a way that 
will bring accurate results. There is no 
registration area for births as yet. The 
reason why is explained in the Mortality 
Statistics, 1906, published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Replies from state 
and city registration officials represent- 
ing 45.1 per cent of the total population 
of the United States may be summed in 
a few words: Weak laws, imperfectly 
executed, with the burden of the failure 
charged to neglect or negligence of phy- 
sicians, midwives, or parents; almost en- 
tire absence of prosecutions for neglect 
and indisposition or inability to secure 
the compulsory enforcement of the laws. 
The report states: “Not a single one of 
the 72 replies summarized claimed that 
all births were registered, as all should 
be under an efficient law. No definite 
statements were made in 23 reports. In 
Springfield, Mass., and Youngstown, 
Ohio, 98 per cent were stated to be reg- 
istered, with Boston and Lynn, Mass., 
coming next with 95 per cent; 15 offices 
reported 85 or 90 per cent; 13 reported 
75 or 80 per cent; 5 reported 65 or 70 
per cent; 4 reported 55 or 60 per cent; 
Columbia, S. C., reported 50 per cent; 
and Baltimore, Md., 45 per cent. In two 
instances the answer was given as ‘no,’ 
two answered as ‘not complete,’ and two 
as ‘unknown.’ ” 

There is a more hopeful side to the 
picture, which, however, consists large- 
ly of anticipation as yet. Of the fifteen 
registration states, five have been added 
since 1900. Laws requiring burial per- 
mits—the essential requirement of effec- 
tive death registration—have been enact- 
ed in Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin during the past few years and 
are now undergoing the test of practi- 
cal operation. Bills were introduced in 
the legislatures of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
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Virginia last winter. Of these only the 
Ohio bill became a law, it having been 
signed by Governor Harris on May 5. 
It is a complete and comprehensive law, 
which should yield as excellent results as 
have been obtained under the Pennsyl- 
vania law of 1905. 

A campaign for the extension of the 
registration area is now being organized, 
to begin active operations during the 
legislative sessions of 1909. ‘The great 
American Medical Association will take 
an active part in the work, through its 
Legislative Council, Bureau of Medical 
Legislation, and state and county medi- 
cal societies. The legal profession will 
aid; see the pamphlet on Legal Impor- 
tance of Registration of Births and 
Deaths; Report of Special Committee on 
Vital Statistics to the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
a copy of which will be sent by the di- 
rector of the census upon request. 

The American Public Health Associ- 
ation, whose membership embraces the 
practical sanitary and registration offi- 
cials of this country, has lately organized 
a special Section on Vital Statistics and 
is actively co-operating with the other 
associations. All are working in har- 
mony and are aided, to the extent of its 
power, by the Bureau of the Census in 
conformity to the desire of Congress as 
expressed in the following resolution: 

Whereas the registration of births and 
deaths at the time of their occurrence fur- 
nishes official record information of much 
value to individuals; and 

Whereas the registration of deaths, with 
information upon certain points, is essen- 
tial to the progress of medical and sanitary 
science in preventing and restricting dis- 
ease and in devising and applying reme- 
dial agencies; and 

Whereas all of the principal countries of 
the civilized world recognize the necessity 
for such registration and enforce the same 
by general laws; and 

Whereas” registration in the United 
States is now confined to a few states, as 
a whole, and the larger cities, under local 
laws and ordinances which differ widely 
in their requirements; and 

Whereas it is most important that regis- 
tration should be conducted under laws 
that will insure a practical uniformity in 
the character and amount of information 
available from the records; and ; 

Whereas the American Public Health 
Association and the United States Census 
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Office are now co-operating in an effort to 
extend the benefits of registration and to 
promote its efficiency by indicating the es- 
sential requirements of legislative enact- 
ments designed to secure the proper reg- 
istration of all deaths and births and the 
collection of accurate vital statistics, to be 
presented to the attention of the legisla- 
tive authorities in non-registration states, 
with the suggestion that such legislation be 
adopted: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States hereby expresses approval of 
this movement and requests the favorable 


consideration and action of the state au-. 


thorities, to the end that the United States 
may attain a complete and uniform system 
of registration. 


The primary object is to obtain com- 
plete registration of deaths throughout 
the United States. The great problem 
is to effect such registration in the South 
and in the sparsely settled states of the 
West. It will be more difficult to secure 
complete registration of births, neverthe- 
less an active interest is being taken in 
this branch of registration. Several of 
the New England states should be able 
to secure complete returns of births. The 
new Pennsylvania law is being enforced 
with vigor and physicians and midwives 
are prosecuted when delinquent. The 
Michigan law of 1905 should secure 
practically complete returns. The au- 
thorities of New York, Indiana, and 
other states are endeavoring to promote 
better registration of births. Especially 
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hopeful is the recent work in New York 
city, under which the number of births 
registered has largely increased in the 
last few years. A special law “To pro- 
vide for the better registration of births 
in the District of Columbia” has lately 
been enacted by Congress. The time 
has come for a general awakening upon 
this subject, and the future should show 
the United States at last in line with all 
other civilized nations with respect to the 
registration of vital statistics. 

But back of the law in our country 
must always stand the intelligent interest 
and support of the people. All who are 
interested in better vital statistics and 
their uses for the common good should 
unite to promote and extend such inter- 
I think no extended appeal need be 
made to the readers of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, for the absolute neces- 
sity of accurate vital statistics to the un- 
derstanding and promotion of social 
work is self-evident. I hope that all 
who appreciate its importance will join 
with the agencies already at work, and 
not only help secure the enactment of 
proper laws, where none now exist, or 
the improvement of defective laws, but 
will join in the more difficult and more 
important task of educating the people 
to the appreciation of the value of such 
legislation and the great and increasing 
practical utility for their own interests- 
of its uniform and impartial enforce- 
ment. 


Professor Patten on Monopoly and Social Work 


Condensed from an article in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, by the Editor of “‘Charities and The Commons” 


Social workers will find food for 
thought in an article by Dr. Simon N. 
Patten in the July number of the Annals, 
entitled The Political Significance of Re- 
cent Economic Theories. The earlier 
portion of this article contfasts Professor 
J. B. Clark’s theory of distribution, called 
by Dr. Patten the productivity theory, 
and summarized in the statement that 
cost processes are just prices, with his 
own price theory which assumes that 
each share in distribution increases or di- 
minishes, not according to its cost but 


according as it becomes a larger or a 
smaller element in the price of com- 
modities. 

Years ago, when Dr. Patten was writ-. 
ing more exclusively than at present on 
questions of abstract economic theory, he 
formulated a theory of distribution as 
follows: 


“Of the factors necessary for produc- 
tion, that factor which tends to increase 
at the slowest rate will reduce the shares 
of the other factors to their lowest limits, 
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will have the benefit of all improvements 
and must bear all permanent burdens.” 

The idea embodied in this theory is 
that there are a number of limited claims 
due to the fact that certain shares are 
subject to definite laws and that there is 
a residual claimant that gets what is left 
because other factors fail to secure it. 
Under present conditions, this residual 
claimant is monopoly. The growing 
share is wages, while the shares that are 
limited and that tend to fall in amount as 
society progresses are rent, profits, inter- 
est and risk. The growing shares to-day 
are plainly monopoly and wages. 

“Wages at any one moment are fixed 
like the other limited shares. It is not, 
as President Walker taught, a residual 
claimant. And yet it is a growing claim- 
ant which secures in the end what the 
other shares lose. The more productive 
land is, the lower will be rent; the greater 
the ingenuity of inventors and industrial 
managers, the less enduring will be their 
reward,. and the larger the productive 
power of capital the less will be the rate 
of interest. This is because the power 
of substitution cuts down the return of 
all effective agents. We can make a 
paradox by saying that land, capital, in- 
ventors, and industrial managers will in 
the end do everything and get nothing, 
while by the force of the same progress 
labor in the end will do nothing and get 
everything. Such a condition is too far 
off to cause worry or rejoicing, but the 
forces that press mankind in this direc- 
tion are ever active and will dominate 
our tendencies that seem for the moment 
to prevent its consummation. 

“Keeping in mind the increasing mobil- 
ity of laborers and the growing socializa- 
tion of industrial groups, it is evident 
that wages will steadily rise and that a 
rising standard of life will permanently 
keep intact the gains of each generation. 
Wants grow faster than productive pow- 
er, creating an irresistible pressure that 
no other force can withstand. The pow- 
er of monopoly, on the contrary, is tem- 
porary; each particular monopoly gains 
the ascendency at the expense of some 
other monopoly. The losses from new 
monopolies never fall on the public,— 
they are borne by those who have lost 
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the old powers that gave them a mo- 
nopoly force. Monopoly temporarily in- 
creases with every improvement in pro- 
duction, but these gains soon fall away 
unless they are reinforced by those com- 
ing from the new improvements of in- 
dustrial processes. Rapid progress means 
much monopoly; slow progress means its 
decay, and static conditions would lead 
to its disappearance. That industrial mo- 
nopoly is more frequent and powerful 
than a century ago is the cost of rapid 
progress. Monopoly is the index of 
change anda sign of an increasing social 
surplus. It means no perversion of in- 
dustrial forces, and is as natural a result 
as are any of the other phenomena of 
distribution.” 

This price theory of distribution with 
its corollary that industrial monopoly is 
a natural result of price movement Dr. 
Patten contrasts with Professor Clark’s 
view that monopoly is “a general per- 
verter of the industrial system”; and his 
own program of social work which was 
presented some months ago in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, he contrasts with 
Professor Clark’s demand for a regula- 
tion of monopolies, formulated in his 
Essentials of Economics as follows: 

“Tt is perfectly safe to assert that only 
by new and untried modes of asserting 
the sovereignty of the state can industry 
hereafter be in any sense natural, re- 
warding labor as it should, insuring 
progress, and holding before the eyes of 
all classes the prospect of a bright and 
assured future.t Monopoly is not a mere 
bit of friction which interferes with the 
perfect working of economic laws. It is 
a definite perversion of the laws them- 
selves. It is one thing +o obstruct a force 
and another to supplant it and introduce 
a different one; and this is what monop- 
oly would do. We have inquired whether 
it is necessary to let monopoly have its 
way, and haveebeen able to answer the 
question with a decided no. It grows 
up in consequence of certain practices 
which an efficient government can stop.”? 

“No one,” says Professor Patten, 
“who accepts Professor Clark’s principles 
can dissent from his conclusion. Monop- 


1Hssentials of Economies, p. 379. 
“Essentials of Economies, p, 559. 
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oly will not disappear by any force that 
individuals can put in action. If the 
tendency of prices to rise above the cost 
level is wrong, he is a bad citizen who 
benefits by the higher range of prices. 
The control of prices thus becomes the 
first duty of the state to which its older 
function of securing justice and fair deal- 
ings becomes subordinate. In these 
views Professor Clark does not stand 
alone. He represents the great mass of 
American citizens whose spokesman is 
President Roosevelt. For the ideas of 
our president no better background can 
be found than the economic doctrines of 
Professor Clark, who has developed the 
side of economics on which popular be- 
liefs rest into a simple, forceful system 
which gives}a program for action de- 
manded by the feelings and interests of 
the people. The public is fully convinced 
that just prices are cost prices and that 
government should increase its functions 
and become a regulator of prices.” 
Professor Patten argues against the 
physical valuation of railroads and analo- 
gous estimates of the costs which manu- 
facturers undergo as a basis for dealing 
with monopoly on the ground that, while 
watered stock is a definite sum and in a 
single field, watered costs are a general 
nhenomenon. The introduction of the 


principle of physical valuation and the’ 


extension of the functions of government 
so that it becomes the controller of prices 
is open to the objection that, applied in a 
limited field, it does not aid the public, it 
merely lowers the value of one form of 
monopoly and raises that of some other. 
Farms go down in value as railroad rates 
go up; land values in cities go up as tar- 
iffs go down. Some special class gains 
bv the price changes which the introduc- 
tion of cost prices in other quarters cre- 
ates. The public gains nothing by these 
price conflicts, however they are settled. 
To permit the state to control some prices 
is to give it the power to favor special 
interests: on the other hand, if it control 
all prices, the state becomes socialistic. 
Partial socialism does not cure socialism 
because it does not remove the evils of 
which the public complains: 

“It merely reduces the rate of prog- 
ress, and thus, by the stagnation it cre- 
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ates, gives new strength to the demand 
for more thoroughgoing socialism. The 
line of cost is the line of bankruptcy, and 
the state must soon take over any indus- 
try or enterprise that must face unex- 
pected costs but cannot retain extra gains. 
We cannot get free trade through low 
tariffs, cheap food through low railroad 
rates, lower house rents by reducing the 
price of street-car transportation, nor can 
we get natural low prices through state 
control of particular industries. 

“While monopoly cannot be prevented, 
its amount can be reduced by the in- 
creased power of substitution which im- 
provements bring. The gains of monop- 
oly are temporary, due to sudden in- 
creases of productive power. But each 
generation will see its sphere reduced, for 
the power of substitution constantly 
works against monopolies, as it works 
adversely to rent, profits and interest. 
Wages will gain what these shares lose, 
and will in each generation form a larger 
part of the price of commodities. 

“Thus far improvements in distribution 
have been effected by the slow diffusion 
of income and intelligence that follows 
the general uplift of mankind. Much 
more is to be gained by a redis- 
tribution of population so that the 
national resources will be better util- 
ized than by any scheme for the force- 
ful alteration of prices, or the redistribu- 
tion of property. The real remedy for 
a bad distribution of wealth is more capi- 
tal to develop our unused resources. We 
should have double the amount of capi- 
tal invested in railroads and even more 
in our industries. The rate of return on 
capital that secures progress through new 
investments must be higher than the rate 
of return that preserves capital. 

“The redistribution of population fol- 
lowing improvements in transportation 
will eradicate what now seems an evil in 
distribution, but which in reality has its 
cause in the present bad location of popu- 
lation and industry. The road to pros- 
perity is not through class conflict, with 
its mulcting of the minority,—it is rather 
in social improvements that take men 
from the margin of production and place 
them in contact with better resources and 
in more favorable situations. Civiliza- 
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tion is a change in conditions, not an in- 
crease in fighting power. It is a move- 
ment from conflict to harmony, from a 
brutalizing environment of individual 
discords to one of peace, sympathy, and 
co-operation. The power that moves the 
race forward is that which brings the 
feelings and interests of men into accord, 
and, taking men from groups with local 
conflicting claims, merges them into a 
solid, unified nation. 

“Only general far-reaching changes 
can give a new environment and free 
mankind from the depressing restraints 
that cause misery and poverty. Two 
plans for the increase of equality are 
open: either there must be a sacrifice of 
those having economic advantages in the 
hope that their loss will be a gain for 
others less advantageously situated, or 
there must be social work on the part of 
those economically favored directed to- 
wards a change in the conditions under 
which the poor live. Both plans have a 
morality, but one is the primitive moral- 
ity of sacrifice, while the other is the 
economic morality of work. Both take 
income from the well-to-do; the one gives 
it to the poor to use as they will; the 
other takes it to improve external con- 
ditions from which all benefit. Primitive 
justice demands the giving up of all we 
have for the poor; economic justice con- 
sists, not in giving up positions of ad- 
vantage, but in creating similar posi- 
tions for other people. It is only the ex- 
tension of opportunity, the growth of effi- 
ciency, the spread of knowledge and the 
increase of health that can cause poverty 
to disappear and give a secure income to 
every family. 

“A program of social improvement 
thus demands work, not sacrifice. Wages 
should be raised, not by giving income 
to workers in poor situations, but by 
moving them to positions of advantage in 
other localities and industries. Social 
work consists in moving people from the 
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margin instead of aiding them at the 
margin. It takes men from places where 
poverty and disease oppress them and 
gives them the full advantage of a better 
position. It gives to the city worker the 
room, the air, the light and the water 
that the country worker has, but without 
his inefficiency and isolation. It gives 
more working years and more working 
days in each year, with more zeal and 
vitality in each working day. Health 
makes work pleasant, and pleasant work 
becomes efficient work when the environ- 
ment stimulates men’s powers to the full. 
Poor land must be made good land; des- 
ert land must be made to yield a gener- 
ous return; the uplands must be turned 
into forests so as to protect the richer 
lands of the valleys; the unskilled worker 
must be transformed into an efficient citi- 
zen; the irregular trades into which mar- 
ginal men flock must be so safeguarded 
that they will stimulate and elevate the 
worker instead of lowering his life and 
vitality. Children must be kept from 
work and women must have shorter 
hours and better conditions. Men can 
thus be moved from the margin and an 
equality secured through the more gen- 
erous return which the new situations 
give. By these means the incomes and 
personal efforts of those favorably situ- 
ated can reduce the evils of poverty with- 
out the destruction of the advantages 
upon which their welfare and the prog- 
ress of society depend. 

“The nation can gain economic equal- 
ity by moving forward; it can regain 
primitive equality by a reassertion of cost 
standards. A clear perception of this 
contrast will do much to free the Ameri- 
can people from the difficulties of their 
present situation. We cannot compro- 
mise between opposing programs for 
social betterment. We must do more 
work for others or suffer severe losses at 
their hands.” 
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Juvenile Court Laws 


Bernard Flexner 


Louisville, Hy. 


All juvenile court legislation rests 
upon the fundamental principle that the 
proceedings involving the child are not 
for the purpose of punishment, but for 
the purpose of caring for and disciplin- 
ing the child. Judged, however, by the 
practice in the court room, it must unfor- 
tunately be admitted that there exists 
among juvenile court judges and work- 
ers, a marked difference of opinion as to 
the real nature of the proceeding itself. 
We find on the one hand, the child 
brought into court, charged substantially: 
as in an indictment with a violation of the 
criminal law. The charge against the 
child is one of the long list of crimes in- 
terdicted by statute. The child is put 
upon his oath; he is arraigned; he is re- 
quired to plead guilty or not guilty; he 
is confronted by his accusers and the 
witnesses against him; and finally, he is 
found guilty or not guilty as the case 
may be. Every detail, in short, of the 
criminal law is used against him as it is 
against the adult. The fact that the 
judgment is worked out through methods 
other than those used in the criminal 
courts does not affect the statement here 
made. The proceedings are criminal; 
the child is tried as a criminal; he comes 
into court and leaves it with a feeling 
that the whole power of the state is 
arrayed against him. 

As opposed to this Teo we find 
courts following more or less closely the 
rules of practice indicated both by the let- 
ter and spirit of the later juvenile court 
laws. Fortunately courts of last resort, 
whenever they have had these later ju- 
venile court laws before them, have held 
that the proceedings are not criminal; 
that the strict technical interpretation of 
the criminal law is not contemplated ; but 
that the power exercised by the court is a 
branch of the power exercised from the 
earliest times by the court of chancery 
with reference to the dependent child. In 
endeavoring to solve the problem the 
juvenile court judge has merely called to 
his aid modern philanthropy. 
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The one new note is the treatment of 
the delinquent child; the child, who in the 
language of the criminal law, has com- 
mitted a crime. Obviously, if the impor- 
tant consideration is not the question of 
punishing the child for doing a specific 
act, but rather the treatment of the child 
with reference to its welfare, there is no 
valid reason for any different practice in 
the two cases of a dependent or a delin- 
quent child. In emphasizing the differ- 
ence between the rigid and_ technical 
criminal procedure on the one hand, and 
the more flexible rules contemplated by 
the later juvenile court laws on the other 
hand, I would not be understood as in- 
sisting upon a procedure so arbitrary and 
loose as to call down upon the judge and 
the court the just criticism that is sure 
to follow. The whole movement has suf- 
fered deeply enough, among other things 
from spectacular, arbitrary and loose 
court room practice. I am urging rather 
a sounder, saner conception of the 
thought underlying the whole movement ; 
a better, more conservative understand- 
ing, not only of the real nature of the 
proceeding itself but of the historical 
value of the movement as well. 

The new juvenile court law of Ken- 
tucky has this thought written into it 
somewhat more fully than it is found in 
any other law. Section 18 of the law 
provides: 

This act shall be liberally construed, to 
the end that its purpose may be carried out, 
to-wit: That the child may be cared for as 
would be done by a court of chancery and 
that it may be trained and _ disciplined; 
that the care, supervision and discipline 
of the child shall approximate as nearly as 
may be that which should be given by its 
parents. The proceedings involving the 
child shall not be deemed to be criminal pro- 
ceedings and the child shall not be consid- 


ered as a criminal, but as a child in need 
of aid, encouragement and guidance. 


The manifest intention as expressed in 
this section is to clear up absolutely the 
misconception as to the character of the 
proceeding itself, and further to empha- 
size that part of the court’s work that 
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has regard for the care and training of 
the child. It must follow if this concep- 
tion of the law is sound, that the pro- 
ceeding in court loses in significance; 
it becomes, as indeed it should become, a 
mere incident on the road to reach the 
real'trouble. 

So far as the court itself is concerned, 
the Kentucky law does not differ in many 
particulars from the later Illinois law; 
in fact it draws heavily on it, omitting 
provisions not suited to local conditions ; 


and adding to it in specific terms cer- . 


tain powers, which juvenile court judges 
have been exercising. 


For the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not any child brought into court is in 
normal health, the court may order a phy- 
sical examination of the child with the con- 
sent of the child’s parent or custodian. 

The court, as part of its judgment, may 
compel a delinquent child to make restitu- 
tion or reparation to any person injured by 
the child. 

The court likewise may inquire into the 
ability of a parent to support its child and 
may order such parent to contribute towards 
the support of the child, a reasonable sum. 
Upon failure to pay such sum, the court may 
enforce its orders in any way in which a 
court of equity may enforce its orders. 

In cities of the first and second classes 
a detention home is provided for, where the 
child may be detained pending its first 
hearing, or to which it may be committed 
for a short period after the hearing. This 
home must be arranged, furnished and con- 
ducted as a home and school, and the super- 
intendent or matron must be competent to 
instruct children in the common school 
branches. 

The law applies to male children seven- 
teen years of age or under and to female 
children eighteen years of age or under, 


The objection that this age limit is too 
high, is met by the provision which per- 
mits the court in its discretion, in any 
case of a delinquent child, to permit pro- 
ceedings against such child in accordance 
with the laws governing the commission 
of crimes. 

In certain particulars the law differs 
from other laws. 

The expenses of the court are paid by 
a tax levied by both the county and the 
city. As the assessment of property in- 
creases, the amount realized for the pur- 
poses of the court increases automatical- 
ly. Heretofore, the court has been seri- 
ously hampered because of insufficient 
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funds and unfortunately, has had to rely 
upon aid from private sources in carry- 
ing on part of the routine work of the 
court. The number of paid probation 
officers, heretofore wholly -inadequate, 
will be increased. 

The law provides definitely for a com- 
prehensive plan regarding the probation 
office and the work to be carried on by 
the probation officers. Following cer- 
tain suggestions made by the State Pro- 
bation Commission of New York in its 
preliminary report, the duties of the pro- 
bation officer as bearing upon the court 
and the probationer are pointed out with 
considerable particularity. It is hoped 


‘that in this way it will be possible to 


gather in time definite data upon the 
whole subject of probation that may be 
of more comparative value in studying 
the subject than many of the statistics 
now available. Some of these provisions 
are: 


The court appoints both paid and volun- 
teer probation officers; the number of paid 
officers will be limited by the amount of 
money available for this part of the work. 
The maximum salary of the chief probation 
officer is fixed at $2,400 a year; that of the 
first assistant at $1,200 and other assistants 
at $700 a year. 

Upon the filing of a petition the probation 
officer must make a thorough investigation 
not only into the nature of the specific act 
complained of but into any and all circum- 
stances surrounding the child, which may in 
any way throw light upon the future care 
and guidance which should be given it. This 
investigation must include an inquiry into 
its exact age, school record and everything 
pertaining to its life and character, and 
must include further an inquiry into the 
home conditions, life and character of its 
parents, guardian or custodian. The result 
of this inquiry must be presented in writ- 
ing to the judge previous to the hearing, 
and becomes part of the record of the case, 

The probation officer making the investi- 
gation must be present in court to repre- 
sent the child when the case is heard, and 
to advise with the court as to the proper 
disposition of the child. 

All probation officers are required to re- 
port as ordered, to the chief probation officer 
and to the court with reference to the con- 
dition and conduct of children placed on 
probation to them, and as far as practicable 


by friendly advice and admonition and by’ 


the exercise of interest and concern in their 


welfare to aid and encourage the probation-, 


ers to keep the terms of their probation. 
Probation officers are prohibited from 


divulging to any person other than to the: 
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court or to the Advisory Board of the court 
without the consent of the judge, any facts 
or information obtained in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The chief probation officer is responsible 
for all investigations made, and it is his 
duty to direct the work of all probation 
‘officers whether paid or volunteers. . He is 
required to visit all children under the care 
of the court, unless excused by the court, 
at least twice a year, and to preserve for 
use in the court and probation office com- 
plete records of the subsequent conduct of 
the probationer. 

Upon the termination of the probation 
period, the probation officer must report the 
fact to the court, giving an account of the 
conduct of the probationer during the per- 
iod of probation, and the court may there- 
upon discharge the probationer or extend 
the probation period as circumstances re- 
quire. 


It will be seen that emphasis is laid in 
the law itself on the value of reaching 
the cause back of the appearance of the 
child in court, and on a close, personal 
relation between the probationer and the 
officer that will make it possible to work 
out definite constructive results. Such 
a plan naturally contemplates in any case 
justifying probation at all, a period of 
probationary oversight somewhat more 
extended than seems to have been the 
practice in other courts. The law does 
not fix a minimum period of- probation. 
It was deemed best to leave this to be 
determined finally by the judge, chief 
probation officer and the probation officer 
having personal oversight of the child. 
Thus the probation office becomes not 
only a necessary and intimate part but a 
most significant part of the court. It is 
in the probation office that the church, 
the school, the club and in short, every 
agency of preventive philanthropy is 
brought into touch with the court in the 
real work before it, namely: in teaching, 
caring for and upbuilding the child. 
Such a probation office as is here con- 
templated, must be closely knit, well or- 
ganized, capable of making a complete 
investigation of all the facts, so as to aid 
the judge in reaching a wise conclusion, 
and likewise competent to carry out in 
an efficient way, the judgment of the 
court. It should be further a probation 
office that knows the difference between 
a case that ought to reach the court and 
one that ought not; that will not permit 
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the court to be used as a clearing house 
for neighborhood quarrels; that without 
doing violence to the law will persistently 
set its face against dragging children into 
court when there is no need for it, but 
that outside the court, will undertake to 
correct the conditions that cry out for 
correction. It must be in short a proba- 
tion office that will take credit to itself, 
not in the number of children that have 
been brought into court, but rather in 
the number that have been kept out of 
it. 

The judge is empowered to appoint an 
advisory board of not less than six nor 
more than ten persons. This board is 
given the right of visitation over institu- 
tions receiving children committed by the 
court. It is charged further with the 
duty of advising with and recommending 
to the court any needful measure in the 
interest of the work. This board does its 
work through committees made up of 
members of the board and persons out- 
side it. Thus, the committee on proba- 
tion officers recommends to the court 
suitable persons to act as officers. The 
employment committee will establish in 
connection with the probation office an 
employment bureau for children and dif- 
ferent committees will care for other de- 
tails of the work. 

‘The persistent truant is the incipient 
delinquent. Recognizing this, and the 
further fact that truancy is often merely 
the evidence of a condition for which the 
child is not responsible, but for which its 
parent is answerable, the new truant law 
of Kentucky vests in the juvenile court, 
jurisdiction over both the truant and the 
parent. We have, therefore, in the juve- 
nile court power to compel the child to 
attend school, and further power to make 
such orders as are necessary to make the 
parent keep the child at school. 


The law applies to children in proper 
physical or mental condition between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years inclusive; 
such children must attend some public, pri- 
vate or parochial school, each school year 
for a full term. The law exempts such chil- 
dren who are being taught at home in such 
branches as are taught in the public schools 
and those who have prior to fourteen ac- 
quired the common school branches. For 
the purpose of ascertaining these facts the 
judge may order any child to submit to an 
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examination given by the city superintend- 
ent of the public schools. 

A passport, a verified baptismal certificate, 
a duly attested birth certificate, or certified 
copy under oath of a record of a family 
Bible or other religious record, shall be pro- 
duced as proof of age. In case such certifi- 
cates or records cannot be secured, upon 
proof of such fact the record of age stated 
in the first school enrollment to be found 
shall be considered as evidence. 

The law provides a fine and imprisonment 
in the case of any parent who makes a false 
statement concerning the age of the child, 
or the time the child has attended school. 

The truant officers are appointed by the 
Board of Education and are under the di- 
rect supervision and control of the superin- 
tendents of the schools. During the month 
of August in each year (which is the month 
preceding the opening of school) the super- 
intendent is required to furnish to the prin- 
cipal of each school a list taken from the 
last census of children, of all children of 
compulsory school age who by law are re- 
quired to attend such school; such list to be 
alphabetically arranged and to contain the 
name, date and place of birth of each child, 
the name, address and occupation of such 
child’s parent, guardian or custodian. The 
principal of each school is required to re- 
port by Saturday of each week to the su- 
perintendent of public schools the name and 
address of each child who has been absent 
from school without lawful excuse or who 
is persistently truant from school, together 
with the name of such child’s parent, guard- 
ian or custodian. Immediately upon receiv- 
ing such report the superintendent is re- 
quired to have the truant officers examine 
into such cases of absence or truancy, and 
to take any and all steps necessary to com- 
pel such child to attend school. Truant of- 
ficers are likewise compelled to report week- 
ly all cases of truancy submitted to them. 
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The steps taken by the truant officer to com- 
pel the attendance of the child at school are: 
to give written notice to the parent, guard- 
ian or custodian, that the attendance of such 
child is required at school; if within five 
days from the date of such notice the par- 
ent, guardian or custodian does not compel 
the child to attend school, the truant officer 
is required to proceed against such child 
in the juvenile court under the juvenile 
court law as a delinquent child, and in the 
same court against the parent, guardian or 
custodian under the adult responsibility law 
for contributing to the condition which ren- 
ders the child a delinquent child. 


For the purpose of enabling the court 
to carry out its judgment more effectively 
boards of education are authorized and 
empowered to establish truant schools. 
The provisions of the law as to parental 
or truant schools follow more or less 
closely the statute of Illinois with refer- 
ence to such schools; and permits the 
court to allow a child committed to such 
school, to return home upon probation, 
subject to the friendly visitation and su- 
pervision of a probation officer of the ju- 
venile court, and subject at any time to be 
returned to such school, if in the opinion 
of the juvenile court the probationer has 
violated the terms and conditions of his 
probation. 

The juvenile court laws of Kentucky 
embrace, therefore, not only the two laws 
considered here but the adult responsi- 
bility law as well, the essential features 
of which have been explained heretofore 
in this journal. 


The Business of Play 


Lee F. Hanmer 


Field Secretary, Playground Association of America 


[Mr. Hanmer, who has been dubbed “‘ The Play Drummer” by the newspapers, has 
just completed a trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the interests of playground 


extension.] 


“When the public schools close for the 
vacation my business begins to pick up.” 
This statement was recently made at a 
playground meeting by the judge of the 
juvenile court in a leading western city. 
At a similar meeting in another city the 
following testimony was also given by a 
juvenile court judge: 


About five months ago the physical direct- 
or of our Y. M. C. A. undertook to provide 
organized games and athletics for the boys 
in my district. The gymnasium of a club 
house in that neighborhood was secured for 
certain afternoons and evenings, a vacant 
lot was fitted up as an athletic field and 
playground, and the boys were organized 
into teams and clubs. Meetings and prac- 
tice hours were scheduled and tournaments 
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arranged. During the five months that this 
work has been in progress the business of 
my court has decreased seventy-five per 
cent. 

These instances are given to illustrate 
the fact that the need of organized play 
is being recognized and the remedy ap- 
plied in the cities of the West as well as 
in the East. . 

A city superintendent of schools stated 
at one of our meetings that it took several 
weeks of hard work every fall to bring 
discipline in the schools up to the point 
where it was at the close of school in the 
spring. He suggested supervised play- 
‘grounds as a remedy. ° 

Cities are coming to realize that it does 
not pay to turn the boys and girls loose, 
not only for the summer, but even after 
school hours and on Saturdays, with no 
place for play except the streets, alleys, 
railroad yards, docks, ete—places in 
which, in most cities, they are forbidden 
to play. Dr. Gulick stated the situation 
pretty fairly when he said, “When a mu- 
nicipality makes it illegal to play in the 
streets, it should provide places where 
play will not only be lawful but will be 
encouraged.” 

The average city child looks upon all 
out-of-doors as the enemy’s country, and 
therefore abuses the privileges and bless- 
ings that he has never been taught to use. 
When he learns that out-of-doors belongs 
to the crowd and to him as a member of 
that crowd, his attitude is likely to change 
and he to become a partner instead of a 
competitor. The boy who plays a game 
with the policeman by seeing how far he 
can get into mischief and not get caught 
is not likely to hesitate to play the same 
game on a larger scale with the officers 
of the law when he comes to be a man. 

This, however, is the preventive side 
of playgrounds only. There is a positive 
side also that is coming to be recognized 
these days, and it stands for education 
and morality; for the formation of good 
habits and the development of character ; 
and makes for citizenship of a higher 
order. 

People are in some ways finding this 
out, and that is why sixty-six cities con- 

_ ducted playgrounds last summer, and 216 
are seriously considering the matter for 
the summer of 1908. 
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The seed sown at the Playground Con- 
gress in Chicago last spring is already 
bearing fruit, and the indications are that 
the congress which is to be held in New 
York city September 8-12, will produce a 
crop unparalleled in the history of any 
department of social work. 

People have been hearing about play- 
grounds and reading of the good work 
that they are doing, and those who are 
public spirited and progressive are anx- 
ious to know more about plans of organ- 
ization and administration. It requires 
only a visit by some one in touch with 
the general movement, or attendance at 
a convention of playground workers, to 
bring about definite action. It was for 
the purpose of meeting this need—and 
enlarging the need—that the Playground 
Association of America was organized. 
Its aim is to serve as a clearing house 
for playground information. 

The agencies by which playgrounds are 
started and maintained are as varied as 
the conditions in the different cities. In 
one city a woman’s club will rent or bor- 
row a site, provide the equipment neces- 
sary, employ a supervisos, and conduct a 
In another city the 
work—or play—will be started by the 
Y. Me Gn Aly orsa civic, improvement 
league, or a public education association, 
or a city club, or a playground associa- 
tion. Sometimes the beginning is made 
by the Park Board, or the School Board, 
or a playground commission. The tend- 
ency is for the playgrounds to pass more 
and more under the direct control of . 
the city. The important thing is to get 
them started under proper supervision. 
The best argument for playgrounds is a 
playground well conducted for a season. 

In one city a woman’s club has worked 
for three years trying to get the city au- 
thorities to make an appropriation for 
playgrounds. They did not start the 
work themselves for fear that they would 
thus establish a precedent that would 
make it difficult to get municipal support 
for playgrounds later. If they had start- 
ed and successfully conducted a_play- 
ground the first year that they began agi- 
tating the matter, it is probable that by 
this time the city would have been supply- 
ing the funds. They were surprised to 
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find that this was the method by which 
the majority of playgrounds have been 
established. 

To provide space and equipment only, 
as some cities have unfortunately done, 
does not meet the need. Supervision is 
absolutely essential, and it must be super- 
vision of the right sort. One director put 
it well when he said that for his helpers 
he wanted “men that are so manly and 
women that are so womanly that their 
manliness and womanliness will rub off 
on the boys and girls and help them to 
become of the same sort.” 

There was a time when play was 
looked upon as a mere pastime, in the 
same class with idleness, directly op- 
‘posed to anything productive of perma- 
nent good. Now the physical, educa- 
tional, and moral values of play and 
games are coming to be appreciated, and 
the small cities as well as the large are 
providing supervised playgrounds. The 
movement is not local or sectional. From 
cities of the north, south, east, and west 
come requests for information and ad- 
vice, and offers of positions for men and 
women who have training and experience 
in this work. 

The supply of trained playground 
teachers is woefully limited, just at the 
time when they are specially needed—the 
time when playgrounds are “on trial”— 
in many cities. To meet this demand 
the Playground Association has appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare courses of in- 
struction on playground organization and 
administration to be sent to all normal 
schools and colleges in the country. 
Where this subject has been presented 
to normal schools, and the extent of the 
movement described, there has been a 
ready response and requests for sugges- 
tions of courses of instruction that may 
be given. 

The fact that in the future supervised 
playgrounds are to be conducted, not 
only during the summer vacation but 
also after school hours and on Saturdays 
during the whole year, makes it evident 
that a knowledge of playground work 
must be a part of the public school teach- 
er’s equipment. Those who provide 
themselves with such equipment will 
thereby be able to materially increase 
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their income, and will at the same time 
come into a kind of relation with the 
boys and girls that will help to solve 
many of the difficult problems of school 
discipline. 

The indications are that the time is 
nearly past when school boards will take 
the position that one did in a city recent- 
ly visited. A committee from the Wom- 
an’s Club applied to the board for permis- 
sion to use a school yard as a public play- 
ground under their supervision during 
the summer vacation. The board dis- 
cussed the application at length and re- 
fused to grant the request on the ground 
that school property could be used only 
for “educational purposes.” 

The experience of some of our older 
cities in being forced by conditions of 
congestion to purchase sites for play- 
grounds at enormous expense, is being 
heeded by the rapidly growing cities of 
the West and space is being set aside for 
this purpose before it is too late. An in- 
dication of the tendency in this direction 
is illustrated by a bill that passed the 
Legislature of the state of Washington 
last year but was afterwards vetoed by 
the governor. It provided that in all 
additions to cities of 10,000 inhabitants 
or more one tenth of the area, exclusive 
of streets, should be set aside for parks 
and playgrounds. This idea coincides 
splendidly with the present widespread 
interest in city planning. Cities are dis- 
covering that they cannot afford to go 
on growing in a haphazard way, and 
some day be obliged to tear down and 
build over at enormous expense, and 
then have only a makeshift at best. In- 
stead they are employing experts to lay 
out a plan for ultimate development. 
Happily for the boys and girls, and for 
the public welfare too, most of our lead- 
ing landscape architects appreciate the 
necessity of providing playgrounds as 
well as parks and boulevards. 

Probably the greatest advance that is 
being made along: this line is in a larger 
use of school buildings and grounds. 
School boards are coming to realize that 
it is not good business to have a great 
educational plant, costing thousands of 
dollars, in use only five hours of the day 
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for five days of the week during nine 
months of the year. 

The rooms are being used for evening 
‘classes and social centers, and teachers 
are being assigned to the grounds after 
school hours, on Saturdays, and during 
the summer vacation. Thus boys and 
girls are allowed to use the playgrounds 
instead of being driven off into the streets 
by the janitor as soon as school is dis- 
missed. Several boards have gone a 
‘step further and adopted the policy of 
purchasing only such new sites as have 
sufficient space for play, and also of se- 
curing additional space where possible 
in the case of old sites that have no play- 
grounds. 

In one city recently visited the authori- 
ties declared that there was no need of 
giving special attention to play in their 
city because every school had a good 
playground and the city had a mile of 
splendid bathing beach. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that the children were 
not allowed to play on the school grounds 
after school hours, nor during holidays, 
and that the bathing beach offered no op- 
portunity for use by those not provided 
with bathing suits. The mayor admitted 
that many of the children could not af- 
ford to own or rent suits. ‘These facts, 
together with a presentation of the ad- 
vantages of supervised play, readily 
brought about a change of attitude. 

The important place that playgrounds 
are being given in civic affairs is well il- 
lustrated in San Francisco. In spite of 
their enormous financial burdens in re- 
building their city, they have voted a 
bond issue of $741,000 for the purchase 
of playground sites, and on May 20 an 
appropriation of $20,000 was made for 
this year’s running expenses. A _ play- 
ground commission of seven members 
has been appointed which will annually 
present its budget, get its appropriation, 
and carry on its work just as definitely as 
any other department of the city admin- 
istration. Also games and athletics for 
the schoolboys are being formally organ- 
ized with the approval and co-operation 
of the school board. 

In Los Angeles a public recreation 
building is being erected by the Play- 
ground Commission at a cost of $50,000. 
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The city’s appropriation last year for the 
support of the playgrounds was $40,000. 
A plan of resident supervisors is being 
worked out successfully in that city. A 
residence is provided on each playground 
for the supervisor in charge, thus mak- 
ing it possible for him to become a real 
part of the community in which he works. 
At a recent exhibition at one of these 
grounds the police were utterly unable 
to control the spectators and keep the 
playing space clear. The supervisor 
came to the rescue with his megaphone, 
and had no difficulty in clearing the field 
and restoring order. They were willing 
to respect his wishes because he was one 
of them and the playground was their 
property and the children playing there 
were their children. : 

The playground must provide inter- 
esting activities. Mr. De Groot of the 
Chicago playgrounds recently said: “I 
doubt if we can ever build playgrounds 
that will be one-half as attractive to the 
boys as the streets, alleys, railroad yards, 
and docks, teeming as they do with hu- 
man interest and offering to the boys all 
the materials that they need for play, 
and quite contrary to our supposition 
they ask for nothing better.” If we hope 
to get the children to use those places 
that are set aside and labeled “public 
playgrounds” we must see to it that ac- 
tivities are offered there that make these 
places attractive, that is, there must be 
“something doing” every minute of the 
time while these playgrounds are open, 
and this can be accomplished only by 
placing them in charge of men and wo- 
men who understand boys and girls and 
who have a knowledge of the different 
kinds of games and activities that appeal 
to children of different ages 

Proper supervision is the key to suc- 
cess. Play in itself is neither good nor 
bad, but the mutual relationships involvy- 
ed in play have an influence that may 
be for good or may be for evil. There- 
fore we must have play under right con- 
ditions, and the city streets are not likely 
to furnish such conditions, nor is the 
freedom of the country sure to do so. 
The properly supervised playground 
seems to be the solution of the problem. 
We do not want supervision that restricts 
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and robs play of its spontaneity but the 
kind that so regulates and controls that 
there shall be the greatest possible free- 
dom for all. Freedom is essential to 
play. In this connection a recent expres- 
sion by Edward T. Devine is significant: 
“Growth comes when there is freest 
choice.” | 

The need of well conducted play- 
grounds in any community is well illus- 
trated by an instance that recently came 
to my attention. A boy was arrested for 
stealing apples. The judge of the juve- 
nile court turned him over to the proba- 
tion officer who took occasion as soon as 
they were alone to have a heart to heart 
talk with him. “Now Jack,” she said, 
“T want you to tell me how you came to 
get into this trouble. Is it true that you 
like apples so very well that, if you can’t 
get them in any other way, you just have 
to steal them? Is it your love for apples 
that is the cause of all this?” Jack look- 
ed somewhat confused and_ surprised. 
He had never thought of it in this light 
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before. Then hanging his head in em- 
barrassment he said, “No, ma’am, but 
it is such fun to have them chase me.” 
What that boy wanted was a game, not 
apples, and the city is not looking out 
for its own welfare that does not provide 
him a means of having his game in a 
good, wholesome way, instead of forcing 
him to have it under conditions that are 
paving the way for greater offenses 
against the community when he comes 
to be a man. 

“Tf you take care of the pennies the 
dollars will take care of themselves,” is 
an adage familiar to us all. It is the 
motto for thrift and commercialism. The 
new spirit of humanity and social ser- 
vice is revising it now to read, “Take 
care of the boys and girls and the wel- 
fare of society will be insured.” 

There are evidences that the cities of 
our country are looking to supervised 
playgrounds as a means of doing just 
this thing. 


The Playground Association in Philadelphia 
Ethel McNenzie 


Philadelphia is one of the American 
cities where there is a need for play- 
ground space. With the exception of 
Fairmount Park lying well within the 
city, there are only some few squares 
affording excellent examples of the effi- 
cacy of the small boy’s desire to “keep 
off the grass.” Some years ago the Starr 
Center Settlement opened a small play- 
ground in one of the most congested dis- 
tricts. This playground, maintained en- 
tirely on a philanthropic basis, was quite 
unable to hold the children who daily 
came to play. 

Interesting is the experience of Dr. 
and Mrs. Talcott Williams, who had been 
annoyed by a gang of boys frequenting 
an alley in the back of their premises. 
They decided to put a few swings in 
their yard and ask the children in to 
play. The effect was instantaneous. In- 
stead of being tormented, they immedi- 
ately passed under the patronage and 
protecticn of the small boy. 


A definite organization for the chil- 
dren’s play was first discussed informally 
by Lucien Hugh Alexander, George W. 
Orton and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 

It was decided that for any movement 
on behalf of the children of the city to 
be a success, it would be necessary to 
interest the heads of the Philadelphia 
school system. The matter was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Brumbaugh, the superin- 
tendent of education, and William 
A. Stecher, the director of physical 
education, while the head of the parochial 
schools, Rev. Father McDevitt, with the 
endorsement of Archbishop Ryan, heart- 
ily entered into the spirit of the move- 
ment. Dr. Brumbaugh was elected presi- 
dent, Father McDevitt, vice-president, 
and their active work together represents 
for the first time in Philadelphia the 
genuine co-operation of these two great 
school systems. 

Letters and circulars were sent out to 
leading citizens; a conference was held, 
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in a short time a consti- 
tution was adopted, and 
the Playground Associa- 
tion became an active or- 
ganization. In previous 
years the Board of Edu- 
cation had allowed some 
of the school yards to be 
used during the summer 
as recreation grounds, 
but insufficient funds 
curtailed even this. 

The necessity for rais- 
ing money was apparent, 
and it was suggested that 
a tag-day should be 
adopted—a day when 
the whole city should be 
given over to the chil- 
dren and the playground, 
thus awakening the pub- 
lic to an understanding 
of the movement. 

A million tags were distributed by vari- 
ous committees among the schools, stores, 
hotels and business houses, to be sold to 
the citizens at whatever price they wished. 
The city was well canvassed, and posters 
were placed in available windows. The 
evening previous to tag day, a mass meet- 
ing was held in the Academy of Music. 
The mayor presided, and went on record 
in a speech, giving his enthusiastic sup- 
port to the movement. Other spirited 
talks were given by Dr. Talcott Will- 
iams, Rey. Father McDevitt, by the 
president, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
while Graham Romeyn Taylor of Chi- 
cago described the playground and rec- 
reation center system in that city. But 
with all this, and despite the daily no- 
tices in the papers, tag day came as a 
great surprise. 

The business man hurrying in on the 
train early in the morning was attacked 
by vigilant tag sellers in the station; the 
elevator-boy, in his office building, had 
the same morning greeting for him. At 
his lunch hour pretty girls besieged him 
in the restaurant—even at his dinner at 
night, his knives and forks were tagged. 
Policemen, motormen, children, shoppers, 
rich and poor alike, all were tagged. On 
a bench in a park sat a dejected looking 
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fellow, hatless and col- 
larless, but a tag flutter- 
ed from his coat. Down 
in a dark slum street a 
crippled little pickaninny 
sat on a curb and boast- 
ed that he’d “done buyed 
dis here ’stead o’ gettin’ 
a stick o’ speahmint.” 
Even the dogs trotted 
round the streets with 
a humorous wag to their 
tails and a betagged col- 
lar. The mayor was be- 
sieged all day, but every 
time he was a willing 
buyer. Before a fashion- 
able women’s tea room 
an over-dressed woman 
stepped from an auto- 
mobile. ‘Nothing but 
tags, tags!’ she ejacu- 
lated, angrily, as she 
flounced back into her car, dodging 
the taggers. Two young women were 
assigned to a popular down town 
restaurant at the lunch hour, and relate 
some interesting observations on mascu- 
line nature. One insisted that the other 
being a married woman should take the 
men’s entrance, so, brave in the confi- 
dence of six months’ knowledge of the 
stronger sex, she timidly raised her voice 
as the hungry men rushed by, intent on 
the meal before them. It was dishearten- 
ing, until the music began, and then the 
change jingled so jovially that the page- 
boy remarked, “We are side-tracked to- 
day.” The men coming from their meal, 
well fed and comfortable, were much 
more disposed to give. One bluff old 
westerner stopped and bought a tag for 
a dollar, asking slyly if it would be pinned 
on by a pretty girl—and on one being 
promptly fastened to his coat, he pulled 
out another dollar, “For my wife,’ he 
said, “and I'll tell her it was pinned on 
by the second prettiest girl in the world.” 
A flashy individual lingered a long 
time before the little table, and failing to 
get a response to his admiring glances, 
bought a tag for five cents. “The women 
are stingy,” said the girl at the other en- 
trance, when they compared notes. “TI 
only made a dollar and five cents; and 
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your’ “Nine dollars,” said the weary 
little bride, “but how glad I am I had 
my brown veil with me.” 

At the headquarters on Broad street 
where an empty store had been loaned 
for the day, the committee was kept busy 
giving out tags to the relays of boys. 
Official taggers wore a ribbon marked, 

*“Don’t tease,” but early in the morning 
it was discovered that newsboys had 
bought tags at a cent each, and were re- 
selling them for larger sums. Some of 
these embryo capitalists even maintained 
that their dishonesty was but a sound 
business procedure, while others, a prey 
to their baser passions, fell into the 
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clutches of the hokey-pokey man, who 
was not slow to take advantage of the 
prevalence of pennies. The experience 


- gained in this first trial of the plan will 


enable all such abuses to be avoided on 
future annual tag days. 

Twenty thousand dollars in cash was 
raised. But there was even a greater con- 
tribution made to the children of Phila- 
delphia than the pennies which dropped 
into these little boxes. The whole com- 
munity was awakened in one day to the 
needs of the city’s children, and the 
dreamer already sees before him a better 
and stronger generation, with the right 
to play and the heart to work. 


The Trend of Things 


We are getting old too fast according to 
an address by J. J. Kelso of Toronto, Can- 
ada, on Play and the Play Spirit. Mr. 
Kelso’s paper has been printed in attractive 
pamphlet form. It reviews in a brief, read- 
able style the need for play and play festi- 
vals in Canada on a national scope. Of the 
need for leisure and recreation he writes: 

“Nowadays we are getting to look on the 
sad side of life altogether too much, and we 
ought to keep constantly in mind that man 
needs diversion, needs to forget the cares 
and worries of business life, and if we can- 
not be happy ourselves, if we are too busy 
making money to take time to enjoy life 
let us at least provide the facilities for boys 
and girls to be young while they are young. 

“The whole tendency of modern time 
seems to be to make prematurely old folk of 
our boys and girls. Take our school life: 
children are expected to learn too fast, are 
given a whole lot of lessons to take home 
at night, worrying their little brains, and 
also worrying the life out of their parents 
trying to answer questions that are quite 
beyond them. Many of the nervous diseases 
that people suffer from to-day are due to 
overwork in school and to that senseless 
rush to get an education fast. A father 
told me the other day his daughter, not 
seventeen years of age, had matriculated 
and was ready to enter the university. And 
in all our universities we have boys and 
girls who are mere children, not mature 
enough to get the full benefit of a university 
course.” 
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In his annual address as president of the 
Christian Social Union, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia, points out that 
while his organization has thus far “most 
frequently represented laudable aspirations 
rather than achievement,” it has at least 
made a beginning at the latter, and it sees 


clearly where its work lies as a positive 
factor in social advance. 

“The social problem is upon us,” he says. 
“As one of our church papers has pointed 
out, in the present struggle, which has 
merely commenced, it will be demonstrated 
that the moral and religious forces of so- 
ciety are still potent. The place of the 
church is clearly defined—it must be in the 
forefront of the battle for social righteous- 
ness.” If the command of Christ to love 
our enemies as well as our neighbors were 
fully realized and acted upon by the church, 
it would help to solve “the principal social 
problems of injustice and inequality. The 
evils of child labor, of the congestion of our 
great cities, of immigration, of the race 
problem, of prostitution, of greed and cor- 
ruption, of crime and disease, will disap- 
pear just in proportion as we manifest this 
essentially Christian doctrine.” 

While acknowledging that there is much 
to justify the oft-repeated statement that 
the church has failed in its social mission 
and that it is losing its hold upon the 
masses, Mr. Woodruff warns the church’s 
critics not to overlook the substantial so- 
cial work which it is doing in an ever grow- 
ing number of parishes and through organ- 
ized effort. In an article published in The 
Outlook, Rev. W. D. P. Bliss showed that 
church members form seventy-four per cent 
of more than a thousand social workers 
to whom he sent question blanks, and among 
these the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
most largely represented. In a formal reso- 
lution passed at the last general convention 
this church took a strong stand against 
child-labor—a stand commented upon at the 
time in this magazine—and it has made 
into a permanent body its joint commission 
on the relations of capital and labor. “The 
church as a whole is slowly awakening to 
its opportunities for social work and to its 
duty in the premises. The Christian Social 
Union aims to accelerate that awakening.” 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


CHICAGO’S NEW 
JUVENILE JUDGE 


The circuit judges of Cook county did 
themselves credit and rendered a distinct 
public service by appointing their asso- 
ciate, Merritt W. Pinckney, as judge of 
the juvenile court at Chicago. After 
earning an established reputation as a 
practitioner at the bar, and public con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity on the 
county bench, he was about to serve his 
first term as chancellor, when this ap- 
pointment was thrust upon him unsought. 
While professionally it was no more to 
his advantage than it was to Judge 
Julian W. Mack when he accepted the 
juvenile judgeship instead of an appoint- 
ment to the Appellate Court, Judge 
Pinckney exemplified the high standards 
of public spirit thus set by that eminent 
jurist in promptly accepting the arduous 
position. Moreover, he has announced 
his intention of making a thorough study 
of the procedure of the juvenile court 
and of the human conditions with which 
it deals, before assuming its difficult and 
delicate judicial duties in September. 

The maintenance of the highest per- 
sonal and legal standards in this first 
juvenile court to be established is im- 
portant to the whole movement. Chica- 
go has rendered national service in set- 
ting the right type of conduct, equip- 
‘ment and measures in dealing with the 
complex and serious problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Judge Tuthill’s intense personal inter- 
est in the court, over which he was the 
first to preside, did much to enlist others’ 
Society for Parks and Playgrounds, and 
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with the addition of new members upon 
the board of directors, the Parks and 
interest and aid in winning popular favor 
for the new court, and in securing the 
building equipment essential to its suc-— 
cess. To him it owes St. Charles School, 
to whose cottages, shops and country life 
delinquent boys are sent instead of being 
imprisoned in the school connected with 
the House of Correction which is Chi- 
cago’s city prison. Judge Mack added 
to the service of the court not only his 
strong grasp of its legal procedure, but 
his expert knowledge of the modern 
child-helping movement, in which he is a 
recognized authority. With a single ex- 
ception, all who are most directly inter- 
ested in the Chicago juvenile court, to- 
gether with the leading newspapers of 
the city, urged the return of Judge Mack 
to its bench, which he declined to con- 
sider. For reasons of its own, the pri- 
vately owned and managed Juvenile 
Court Record was this single exception 
in gratuitously committing al! the other 
people and agencies co-operating with 
the court to an invidious comparison of 
its successive administrations, which was 
as uncalled for as it was unjust and mis- 


leading. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 
FOR NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
Ba SE 


The formation of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association of the City of New 
York is an important move for the in- 
crease and betterment of playground fa- 
cilities in New York. At the annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Parks As- 
sociation arrangements were completed 
for effecting a union with the Brooklyn 
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Playgrounds Association will carry on 
and extend the work of both. 

The Brooklyn society is one of the 
oldest organizations in the country for 
playground work, having been incorpor- 
ated in 1889. It has actively maintained 
a playground under Brooklyn bridge for 
a number of years, and another at Flush- 
ing avenue, Brooklyn, both of which were 
models of the work and widely known. 
The Metropolitan Parks Association was 
organized in 1905 to promote the play- 
ground cause under municipal control. 
It carried on a well planned campaign 
for the Houston street park project, and 
was a leader in the Rockaway park 
movement. 

During the summer a series of vacant 
lot playgrounds will be opened and main- 
tained in various parts of the city. The 
growing custom of enclosing vacant prop- 
erty by advertising fences has cut down 
to a minimum the small available space 
still left for play. Permission to use 
many of these lots has been obtained, 
and eight of them will be opened soon 
with as many more later as funds per- 
mit. The sites chosen are in congested 
regions where opportunities for play do 
not exist except on the streets, and the 
use under leadership of a lot hitherto un- 
available will be a great benefit to the 
children of the neighborhood. 

The new association has been legally 
incorporated and thus will be able to 
receive and administer funds for play- 
ground purposes. An advisory council 
of one hundred is being formed, which 
will hold its first meeting in the fall. The 
officers of the association are: Eugene 
A. Philbin, president; Cass Gilbert, vice- 
president; Lillian D. Wald, second vice- 
president; Howard Bradstreet, secretary 
and acting treasurer. The directors are: 
Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, David Blaustein, 
Gutzon Borglum, Alfred J. Boulton, Gil- 
bert Colgate, Elizabeth B. Curtis, W. C. 
Deming, Mrs. Samuel B. Duryea, Rt. 
Rev. David H. Greer, Luther H. Gulick, 
Florence Kelley, Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 
Frank Lyman, Milo R. Maltbie, Jacob A. 
Riis, William J. Schieffelin, Mortimer 
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SAVINGS BANKS READY 
TO ISSUE INSURANCE 


Who will pay 
your Wages 


h 


when you are 


old and grey ? 


Under the title of Who Will Pay 
Your Wages When You Are Old and 
Gray? the state actuary of Massachu- 
setts announces in an attractively printed 
booklet the entrance of the savings banks 
into the field of life insurance under the 
terms of the state law which has been 
discussed in earlier issues of this journal. 
The first license to establish an insurance 
and annuity department was issued to 
the Whitman Savings Bank on June 18, 
and former Governor Douglas’s Bank, 
the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton, 
will follow suit probably this month. 

Who Will Pay Your Wages, or Three 
Things Necessary as it is called within, 
combines tables of insurance rates and 
amounts with arguments in favor of 
this form of state insurance which should 
make it effective advertising. It opens 
with the following: 


There are three things that every man 1 
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of himself in old age. | 
Stewart L. Woodford. Second:—Save enough money to take care 
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of his family in case he dies. 

Third:—Save enough money to take care 
of himself and family in case he or one of 
the family is sick. 

Savings banks offer means to save 
money for the third of these things a 
man should do, but to save for all three, 
the booklet points out, means buying both 
an insurance and an annuity policy, and 
the only place for wage-earners to get 
such a policy is in the Massachusetts 
savings banks. The argument is well 
rounded out on succeeding pages in 
crisp, one-sentence paragraphs that carry 
their thrifty meaning to the least intelli- 
gent reader: 

Suppose you are twenty-five years old and 
pay to the savings bank $1.30 each month, 
and your neighbor who is the same age 
pays $1.35 each month to the insurance com- 
pany. 

When you reach age sixty-five, you will 
have no more deposits to make. Instead of 
making deposits you will begin to receive 
an annuity of $100. 

While you are enjoying the fruits of your 
saving, your neighbor will still be paying 
$1.35 every month to the insurance company 
and he will have to continue paying this 
amount until he is seventy-five years old. 

Which would you rather be,—your neigh- 
bor or yourself? 

Such a forcible appeal is not limited 
to wage earners. 

The booklet abounds in these “sup- 
poses.” It is sound advertising, so direct 
and compelling that it should, if rightly 
distributed, overcome the apprehension 
that workmen will not take advantage of 
the new insurance. 

Although the act was passed last year, 
the State Department has only recently 
been ready to issue licenses to banks, be- 
cause of the extensive pioneer work done 
by the state actuary, Robertson G. Hunt- 
er, and the state medical director, Dr. 
Horace D.: Arnold. The state plan as 
worked out by Mr. Hunter, who was 
formerly with the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, has met with the ap- 
proval of leading actuaries. The pas- 
sage of the act and the organization of 
the department are chiefly due to Louis 
D. Brandeis of Boston, and this. by the 
way, forms the second large public serv- 
ice performed by Mr. Brandeis within the 
year. He has this to say of it: 


_All indications point to our experiment 
meeting with complete success. Hvery prob- 
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lem seems to be settled, except that which 
only experience must settle, namely, wheth- 
er people can be educated to take the neces- 
sary article which is offered to them on ex- 
ceptionally favorable terms. Considerable 
foundation has already been laid for this 
education, and I believe that it will become 
relatively easy by reason of the old age an- 
nuity feature which the plan introduces. ‘ 
The abuses of the industrial insurance 
companies were much dwelt on in the cam- 
paign for our act and cheaper life insur- 
ance is undoubtedly highly desirable. The 
annuity feature will, I think, become an 
even more important field of work. Our 
plan offers an opportunity of avoiding the 
necessity of either compulsory old age in- 
surance, or old age pensions sustained by 
general taxation. 
. A policy which gives life insurance up to 
the age of sixty-five and thereafter an an- 
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nuity, promises to be very popular. Hith- 
erto no opportunity has existed by which 
working men could supply themselves with 
annuities. Under our savings bank plan, 
life insurance with an annuity provision 
can be had at a cost less than life insurance 
alone has hitherto involved. 

Our aim is to secure for the Massachu- 
setts wage earner voluntary instead of com- 
pulsory old-age insurance; to make the sup- 
erannuated workingman independent  in- 
. stead of dependent; to relieve instead of 
further burdening general taxation. 

A policy combining insurance and an 
annuity may be had at age twenty-one 
for as small a premium as 25 cents a 
month, which provides $111 insurance 
and $22 annuity; and as high as a pre- 
mium of $1.10 a month when the insur- 
ance is $488 and the annuity $98 at the 
same age. Whole life policies range 
from 25 cents monthly premium, carrying 
a policy of $141 at age twenty-one, to 
$1.50, carrying a maximum policy of 
$492 at age thirty-nine. Endowment 
policies payable at age sixty-five, range 
from $128 for a 25 cent monthly premi- 
um, beginning at age twenty-one, to $493 
for $1.45, beginning at age thirty-three. 
Insurance and annuity policies are writ- 
ten from age eighteen to fifty, straight 
life policies from eighteen to sixty, and 
endowment policies from eighteen to 
fifty. 


TO COMBINE 
CHICAGO CHARITIES 


There is a promising prospect of a 
most significant combination of the two 
strongest charity organizations in Chi- 
cago. For thirty-seven years since the 
great fire, the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society has been second only to the 
county as the relieving agency of the 
city. Under the superintendency of 
Sherman C. Kingsley it has in recent 
years greatly developed the democratic 
spirit and constructive method of mod- 
ern charity. The combination of the Re- 
lief and Aid Society and the Bureau of 
Charities has been definitely under con- 
sideration during the past year with 
hearty support from both Mr. Kingsley 
and Mr. Bicknell. The removal of the 
latter to the Red Cross superintendency 
at Washington will not hinder the move- 
ment for amalgamation, for Alexander 
M. Wilson has been chosen to take his 
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place in the superintendency of the Bu-- 


reau of. Charities, and will co-operate 
with Mr. Kingsley in unifying the work 
of both societies until they can be or- 
ganically united. — 

The achievement of this result is prac- 
tically assured by the sentiment favoring 
it, not only in the directing boards of 
both societies but among the people and 
in the public press. This is the more re- 
markable since these two organizations 
so long stood for such distinctly different 
and at times antagonistic types of philan- 
thropy. The establishment of the orig- 
inal Charity Organization Society twen- 
ty-five years ago was against the silent 
protest of the Relief and Aid, and the 
new society was finally absorbed by the 


elder and stronger organization without | 


the principles and methods for which the 
charity organization society stood being 
preserved. Meanwhile ever since the 
rise of the Chicago Bureau of Charities 
the two societies have gradually grown 
into the same spirit and into many of the 


same methods, so that now they are ~ 


scarcely distinguishable in aim, proced- 
ure or result. Each would do what the 
other does if the other were not doing it. 
The bureau has long since recognized the 
necessity of giving relief directly, and 
the Relief and Aid has come to exemplify 
the methods of registration and co-opera- 
tion for which the charity organization 
movement stands. It would likewise 
have districted the city long ago with its 
own offices, had not the district bureaus 
preoccupied the field. The efficiency to 
be gained by unity of administration 


makes overwhelmingly urgent the com- — 
bination of these two great organiza-— 


tions. It will cost no sacrifice of ideal, 
spirit or principle. Happily all the per- 


sonal equations involved are surely to be — 


considered as solvents and not complica- 
tions in the problem of unification. Mr. 
Kingsley has won the confidence and af- 
fection of all his fellow workers by his 


good-fellowship and by the efficiency 


with which he is realizing his constructive 
ideals of the broad philanthropies which 


he is conducting. Mr. Wilson, coming to 
Chicago at Mr. Kingsley’s solicitation’ 


only a year ago, brought to the work of 


the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute the en- 
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thusiasm. of a strorfe manhood, whose 
natural aptitudes for social work were 
informed and disciplined by academic 
culture and the training of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. His success in’ 
this special line of service has marked the 
administrative ability, the organizing ca- 
pacity, the business method, and the 
great-hearted energy and tactful fellow- 
ship which indicate assured success in 


the larger sphere and the delicate work ~ 


which he will assume in the autumn. 


-CHATTANOOGA'’S 


JUVENILE LEAGUE 


The keen interest that some of the 
southern cities are showing in the prob- 
lem of the wayward children is instanced 
by the recent organization in Chatta- 
nooga of an association to carry on that 
work. In its program it has combined 
the movements for playgrounds, a truant 
school, a juvenile court, a juvenile re- 
formatory and parole system under the 
general object of promoting the well be- 
ing of the boys and girls of all races. 
Behind the movement are the city judge, 
the superintendent of schools, the lead- 
ing ministers and priests as well as busi- 
ness men of the city. The movement is 
fortunate in having as secretary and or- 
ganizer, W. H. Sears, a young architect 
who for five years was a settlement work- 
er in New York city, working with the 
gangs on the East Side. The first play- 
ground was opened in one of the most 
congested districts and a system of parole 
which some of the members of the asso- 
ciation have been carrying on in a per- 
sonal way for several months will be in- 
augurated on a permanent basis during 
the summer. 


BEFORE 
AND AFTER 


Cincinnati, June 5.—Twenty thousand 
gallons of milk consigned to Cincinnati 
dealers was made unsalable by Milk In- 
spector Hagen and six assistants here to- 
day, who poured red ink into all he 
found to have been doctored with for- 
maldehyde and other preservatives. The 
shipper was left to do with the carmined 
milk what he pleased.—The American. 


Cincinnati, June 6—The Cincinnati 
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Health Department will no longer use 
red ink to “spike” milk that. has been 
doctored.'!' The red: ink in the milk 
spoiled it for sale to private consumers, 
but Milk Inspector Hagen discovered to- 
day that it is being used for'the manu- 
facture of “strawberry” ice cream.— 
The American. ~' 


An International Fourth of 
/ July 
= Mary Vida Clark 

New York 


The suitable celebration of the Fourth 
of, July has become an increasingly dif- 
ficult problem to American cities. The 
city of Springfield, Mass., has been work- 
ing at this problem for several years, and 
this year arrived at an extremely suc- 
cessful solution, which seems worth call- 
ing to the attention of other cities. 

One of the formulas of Springfield’s 
success appeared to be—so completely to 
occupy the boys and girls as to leave a 
minimum of time for the devastation 
of life, limb and property that inevitably 
results from too much playing with fire. 
A procession of school boys, forming at 
eight o’clock and marching at nine, fol- 
lowed immediately by outdoor singing 
and speech making, a balloon ascension 
at noon to finish off the morning; with 
games and folk dances, athletic contests 
and boat races beginning an hour later 
and lasting until it was time for the even- 
ing band concerts and public fireworks— 
all this gave the boy who was set on blow- 
ing up himself or setting fire to his own 
or his neighbor’s house hard work to 
empty his hands for the works of Satan. 
As a result the fire engines stayed in their 
stations, the doctors took a holiday, and 
the injuries and accidents were almost 
too few and too slight to be worth pub- 
lishing in the Sunday Republican. 

While the astute committee, which had 
the day in eharge, deserves credit for its 
indirect life-saving work, its more sig- 
nificant contribution to the celebration of 
the day was its interesting and noble 
conception of the spirit of nationality 
that our great American holiday might 
be made to evoke and express. For once 
the contribution to. American life made 
by the Pilgrims and the Puritans was put 
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in its place, a large and important one, 
but not the whole, and some other and 
more recent contributions to our civiliza- 
tion were also given a place. 

The various nationalities represented 
in the citizenship of the city were invit- 
ed to join the procession, presenting 
themselves in whatever national aspect 
they might select. Some twelve respond- 
ed, all, in fact, except the Jews who were 
obliged to observe the Sabbath and re- 
gretfully declined to participate. 

The nations came in huge floats sailing 
majestically up the main street. First 
came the Swedes in a Viking ship with 
stalwart yellow-haired rowers at the 
oars; the English recalled. Magna Charta ; 
the Scotch showed their Queen Mary, 
preceded by bare-kneed, kilted Highland- 
ers, swinging along with their tartans 
flying, blowing real bagpipes; the Irish, 
modestly ignoring their success in ruling 
this country, delved into their remote 
past and produced “Columcille plead- 
ing for the Bards.” ‘There are some 
2,000 Greeks in the city, and the men, 
whose mellifluous names distinguish our 
candy and flower shops, arrayed in classic 
robes and with flowing beards showed us 
Socrates, Plato, Pericles and Lycurgus, 
and lest we should be too much over- 
awed by these princes in disguise, there 
followed after them, with graceful sym- 
bolism, some fifty young Greeks holding 
the sides of a huge American flag, while 
over their shoulders they carried smaller 
flags of their national blue and white. 
The adaptable Italians, eager to prove 
their present glorious like their past, fol- 
lowed up their Michelangelo, and Gali- 
leo with Marconi.. The French, coming 
by way of Canada, with special appro- 
priateness for this year, exhibited Cham- 
plain in his boat on the St, Lawrence. 
William Tell was recalled by the. Ger- 
mans. The Chinese graciously conceded 
a native orchestra and a, huge barge of 
wonderful tapestries, but. showed their 
personal preference by, wearing, American 
clothes and riding in hacks. , Handsome 
rug merchants from Armenia displayed 
themselves .and. their. families in, | gor- 
geous.. embroideries, , against |, a back- 
ground, of ‘magnificent, hangings. The 
Syrians | proudly: posed:in a splendid. Ori- 
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ental court scene; the Poles furnished a 
band. A group ‘of fine looking Negro 


veterans from a regiment that took Fort — 


Wagner, was the only reminder of the 
Civil War. The procession was further 
enriched by Buffalo Bill’s entire show, 
which chanced to be visiting the city that 
day, with Colonel Cody himself on a 
beautiful horse at the head. 

At the end of the route the procession 
turned on itself, so that the thousands of 
school boys wearing cotton soldier suits 
and carrying wooden guns had an op- 


portunity to see the apotheosis of their 


“dago” schoolmates, and the boys who 
represented on barges scenes from the 
history of Springfield (nothing has hap- 
pened in Springfield worth dressing up 
for since the days of the Indians) could 
compare their make-up with their painted 
and feathered prototypes from the Wild 
West Show. 

Surely no citizen of Springfield, young 
or old, could see such a historic pageant 
of races and nationalities without gaining 
some appreciation of the nature of the 
modern contribution to our national life, 
or could escape having his outlook broad- 


‘ened by some glimpse of the American 


of the future that is to come out of this 
mingling of races and of race ideals, or 
could fail to see the great possibilities for 
improvement in the amalgamation of 
many Of these people bringing traditions 
of such beauty and nobility. 3 

It is no small benefit to us and to these 
newer fellow citizens of ours that they 
should have a» chance to exhibit their 
heroic side, to show us their nationality 
as it looks to them rather than as it is 
caticaturéd’ by our provincialism. It 
does the intolerant young American no 
harm to be reminded that the ancestors. 
of his Greek and Italian schoolmates may 
have dwelt in marble halls while his were 
naked. savages, roaming in’ the ‘Woods, 
even though he has a personal preference 
for the naked savage. ‘Such a Fourth of 
July ;carries: to, the: whole community the. 
message ,that.. the settlements with ‘their 
industrial, exhibits. and’ their revivals ° of. 
classical dramas have so long been din- 


ning into the ears of those who have eats. 
to hearin.’ cans ‘ See 


roy 


Significance of the White House Conference 


John Martin 
New York 


The conference of governors at the 
White House in May had important so- 
cial significance. It was an indication of 
a changed attitude of the national mind. 

State governors are political officers, 
not usually chosen from the ablest in the 
land. In the past, industry has been big- 
ger than politics, has offered greater re- 
wards and wider power. Therefore, men 
born to rule and organize have gone into 
railroading and trust forming. To keep 
politics out of business and business out 
of politics has been the ideal of most 
good Americans, who are just finding out 
that the two have lived in the same house 
pretty often, though their cohabitation 
has been illegitimate. Coal, oil, iron, gas, 
lumber, soil; streams—all the sources of 
wealth that require brains and capital to 
develop—have been the undisputed do- 
main of the business man, his to rule or 
to ruin with a minimum of interference 
by merely political governors and legis- 
latures. 

But note how rapidly the national habit 
of mind is changing. Here was a great 
gathering, one of the greatest in the na- 
tion’s history; but its purpose was eco- 
nomic and social; not, in the usual sig- 
nificance of the word, political. It signi- 
fied the invasion of the business man’s 
domain by the people’s representatives, an 
assumption that an alliance of politics 
and business can be honest and legiti- 
mate. 7 

Railroads and public-service commis- 


sions have in recent years established a: 


control over public. services that irritate 
old-time business men and bewilder those 
old-fashioned citizens who mark time on 
the intellectual line they reached in their 
college days. And now the governors 
and the president of the States of Amer- 
ica- have deliberated on the assumption 
that other sources of wealth of, stupen- 
dous magnitude. and value come legiti- 
mately within their purview. Was ever 
the boundary of politics.so suddenly and 
widely stretched before? ~ 

In fact the;gathering was more sig- 
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nificant for what was assumed than for 
what was said. The papers, most of 
them statistical, exhaustive, academic, 
could hardly be grasped on first hearing 
and sometimes plainly bored the audience. 
Dissertations on the number of tons of 
coal and iron calculated to remain in the 
earth, on the crops that might be raised 
with better farming and on the possible 
development of water-power were mark- 
edly suitable for conventions of engineers, 
farmers or electricians. Their signifi- 
cance for this meeting lay, not so much 
in what they said as in the fact that they 
were being presented at all to a meeting 
of political representatives. All through 
it was assumed without the expression of 
a single doubt by a solitary delegate that 
these matters were within the province 
of the popular representatives, that the 
people’s rule must be extended to matters 
formerly thought to be outside their col- 
lective authority. 

Along with these went other assump- 
tions equally important. 

First, the old reliance on the force of 
competition to protect. the community’s 
interests in economic matters was not 
once voiced. In the exploitation of for- 
est, coal, iron and farm, competition has 
been weighed in the balance and: found 
wanting. As a-social safeguard it has: 
failed. Nota whisper in its defense was 
uttered. Nota delegate ventured to voice 
the economics of the generation that is 
now tottering to the grave. President 
Hadley of Yale, one: of the stoutest. 
protagonists of a departing individual- 
ism, when drawn into the discussion con-. 
cerning schools of forestry, declared that 
public control of forest lands was neces- 
sary for a period in order that the trees 
might make a start and the science of 
forestry develop, but that he looked for 
private interests at some unfixed future 
date to prove their sufficiency afresh. 
And that postponement of reliance upon 
private initiative was the only hint given 
throughout the conference that through 
most .of their history American schools. 
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had taught and the American people had 
believed: that the rivalry of selfish indi- 
vidual interests inevitably worked to the 
common advantage, while the interfer- 
ence of government in matters industrial 
would inevitably retard industrial prog- 
ress. That theory had clearly been 
thrown on the junk-heap by these repre- 
sentative rulers. 

> Second, the convention assumed that 
the social, the collective interest in our 
national wealth must be asserted and con- 
served. Until recently it was universally 
assumed that the quicker we could divide 
up the wealth on the earth and under the 
earth the more people would get rich and 
the better everybody would be satisfied. 
Timber, coal, minerals, oil, lands, water— 
all were for gift or for cheap sale to the 
first applicant. As people moved west 
they claimed as a matter of course that 
all the coal, copper, forests, fish and land 
they could seize was properly theirs to 
have and to hold. The governors of 
Idaho and of Montana expressed that 
view to the convention in veiled terms 
and perhaps not in full consciousness cf 
its significance. Their states, they. de- 
clared, could manage their own resources, 
could make their own rules of develop- 
ment. They meant that the handful of 


first settlers was ready to fix the condi-. 


tions for the game of grab, in which 
there would be for them all prizes and 
no blanks, on the antique theory that to 
him who was first on the ground be- 
longed the treasures of Tom Tiddler’s 
Land. Hardly a cheer greeted the de- 
fense of the once all-powerful theory, 
Then Secretary Garfield sprang forward 
to voice the new doctrine of the people’s 
rights, He said in effect: 


These incalculable gifts of nature, these 
water powers and forests, these virgin soils 
and untouched veins of wealth, are the pos- 
session of all the people—the crowds in the 
East as well as the pioneers in the West, 
the boy in the city as well as the prospector 
on the hill. It is the duty of governments, 
state and national, to protect the interests 
for which they are trustees. While we are 
ready to encourage the proper utilization 
of these resources, we must insist always 
that the public interest in its estate be first 
protected. Therefore absolute alienation of 
title, grants in perpetuity, unconditional 
surrender to exploitation, must no longer be 
permitted; private advantage is subordinate 
to public interest. 
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- And the whole audience applauded. 
Its collective opinion had been accurately 
expressed. 

Governors from states that were for- 
merly most suspicious of collective action 
were among the most enthusiastic for 
common effort now. Governor Glenn of 
North Carolina in a fiery oration demand- 
ed that Congress sanction immediately 
the bill for the federal purchase and man- 
agement of the Appalachian and White 
Mountain forest reserves. “Speaker 
Cannon tells us there should be formed 
a confederacy of the Southern states for 
the protection of the Appalachians. We 
have tried confederation once and don’t 
mean to try it again.” And the audience 
cheered and cheered afresh. One would 
have expected that governors from Jef- 
fersonian states would express alarm at 
the formation of a federal forest reserve 
165,000,000 acres in area—larger than 
New England, New York state and West 
Virginia. Very rarely a whisper could 
be caught in the lobby from some stout 
Cato of a former time warning against 
the establishment of a great empire un- 
der the pretense of conserving natural re- 
sources. But it was the expiring whisper 
of a dying day, lost in the cheerful shouts 
of the younger epoch. 

So, with respect to the other natural 
gifts as yet unalienated. “Give us,” said 
Governor Folk of Missouri, “state control 
of the Missouri river and we will tame it 
and deepen it ready for commerce, pay- 
ing from the value of the water-power 
incidentally developed not only all the 
cost but all the state taxes besides.” No 
thought of handing the river over to a 
corporation to develop for its own profit 
first and the people’s* profit afterward. 
“We, the people, will do the work and 
take the profit,” said Governor Folk, ut- 
terly careless of the wide departure from 
Teffersonian doctrine which he was voic- 
ing. 

So with respect to the certain 30,000,- 
000 and the possible 50,000,000 of horse- 
power latent in the streams of the coun- 
try. To develop the smaller amount 
would require in the average steam- 
engine plant as now existing, 650,000,- 
ooo tons of coal a year,—half as much 
again as was produced in the country in 
1906. Plainly the controllers of that 
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power in the next generation will control 
the industry of the country. And it is 
taken for granted by governors—Repub- 
lican, Democratic and Populistic alike— 
that the community must jealously retain 
its control and prevent the establishment 
of another private monopoly. This: sig- 
nifies a roundabout face of the American 
public mind. 

Third, the conference was noteworthy 
for the assumption that future genera- 
tions have a stake in the country which 
the present generation must in honesty 
regard. Under the delusion that our re- 
sources were inexhaustible the quickest 
exploitation of natural wealth has hither- 
to been encouraged. Let posterity look 
after itself, has been the motto. Never 
before has the nation been called on to 
take a forecast distant and inclusive. The 
president in his opening speech empha- 
sized this duty and this was the meaning 
of the somber warnings often given about 
the exhaustion of anthracite coal in sixty 
years; the failure of the forests in thirty 
years; the shocking wastes of our prof- 
ligate coal-mining systems, which leave 
half the mineral in the ground; the im- 
poverishment and denudation of the soil; 
and the shortening stores of many metals. 
Exactly as western states are no longer 
the property of first comers to ravage as 
they will, so nature’s treasure-house is 
not this generation’s to loot and leave 
empty. Dismal pictures of desolation in 
Asia where once thriving populations 
swarmed, warned the nation that our de- 
scendants depend on our sense, foresight 
and self-control for the means to con- 
tinue America among the first nations of 
the world. “Let us conserve the founda- 
tions of our prosperity,” solemnly plead- 
ed in its closing sentence the declaration 
that was unanimously adopted. 
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To formulate these wide purposes this 
historical gathering was summoned. Its 


' success was indicative of a closer union 


among the states. The original thirteen: 
states were federated politically only by 
dire necessity; they came together for 
defense; they were welded by war. But 
for most matters the states have endured 
separate and sovereign. They have been 
jealous of their prerogatives, suspicious 
of the extension of federal power. Mean-- 
while industry has leaped state lines;. 
commerce has ignored artificial bound-. 
aries; and now the dangers recently 
threatening all the states require a closer. 
union. Corporations have menaced the- 
sovereignty both of state and nation.- 
So a readjustment of functions and _ re- 
consideration of jurisdictions. are —re- 
quired. “There is no twilight land be-. 
tween state and nation where an exploit- 
ing corporation can take refuge from 
both,” ‘said Mr. Bryan. ‘Where the 
policy I advocate can be carried out best 
by the state let it be carried out by the 
state: where it can be carried out best 
by the nation let it be carried out by the 
nation,’ responded President Roosevelt. 
And all the hearers’ enthusiastically’ 
applauded. 

So this conference was probably the 
beginning of a new union for the demo- 
cratic control of natural resources, as 
the first union was for the democratic 
control of government. Reluctantly, 
slowly, the original thirteen states were 
driven by political pressure outside to 
band together for self-defense and for 
the establishment of democracy; so, less 
reluctantly, not so slowly, the forty-five 
states to-day are being driven by eco- 
nomic pressure inside to band together 
for the defense of the common wealth and 
the assertion over it of a popular 
sovereignty. 
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An attractive little pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by Thomas F. Parker, president of 
the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., de- 
scribing and ably defending the development 
of welfare work among the employes of the 
cotton mills in South Carolina. The report 
shows the expenditure of large sums for the 
erection of club houses, hospitals, school 
and church buildings, and for various social 
activities among mill operatives. Against 
the charge that such expenditures are un- 
warranted, the author contends that “they 
do not come out of the pockets of stock- 
holders and are business and not philan- 
thropic outlays.” Against the charge that 
such co-operation with mill operatives will 
tend to pauperize them, he says ‘mill man- 
agements realize that. people can be pauper- 
ized, but it is evident that the mismanage- 
ment must be great if a family that works 
ten hours a day in a mill igs pauperized by 
being furnished rooms where they can meet 
in the evening and recreation grounds for 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays and wel- 
fare workers to lead and educate them.” 
The moral effect of such activities is indi- 
eated by the following significant sentence: 
“Lighting the village streets at night will 
keep down disorder and allow young women 
to visit and to go to meetings, which is very 
desirable, as during a large portion of the 
year all their day-light on week days will 
be spent in the mill.” 

Lewis F. Parker, treasurer of the Mon- 
aghan Mills, attended the fourth annual 
meeting of the National Child Labor Com- 
mitte held in Atlanta, Ga., and vigorously 
appealed for higher standards in southern 
mill communities by urging the necessity of 
compulsory education laws and birth reg- 
istration. When it is considered that 
during most of the year in South Car- 
olina children as young as_ twelve 
years, and in the case of children of dis- 
abled or widowed parents under twelve years 
of age, are among those who are legally 
employed for ten hours a day and sixty 
hours a week, and “during a large portion 
of the year all their daylight on week days 
will be spent in the mill,” one can earnestly 
wish success to such efforts as are being put 
forth by the large’ mill corporations con- 
trolled by the Parker Brothers, and may 
add the further wish that all cotton mills in 
the South were in the hands of men so con- 
siderate and public-spirited. 


% * # 


One hundred and eighty specialists have 
contributed to the New Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform’ edited by William D. P. 
Bliss of New York city. This encyclopedia 


IThe New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, Pp. 1,325. 
Cloth, $7.5; sheep, $950; half morocco, $12; full 
morocco, $14 This book may be obtained at publish- 
ers’ prices through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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is largely the work of the best authorities. 
It brings together a very wide collection 
of accurate facts on questions of social and 
economic reform. Articles concerning writ- 
ers and workers for’ social reform 
living in this country, and so far as pos- 
sible, those concerning the living foreign 
writers and workers, have been referred to 
these persons themselves, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of misrepresentation, while in the 
case of foreign writers, where this has not 
been possible, information has been obtained 
from most reliable sources. 

The volume is not technical, although the 
co-operation of these trained workers has 
made it accurate. Its references to books 
are in the main only to books available to 
English readers. For the person who is not 
a specialist, however, this encyclopedia 
should be distinctly serviceable. Its scope 
includes Church and Social Reform, Social 
Purity, Divorce, Ténement-House* Reform, 
Railroads, Socialism, The Church and the 
Workingman, Charities, The Institutional 
Church, Social Settlements,.Organized Char- 
ity, Crime, Prison Reform, Temperance, Do- 
mestic Science, Child Labor, The Public 
School Question, Municipal and Private 
Ownership, Labor Colonies, Concentration of 
Wealth, Woman’s Suffrage, Single Tax and 
Vital Statistics. 


* * * 


Some telling stories and examples are 
used in a little booklet by Dr. Walter Dodge, 
comprising an address on the prevention of 
tuberculosis—the Psychology of Inconsist- 
ency,—the author calls it—before the 
Women’s Club of Orange, N. J. 

Dr. Dodge tells the story of a small fire 
which broke out in the winter quarters of 
Barnum’s circus some years ago in Bridge- 
port, Conn. A full grown African lion 
escaped during the confusion and the whole 
community was terror stricken. Children 
were kept home from school, business houses 
were closed, the streets were deserted ex- 
cept for a few well-armed men, hunting the 
escaped terror and probably breathing a 
prayer that they might not meet him. A 
desolation of desertion seemed to have fallen 
over the. usually busy town. .It .was a par- 
alysis of fear. That evening a maiden lady 
of mature years looked under her bed to 
make sure there were no robbers and there 
beheld two large eyes. Thinking that her 
neighbor’s dog had gotten into the house, 
she opened the front door, armed herself 
with a broom and so vigorously assaulted 
the lion that he rushed in terror from his 
place of refuge. The mighty king of beasts 
which had put a quietus on the business 
of the whole city was routed by a woman 
and a broom. Fear at the presence of such 
a creature somehow seems natural to us 
and yet we go about our daily affairs in the 


face of a far greater danger and do not give 
it a thought. In our streets, our trolley 
and steam cars, our places of business and 
even in our homes, there are millions of 
tubercle bacilli ready and able to destroy 
us, and are we afraid? No; we go on our 
way and help them to go theirs. Although 
it takes 15,000 of them, placed end to end, 
to measure an inch, they destroy annually 
about 142,000 lives. Each year they wipe 
out the population of a city nearly as large 
as Newark. We know the cause of tuber- 
culosis, we know the conditions which favor 
its spread, and we know that it is prevent- 
able. The vast majority of mankind, how- 
ever, believes itself to be immune to such a 
death and so fails of the personal applica- 
tion which alone is able to stir profcundly 
the emotional nature. The ethical status 
of this indifference is criminal. 
“y oe 

One of the most practical outlines among 
the many that are planned and suggested 
nowadays for the prevention of the evils of 
modern society, is Dr. Ditman’s proposed 
school to fight disease, which he describes 
in the Columbia Quarterly for June. His 
plans also include a school of sanitary 
science and public health. Dr. Ditman says: 

“The death rate of children in some tene- 
ment house districts in New York is as 
high as 204 per 1,000. The number of 
deaths occurring in the world from epidem- 
: ics of plague, smallpox, yellow fever and 
cholera is still enormous, in spite of the fact 
that methods for prevention of these dis- 
eases are known. 

“Each year the world yields up one mil- 
lion, ninety-five thousand—our own country 
one hundred thousand—of its inhabitants, as 
a sacrifice to tuberculosis, although this loss 
is not necessary. Pneumonia kills 106,000 
people in the United States annually, and 
the number is increasing rapidly, yet the 
cause of this disease is known and it should 
be in our power to stamp it out. 

“Twenty-five thousand people in the 
United States who are needlessly blind could 
have had their vision saved, had the causes 
of blindness and methods for its prevention 
‘been widely enough appreciated. Five hun- 
dred thousand people are killed or crippled 
every year in this country as a result of 
preventable accidents. 

“While the annual loss to this country 
from preventable deaths is $600,000,000 an- 
nually, England, by the employment of pre- 
ventive measures, during nine years (1880- 
1889) saved $1,283,206,000 as the result of 
an expenditure of $378,000,000.” 

Among the subjécts of study suggested 
for the school are tenement houses, sweat 
shops, slaughter houses, dairies, markets, 
and water-sheds: offensive trades and dan- 
gerous occupations, child labor and factories, 
antitoxins, vaccines, filtration, and disinfec- 
tion methods. 

Dr. Ditman also advises teaching of the 
relations between varieties of food and dis- 
ease, utilization of sewage for commercial 
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purposes, methods of garbage disposal, 
modes of transmission of contagious dis- 
eases, epidemics, and modern conditions of 
life in general. 

Dr. Ditman believes that the best results 
of such a school can only be obtained 
through the co-operation of other existing 
agencies. He therefore proposes that the 
School of Law, the School of Philanthropy, 
Barnard College, Teachers College and The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons work in 
conjunction with the school of preventive 
medicine. ‘. hae 


The monthly magazine Der Arbeitsmarkt, 
published in Berlin is an illustration of the 
serious attempts being made in Germany to 
get the necessary information before the 
laborer and employer concerning the supply 
and demand of labor. Its purpose is to fa- 
cilitate the movement of labor from places 
of congestion to those parts where a demand 
exists. This it does through the giving out 
of information, through the struggle for bet- 
ter rates for laborers, etc. Very interesting 
figures are given showing the effective work 
done by the bureau in various parts of the 


empire. 
Dp * * * 


A handy little book to put in a corner of 
your suit case, if you intend to fish while on 
your vacation, is Louis Rhead’s Book of 
Fish and Fishing’, a sort of a condensed 
Walton’s Angler brought to date. How to 
catch them, where to go for them, live bait 
or flies, what outfit is needed,—these and a 
thousand other questions that fishermen 
never tire of disputing, are answered in Mr. 
Rhead’s book. It’s the kind of reading that 
puts a person in tune with the out-of-doors 
and makes him anxious for fishing days to 
come. 

; * * * 

Arthur William Dunn, head of the de- 
partment of history and civics in Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, is the au- 
thor of an admirable little volume for ele- 
mentary school use on The Community and 
The Citizen? The author believes that a 
distinction should be made between civics 
and civil government; that a scientific anal- 
ysis of the machinery of government can- 
not profitably be made before the last years 
of a high school course but that the pri- 
mary ideas of community life can best be 
imparted in the early grades. Among the 
topics of chapters are The Making of 
Americans. The Protection of Health, Civic 
Beauty, Education, The Government of the 
City, State and Nation and Education,—all 
treated in a lively, readable style. The 
value of the book is considerably increased 
by numerous half tone illustrations from 
photographs. 

1Book of Fish and Fishing. by Louis Rhead. 
Price $1.50 This work may he obtained at publishers’ 
price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE CoM- 
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2The Community and The Citizen. Pp. 266. Price 

$.75. This book mav be purchased at publishers’ 

price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE 
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She MARYLAND ‘BO ARD 


To. THE EDITOR: 

On page 383 of your issue of June 20.un- 
‘der the heading, Maryland Loses an Onppor- 
tunity, we read “The (Md.) Board of State 
Aid ‘and Charities and its secretary have 
always contented themselves with public 
hearings immediately preceding the biennial 
sessions of the Legislature. At these hear- 
ines representatives of various institutions 
receiving state aid present -their claims 
which are passed upon solely in the light 
of the statements made by the speakers.” I 
‘shall not comment upon what follows, but 
the guoted paragraph is entirely incorrect. 

Beginning with the first year of its exist- 
ence the Maryland Board of State Aid and 
Charities has required every institution in 
the state receiving state aid to present to 
the board, six months before the meeting of 
the Legislature, a tabulated list of needs, 
specifying the sums asked and the purpose 
of each. Blank forms are furnished by the 
secretary of the board calling for specific 
and detailed information as to all the uses 
to be made of the money. 

These inquiries cover numbers fed, num- 
ber of employes and specific service of each 
and amount of salary, expenses for support, 
for repairs, improvements, &c. 

These blank forms properly filled are re- 
turned to the board before July 1. The 
Legislature meets January 1 following. 

At an appointed time in the fall a hearing 
is given to representatives of the institu- 
tions in question and the application pre- 
viously filed is made the basis of conference 
and inquiry. 

Justice to the board requires a correction 
of the statement which I have quoted, and 
I am confident you will wish to make it: 

I have repeatedly filled and presented 
such applications to this board and also ap- 
peared before it in support of the applica- 
tion. CHaRLes W. Ey, 
Principal Maryland School for the Deaf. 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have read carefully the letter of Charles 
W. Ely with reference to paragraphs on 
Maryland Board of State Aid and Charities. 
Whatever Dr. Ely says must be accepted as 
true. My recollection accords with his state- 
ment as to the law. 

His correction, however, seems only to 
add force to what was said in CHARITIES. 
The point of your statement is that there 
is practically no-thorough investigation or 
supervision of institutions to which the 
state makes appropriations either for the 
purpose of improving institutions or for the 
purpose of ascertaining how their work is 
done and how it compares with proper 
standards. 

It is impossible to understand the work 
of an institution or get any real idea of its 
standards except by personal inspection. In- 
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formation ‘sent on blanks amounts. to very 
little and is often misleading. . If the: board 
thas relied chiefly on tabulated forms it has 
‘certainly not carried out the spirit ‘of the 
law and, if my recollection is right, it has 
not even carried out.the letter, for I think 
that the law specifically provides that ~ the 
board shall investigate the institutions on 
whose appropriations it passes. 

Under the present charter of Baltimore 
city the Board of Supervisors of City Chari- 
ties is required to inspect institutions and 


‘to receive money from the city on a per 


capita basis for inmates sent to them by the 
city. This board makes regular and-fre 
quent inspections of all institutions with 
which it has to deal. The state should be 
just as careful in its dealing with institu- 


tions. 
JOHN M. GLENN.. 


CO-OPERATION OF CHARITIES 


To THE EDITOR: ’ 

In CHARITIES AND THE Commons for June 
27 I noticed reference to the method adopted 
in Portland, Me, relating to co-operation 
between public and organized charities 
which seems to me highly commendable, 
namely, that of first referring all cases for 
investigation to the organized charities. 
Public charities must always be more or 
less subject to the shapings of the politi- 
cian. One complains that the taxpayer 
must be considered and the other that the 
poor are neglected. Between the two the 
dispenser of charity is the berry likely to 
be bruised. The charity agent is compara- 
tively independent of either of these classes. 
He is also in relation to the community to 
refer many of these cases to sources of help 
which will save them from pauperism. I 
am left to wonder if other cities have 
adopted similar measures. 

In this city there exists a condition quite 
unique. It has its advantages but might 
not be practicable elsewhere. It is nearly 
three years since the probation officer was 
requested to take on the additional duties 
of agent for the Charity Organization. Two 
years ago the newly elected mayor, George 
M. Landers, requested the same person to 
accept a place on the Board of Public Chari- 
ties. Since then the superintendency of the 
board, the probation work and Charity Or- 
ganization have all been under the super- 
vision of the same person or directed by the 
several boards or committees. Thus far 
there has, at least, been a much clearer 
knowledge of. existing conditions in our city 
and, we think, a saving, to all our societies. 
Of course it devolves upon others to say 
with what degree of satisfaction the affairs 
of the city in these several respects have 
been administered. My main object in writ- 
ing is to ask if the Portland idea or our 
own obtains elsewhere. 

L. S. JoHNson, 

Agent New Britain Charity Organization. 
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‘Official Organ of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis and many 
of the largest state and local anti- 
tuberculosis societies. 


A monthly magazine of optimism 
and practical help for social work- 
ers, physicians, patients, members 
of anti-tuberculosis associations 
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articles on organizing campaigns 
and on ‘taking the cure.’ Write 
for list, stating subject of interest. 
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The Common Sense of 
the [ilk Question. 


By John Spargo. 


A book for the general reader dedicated 
to Nathan Straus, and covering the civic, 
sanitary, and hygienic obligations involved 
by the transition from the 

Malthusian cry of over-population 
to the 
Rooseveltian cry of race.suicide 


I. The Rise in the Value of Babies. 
I. When the Mothers Fail. 
Why Cow’s Milk ? 
Filth as Infant's Food. 
V. Milk-Borne Diseases. 


VI. A Brief Summary of the Problem. 
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NEW YORK. 


HIS BEST 


BOOK 


The freshness, wisdom and humanity as 
well as the beauty of style make it, I think, 
your best book.—Hdward A. Ross, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 


eT ee 


I think your exposition of social heredity 
will havea great influence.— Charles Zueblin, 
University of Chicago. 

It will probably be the best of all your 
books. I have taken unlimited satisfaction 
in it.—Charles DeGarmo, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

I congratulate you upon what I think on 
the whole the most stimulating and most 
reasonable of all your books. The argument 
appears to me in the main unexceptionable. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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School Reports & School Efficiency 


David S. Snedden, Ph. D., Teachers College, 
New York, and William H. Allen, Ph.D.,Former 
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Welfare of School Children. 


Written by specialists, but popular In 
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pare an adequate report on the cost, work 
and results of its public school system, 

The importance of educational records is 
clearly indicated by the fact that from one 
fourth to one-half of all money «pent on city 
administration goes to the support of the 
schools. 

An examination of the annual report of 
the Superintendent of Schools of New York 
City, the most expensive and elaborate city 
educational system in the world. 
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BENJ. H. TYRREL, 


206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


Shoes. 

BAY STATRH SHOP & LHATHER Co., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT BLLIOTT & Co., 

130-132 Duane street, 


New York. 


Soap. 
HNOCH MORGAN'S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CoO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric Time System, Prdé= 
gramme Clocks, Telephone Systems, Em- 
ployees’ Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 


Electric Wiring. 


PHTTHS & RANDALL CO., 
150 Nassau street, New York City. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND TO 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


Ruggedness may properly describe 
Newfoundland’s coast and climate, but 
that quality is sadly lacking in the re- 
sistance which her people make to the 
inroads of tuber- 
culosis. The 
problem has re- 
cently become so 
grave that at 
last the sound to 
arms has_ been 
raised by those 
who appreciate 
the situation. 
The Newfound- 
land Society for 
the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis 
will this summer 
inaugurate a 
campaign. This 
affords the op- 
portunity for a 
most interesting 
social mis- 
sion. To study 
the various fac- 
tors in the prob- 
lem and to sug- 
gest ways of 
combating the 
disease, Alexan- 
der M. Wilson, 
superintendent 
of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, and recently elect- 
ed to the superintendency of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, will visit Newfound- 


land in August. 
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At the present time one in every five 
of the population of the island dies. of 
tuberculosis—a death rate from the dis- 
ease as high as that in most American 
cities twenty-five years ago. The most 
alarming thing about Newfoundland’s 
death rate, how- 
ever, is. that in- 
stead of mark- 
ing a decrease 
in the last dec- 
ade or two, as 
has been the 
case practically 
everywhere else, 
it has actually 
gone up as much 
as fifty per cent 
in the last six 
years. The hab- 
its of living in 
which the peo- 
ple spend the 
long winter of 
eight months are 
said to be large- 


ly responsible 
for the great 
mortality. 
Under the 
leadership of 
John Harvey the 
forces of the 


island are being 
rallied together. 
One of the inter- 
esting things 
planned for Mr. Wilson’s visit is a 
Teachers’ Tuberculosis Convention to be 
held in St. John. The government has 
made a grant of sufficient money to bring 
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together the teachers of the whole island 
to educate them for service in the cam- 


paign. 


CHILD LABOR 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A searching and scorching examination 
of the Pennsylvania child labor law and 
its administration was made at the fifty- 
second meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association by Secretary 
Fred S. Hall of the Philadelphia Child 
Labor Committee. The position which 
the committee has taken in regard to 
amending the child labor law involved 
recommendations to stop false swearing 
by parents as to their children’s ages by 
requiring official or religious proof of 
age; to take away from notaries public, 
aldermen and magistrates the right to 
issue employment certificates and give it 
to the school officials; to make explicit 
the vague educational requirements of 
the present law which is said to be prac- 
tically a dead letter. 

“School men know better than almost 
any others the valuelessness of a parent’s 
oath when the prize to be won is a work- 
ing paper for the child,” said Mr. Hall. 


Figures were given from seven school _ 


superintendents showing that, in round 
numbers, out of 15,000 boys working in 
the anthracite region, about 2,500 have 
false affidavits. In one borough the chil- 
dren at work on false affidavits “amount- 
ed to seven per cent of all the ten-year- 


old children in that borough, fourteen ' 


per cent of all the eleven-year-old chil- 
dren, and twenty-seven per cent of all 
the twelve-year-old children.” 

In every case but one, where compari- 
son is possible, conditions under the 
Pennsylvania law and under the New 
York law are widely different and in 
favor of the latter state. In the manu- 
facture of hosiery and knit goods, for 
instance, employing 4,500 children in 
Pennsylvania, the percentage of child 
labor in Pennsylvania is seven times as 
great as in New York, twenty-two per 
cent of the total number of employes 
compared with three per cent. “Official 


Pennsylvania figures of children twelve: 


to fourteen years of age are so much and 
so uniformly larger than the New York 
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state figures because of the thousands of 
eleven, twelve and thirteen-year-old chil- 
dren who are officially recorded as four- 
teen, that being the age shown on their 
affidavits,” said Mr. Hall. The issuing 
of employment certificates by unsuper- 
vised notaries, magistrates, aldermen and 
justices of the peace, means that such 
certificates are now granted by some 
10,000 persons. There is no supervision 
of their work. Commenting on a test of 
this system recently made, Mr. Hall said: 

It is fundamental that those who may 
issue employment affidavits should receive 
from the chief factory inspector the special 
blank form for this purpose, together with 
any other information necessary. On May 
8 the chief factory inspector, who is the 
most ardent champion of this discredited 
system, made an important ruling in regard 
to the procedure to be followed in issuing 
employment affidavits. When he was asked 
if all those who might issue such affidavits 
had been notified of the new ruling, he re- 
plied that it would be a physical impossi- 
bility for him to notify them all since he 
had no lists of their names and no funds or 
clerical force sufficient for the task. Had 
the issuing of certificates been in the hands 
of school authorities, less than one hundred 
and fifty letters from the chief factory in- 
spector would have given the information to 
all those affected by it to any important ex- 
tent. a 


NEGROES FORM 
INSURANCE LEAGUE 


At an insurance round table of the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Hampton: 
Negro Conference, held at Hampton In- 
stitute in June, seventy members of six- 
teen of the largest Negro fraternal and 
assessment societies, doing an extensive 
business in six southern states, assem- 
bled to discuss their common dangers: 
severe legislative enactments, investiga- 
tion by state insurance departments and 
commissions, and ruin from bad business. 
methods; to get advice from William S? 
Dodd, a lawyer and insurance expert; 
and to find a way out the 
of insurance problems. 

The Federated Insurance League, was 
formed as a result of this meeting. Its 
object is to unite the Negro fraternal, 
beneficiary, and assessment societies of 
America for concert of action in all mat- 
ters of mutual interest, protection, bene- 
fit, and improvement in all things tend- 
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ing to increase their growth, permanency 
and usefulness, and for the prevention of 
all things tending. to impede their prog- 
ress. Any Negro insurance organization 
or fraternal order, duly chartered within 
the United States, is eligible to member- 
ship upon compliance with the constitu- 
tion adopted by the representatives of 
fourteen large companies. 

The president of the Federated In- 
surance League is William P. Burrell of 
the United Order of True Reformers, 
Richmond, Va., which is the largest 
Negro fraternal organization in the 
United States. It has a membership of 
over 90,000. The secretary is William 
S. Dodd, son of Amzie Dodd, who was 
for twenty-five years the president of 
the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Dodd has made 
a careful study of the Negro insurance 
problem in the South. He is now at 
Hampton Institute attending to the work 
of completing the organization which 
will make the league a powerful agent 
in putting Negro insurance on a sound 
basis. 

The Hampton conference was held un- 
der the direction of Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones of the faculty of Hampton Insti- 
tute, and Dr. H. B. Frissell, the presi- 
dent, opened the first session. There 
were present some 300 Negro physicians, 
lawyers, teachers and business men. 
Among the speakers was Thomas C. 
Walker, who was graduated from Hamp- 
ton in 1883, and who is now a lawyer at 
Gloucester, West Virginia. Formerly he 
was organizer of the land-holding, home- 
building enterprises for his race. 

Professor Monroe N. Work (colored), 
director of the department of pedagogy 
in the Georgia State Industrial College 
at Savannah, Ga., spoke on The Negro 
Church and the Negro Community. 

“The tendency is for the Negro min- 
ister to assume a position in the com- 
munity very similar to that of the aver- 
age white minister; that is, to be a spir- 
itual leader of the people, leaving the 
guidance in social and economic matters 
to other persons,” he said. He men- 
tioned four causes for the so-called loss 
of the Negro minister’s all-round leader- 
ship: demand for church-building and 
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mere money-raising; severe public crit- 
icism on account of alleged shortcom- 
ings; growth of a great reading, Negro 
public which gets its ideas respecting 
social subjects from the magazines and 
newspapers; and the rise of Negroes of 
ability in other vocations—law, medicine, 
teaching, business. The speaker contin- 
ued: 

In many localities halls and lodge build- 
ings are taking the place of the churches 
as social centers. There are organizations 
arising outside the church for social up- 
lift. Such an organization is the Men’s 
Sunday Club of Savannah, Ga.... The 
church, ,and especially the city church, can 
help improve the educational situation 
by taking a greater interest in local educa- 
tion. ... The church should hold health 
meetings at which the local physicians and 
other competent persons could give needed 
information concerning sanitary conditions 
and the means of preserving health. The 
church can assist in increasing the Negro’s 
economic efficiency by emphasizing the dig- 
nity of all kinds of honest labor and the 
importance of doing all work in the best 
possible manner. 


Prof. Work made a strong plea for 
the Negro Church to attempt to super- 
vise and control, but not with too great 
rigor, the amusement centers for its 
young people. 


THE LITTLE RED TAG 
A SANITARY REFORMER 


Reports presented at the twenty-second 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Factory Inspectors at To- 
ronto, showed some advance in legisla- 
tion or law enforcement in every state 
represented, and these included most of 
the central and eastern states and the 
provinces of Canada. New York sent a 
delegation of eleven, headed by Labor 
Commissioner John Williams. 

The convention was characterized by 
an earnestness of purpose and an intelli- 
gent consideration of the subjects under 
discussion which promise much for the 
year’s work ahead. The varying stand- 
ards of laws in different states were 
brought out strikingly and the need of- 
greater uniformity both in legislation and 
in enforcement, particularly with rela- 
tion to child labor, was emphasized. 

Summary enforcement of factory laws 
by what is known as the tagging system 
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in use in New York state, was presented 
in an interesting paper by William W. 
Walling, first deputy commissioner of 
labor of New York state. Although a 
violation of the factory laws with but few 
exceptions is a misdemeanor, experience 
has shown that it generally takes from 
two to seven appearances in court to 
finally dispose of an action. The recov- 
ery of a penalty also involves many ad- 
journments and out of these legal delays 
has grown the summary practice of pro- 
hibiting by tagging the use of a machine 
which is not properly guarded, or the 
sale of an article found to be unlawfully 
manufactured, altered or repaired in a 
tenement house. The procedure is as 
follows: 

An inspector finding goods in a tene- 
ment factory which is foul, unclean or 
unsanitary, turns in a special report indi- 
cating the precise conditions. If the com- 
missioner approves the report he prepares 
a card containing the reasons for the ac- 
tion and the inspector attaches to all 
goods found in the workrcoms a red tag 
bearing the word “unclean.” The great- 
est offenders are those engaged in the 
clothing trades and the application of the 
tag immediately stops all work. The 
goods are tied into bundles and the red 
tags attached in the face of a swarm of 
angry protestants who invariably inform 
him that the shop was “cleaned this 
morning.” The employes always side 
with the proprietor, for they are prac- 
tically all piece workers and the tagging 
falls heavily upon them. Cleanliness, of 
course, is a comparative term, but in 
many factories it means only the daily 
sweeping out of aisles and passageways. 
Accumulations of dirt and litter under 
machines and boxes and tables and in the 
corners, when swept together, are an 
impressive commentary on the use of the 
word. One building in which 500 per- 
sons were employed required for its 
cleaning a day of hard work by a dozen 
laborers with shovels, brooms, soap and 
water. Wagonloads of filth and rubbish 
were removed. Mr. Walling says of the 
effect of the system: 


During the last six months tags have been 
applied in 234 factories in Greater New 
York and from the many occasions on which 
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I have been present, I am convinced that 
there is no more salutary provision in our 
statute. Manufacturers are beginning to 
fear the use of this little red tag as they 
would a smallpox sign. Once used, it has 
all the effects of a successful vaccination, 
and a second application is rarely necessary. 
Strange complications arise in the enforce- 
ment of this provision. Exclusive tailors 
who advertise that all work is made on their 
own premises have been known to go to 
the lower Hast Side and beg the inspector 
to release certain goods which had been 
found. One beneficial result is that manu- 
facturers now pay attention to the sanitary 
conditions of the shops wherein their goods 
are to be finished. 


A picturesque feature of the tagging is 
that when, after forty-eight hours’ notice, 
required changes have not been made, the 
oven of a bakery or a confectionery shop 
is sealed and the “unclean” tag applied 
to it and to all the materials, receptacles 
and tools in the bakeroom. The seal and 
tags remain until unsanitary conditions 
have been entirely eliminated. “This is a 
summary proceeding with a vengeance,” 
says Mr. Walling, “as the baker is entire- 
ly out of business during the time his 
place is tagged and sealed, and we find 
that the conditions are changed almost 
immediately.” 


CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY 
COMPLETES QUARTER CENTURY 


There met in Chicago in June a con- 
ference attended by only seventy-five 
delegates, but claiming, and with right, 
the use of the word “national” in its 
name. This was the National Children’s 
Home Society which met to celebrate its 
twenty-fifth birthday. The society is 
now organized in twenty-nine states, 
eighteen of which sent delegates. After 
the opening historical and congratulatory 
addresses the meeting settled down to the 
serious business of discussing the best 
methods for carrying on the society’s 
work of placing dependent children in 
family homes. 

The chief speakers outside the organi- 
zation and the state of Illinois were Su- 
perintendent Montgomery of the Michi- 
gan State Public School and Seymour H. 
Stone of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society. Mr. Montgomery, whose work 
is known all over this country, showed 
that even an “institution” can do good 
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placing-out work. He emphasized one 
of the two strongest notes of the confer- 
ence, namely, the necessity in all work 
of this kind of thorough-going prelimi- 
nary investigation and follow-up work. 
Placing children out without adequate 
supervision is fraught with grave dan- 
gers and lays the perpetrators open to 
serious criticism. To say that the home 
is the best place for a child implies a 
good home. We have all seen homes 
where we would rather not -have our 
own children brought up. 

The other insistent note was the prime 
necessity of what this particular group 
of placing-out societies has come to call 
“aid work.” The term covers all forms 
of help given to children in their own 
homes, or without removing them per- 
manently from their homes. Mr. Stone’s 
paper on the use of the family home by 
the Boston Children’s Friend Society 
was instructive on this point. That 
society uses every effort to prevent the 
breaking up of families by reason of poy- 
erty or sickness or misfortune, finding 
boarding places in good country homes 
for children of parents in temporary dis- 
tress, from which the children may re- 
turn to their own homes when circum- 
stances again permit. 

This extensive use of family homes for 
temporary care was little known to many 
of the states represented in the confer- 
ence, and discussion ran high as to the 
wisdom and practicability of its wide 
adoption in the West. The general drift 
of the argument was to the effect that if 
the children’s home societies are to re- 
tain their place among child helping 
agencies they must enlarge the scope of 
their efforts to include many more things 
needing to be done besides the bringing 
together of the homeless child and the 
childless home. As Dr. Charles R. Hen- 
derson, president of the National Society, 
put it, “Every want of every helpless 
child must be met.’”’ Or in the words of 
the secretary, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, who 
is also superintendent of the Illinois so- 
ciety, “Anyone in the state of Illinois 
who is in trouble of any kind about a 
child may come to us and an effort will 
be made to solve that trouble.” 

It is significant of the enlarging scope 
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of the legitimate work of the society 
that the new organization recently effect- 
ed in Idaho applied for admission to the 
federation as The Idaho Children’s 
Home and Aid Society. It is also signifi- 
cant that this latest member was organ- 
ized at the call of the governor of Idaho, 
who is the first president of the society. 
The two senators from Idaho are mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


SUMMER SESSION 
OF CHICAGO SCHOOL 


An encouraging and widespread reg- 
istration has been enrolled in the sum- 
mer courses of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. The students 
in regular attendance number fifty-seven. 
The course on the Social Agencies of the 
Modern City with its lectures and its 
inspection of Chicago’s public and private 
social efforts, has attracted thirty-three 
students of whom seventeen are from 
Chicago, two from Illinois outside of 
Chicago, four from Ohio, three from 
Wisconsin, two from New York, two 
from Missouri, and one each from Indi- 
ana, Kansas and . Louisiana. .Of the 
thirty-three, eight are teachers, seven are 
nurses, six are settlement workers, three 
are church and Y. M. C. A. workers, and 
two are from organizations of associated 
charities, while seven not professionally 
connected with social or philanthropic ef- 
fort are taking the course. 

There has been a most encouraging 
response to the offer of a pioneer course 
for attendants in institutions for the in- 
sane and feeble minded. This course, as 
described in a previous issue, is designed 
to give an educational aspect to the work 
of ward attendants. It furnishes instruc- 
tion in simple occupations and amuse- 
ments such as have been found stimulat- 
ing and valuable in ordinary teaching. 
This is in line with the views of pro- 
gressive alienists who hold nowadays that 
methods which work best in teaching 
children are most helpful in re-educating 
the dulled or injured minds of insane per- 
sons of various types. Although it was 
not possible to arrange the course in 
season to give it general publicity, Illinois 
has sent twenty from eight institutions 
with the express sanction of Governor 
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Deneen, while Nebraska, Indiana, New 
Jersey and New York are represented. 

A pleasant feature of the session was 
the opening reception in the parlors of 
Chicago Commons which enabled the 
students to become acquainted with one 
another and the officers. Short talks were 
made by Jane Addams, Judge E. O. 
Brown, Professor Graham Taylor, Julia 
C. Lathrop and Allen T. Burns. 


He Who Votes 


Reviewed by Arthur P. Kellogg 


In Government by the People, Robert 
H. Fuller has put into a pocket-sized 
book a mass of carefully classified in- 
formation on the election system and the 
formation of parties which is sure to 
prove useful in this year of a national 
election. The material is divided under 
such clear and suggestive chapter head- 
ings as Identification of Voters, Primary 
Election, Nomination of Candidates, Vot- 
ing on Election Day, Indirect Elections, 
Bribery and Intimidation, Supplemental 
Safeguards against Fraud, Experiment 
and Reform, and Parties and their Or- 
ganization, and the chapters are broken 
up into paragraphs under descriptive 
headings which tell in brief, clear terms 
the whole process of party organization 
and of elections without argument for or 
against any theory or proposal of reform. 

In such a form the book is not read- 
able, but it is of real value in furnishing 
specific answers to the questions asked 
by boys and young voters,—particularly 
those voters who have become citizens by 
naturalization and who can scarcely be 
expected to see the connection between 
the political conventions this summer, 
the campaigning almost upon us, the 
broad and puzzling sheet of polyglot 
names on which they are told to make 
marks secretly with a black pencil, and 
the successor of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The chapter on State Regulation of the 
Voting Privilege brings so closely to- 
gether the reasons which different states, 
old and new, north and south and west, 
have held to disqualify a man for the 


1Government by the People, by Robert H. Fuller 
Published 1998. Pp. 261. Price $1. This book can be 
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franchise,—women figure slightly here,— 
that one’s attention is immediately 


caught. We have all known that a voter 


must practically always be a man, twen- 
ty-one years of age, of sound mind, and 
not a felon. But many of us have for- 
gotten that, in various states, this man 
must not have been a duellist or an ac- 
cessory to a duel; he may not have been 
convicted of election fraud or of betting 
on an election, and in one state he may 
not even have committed petit larceny; 
he may not be one under guardianship, 
or a pauper, or an inmate of any chari- 
table institution except a soldiers’ home; 
or a soldier or sailor dishonorably dis- 
charged; or a bigamist or a polygamist; 
he may not be an Indian who is “un- 
civilized” or “tribal” or “not taxed.” He 
must be able to read English; to read the 
federal constitution or to understand it 
when read, or the state constitution; to 
write his name. He must have paid all 
his taxes since 1877; he must pay taxes 
on an assessed valuation of at least $300; 
he must have paid a poll tax for three 
years and six months or else have served 
either the United States or the Confeder- 
ate States. His father or his grand- 
father must have been entitled to vote on 
January 1, 1867; he must have obtained 
the approbation of the local board of civil 
authority; he must have lived for vari- 
ous lengths of time in his state and coun- 
ty and voting precinct,—in one state a 
year except he be a clergyman when six 
months is enough. 

Those of us who are left, by a process 
of elimination, shall not have our right 
to vote denied or abridged on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


English Socialism of 
To-Day' 
Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 


The book here reviewed is made up 
of a series of articles contributed by the 
author to the Standard. It has therefore 
the weakness and the strength of a com- 
pilation of essays. Generally speaking 


1 English Socialism of To-Day. H. O. Arnold-Fors- 
ter, New York, 1908. Pp 226. Price $125 net. This 
book can be obtained at publishers’ price through the 
offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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their weakness lies in a lack of conti- 
nuity of thought and manner and the ab- 
sence of clear aim or of directness in 
reaching one. Their strength may be 
said to consist in a certain naturalness 
and simplicity which largely compensate 
for the lack of scheme. Mr. Forster opens 
the discussion by an examination into the 
socialist proposition that there has been 
and that there must still be bitter class- 
war. He is perfectly correct in urging 
the danger in which socialists are from 
basing much of their reasoning on a situ- 
ation of whose existence they are quite 
uncertain. It is also quite obvious that 
the so-called social classes are very fluid 
and flow readily from one area to an- 
other. The socialism of the philosophers 
of every-day life and of political preten- 
sions, are wisely distinguished. Under 
the socialism of every-day life the author 
means the socialism that in pamphlet and 
newspaper, from pulpit and platform is 
being taught to the people. Proper em- 
phasis is laid upon the danger of the doc- 
trine of hate when it is proclaimed by 
such men as Mr. Hyndman, Charles 
Leatham, etc. Mr. Forster urges that 
whatever high-minded philosophers may 
mean by socialism the every-day social- 
ism as it is explained to the masses car- 
ries with it the idea of expropriation and 
of the destruction of private property. 
The book has the merit, that it points 
out certain unfortunate implications of 
socialism and the dangerous influence of 
such teaching among the unthinking 
masses. Mr. Forster very clearly shows 
the danger of selecting the managers of 
great interests in the rough-and-ready 
method used in naming civil officials. 

Mr. Forster’s study attacks three 
distinct problems. In the first part 
he strives in an interesting man- 
ner to give content to the term social- 
ism. Secondly, he analyzes and exam- 
ines the pretensions of socialism and 
gives a clear though brief statement of 
the promises of socialists. In the closing 
chapters he sets forth “socialism in ac- 
tion.” A very wise distinction is made 
between socialism and the activity of 
government as seen in enlarging parks 
and taking charge of railways. Social- 
ists and others too often translate in- 
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dorsement of such control into approval 
of socialism. All such action is not social- 
istic nor can the strength of socialism or 
its wisdom be tested by the extent or 
success of such a line of action. The au- 
thor defines the socialism of England as 
the desire that “the state is to manage 
everybody’s business, to interfere in all 
the concerns of daily life, to be the sole 
and universal employer, to be the judge 
of merit and the earthly Providence of 
every man, woman and child throughout 
the length and breadth of the land” (p. 
56). With such a social ideal the author 
seriously questions the advisability of 
surrendering to the state such a sweep of 
powers. The question which he asks as 
to the nature of the state and the prob- 
able effect upon it of adding several hun- 
dred salaried officials to the staff, is very 
pertinent. 

The practical program of socialism is 
examined to see its probable results. 
What value for instance has the proposi- 
tion in the socialist platform to repudiate 
the public debt? Mr. Forster denies 
that the public debt is a burden and that 
the interest of 28,000,000 pounds annual- 
ly is a tribute levied on the citizenship 
of the land. The question whether the 
debt is a blessing or an evil is raised but 
not conclusively settled. In answer to 
the socialists’ promises to destroy the 
monarchy he asserts that, “the people of 
England do not desire the abolition of 
the monarchy.” He holds that while so- 
cialism condemns the present class-legis- 
lation it provides for a system of class- 
taxation. 

His discussion of “socialism in action” 
is properly prefaced by an examination 
of the historical antecedents of present 
day socialism. Reference is made to the 
“Anabaptists,” the revolutionary program 
of 1793 in France and the Commune of 
1871. There is an examination of the 
practical proposals made by socialists, in- 
cluding state control of children, nation- 
alization of railroads and insurance and 
old age pensions. Many of the popular 
reforms such as the temperance move- 
ment and the eight hour day agitation he 
claims are not to be credited to socialism. 

Mr. Forster very wisely concludes his 
critical discussion of socialism with a pre- 
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sentation of another method of reform. 
He says: “It is not enough to reprobate 
those who propose to act in a way we do 
not approve. It is necessary to show 
that there is a better way.” 

The book closes with some very sane 
notions on reform which are not social- 
istic. 


New Worlds for Old’ 


Reviewed by Elizabeth B. Butler 


In the present day discussion of eco- 
nomic questions, a stir of interest greets 
the word of the newcomer. The man 
who meets his group of listeners with a 
courage that sees but does not feel bound 
to follow the way of his predecessors, 
an originality that enables him to make 
a new analysis, perhaps a new synthe- 
sis,—such a man may well deserve the 
hearing of his contemporaries, whether 
or not he is able to win their confidence. 
In New Worlds for Old, H. G. Wells has 
written a discussion of socialism. For 
long he has been known as a maker of 
Utopias, of romances more or less unreal. 
More lately he has published some sug- 
gestive books of essays embodying a line 
of speculation distinctly radical, but he 
never before has chosen to confine him- 
self to the elaboration, in a frankly popu- 
lar, frankly propagandist book, of his 
conception of the socialist theory. “Many 
good books there are upon this subject, 
clear and well-written,” he says in his 
introduction, “but none that seems to tell 
the whole story. Meanwhile he 
has ventured to put forth his 
own account of the faith that is in him.” 

The reader who seeks a historical dis- 
cussion of socialism, or a development, 
point by point, of the economic basis up- 
on which exponents of his mode of 
thought have grounded their belief, will 
be disappointed in this book. The sub- 
ject is approached from a new angle. 
The basic assumption, the point of de- 
parture, is the presence of good will in 
man. 

Bad as things are, they are better—rest 


assured—and yet they are still urgently bad. 
The greater evil of the past is no reason for 


1New Worlds for Old, H. G. Wells, New York, 1908. 
Pp. 333. Price $1.50, This book may be obtained ait; pub- 
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contentment with the present. But it is an 
earnest for hoping that our efforts, and that 
good will of which they are a part and out- 
come, may still go on bearing fruit in per- 
petually dwindling misery. 

The second assumption, the fundamen- 
tal idea upon which, H. G. Wells asserts, 
socialism rests, is the “assertion that 
things are in their nature orderly; that 
things may be computed, may be calcu- 
lated upon and foreseen.” It is in the 
spirit of this belief, the author holds, that 
on the one hand, men form themselves 
into scientific societies for collective re- 
search, and on the other into schemes for 
collective action, such schemes as make 
up the socialist idea. Upon this second 
assumption are based the two main gen- 
eralizations of socialism. It is charac- 
teristic of the author’s attitude, that they 
should be placed side by side with simul- 
taneous emphasis, although little, espe- 
cially on this side of the Atlantic, has 
heretofore been written indicative of a 
similar point of view. The first general- 
ization is: 
that the community as a whole should be re- 
sponsible and every individual in the com- 
munity ... should. be responsible for the 
welfare and upbringing of every child born 
into that community. Parentage ... must 
be paid for like any other public service; in 
any completely civilized state it must be 
sustained, rewarded, and controlled, and 
this is to be done not to supersede the 
love, pride and conscience of the parent, but 
to supplement, encourage and maintain it. 

Mr. Wells follows this with a discus- 
sion of the probable effect of state re- 
sponsibility for parentage, upon the or- 
ganization of the family and the home. 
This proposition, which implies state sup- 
port of mothers and children, is made 
inter-dependent with the second general- 
ization, 
that the community as a whole should he 
inalienably the owner and administrator of 
the land, of all raw materials, of all values 
and resources accumulated from the past, 
and that all private property must be of a 
terminable nature, reverting to the com- 
munity, and subject to the general welfare. | 

The grouping of these two generaliza- | 
tions connotes a kind of viewpoint toward 
the community welfare, widely different 
from the Marxian war-cry “Give the 
laborer the full product of his toil.”1 It 


1 This ‘‘war ery’ is not attributable to Karl Marx 


but to German socialists who are sometimes called | 


Marxian in distinction from Fabian and other groups, 
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shows small interest in labor-checks or 
other imgenious devices for pay on the 
basis of hours of work, which have en- 
gaged the attention of so many painstak- 
ing theorists. It is briefly a denial of “a 
man’s right to property in his wife and 
children,” on the one hand; on the other, 
a denial of the right of an individual to 
“a vast range of inanimate things : 
which must be regarded as the inalien- 
able possession of the whole community.” 
It is held that this community ownership 
and operation of the means of life will 
have the effect, not of checking competi- 
tion, but of making competition “for the 
service and improvement of the world” a 
possible thing. 

Objections are dealt with summarily in 
epigrammatic style, although the author 
is far from accepting the economic fatal- 
ism that would regard socialism as in- 
evitable. Neither has he much sympathy 
with the old idea of the class struggle. 
The extinction of the middle class as a 
class, its emergence individually in the 
persons of foremen, superintendents, 
chief clerks and the like, and its influence 
on the proletariat, will be one of the more 
important forces, he holds, to turn the 
scale either for plutocracy or for social- 
ism. Either outcome he considers pos- 
sible. 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with a historical sketch of some of the 
mental forces that have gone into the 
making of different types of socialist 
theory, concluding with a chapter of sug- 
gestions as to actualities in a socialist 
state. The characterizations of the early 
French and German schools are among 
the most brilliant chapters in the book. 
“Much of this early socialism’ he says 
in reference to the Fourierites, and the 
followers of St. Simon, “is as unreal as 
mathematics, has much the same relation 
to truth as the abstract absolute process 
of calculation has to concrete individual 
things.” Rare insight is shown in de- 
scription of the contribution made by 
Marx, its points of excellence, and the 
point at which it failed. Because the life 
of Marx was that of a 
recluse from affairs ...a man with the 


historical habit and the abstract quality that 
comes with a divorce from practical experi- 
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ence of human government ... he was neg- 
ligent of the necessities of government and 
crude in his notions of class action. He saw 
the economic process with a perféct lucidity; 
practically he foretold the consolidation of 
the trusts, and his statement of the neces- 
sary development of an entirely propertyless 
working class with an intensifying class- 
consciousness is a magnificent generaliza- 
tion. He saw clearly up to that opposition 
of the many and the few, and then his vision 
failed because his experience and interest 
failed. ... After that the teaching weakens 
in conviction ... the constructive part of 
the Marxist program is too slight. It 
has no psychology. 


It is for this reason, Mr. Wells says, 
that “Marxist socialism appeals only very 
feebly to the man of public affairs or of 
business experience”; for the same rea- 
son, it appeals to the laboring man, to 
whom, ‘‘accustomed to take direction and 
government as he takes air and sky, these 
difficulties of the administrative and con- 
structive mind do not occur.” Following 
this is a description of the development 
of the Fabian idea with its working out 
of administrative details, and finally a 
chapter on constructive socialism. Here, 
not always with the same precision that 
characterizes some other parts of the 
book, Mr. Wells discusses what he re- 
gards as the main considerations of the 
socialism of to-day. The concrete sug- 
gestions for future socialist action are 
four, the enrichment of the socialist idea, 
political reform, resumption of the land 
by the community, and socialization of 
the main public services, 7. e., education, 
care for health, transit and housing—to 
be dealt with interdependently,—and the 
production, handling, and supply of food 
and minerals. 

New Worlds for Old is a book of sug- 
gestions. It is less an outgrowth of pres- 
ent formulations of theory, than the au- 
thor’s contribution to the possibilities of 
the socialist idea. It is a word thrown 
out in the heat of the struggle, a word 
at any rate not intolerant nor bound to 
the traditions of any one group, but with 
its wisdom and final value determinable 
only by the turning of men’s minds this 
way or that as the manifold lines of social 
action converge toward an increasingly 
clear conception of a reasoned and prac- 
ticable social justice. 
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Socialists at Work’ 
Reviewed by Elizabeth B. Butler 


The socialists are no longer leaving 
the non-socialist public with reasonable 
grounds for ignorance of their move- 
ment. It has ceased to be true that the 
possible sources of information are con- 
fined to long and minutely reasoned 
treatises such as Marx’s Capital on the 
one hand, and to a series of obscure 
propagandist pamphlets on the other. 
To-day we have histories of socialism, 
pro, con, and diplomatically undeter- 
mined. We have expositions of its phil- 
osophy and descriptions of the phases 
through which the movement has passed 
in different countries. Searchlights, 
from a hundred directions are being turn- 
ed upon the rising center of interest. 

Robert Hunter, in his latest published 
book has turned the light upon socialism 
from yet another point. “I endeavor to 
picture,” he says, “a growing organism 
that already has its ramifications through- 
out society in every civilized country.” 
He is not dealing primarily with history, 
principles or philosophy, but with the 
movement as it manifests itself to-day in 
the parliaments of European countries, 
in the congresses at which its methods of 
attack are decided, in the personality of 
its leaders who have fought its early 
propagandist battles in the past and who 
are fighting its parliamentary battles to- 
day as duly elected representatives of the 
people. With description of this sort— 
not history but the sources from which 
history is made—the first half of the book 
is taken up. The congresses of the 
Italian, French, British and Belgian 
labor parties are described in detail. In 
each case a brief sketch is given of the 
party history, but attention is centered 
upon the specific issues and problems 
which the different groups are meeting, 
and upon their immediate policies as out- 
lined in debates and discussions at their 
annual gatherings. 

For the first time, we have a clear and 
concise statement of the facts concerning 
socialism in each of the countries where 
it has parliamentary strength. Such a 


1Socialists at Work, by Robert Hunter, New York. 
Pp. 874, price $1.50, This book may be obtained at 
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statement is invaluable to the student of 
contemporary history. To the worker 
for social reform or to the economist, it 
is no less important. To the casual 
reader, the subject of party tactics has a 
forbidding sound unless it is handled in 
a manner that compels interest. In this 
Mr. Hunter has not wholly succeeded. 
There is a lack of spontaneity in the pres- 
entation of the subject, which coupled 
with the difficulty of the material, seems 
likely to circumscribe the audience to 
those, already interested, who read with 
a definite desire for information, rather 
than to that larger group who read what 
pleases them, with a willingness to be en- 
lightened. 

The second half of the book is of less 


ie 


value, if value be estimated in terms of ~ 


newness of theme. There is a brief 
statement of socialist principles, of the 
difference between socialism and social 
reform, and of the reflection in art of 
this new doctrine. Without discussion 
of these points, the book would be in- 


complete, but many of them have been | 


treated more fully in other volumes, and 
here at times there is what seems to be 
unnecessary repetition. The last chap- 
ter again takes up the thread carried 
through the first five. 

Throughout, Mr. Hunter’s work has 
been carefully done. Yet with due rec- 
ognition of its value as a whole, many 
of us will no doubt find that the part 
most likely to be of permanent interest is 
the description of national differences as 
manifested in the labor congresses of the 
several socialist parties. It is here that 
the book has the value of a new thing. 
It is here, too, that the reader is given to 
understand the increasing broadness of 
the lines along which socialist ideas are 
being developed. In summing up, the 
author says: 


These differences in national psychology — 


convey some impression of how varied an 
edifice socialism will be when finally it 
comes into being. One cannot doubt the 
socialism of Italy will be very different 
from that of England. I can even imagine 
that the socialism acceptable to the men of 
the north will be intolerable to the men of 
the south. There must be a common foun- 
dation, if socialism is to weld the peoples 
together, and such a foundation exists in 
the doctrines and fundamental principles of 
socialism. 


The Social Side of the Public School 


J. E. Cutler 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Education Association, held 
at Cleveland was made noteworthy by 
the attention given to the social aspects 
of public education. It is a matter of 
special interest to the social worker and 
the sociologist that the national repre- 
sentatives of the public school system met 
together for a five-day convention and 
devoted the major portion of their time 
to a discussion of such topics as indus- 
trial education, special classes of chil- 
dren and physical welfare of school chil- 
dren. Indeed, the entire program of the 
convention centered about these three 
topics, and there was unmistakable evi- 
dence of a demand for what one or two 
speakers aptly referred to as the “so- 
cialization” of the public schools. A few 
seemed reluctant to abandon the “cul- 
tura]’’ ideal, but speaker after speaker 
urged that the public school system be 
more closely linked to the life conditions 
with which boys and girls will necessarily 
be concerned. 

Reference was made repeatedly to the 
ninety per cent or more of the children 
who do not go to college nor enter the 
professions. .The ideals of democracy, 
it was said, require that equality of op- 
portunity in education be offered to all. 
A public school system has been estab- 
lished that under modern conditions fur- 
nishes little more than class education. 
The old so-called general education really 
leads to the professions. The frightful 
“school mortality’ must be reduced. 
Numbers of children are leaving the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with an 
utterly inadequate preparation for life. 
These young boys and girls must be pro- 
vided with a kind of education better 
suited to their needs. It must be made 
worth their while to remain in school 
longer. There should be a much closer 
relation between educational opportunity 
and practical life——‘living power with- 
out constructive earning power is un- 
American.” In a committee report on 
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the Culture Element in Education, James 
H. Baker, president of the University of 
Colorado, said: ‘‘There is a growing 
feeling in this country that sixteen years 
is too long a period to expend on general 
education and that the results obtained 
do not warrant the expenditure of so 
great an amount of time and money. 
The time is ripe for an examination of 
the whole scheme of public education. A 
greater economy of time or better result 
is demanded.” In an address at a gen- 
eral session, Andrew S. Draper, commis- 
sioner of education for the state of New 
York, asserted that our school system 
has grown deformed. The education 
provided is not broad enough. The ail- 
ment is in the elementary schools. Their 
programs are crowded and they lead to 
nothing except the secondary ,schools. 
Pupils leave the elementary schools un- 
prepared for the life upon which they 
enter. The trouble is that the first 
courses are not sufficiently basic and defi- 
nite. The first four grades are too much 
extended; the last four grades do not 
begin early enough. There must be a 
better articulation between education and 
industry. 

Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
addressed an audience of six thousand 
people on The School and the Immigrant 
Child. The care of the immigrant child, 
she said, is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the schools. So far the schools 
have unfortunately had the effect of 
greatly separating the child from his 
parents. The perplexities of the immi- 
grant child are not understood. The 
schools have not given the child an idea 
of culture which keeps him in touch with 
his parents. The child becomes superfi- 
cially Americanized and subjects his par- 
ents to a harsh, unsympathetic judgment. 
Juvenile delinquency is consequently 
much more frequent among the children 
of the immigrant than among the chil- 
dren of the native born. Miss Addams 
urged the schools to utilize the cultural 
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background furnished by foreigners in 
our population. The school teachers 
should know intimately the immigrant 
colonies—their social life, their tradi- 
tions, arts and industries. It is difficult 
for European peasants to adjust them- 
selves to life in a city tenement. The 
schools should assist in the process of 
adjustment. Girls to be good mothers 
must be good daughters, therefore begin 
with the daughters. Teach them how to 
care for their brothers and sisters. Let 
them know why the milk makes the 
baby sick. Let them know how to keep 
house in a tenement. These things the 
mother cannot learn but the daughters 
can, and with proper instruction they can 
bring about a far better adjustment to 
new conditions. 

This same principle of utilizing tradi- 
tions, arts and racial background in a 
rational system of education was empha- 
sized by G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, in his criticism of the 
present methods of teaching the Ameri- 
can Indian. He intimated that it would 
be far better to make a good Indian than 
a cheap imitation of the white man. 
“Why fit the Indian in one language to 
clean the spittoons of the white man’s 
civilization, instead of helping him to de- 
velop his own?” At best, he declared, 
the present system of educating the 
American Indian is making only carica- 
tures of the white man. 

And so it went throughout the conven- 
tion. Nearly every speaker seemed to 
regard the social aspects of education as 
of most importance at the present time. 
Problems of pedagogy and school admin- 
istration received comparatively slight 
consideration. 

Industrial education, recognized as one 
of the chief problems before the conven- 
tion, was first taken up at the second 
general session. A strong argument in 
favor of introducing industrial education 
was given in a paper on the Problem of 
Vocational Education *in London, by 
Cloudesley S. H. Brereton, divisional in- 
spector for the London County Council. 
Following the presidential address on 
Education for Avocation, by Acting 
President Nathan C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
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Pennsylvania, Mr. Brereton declared that 
the end in view in a rational educational 


system is not merely how to spend leisure. — 


but how to enjoy vocation. Education 
must train for livelihood as well as for 
life. A special education that induces 
people to love their work is the central 
part of general culture. An admixture 
of industrial training would be beneficial 
in the ordinary schools. Pupils leave 
school at an early age because there is no 
practical advantage in continuing longer. 
This is true in France and England as 
well as in the United States. Every 
complete educational system includes 
three kinds of education: General, gen- 
eral-professional,  professional-general. 
It is the third that now demands atten- 
tion, and our motto should be not me- 
chanical efficiency but enlightened dex- 
terity. Mr. Brereton did not advocate 
such frankly utilitarian schools as trade 
schools. He favored day schools some- 
what different from trade schools to 
which he gave the name “vocational con- 
tinuative schools.” The curriculum in 
the schools should not be so exclusively 
literary as at present, he said. We are 
largely ignoring two-thirds of the capac- 
ity of the nation. We are increasing 
annually the number, not merely of the 
unemployed, but of the unemployable. 
There should be scholarships for other 
than literary qualities,—artistic, manual, 


‘constructional qualities should also be 


recognized. It is to be hoped that soon 
it will be generally recognized that train- 
ing in intelligent craftsmanship is really 
training in culture. 


Andrew S. Draper spoke at the same — 


general session of the convention on the 
subject of the Adaptation of the Public 
School to Industrial Ends. He advocated 
the establishment of industrial and trade 
schools, proposing a plan for differentia- 
tion beginning at the seventh grade. 
There should be three lines of education 
open to the seventh grade pupil: The 
present high school, business or commer- 
cial schools, factory and trade schools. 
Private enterprise should not be permit- 
ted to undertake the functions of the last 
two classes, but they should be related 
closely to the elementary schools of the 
public school system. 
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The department of manual training de- 
voted its three sessions to the general 
topic, The Place of Industries in Edu- 
cation. There was practical agreement 
as to the necessity for recognizing indus- 
tries as a factor in education. The dis- 
cussion centered about what should be 
included in a program of industrial edu- 
cation, where it should be introduced into 
the public school system, what have been 
the results obtained under the plans al- 
ready in operation. It was agreed that 
the tendency is toward earlier special 
education and trade courses in the 
grades. David S. Snedden, adjunct pro- 
fessor of educational administration, 
Teachers’ College, New York, insisted 
that special education for vocation should 
begin at the end of the sixth grade in- 
stead of in the high school. On the other 
hand, Charles H. Morse, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education, argued that instruction for 
entrance to the trades should begin at 
about fourteen years of age. This was 
the time of beginning the old apprentice- 
ship. Before that age it is impossible 
to determine youthful tendencies. Up to 
that age there should be general instruc- 
tion applicable to all children. Co-ordin- 
ate with the present high schools, there- 
fore, there should be, as recommended by 
the Massachusetts Commission, independ- 
ent industrial schools, offering a four- 
year course as a maximum, in which the 
aim is distinctly a practical one. There 
should be provided, also, evening classes 
and part-day time for those already em- 
ployed and also repetition work in which 
boys may alternate between shop and 
school. These schools should be shop 
establishments, provided with all modern 
machinery and appliances, and with 
teachers fully competent to teach trades. 
The eight-hour day should prevail with 
no vacations other than legal holidays 
and the month of August. It is a mat- 
ter for serious consideration, said Mr. 
Morse, that the time will arrive when the 
state will find it profitable to give to the 
youth who will remain in school and thor- 
oughly learn his trade some compensation 
during the time of such attendance. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
satisfactory showing that has been made 
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by the Milwaukee Trade Schools, as told 
by Carroll G. Pearse, superintendent of 
schools. It is now a little more than a 
year since they have been made a part of 
the public school system of that city. 
The description of the industrial schools. 
of Columbus, Georgia, by Carlton B.. 
Gibson, the superintendent, also awak- 
ened considerable interest, although, as. 
Starr Cadwallader of Cleveland pointed 
out in the discussion, it seems that the 
interests of the manufacturer are consid- 
ered rather more than the interests of 
the children. Mr. Gibson’s plan includes: 
Schools of handicraft in the elementary 
schools of the lower grade, specialized 
industrial schools at the end of the sixth 
grade, secondary industrial schools pro- 
viding instruction and training for spe- 
cial trades. The work in these latter 
schools requires that a certain amount of 
time shall be spent in the actual industry, 
under the supervision of broad-minded 
manufacturers, before graduation. This 
plan, Mr. Gibson said, will give the 
student a job on the morning after gradu- 
ation and will relate the school closely 
to industry and to practical life at a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayer. 

Michael W. Murray, supervisor of 
manual training in the public schools of 
Springfield, Mass., advocated for the 
courses in the high schools, parallel vo- 
cational training. He attacked the 
strictly cultural school and made little of 
the objection to allowing boys to special- 
ize before they are fourteen. “By driy- 
ing them from the schools,” he said, “we 
are forcing them to specialize in dev- 
iltry.” 

Edgar S. Barney of New York pre- 
sented an argument for trade schools be- 
ginning with the end of the sixth grade, 
basing his reasoning upon the experience 
of the Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York city, of which he is principal. 

In the department of secondary schools, 
J. Remsen Bishop, principal of the East 
High School of Detroit, Mich., read a 
paper on the Shifting of Ideals Respect- 
ing the Efficiency of Formal Culture 
Studies for all Pupils, and one session of 
this department was devoted to the topic, 
The Cosmopolitan High School Curri- 
culum. Spencer R. Smith, principal of 
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Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
said in discussing this topic that the edu- 
cational situation is one of great unrest. 
“Forty per cent of those leaving the Chi- 
cago high schools are pupils who have 
made a failure of their work. While 
there are minor remedies for the mala- 
dy,—such as bureaus of employment, 
greater attention to sanitation, medical 
inspection of pupils,—the great remedy 
is a complete reorganization of the high 
school curriculum to meet the needs of 
the masses of the people.” 

In the fural sections of the country 
there is need for industrial education as 
well as in the cities. The report to the 
national council of the association from 
the special committee on Industrial Edu- 
cation in Schools for Rural Communities 
was presented by Lorenzo Dow Harvey, 
who will be the president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. He urged 
an enlargement of industrial training in 
the rural schools which would include 
more than the mere teaching of agricul- 
ture. Training in the use of tools and 
machinery was recommended for the 
boys and instruction in household arts 
for the girls. 

Industrial Arts in Normal Schools was 
the subject of one paper read before the 
department of normal schools, by Homer 
H. Seerley, president of State Normal 
School at Cedar Falls, Iowa. He said 
that the acceptance of industrial arts in 
the courses of normal schools is not 
longer to be postponed if these schools 
are to reach their greatest opportunity. 

The treatment of the special classes of 
children was brought up at the first ses- 
sion of the convention. A report was 
made to the national council by the com- 
mittee on Provision for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools, of which 
James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland, is chair- 
man. ‘The committee set forth in a ten- 
tative way its review of American prac- 
tice so far as it has developed in the treat- 
ment of exceptional children and recom- 
mended a few of the plans of work now 
in successful operation. Commendation 
was given to the plan of organization of 
special classes recently formed in St. 
Louis and also to the disciplinary day 
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school located in New York city. The 
stricter enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance laws has had the effect of 
clogging the various grades, chiefly the 
lower, with pupils of low mentality or 
refractory bearing, and the existence of 
a serious problem in connection with 
their education must be recognized. 
Probably at least ten per cent of the 
school children need special attention. 
It was the opinion of the committee that 
work in this comparatively new field is 
of such vast importance as to warrant 
the appointment of another committee 
with instructions to continue the tenta- 
tive study already made, and it was sug- 
gested that an appropriation of $2,000 
be made for the purpose of meeting the 
necessary expenses of a more thorough 
and exhaustive investigation. Dr. E. R. 
Johnstone, superintendent of State School 
for Feeble Minded, Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, in his presidential address before 
the department of special education, two 
days later, laid strong emphasis on the 
methods that have been worked out in 
the institutions for the feeble-minded, in- 
sisting that the teacher of normal chil- 
dren could with great advantage make 
use of these methods. At the same ses- 
sion of this department there were ad- 
dresses by Jane Addams and by Earl 
Barnes, lecturer for the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University 
Teaching, Philadelphia. 

Miss Addams spoke on the Home and 
the Special Child. She deplored the 
lack of confidence on the part of parents 
in the expert medical diagnosis of the 
child and emphasized the importance of 
the care and solicitude of the parents af- 
ter this confidence has been established. 
The reaction of the home on the scientific 
treatment of the special child is exceed- 
ingly important and the work of the vis- 
iting nurse is of the utmost value in this 
connection. There should be no confu- 
sion between legitimate optimism and 
real standards. The abnormal child 
must inevitably be judged by normal 
standards. There is no wisdom in tell- | 
ing “what ain’t so.” i 

In discussing the Public School and the 
Spec.al Child, Mr. Barnes urged a care- 
ful classification of defective school chil- 
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dren and the absolute necessity of expert 
medical inspection of the schools. He 
said: “The mixing of intelligent cripples 
and deaf and blind children with truants 
and feeble-minded cases is most unfortu- 
nate. The special school should be sup- 
plied with excellent physical conditions 
and the best of apparatus. Specially 
trained teachers should be employed for 
all these special classes; nowhere else is 
special professional training so indispen- 
sable. The classes must be small, usu- 
ally not more than a dozen in each class. 
Last of all, the inspection must be very 
free and all the traditions of the ordinary 
school must be set aside.” At present 
the real extent of the need for special 
training for school children is not known 
and Mr. Barnes, as well as several other 
speakers, asked that this matter be made 
the subject of immediate inquiry. 

Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, made vigorous objection to 
the statement made by Mr. Barnes that 
imbeciles should be permanently segre- 
gated for the protection of society. He 
said that this class of defectives should 
be segregated because the world, the 
community in which they would normally 
live, is unfair to them. If segregated 
and put under careful training and ex- 
pert supervision, they can live a happy, 
useful life and become very largely self- 
supporting. 

The topic for the second session of 
the department of special education was 
the Problems of the Special Child. A 
paper that received very favorable com- 
ment was read by Elizabeth E. Farrell, 
inspector of ungraded classes in the pub- 
lic schools of New York city. She point- 
ed out the inevitable consequences of no 
after-care for children from special class- 
es and special schools. The girls become 
women of the street. The boys become 
fit subjects for the reform schools. 
Among other important steps, Miss Far- 
rell urged that the public be informed of 
the preventable causes of mental defect 
in children. 

Dr. Isabelle Thompson Smart, medical 
examiner in the Department of Mentally 
Defective Children, New York city, fol- 
lowed the same line of thought. The 
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major part of the inmates of the paren- 
tal schools and reform schools are men- 
tally or physically defective, one or both, 
More intelligence as to the nature of men- 
tal defectiveness is sadly needed. Cours- 
es of lectures were suggested. Even 
principals and school teachers often make 
very serious mistakes. Courses dealing 
with this subject were suggested for nor- 
mal schools and other schools where 
teachers are prepared. Close co-opera- 
tion between teachers and medical exam- 
iners in the schools is required. There 
are special difficulties where aliens are 
concerned and additional legislation is 
needed which shall give more power to 
the school authorities. Aliens should un- 
derstand that whatever is necessary for 
their children must be done. 

The physical welfare of school children 
received particular consideration at the 
sessions of the Department of Child 
Study, in an address on Physiological 
Age and Child Labor by Robert W. Bru- 
ere, secretary of the New York Commit- 
tee on the Physical Welfare of School 
Children, and a paper by Earl Barnes 
on What England Is Doing to Insure 
Healthy School Children. 

One session of the department of rural 
and agricultural education was devoted 
to school gardening. Charles Orr, di- 
rector of schools, Cleveland, spoke of the 
school gardens as conducted by the Cleve- 
land public schools. Susan B. Sipe, Nor- 
mal School No. 1, Washington, D. C., 
described the development of school gar- 
dens at the national capital. The work 
of the Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland was described by Starr Cad- 
wallader, its treasurer. 

In the proceedings of the National Ed- 
ucation Association there has been scant 
treatment of the subject of moral instruc- 
tion in the public schools and the paper 
read before the department of elementary 
education on Moral Training an Essen- 
tial Factor in Elementary School Work, 
by R. R. Reeder, superintendent of the 
New York Orphanage, MHastings-on- 
Hudson, is therefore of special impor- 
tance. In an admirable historical sketch 
he showed how the public school system 
was established as an adjunct of the home 
and the church, and how, under chang- 
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ing conditions, there has been a gradual 
but effective elimination of all religious 
instruction from public education, with 
increased risk to the state at each step in 
the process. “The public school,” said 
Dr. Reeder, “is the nation’s police force. 
The only direct means at the state’s com- 
mand to safeguard and perpetuate her- 
self is through the education provided for 
her future citizens in the public schools. 
The children of to-day form the state of 
to-morrow. An education which is not 
moral is unsafe both for the individual 
and for the state.” Recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of teaching morals apart from re- 
ligion, Dr. Reeder believes, nevertheless, 
from his experience at the orphanage, 
that the prohibition against the use of 
the Bible as a text-book in the schools is 
not an insurmountable obstacle. Suc- 
cessful appeal may be made to the uni- 
versal religious instincts. Children have 
a moral sense and are capable of moral 
discernment. It is unsafe to give abso- 
lute authority to children but participa- 
tion in discipline and in administering 
punishment is exceedingly valuable. A 
part in the government of others pro- 
motes self-government. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that time is required 
for moral instruction and that it must be 
direct as well as indirect. The present 
ignorance and neglect resulting from a 
lack of proper instruction is appalling. 
On the last afternon of the convention 
a playground festival, by children of the 
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first eight grades, was planned. Rain 
spoiled this event and the exercises were 
brought to a close during the second of 
twelve events, but the audience saw 
enough of the folk dances and ring games 
to wish for more. 

Many were disappointed in the atten- 
dance at the convention this year. Less 
than ten thousand delegates were pres- 
ent. The convention has distinguished 
itself, however, for several advanced 
stands. In the resolutions adopted cor- 
dial indorsement was given to trade 
schools, industrial schools and evening 
schools, with the recommendation that 
the instruction in these schools be prac- 
tical and efficient, and have the advice 
and the approval of the trade interested 
so that graduates of these schools may 
at once become advanced apprentices or 
journeymen. It was urged that the 
courses be adapted to the pupils, rather 
than that pupils be adapted to fixed 
courses of study and an inflexible system 
of grading. Approval was given to the 
transformation of school buildings into 
neighborhood centers. 

The next convention will be held at 
Denver. In view of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the finances of the association, 
owing to a change of policy by the rail- 
roads in regard to rates, it was decided to 
discontinue the practice of investigating 
special subjects and attempt to persuade 
the government to take up this branch of 
the work. 


New York Hospitals in 1920 


The State Charities Aid Association 
of New York has recently submitted to 
the Advisory Commission on Hospitals 
appointed by Mayor McClellan, and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for general dis- 
tribution, a report on New Hospitals 
Needed in Greater New York, and anoth- 
er on Ambulance Service in Greater 
New York. Each of these reports con- 
tains a series of recommendations adopt- 
ed by the Standing Committee on Hos- 
- pitals of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, which includes representative 
physicians, hospital trustees, hospital su- 


perintendents and laymen interested in 
hospital work. The report in each case 
is accompanied by a detailed study of the 
subject and a detailed study of present 
conditions, made by a special agent of the 
committee who devoted several months 
of continuous work to it. 

The hospitals report attempts to state 
the present adequacy of public and pri- 
vate hospital provision in each district 
of the city, and to forecast the hospital 
needs of that district to 1920, by a 
study of the rate of growth of popula- 
tion, the amount of sickness requiring 
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hospital care, the present hospital provis- 
ion and additional hospital provision al- 
ready planned, or in course of con- 
struction. On these factors, all of which 
can be stated with reasonable accuracy, 
the total number of patients likely to need 
hospital care can approximately be 
known. 

In order to submit suggestions as to 
size and location of hospitals, it is nec- 
essary to consider the functions of various 
hospitals and a scheme for their co-or- 
dination. So far as is known, the pres- 
ent report is the first attempt to state 
such a plan of co-ordination. It adopts 
at the outset the following principle: “A 
sick person who is to receive hospital 
care, should receive that hospital care in 
his own neighborhood, if suitable sur- 
roundings and proper environment can 
be had there, but (with certain excep- 
tions noted herewith) he should be re- 
moved to some other locality, if that 
step be necessary, in order to secure en- 
vironment favorable to recovery from 
his particular disease, or facilities and 
equipment needed therefor.” It suggests 
the following as a well co-ordinated 
scheme of hospital relief: 


1. Emergency relief stations. Relief 
stations with six to eight beds should be 
established in districts which are not at 
present provided with hospitals, and the 
population of which does not require at 
present the establishment of a local hos- 
pital _ Each emergency relief station 
should be provided with ambulance serv- 
ice. 


2. Local hospitals having 100 to 200 
beds comprising mainly existing hos- 
pitals, with such additional hospitals as 
may be required to meet the needs of 
large growing communities, now with- 
out hospital provision. Each of these 
hospitals should be provided with ambu- 
lance service, and should care for such 
classes of cases as: 


a. Acute surgery, such as fractures, dis- 
locations, wounds, appendicitis, etc. 


b. Acute labor cases. 


c. Acute diseases, such as Bright’s dis- 
ease, pneumonia, hemorrhages, apoplexy, 
critical heart diseases, urgent dyspnoea, 
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acute poisoning, convulsions, coma, de- 
lirium, typhoid fever, acute rheumatism, 
acute alcoholism, etc. 


3. General hospitals having 1,000 to 
1,500 beds. ‘These hospitals should be 
located primarily with reference to a 
favorable environment, and to the pos- 
sibility of securing a sufficiently large 
area for the most-approved ward classi- 
fication of patients, and their distribu- 
tion in a considerable number of differ- 
ent buildings, with opportunity for out- 
door exercise for such patients as need 
it; of isolation of various classes of pa- 
tients requiring quiet or unlimited sup- 
ply of fresh air, sunlight, or the psychic 
benefits of change of scene. Accessibility 
to large masses of population should be 
considered, but should be subordinated to 
securing such environment as would be 
favorable for the best treatment of pa- 
tients. In these hospitals should be re- 
ceived non-acute cases, such as anzmias, 
chronic heart and chronic lung dis- 
eases (excluding tuberculosis), chronic 
Bright’s disease, neuritis, nervous pros- 
tration, hysteria, palsy, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, cancer, syphilis, 
general operative surgery, including ab- 
dominal surgery, genito-urinary surgery, 
the surgery of tumors, varicose and other 
ulcers, etc. There should be special 
wards with every modern facility for 
the treatment of diseases of the eye and 
ear, nose, and throat, gynecological 
cases, nervous diseases, orthopedic cases, 
mental diseases and children’s diseases. 


4. Convalescent hospitals and _hos- 
pitals for incurables. These may be lo- 
cated in direct connection with the gen- 
eral hospitals above referred to, if these 
hospitals be suitably located, and if suf- 
ficient land be available therefor. Such 
proximity is desirable, both for reasons 
of economy and administration and also 
because many acute conditions will de- 
velop among incurable patients requir- 
ing treatment in a general hospital. The 
convalescent hospitals should provide for 
convalescent typhoid cases, rheumatism, | 
tubercular joints, healed fractures, etc., 
and many other types of disease and in- 
jury. The hospitals for permanent dis- 
eases should provide for inoperable can- 
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cers, aneurisms, cirrhosis of the liver, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxia, etc., etc. 


5. Special hospitals for tuberculosis 
and for the acute contagious diseases. 
As the location and size of these hos- 
pitals are determined by special consid- 
erations, and as in many cases they 
should be located outside the city limits, 
they are not considered at length in this 
report. The committee is of opinion that 
tuberculous patients should be excluded 
from both local and general hospitals as 
rapidly as separate hospitals for their 
care can be provided. 


6. Home treatment. Not all sick per- 
sons require hospital care, and in fact 
some patients may be treated with better 
results at home. In view of the fact that 
public outdoor relief is prohibited by 
the charter of this city, the municipality 
cannot undertake direct assistance of the 
sick poor in their homes. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion, however, that a 
closer co-ordination of the hospitals, 
public and private, with the philanthropic 
agencies that assist the poor in their 
homes, would be effective in securing 
hospital care for a larger proportion of 
those who really need hospital treatment, 
and in preventing the admission of those 
not needing such care. It would also 
facilitate the return of patients from hos- 
pitals to their homes, and would further 
their gradual rehabilitation in the indus- 
trial world, without subjecting them to 
the extraordinary strain which now en- 
sues too frequently upon discharge from 
a hospital. 


7. Private hospitals. Many private, 
1. @., non-municipal hospitals, have been 
established from time to time. Mr. 
Jacob’s report contains a table showing 
what extensions are in course of erection, 
or definitely planned by these hos- 
pitals. In so far as additional accom- 
modations become available through pri- 
vate effort (besides those now con- 
templated), other than by the enlarge- 
ment of existing private hospitals, or the 
establishment of additional ones, the pro- 
vision to be made by the city in these 
localities may be correspondingly  re- 
duced. ; i 
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Applying this general plan to the pres- 
ent hospital provision in different parts 
of the city, and adopting each existing 
general hospital, so far as practicable, 
as a part of the proposed general scheme, 
the following additional present needs are 
indicated : 


PRESENT NEEDS 


EMERGENCY RELIEF STATIONS. 


Manhattan.—1. Between the entrances 
to the Brooklyn and the Manhattan 
bridges, to the south and east of Chat- 
ham Square (unless St. Gregory’s Hos-~ 
pital secures sufficient financial support to 
insure permanent service). 


2. Middle West Side, near the new 
Pennsylvania Station, approximately 
midway between the New York and 
Roosevelt Hospitals. 


3. One Hundred and Twentieth street 
and East river, on or near the old 
Harlem Hospital site. 


Brooklyn.—4. Near Flushing avenue 
and Broadway. 


5. South Brooklyn, in Borough Park 
district, between Bath Junction and Ocean 
parkway. 


LOCAL HOSPITALS. 


The committee believes that no addi- 
tional local hospitals are required at 
present. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


One new general hospital of five hun- 
dred beds in the Ridgewood district, 
northwest of the Cemetery of Ever- 
greens, near Decatur street and Irving: 
avenue. 

Applying the same plan to the needs of 
each portion of the city to the year 1920, 
taking into account the rate of increase 
of population and present hospital pro- 
visions in the course of construction, or 
definitely planned, the following rec- 
ommendations are made, which if adopt- 
ed, will, in the judgment of the associa- 
tion, provide an adequate hospital sys- 
tem in 1920: 
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FUTURE NEEDS TO 1920 


EMERGENCY RELIEF STATIONS. 


Manhattan.—6. On west side of upper 
Harlem, near Audubon Park, or to the 
north. 

7. Bowery and Spring street. 

Bronx.—8. Near Kingsbridge. 

Brooklyn.—9. In Williamsburg, near 
Williamsburg park. 

10. In Bath Beach. 

11.—In south part of Waverly dis- 
trict, between Remsen avenue and Rock- 
away parkway, near Ford’s Corner sta- 
tion. 

Queens.—12. In western Jamaica, in 
Woodhaven or Richmond Hill. 

13. In Rockaway Beach. 

Richmond.—14. On southern 
near Red Bank. 


LOCAL HOSPITALS. 


Local hospitals of substantially the fol- 
lowing sizes should be established in the 
following neighborhoods, so as to be 
opened at approximately the dates indi- 
cated below: 

Manhattan.—1. One hundred beds to 
replace ambulance station No. 2, on Mid- 
dle West Side, by 1915. 

2. Two hundred beds to be added to 
the New Harlem Hospital by 1920. 

3. One hundred beds on Lower East 
Side, near Bowery and Spring, if this 
should be found necessary, by 1920. 

The Bronx.—4. One hundred beds to 
be added to New Fordham Hospital, by 
1920. 

Brooklyn—s. One hundred beds to 
replace ambulance station No. 3, near 
Flushing and Broadway, by 1912. 

6. One hundred beds to be “added to 
Cumberland Street Hospital, by 1920. 

7. One hundred beds in East New 


shore, 
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York, by 1912 (The New Bradford 
Street Hospital). 

8. One hundred beds in Borough Park 
to replace ambulance station No. 4, by 
1920. 

9.—Two hundred beds to be added to 
New Coney Island Hospital, by 1920. 

Queens.—10. One hundred beds in 
Newtown, by 1920. | 


GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


Brooklyn.—Four hundred beds to be 
added to the Kings County Hospital. 

Blackwell’s Island—Seven hundred 
beds to be added to the City Hospital, 
and five hundred beds to the Metropolitan 
Hospital (making the capacity of each 
1,500 beds). 

It will be noted that these recommen- 
dations indicate a present need of 540 
additional beds, and an additional need 
to 1920 (besides provision now author- 
ized) of 2,772 beds, a total of 3,312 beds 
to be provided, or an average addition of 
276 a year. 

The ambulance report suggests ‘that 
the authorities having in charge public 
hospitals in the various boroughs, should 
have the general direction and control 
of all ambulance service in their re- 
spective boroughs, whether the ambu- 
lance service is carried on by public hos- 
pitals, private hospitals receiving public 
aid, or private hospitals supported wholly 
by private funds. This plan would ne- 
cessitate a co-ordination of the service, 
the establishment of standards of admin- 
istration and an assignment of districts 
by those familiar with hospital problems, 
but would still leave, as at present, to 
private hospitals wishing to undertake 
this responsibility, the maintenance of an 
ambulance service under its own imme- 
diate direction, but subject to the con- 
trol by general rules and regulations of 
hospital authorities of the borough. 
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Pittsburgh’s Civic Pride—To Tax Billboards—A Mile of Flowers—Gifts of 
Playgrounds—Milwaukee’s Civic League—Park Need 
of a Small Town—Tag Day Dangers 


PITTSBURGH’S CIVIC PRIDE 


The annual report of-the Pittsburgh Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce, covering the second term 
of H. D. W. English as president, has been 
mentioned in these columns. The report 
covered in thorough style not only the com- 
mercial conditions and standing of the city 
of Pittsburgh, but took a broad view of civic, 
industrial and social questions. The report 
has been called to the attention of President 
Roosevelt by Charles F. Weller, executive 
secretary of the President’s Homes Commis- 
sion and secretary-elect of the newly organ- 
ized Pittsburgh Associated Charities. The 
following reply was received from the presi- 
dent: 


“Tie WHITE HOUSE, 
“Washington. 
“My dear Mr. Weller:— 

“Will you present to Mr. English, the re- 
tiring president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the expression of my hearty appreci- 
ation as an American citizen of the work 
which he has done not only for Pittsburgh 
but for the whole country? He appreciates, 
as our big business leaders are sure in stead- 
ily increasing measure to appreciate, the 
fact that henceforth no American business 
community can afford to neglect to look 
ahead,—in other words, can afford to neglect 
both providing for the material needs of the 
future, and for the moral no less than the 
physical betterment of all our people, the 
people in the tenement house districts and 
in the factories just as much as the people 
on the small farms. 

“Pray give my personal regards to Mr. 
English, and also express to his successor 
my earnest good will for the future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT,” 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR PITTSBURGH 


The Pittsburgh Playgrounds Association 
has asked for a bond issue of $2,000,000 for 
playgrounds. If the money is secured, it is 
hoped to establish thirteen important new 
recreation centers, for which the sites have 
already been tentatively chosen. One mil- 
lion dollars, it is believed, will buy and 
clear the grounds desired; and another mil- 
lion will properly develop and equip them. 
For the ideals of the Pittsburgh association 
do not fall short of those which have cre- 
ated the splendid centers of the South park 
system in Chicago. It is proposed that there 
be field houses, gymnasiums—in the four 
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largest grounds, quite elaborate gymnasi- 
ums—swimming pools; shower baths; wad- 
ing ponds, surrounded by sunken boxes 
filled with good seashore sand; and some 
earnest attempt to beautify with shrubs and 
flowers and trees. In the appeal, the needs 
of the city are set forth very convincingly. 
It is found that the population which would 
be directly reached by playgrounds on the 
sites proposed would be about 200,000, de- 
scribed as ‘‘at present knowing little or no- 
thing beyond the heart-breaking, monoto- 
nous struggle for life; men engaged all day 
in laborious work, going home to scenes of 
discomfort and unloveliness; women and 
girls drudging all day long in evil-smelling, 
barely-furnished shacks called houses, hope- 
lessly defeated and discouraged in the bat- 
tle against dirt; and little grimy faced chil- 
dren . Who play at present on brick 
piles and public dumps, cutting their feet on 
rusty old tin cans, bruising themselves on 
jagged stones and broken glass, the only 
green growing things they see the rank 
poisonous weeds”. The stirring in various 
ways, which seems to promise the awaken- 
ing of rich Pittsburgh to its humanitarian 
obligations, is one of the inspiring civic de- 
velopments of the day. 


TO TAX BILLBOARDS 


The department of nuisances, an unpleas- 
antly named, but useful branch of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association, seems under the 
chairmanship of Harlan P. Kelsey of Bos- 
ton to be one of the most efficient sections. 
At all events, following the publication of 
the pamphlet noted here last month, the de- 
partment has brought out one, which is 
equally well prepared, on the billboard ques- 
tion. It goes into the various aspects of the 
subject, tells what has been done in this and 
other countries, and recommends regulation 
by tax. 


AN IDEAL FOR RIDGEWOOD 


The suburban town of Ridgewood, N. J., 
has had made for it a very careful study of 
its improvement possibilities. The report is 
a long one, for it covers every phase of the 
subject, and presents to the town an ideal 
to work for—an ideal that is practicable, 
and that would certainly make it the sub- 
urb beautiful, and, incidentally, prosperous. 
But the plea is put on higher ground than 
the commercial. The report was financed 
by public subscription through the Board 
of Trade, and thus is interesting as a re- 
sponse to a popular demand. 


Civic Improvement 


A MILE OF FLOWERS 


Mrs. Russell Sage, who, in addition to her 
various benefactions, is becoming a sort of 
fairy godmother to the city of New York, 
has waved her golden wand over the Hast 
Drive of Central park. And lo, a mile of 
rkododendrons has sprung up in the shade 
of the trees where even grass would not 
grow before! The gift is a lovely one, and 
not the less to be esteemed because it brings 
a bit of beauty into what is the brief en- 
vironment on pleasant days of a large num- 
ber of very rich people. In this, as in the 
improvements at the city hall, the dominant 
motive was the worthy one of enhancing the 
beauty of New York. 


GIFTS OF PLAYGROUNDS 


The gift of playground sites is becoming 
so marked a feature of the playground move- 
ment that one can scarcely keep up with all 
of the gifts and loans of vacant lots and 
‘larger tracts which the summer brings forth. 
Three gifts of particular significance have 
recently been made. 

In Auburn, N. Y., Frank W. Richardson 
has contributed not only a site but the ex- 
pense of grading and equipping and the sal- 
ary of an attendant for a playground for 
the children of the South and Grove street 
district. Mayor George M. Landers of New 
Britain, Conn., has contributed the use of a 
centrally located tract of ground and pro- 
-vided funds for equipping and maintaining 
it. There will be a playground supervisor 
in charge in the evening as well as during 
-the day, so that men and boys from the fac- 
tories and stores may enjoy it. 

In Springfield, Mass., Nathan D. Bill has 
presented to the city a tract of land at the 
head of Rutledge and Wendell avenues, over 
-six acres in extent and valued at $40,000, as 
a memorial to his father-in-law, the late 
Emerson Wight. The following sentences 
from Mr. Bill’s letter of gift, addressed to 
the mayor and city council, are of interest: 

“When I was a boy there were plenty of 
vacant lots and we had no trouble after 
school or working hours in finding a suit- 
able place to play ‘one-old-cat’ and other 
games. Today conditions, especially in the 
central part of the city, are very different. 
Children and grown folk find comparatively 
few suitable places for wholesome outdoor 
recreation. The tract is large enough to set 
aside a space exclusively for little children 
where they can play without interference. I 
would like to see another space set aside 
for older children. I would like to see a 
baseball field laid out and if feasible two, 
one for younger children and the other for 
older. Provision should be made so that 
business and working men, after their day’s 
labor, could have opportunity for baseball, 
-eroquet, quoits and other wholesome sports. 
In winter the hillside would give a fine 
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chance for tobogganing and coasting. The 
level land could perhaps be flooded for a 
skating pond.” 


MILWAUKEE'S CIVIC LEAGUE 


The Westminster Civic League of Milwau- 
kee has published a pamphlet with the hope 
of ‘aiding the growth of higher civic stand- 
ards and of a more intelligent citizenship.” 
The larger use of the public schools is the 
special aim of this pamphlet which states 
that the public school houses and grounds 
of Milwaukee represent a total value of 
$5,185,000; yet these public school buildings, 
about sixty in number, are used for instruc- 
tion only six hours a day for five days a 
week during a school term of nine months. 
Deducting Saturdays and Sundays during 
this term and deducting three months taken 
up by vacations and there are left only 
about 200 days of school out of the year, 
making a total of 1,200 hours. There are 
8,760 hours in a year, so that during 7,560 
hours the public school buildings are not 
used for instruction. The commendable use 
of some of the buildings during the winter 
for free lectures and for evening school and 
the equally commendable use of two build- 
ings as summer vacation schools do not 
alter these figures to any appreciable extent. 

“The impressive fact is that the school 
houses of Milwaukee, which practically rep- 
resent an investment of more than $5,000,- 
000, are on an average used only a seventh 
part of the day. In the light of these facts, 
we believe that sound business policy as 
well as a wise public spirit demands that this 
costly system of schools be so utilized as 
to yield still better dividends—that is, in 
this case, to produce more intelligent citi- 
zenship. Other large cities realize the ne- 
cessity of using the public school houses to 
better advantage. In Greater New York, for 
instance, many school buildings are used as 
social centers. We heartily commend the 
use ‘of one of Milwaukee’s school houses for 
this purpose and hope that this altruistic 
work will receive the encouragement that 
its merits and its growth require. 

“The first thing to do, in our opinion, is 
to make the public school buildings avail- 
able on short notice for meetings of citizens 
and of civic associations to discuss public 
questions, barring, of course, partisan and 
religious topics. The school houses are the 
property of the people, and it is not only 
proper, but right, that the people should be 
allowed to use them for public purposes, 
either in orderly mass meetings or in or- 
ganized bodies. The law very properly 
places the custody of the school buildings in 
the School Board. The Legislature of 1907 
enacted a law permitting a more extensive 
use of public school buildings for social and 
educational purposes and we believe that 
civic meetings come within the meaning and 
spirit of this new law.” 
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NEW PLAYGROUND LAW 


The Massachusetts Playground law, re- 
cently enacted, is an exceedingly interesting 
piece of legislation. It requires every city 
or town of ten thousand, or more, inhabi- 
tants, which has not a sufficient number of 
municipal playgrounds, to vote at the next 
election on the question of establishing 
them at the ratio of at least one to the first 
ten thousand of population and one other for 
every additional twenty thousand. In other 
words, it requires that the proposition be 
put squarely up to the people, and that their 
choice be made binding on the authorities. 
If the decision is in favor of the play- 
grounds the act demands that they be main- 
tained after July1,1910; that the “cities and 
towns may appoint, and determine the com- 
pensation of, a qualified supervisor of each 
playground, who shall direct the sports and 
exercises therein’; and it gives to the city 
or town permission to set aside for play- 
ground purposes, by vote of the council or 
selectmen, any land owned by it; or to raise 
money to buy the necessary land. 


CLEANSING WICHITA 


A correspondent sends to this department 
an account of recent developments in Wi- 
chita, Kansas, which are making it a bet- 
ter city in which to live. His account, which 
is very loyal, is too long to quote in full; 
but its special interest is in its showing of 
how one civic reform leads to another. The 
movement began only a year ago in the 
spring. Then the clergy, by concerted ac- 
tion, started a law-enforcement campaign 
against the saloon. ‘As the time drew near 
for the election of mayor and city council- 
men, a citizens’ ticket was nominated by a 
committee of leading business men, who fur- 
nished both the brains and the money needed 
to conduct a spirited campaign, and the elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of the citizens’ 
ticket by a handsome majority”. Law ‘en- 
forcement under this administration was im- 
mediately followed by the elimination of 
official graft, and “‘then came a demand for 
cleaning up the streets and the alleys. How 
could there be a clean administration and a 
filthy city?” The demand for pure food and 
pure milk came after that, and the latter 
campaign was still on when the correspond- 
ent wrote. But Wichita had already become 
a better city; and its public spirit, having 
gained by victories courage and _ self-confi- 
dence, was sure of further triumphs. 


PARK NEED OF A SMALL TOWN 


I. D. Dort, of Flint, Mich., has written for 
the local newspapers a three-column letter, 
pleading for the execution by the town of 
the park and boulevard plans that have been 
outlined by Warren H. Manning. Outside 
Flint, the interest of the latter is only in 
those arguments which have general appli- 
cation. Of them the following, which sel- 
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dom has been so well expressed, is signifi- 
cant: He is telling how the people woke to 
the need of parks, realizing that for all the 
river, “and its beautiful shore-lines both 
above and below the city, for boating, camp- 
ing and other recreation purposes”, hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands, of persons dur- 
ing the summer months, because there was 
no community-utilization of the opportuni- 
ties, ‘poured out of the city by train, trol- 
ley, and such other means as could be em- 
ployed, to seek rest and recreation in the 
fields or woods, or by the side of lake and 
stream.” And that, for the same reason, 
“hundreds of others, perhaps on a Sunday 
morning or afternoon, might be seen stand- 
ing about on our business streets, very often, 
and with very good reason, bitterly com- 
plaining of the city’s almost utter lack of. 
suitable public resting and_ recreation 
grounds.” This is a picture that might be 
painted of many a small town and city, 
where parks would be no expensive busi- 
ness, and yet where their establishment 
would mean for the people a more whole- 
some physical and social life. 


SHADE TREE LEAFLETS 


The Newark Shade Tree Commission has 
issued a leaflet, handsomely illustrated, en- 
titled A Fourfold Word for Trees. It was 
prepared by Carl Bannwart, the secretary. 
The four catch-words on which he has based 
his argument for trees, are beauty, health, 
realty values, and patriotism. Under each 
heading authorities are quoted and concrete 
instances are cited to prove the point which 
is made. The commission also issued in the 
spring an Arbor Day leaflet. Of this practi- 
cal helpfulness was the striking feature, be- 
cause, unhappily, so unusual in Arbor Day 
publications. First, under the head, What 
to Plant in the City, there was a list of trees, 
shrubs, and vines, with their prices. Then 
there was an account of the “tree direc- 
tory” which the commission is making for 
Newark, and an invitation to each reader 
to send in the data for his own block, with 
instructions how to do this. Among the 
questions to be answered in the data were: 
Are wires fastened to any of the trees, or 
do they touch their branches; have horses 
scarred any one, etc.? Finally, there was a 
“rogues’ gallery,” illustrating and describ- 
ing the various insects that injure trees, 
and telling what to do when they are found. 
There were also quotations for use in Arbor 
Day exercises. It was the sort of leaflet to 
be a real help to the cause it represented. 


PARK SUBSCRIPTIONS IN MADISON 


In Madison, Wis., the parks, remarkable in 
beauty and area for a city of Madison’s size, 


were created and are maintained by popular 


subscriptions, through an association of citi- 
zens. This has gone on for sixteen years, and 
during that time nearly a quarter of a mil- 


lion dollars has been subscribed, to say no- 
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thing of very valuable gifts of land. At 
the annual meeting, recently held, President 
Olin spoke of this peculiar condition in Mad- 
ison’s park work and very properly said: 
“Tt means much for the good of a city of 
the size of Madison that more than a thou- 
sand of her citizens have joined hands, in a 
voluntary association for the purpose of 
making Madison a clean, wholesome, beauti- 
ful city, a worthy home for the capital of 
the state and of its great university.” He 
said that of the subscriptions last year, 520 
were for five dollars each or less, an evidence 
of how democratic the movement is; and an 
emphasis of the claim that the influence of 
the association for the city’s welfare is not 
measured wholly by the amount of money 
collected and expended, nor by the number 
of miles of drives or acres of parks secured. 
Back of these outward manifestations, and 
more important than they, is the public 
spirit created and sustained by the sixteen 
years of united effort. 


TO PRESERVE ITHACA’S BEAUTY 


There has been printed in leaflet form the 
report of Warren H. Manning on a system 
of public reservations for Ithaca, N. Y. The 
interest of the studylies in its ambitiousness 
for a smal! town, and in the fact that it was 
ordered. made, for the town, by an individ- 
ual who had public spirit as well as means. 
His purpose, as the letter of transmission 
states, was that by the report “attention 
might be brought to the little appreciated 
natural beauties of the region, to the import- 
ance of their preservation and of making 
them more accessible by means of a road 
system that fits the topography, instead of 
following, regardless of grade, arbitrary sec- 
tion lines.” How great a gift is this to the 
town, and how pleasant a commission must 
it have been to receive! Mr. Manning looks 
far ahead, to the time when automobilists, by 
the co-operation of such agencies as the State 
Highway, the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
missions, Park Commissions, local and coun- 
ty, would be able to roam for many miles 
over all the beautiful lake country of the 
central part of New York state; and from 
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Ithaca itself he demands a foresight, cour- 
age and energy of action like that which, in 
Munising, Mich., for example, has put one- 
half the town’s area into public reservations, 
in Menomonie, Wis., has so put aside one- 
fifth, and in Hopedale, Mass., has reserved 
large forest tracts in which scientific thin- 
ning supplies wood enough for schools and 
churches and public buildings. 


TAG DAY DANGERS 


For one philanthropic cause and another 
there has spread over the country a great 
epidemic of tag days. One of the earliest 
of these days, celebrated in a small Texas 
town, was described in this department some 
months ago. Perhaps the most extraordin- 
ary was that which held Albany, N. Y., in 
its grasp for a strenuous twenty-four hours 
in May, on behalf of a hospital. But tag day 
in a large city is quite another matter than 
tag day in a small town, and it is much more 
fraught with dangers. The Philadelphia 
Ledger points out some of these in an edi- 
torial on tag day which was held in Phila- 
delphia for the benefit of the playgrounds, a 
worthy object that had the Ledger’s full 
sympathy. The paper said: “Philadelphia 
has had its tag day, and it hopes it will 
never have another—of just the same sort. 
o % It was a fatal mistake to leave the 
price of the tags an uncertain quantity. It 
opened the door to irregularity and placed 
temptation in the way of thousands of irre- 
sponsible youngsters of unformed charac- 
ters and habits. Moreover, the tags 
fell into the hands of many to whom they 
should never have been entrusted. . . . It 
is more than doubtful whether this sort of 
organized mendacity be wholesome training 
for the school children of the city.” The 
interest of this protest is in its general ap- 
plicability. The Philadelphia tag day can 
fairly be said to have been a success in the 
amount of money raised, the general enthu- 
siasm, and the cause benefitted, but against 
the institution itself these are _ serious 
charges which must apply to its trial in any 
city; and which deserve to be given full 
consideration. 
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CLEVELAND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Five scholarships were awarded by the 
educational committee of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Associated Charities for the course in 
training class which covers a period of nine 
months and involves field work. The schol- 
arships pay thirty dollars a month and 


those to receive them were: Miss Elsie 
Quigle, graduate of the Women’s College 
and a resident of Chardon, O.; Miss Sarah 
L. Rusbatch, Women’s College, Cleveland; 
Miss Catherine V. Larkin, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N: Y.; Miss Lena Plotkin, Lake 
Erie College, Cleveland, and Miss Callie M. 
Silver, also of Cleveland. 
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These students will join the training class 
on Oct. 1, next. The class has been in- 
creased from four to five in number. The 
four who were graduated a few days ago 
will remain as special agents for the Asso- 
ciated Charities, as much work is expected 
during the coming fall and winter. 


ERIE. PA., ORGANIZES 


At a well attended meeting in the court 
house of Erie, Pa., on June 16, an associated 
charities was organized, and a board of trus- 
tees elected whose members are: James R. 
Burns, Dr. George B. Kalb, Isador Sobel, 
George R. Metcalf, J. W. Little, F. W. Hir- 
man, Hugh L. Hodge, Robert Spittl, W. B. 
Flickinger, Alexander Jarecki, Herman El- 
dredge, W. B. Trask, F. D. Schultz, Dr. 
James E. Silliman, Frederick Brevillier, 
William Hamilton, T. W. Shacklett, H. H. 
Mack, F. F. Curtze, Robert Searlett, J. Bur- 
ton Arbuckle, G. D. Selden, John Maras, E. 
P. Gould. The trustees, who are to govern 
the society, will apply for a charter. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Hugh 
L. Hodge, James R. Burns, and Francis H. 
McLean, field secretary for the extension of 
organized charities. The community is ripe 
for broad progressive work and it is seldom 
that a society has been organized in a city 
of this size with so much promise of ef- 
fectiveness. Some of the speakers dealt with 
the need of checking an incipient housing 
evil and of furthering the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign, as well as of doing real case 
work. 

For a number of years Erie has had a 
Bureau of Charities, but its work has been 
done mainly through volunteers. The ac- 
tive members of the bureau have joined 
heartily in the new movement, bringing in, 
as it does, the co-operation of the men and 
the certainty of one or two paid social 
workers to pick up the loose ends, and to 
broaden the work. The Bureau of Charities 
will probably continue as the primary ma- 
terial relief agency of the city, working in 
the closest co-operation with the new so- 
ciety. 


SUGGESTIVE DATA FROM PEORIA 


There has lately come from the Associated 
Charities and Philanthropies of Peoria, IIl1., 
a return of the cutting down of public out- 
door aid as a result of the arrangement by 
which the society has from year to year 
been entrusted with the investigations of a 
constantly increasing proportion of applica- 
tions to public officials. 

The figures for county aid which includes 
coal and groceries, are: 1903-04, $10,687.97; 
1906-07, $6,593.31; 1907-08, $6,441.28. 

In the home savings department of the 
society, it is reported that, through the ef- 
forts of volunteer visitors, seventy-one fam- 
ilies who came to the notice of the society 
during the winter have opened savings 
accounts, twenty-nine have agreed to open 
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accounts later in the summer and only 
twenty have refused. The canvass, which 
is still going on, will cover a total of 216 
families. 

One of the most suggestive of tables is 
that describing the disposition of cases dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present calendar 
year. This was prepared by Perry Hiser, 
the general secretary, and sent out to sub- 
scribers over his signature and that of the 
chairman of the finance committee. It re- 
ports on the cases as follows: 

“111 received aid—food, fuel, clothing and 
medical attention, either direct from this 
association or, on its recommendation, from 
the overseer of the poor and other agencies. 

“71 were refused aid after careful investi- 
gation. Most of these applied not because 
they were in great need but rather to test 
a source from which they thought supplies 
might be obtained without cost. 

“20 obtained work through the influence 
of this association. ; 

“13 accepted suggestions by which their 
needs were supplied from within their own 
resources. 

“5 withdrew requests for aid after learn- 
ing that investigation would be made. 

“4 were given credit by business firms on 
recommendation of this association. 

“3 were refused all aid except to register 
their names for work. 

“3 could not be found as wrong addresses 
had been given. 

“2 aid promised if husbands would come 
to office (they failed to appear).” 


BROOKLYN HEADQUARTERS 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities has re- 
cently entered its new branch headquarters 
for the northern district, at 191 Marcy ave- 
nue, The building is a gift in memory of 
A. M. White, made by Alfred T. White and 
the other heirs. The sum of $50,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the board of di- 
rectors and, in addition, there was a special 
furnishing fund raised by voluntary contrib- 
ution. On the first floor are the waiting 
rooms and main office and the office of the 
visiting nurses. The second floor is used 
for the day nursery and kindergarten. The 
third floor has a dining room and an adja- 
cent kitchen and workroom for women. On 
the fourth floor is a laundry which, follow- 
ing English and continental plans, will be 
a place where women can take the clothes 
which they are washing and do them under 
the direction of a superintendent. Each 
woman will pay a small sum, ten or fifteen 
cents a day, for the space, tubs, soap, hot 
water. This charge will, of course, include 
what they would have paid for fuel if they 
had done the work at home. On the roof 
there will be a playground for children, part 
of which is roofed over for exceptionally hot 
days. All in all the building is the most 
modern and complete of its kind in the 
country. 
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In architectural details and coloring it 
takes a fitting place between two other 
buildings of architectural pretensions,—the 
Carnegie Library and the Williamsburg 
WoM.. C.. A. 


CHILDREN’S WORK IN ONTARIO 


It is not necessary to explain the presence 
in these departmental columns of a few re- 
marks upon a notable child-saving work. 
Indeed the connection between organized 
charity, strictly construed, and child-saving 
work, is so close that no broad line of cleav- 
age is possible. As a matter of fact, organ- 
ized charity societies of necessity do much 
child-saving work; gripping firmly with 
family difficulties and getting children 
started on the upward grade before they 
require the services of a children’s aid so- 
ciety. On the other hand the children’s so- 
cieties are naturally obliged to cope with 
family difficulties. When the charity or- 
ganization society and the children’s aid 
society work earnestly together, there is 
the greatest hope for the enlargement of the 
horizon of family life. The problems are 
the same for both. 

.No work lends itself so easily to the 
“susher’ than that which has to do with 
the care of children. From the “nice” in- 
stitution to the “nice” foster parents there 
is endless opportunity for pathos—and 
bathos—and for the use of superlatives. The 
blasé reader of reports from such societies 
generally knows in advance the number of 
thrills and amazements with which he will 
be met. 

Nevertheless even the most case-hardened 
reader cannot fail to be genuinely impress- 
ed with the reports which come from the De- 
partment of Neglected and Dependent Chil- 
dren of Ontario, Canada. They are really 
illuminating descriptions of the whole on- 
ward movement in Ontario, a movement 
which in force and virility is equalled by 
few in the states. Perhaps as yet it would 
be unsafe to create official bureaus similar 
to this one in American commonwealths. 
Perhaps there would not be the same beau- 
tiful working together of governmental 
agency and private local societies as in Can- 
ada. But if that were possible then the 
effective administration of a liberal, intelli- 
gent and progressive governmental superin- 
tendent like J. J. Kelso would hold out 
many suggestions to us. For the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the placed-out 
children in Ontario rests upon the shoul- 
ders of a public official while the immediate 
responsibility is shared by children’s aid so- 
cieties. In the actual procedure of placing 
out the government itself acts, in the actual 
finding of homes and in watchful after care 
good citizens assist. 

In the 1907 report Mr. Kelso tells us that 
to-day there are 5,000 boys and girls, wards 
of the state, growing up in good homes as 
the result of this co-operational effort. 
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There are more demands for children tham 
can now be filled, writes Mr. Kelso, and yet 
there are 4,430 children in the thirty-one: 
orphanages in the province. Surely public: 
sentiment will in the end demand that these. 
institutions shall do what they have been 
invited to do, what they are able to do, viz., 
turn at least a part of the children over to 
the department. 

It is interesting to note that the depart- 
ment and the sixty-seven children’s aid so- 
cieties are vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of social conditions, over and beyond 
such curative work as the retention of 
thousands of children in their own fam- 
ilies with improved environment. It is 
significant how large has been the social 
consequences of curative work. The depart- 
ment and the allied societies have never 
failed to consider the family as the social 
tnit and not the child. Where the family and 
the child can be helped together to a wider 
life, so much the better. This is a policy 
which does not always seem so important 
with some of the American societies. 

Space forbids any extended commentary 
upon the interesting report for 1907, except 
to say that it is replete with most sugges- 
tive material gathered from a successful and 
broad children’s work; indeed one of the: 
broadest and best campaigns so far as our 
own continent is concerned. 


SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF HOME 


The San Francisco relief home for the 
aged and infirm has been opened and is now 
crowded to its full capacity. It will accom- 
modate about 1,250. It is located on the 
grounds of the old almshouse and has been 


erected at a cost of $300,000 by the San 
Francisco Relief and Red Cross funds. The 
congregate system has-7 been followed 


throughout, though there are some rather 
attractive and unusual features. Among 
others may be mentioned the sun pavilions. 
Besides the dormitories of which there are 
nine and which hold 700 people, there are 
250 small rooms with two people in a room. 
These small rooms on the first floor are 
given to those who are unable to climb 
stairs. There is the usual separation of the 
men from the women and in other lines the 
home appears to have followed established 
standards rather than to have attempted 
something more advanced. It may be said 
in brief that it is a very fine example of a 
congregate institution with everything ex- 
ceptionally well arranged. The question is, 
however, whether a colony of smaller houses 
would not have been possible. There are 
ample grounds around the building so that 
the inmates who are even partially able- 
bodied will have a light out-door occupation 
in looking after plots of land. The home 
marks such a tremendous stride from the 
old almshouse that it is, perhaps, ungra- 
cious to criticize the principles upon which: 
it was built. 
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HARRISRURG’S VISITING NURSES 


The Harrisburg Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion was started in 1899, when an instruc- 
tive visiting nurse was employed by Mrs. A. 
Pp. L. Dull, to visit daily in their homes the 
sick, who could not, and should not, be sent 
to the hospitals, and to instruct their fam- 
jlies in simple and necessary rules for the 
eare of sickness. The following year a sec- 
ond nurse was employed and a country home 
for ill and convalescent children was opened 
during the summer months, with a graduate 
nurse in charge. Many demands were made 
on the association and as a result, in 1906, 
the work was reorganized and three nurses 
-were put into the city work, and the rules 
under which the association now acts were 
formed. 

The Benevolent Association requested the 
Visiting Nurse Association to act as _ its 
agent, and in December, 1906, the offer was 
accepted for one year. This work brought 
the association in contact with the class of 
persons originally supposed to be under its 
care, dependent poor not suitable for hos- 
pital wards. It also brought the superin- 
tendent’s attention to the crying need of 
‘working with the children, and on applica- 
tion to the School Board, the Visiting Nurse 
Association was granted permission to visit 
professionally two schools, Downey building, 
in the heart of Sibletown, and the Special 
School in the Harris building, which is com- 
posed of children who are delinquents from 
physical defects or moral causes. 

The superintendent of the Visiting Nurse 
Association was asked to do some probation 
~work during 1907, so that the association 
thas been in touch with most forms of dis- 
tress which cause sickness and disease 
among the poor of the city. 

With the expected establishment of a 
Charity Organization Society in Harris- 
burg it is planned to have a house as com- 
mon headquarters with rooms for residents. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN PROVIDENCE 


The development of the Providence, R. I., 
Society for Organizing Charity, since James 
Minnick became general manager is in- 
teresting. Previous to his coming the an- 
nual budget of the society for thirteen years 
had been around $2,000. Last year the bud- 
get had increased to $5,904.37 for the general 
fund, $1,740.29 for the relief fund, and 
$3,489.31 for the tuberculosis fund, a total 
of something over $10,000. For eight months 
of the present year, up to May 31, 1908, 
‘$6,363.47 has been received for the general 
fund, $4,264.09 for the relief fund and $4,- 
376.64 for the tuberculosis fund. For the 
entire fiscal year it is estimated that the re- 
ceipts will approximate $20,000. 

With the exception of the tuberculosis 
work, it is significant that these increased 
expenditures ‘have shown a broadened line of 
the original work of the society rather than 
the addition of new features. There has 
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been a particularly active children’s commit- 
tee which recently secured the adoption of 
laws upon which there is comment under 
a separate heading. There has been a great 
increase in co-operation. 

For years the average of cases with which 
the society dealt annually, was around 300. 
During the first eight months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year the number is over 2,000. 
Upon the old $2,000 basis one worker was 
employed full time and one for part of the 
year in addition to the general secretary. 
There are now eight regular workers upon 
the staff. 

In other words while assuming its respon- 
sibilities in the preventive field, the society 
has not forgotten its original purpose of 
real curative work, which undone cr badly 
done undermines all other forms of social 
effort, and in doing this has revealed that 
a city, not of the first class in population, 
is willing to pay the cost of having it well 
done. There is a lesson in this for many 
cities. 


EVANSVILLE’S ACTIVE SOCIETY 


The Associated Charities of Evansville, 
Indiana, has for years worked hard to gain 
the real co-operation of the churches and re- 
lief agencies and township trustee. It has 
succeeded in a very large measure, which 
shows the value of bulldog persistence. The 


society is one of the most active in the mid- © 


dle West. It has besides the ordinary de- 
partments of work, an advisory council, 
friendly visitors, penny provident savings 
fund, flower mission, children’s outing farm, 
municipal lodging house and labor yard, dis- 
trict nurse, sewing circle, employment bu- 
reau and rag carpet sewing room. Before 
this year is ended it will have a well 
equipped free clinic, with a special tubercu- 
losis department and a day nursery. 

The children’s outing farm is the big sum- 
mer feature of the work, the farm being the 
refuge for the poor children of the tenements 
during the hot months of the summer. A 
fine thirty-five acre farm has been donated 
for its permanent use. Cottages, a large 
central building for dormitory purposes and 
a dining hall will be erected. 

The municipal lodging house and labor 
yard are conducted by the Associated Chari- 
ties and maintained by the city. The past 
winter the record of tramps and vagrants in 
Evansville has been remarkable. While all 
other cities over the country report a large 
increase in homeless men and tramps, 
Evansville can boast of no increase and the 
work test and compulsory bath at the mu- 
nicipal lodging house are the reasons given 
for this record, along with the fact that the 
tramps, etc., have crowded to the larger 
cities. 

Aside from the general work, the Associat- 
ed Charities is doing a broader work along 
social lines in the city where it has had 
a hand in all the actions for civic improve- 
ment. Through its efforts a Monday Night 
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Club was formed three years ago, which has 
been a great force for good in the city. The 
purpose of the club is to study social and 
philanthropic work and under its auspices 
a number of the most prominent charity 
workers of the country have been brought to 
Evansville for lectures and conferences. A 
committee of the club a year ago formed a 
model tenement house ordinance and after 
a year of work and education the city coun- 
cil passed it without a dissenting vote. 
Through the constant work of the Associ- 
ated Charities and other clubs and societies 
an Anti-Tuberculosis Society has recently 
been formed. It will build a tent colony for 
curable cases and a home for poor incur- 
ables. A free clinic will also be established 
by this society in connection with the gen- 
eral clinic soon to be established by the As- 
sociated Charities. 

The past winter has been a hard and try- 
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ing one for the Associated Charities on ac- 
count of the large numbers of unemployed, 
who were placed in the hands of the society 
by the mayor and council. A large kindling- 
wood labor yard was established which em- 
ployed weekly from 100 to 125 men. Work 
was provided for unemployed women in the 
carpet sewing room and all applications for 
relief or employment have been cared for 
the same day the application was made. 
The work is much lighter now there being 
practically no tramps or homeless men and 
very few other applicants. Financially the 
society will come out ahead despite the hard 
times. With a free clinic and day nursery 
established and a permanent summer outing 
farm as well as a permanent city building 
promised this year, the society will be in 
good shape to increase its work in this 
growing manufacturing river city of 75,000 
people. 
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Probation in Massachusetts—Juvenile Courts in Prussia—Future of Misde- 
meanants—Jail Visitors a Necessity 


PROBATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Prison Association is 
happy over the passage of three important 
new laws for which the association has been 
working for a number of years. One of 
these provides for the establishment of a 
probation commission. In 1901 on a peti- 
tion of the association a law was passed pro- 
viding for a central probation bureau, to 
have supervision of probation work; to se- 
cure the co-ordination of its different parts 
and the co-operation of probation officers. 
The law as enacted was much changed from 
the form in which it was presented by the 
association and accomplished little. This 
year it has been so amended as to restore it 
substantially to its original form. 

The law provides that the chief justice 
of the superior court shall appoint five per- 
sons, one or more of whom may be justices 
of the court, to be a Commission on Proba- 
tion. The commission appoints a deputy 
commissioner at a suitable salary who is to 
be its executive officer. The members are 
to receive no compensation, but an allowance 
for their necessary expenses, and the appro- 
priation for the commission will not exceed 
$5,000 a year. 

The commission is to prescribe a form for 
all records and reports of probation officers, 
promote the exchange of information between 
the courts, provide for the organization and 
co-operation of probation officers in the sev- 
eral courts, provide conferences of the jus- 
tices of the municipal police, and district 
court and the Boston juvenile court, or a 
conference of any or all of the probation 


officers. Probation officers are to transmit 
reports to the commission as required and 
police officials are to co-operate, in obtaining 
and reporting information concerning per- 
sons on probation, and this information Is to 
be accessible to the justices and officers of 
the courts and the police authorities. 

The juvenile court law in Massachusetts 
has been further strengthened by providing 
for special probation officers for children. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Warren F. Spalding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, says: ‘‘In 
1900 the association petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to establish an industrial school for 
boys above fifteen years of age, excluded 
from the Lyman School by its age limit and 
sent to institutions with adults. It had the 
approval of nearly all the judges, but failed, 
year after year, because of the expense. But 
it grew stronger, steadily. Last year it had 
the support of the State Board of Charity; 
this year the board again recommended the 
establishment of the school. The Legisla- 
ture adopted the recommendation and passed 
a bill creating the school. For the past nine 
years the association has been doing educa- 
tional work in behalf of such an institution, 
and it is gratified by the success of the 
movement which it initiated.” 


ADULT PROBATION IN OHIO 


The new Ohio adult probation law is made 
applicable to all offenders except those con- 
victed of murder, arson, burglary of an in- 
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habited dwelling house and a few other 
crimes. The provisions of the bill are in 
some respects peculiar to Ohio. Thus section 
1 provides that “whenever a sentence to the 
penitentiary or Ohio State Reformatory has 
been imposed, but the execution thereof has 
been suspended and the defendant placed on 
probation, the effect of such order of pro- 
bation shall be to place said defendant un- 
der the control and management of the 
board of managers of the institution to 
which he would have been committed, and he 
shall] be subject to the same rules and regu- 
lations as apply to persons paroled from said 
institutions after a period of imprisonment 
therein.” ; 

Provision is made for the appointment by 
the board of managers of the Ohio State 
Reformatory and also of the board of man- 
agers of the penitentiary, of field officers 
“who shall carefully look after the welfare 
of all persons whose sentences have been 
suspended, and of those who have been 
paroled from said institutions after a period 
of imprisonment therein.” 

While in Massachusetts and New York the 
supervision of probationers is committed to 
different officers from those who supervise 
paroled prisoners, it will be seen that in 
Ohio the officers appointed by the prison 
managers supervise both classes. These offi- 
cers have the power of arresting delinquent 
probationers without a warrant or other 
process, and the board of managers and not 
the court terminates the probation. The 
original sentence, suspended by the court, 
is considered as beginning upon the first day 
of imprisonment in the institution. The 
board of managers also has power to ter- 
minate the probation and discharge the per- 
son from further supervision. Thus it will 
be seen that the boards of managers of these 
institutions are invested with judicial func- 
tions in having the power of committing or 
discharging probationers. 

With reference to sentences to other in- 
stitutions, such as workhouses or jails, the 
provisions of the law are essentially simi- 
lar to those of New York, that is to say, the 
prisoner is placed on probation for a period 
not exceeding two years under charge of a 
probation officer named by the court. Fines 
imposed may also be paid to the probation 
officer. In municipalities where there are 
police courts, salaried probation officers are 
to be appointed by the police court. Police 
officers are eligible for such appointment 
and have the privilege of returning into ac- 
tive service in the police department when 
they desire. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN PRUSSIA 


The juvenile courts, established in some 
of the Prussian cities, have been such a suc- 
cess that the minister of justice intends to 
establish them generally in Prussia. In a 
communication to the magistrates he lays 
down the following principles: 

In preparing proceedings it is important 
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to investigate as early as possible the home 
conditions of the young offender, his en- 
vironment, and all other circumstances that 
may contribute to a judgment of his per- 
sonality, his offence, and the punishment or 
treatment to be imposed. If, as the result 
of the investigation, a trial of the young 
offender seems necessary, such trial shall 
take place before a judge, and not before 
the police, and the judge of guardianship 
shall have charge of the trial. If necessary 
to press the charge, the states attorney of 
the jurisdiction concerned shall lay the pro- 
ceedings before the Schdffengericht, and not 
before the criminal court in all possible 
cases. The Schdéffengericht is a court in 
which a number of laymen sit with the pre- 
siding judge and with him determine ques- 
tions of fact and the disposition of cases un- 
der trial. If the case is brought to trial, 
care must be taken that youthful offenders 
do not come into contact with criminals dur- 
ing the time of their detention at the court 
house. When proceedings occur in which 
juveniles and adults are jointly summoned 
they shall be separated and the juveniles 
shall be heard separately as far as this can 
be done without disadvantage to the case 
and the promotion of a speedy settlement. 
At the smaller and lower courts cases 
against youthful offenders shall be heard 
at the beginning of the session; in larger 
courts, special sessions shall be held in which 
simply youthful offenders shall be tried. In 
courts whose composition permits it, it is 
desirable to commit the trial of youthful of- 
fenders to one judge and one chamber. In 
choosing a judge for this branch of judicial 
activity it is important that one should be 
selected who has had ripe experience in life, 
who has ample intelligence, and some in- 
clination for the work. 

The Bremer Tageblatt remarks that this 
indicates great progress in the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, and expresses the hope 
that the different states of the federation 
which have not considered the matter will 
follow the example of Prussia. 


FUTURE OF MISDEMEANANTS 


To THE EpitTor: 

I do not know of any way by which the 
condition of the inmates of the New York 
City Reformatory for Misdemeanants can 
be brought to the attention of the city and 
their position ameliorated, better than 
through the columns of your paper. 

As you know, some years ago a committee 
of public-spirited citizens, composed of 
Thomas W. Hynes, Samuel J. Barrows, Jul- 
ius M. Mayer and a number of others, inter- 
ested themselves in regard to the young men 
who were committed to the workhouse for 
minor offenses, and as a result of this inter- 
est legislation was had that provided for 
the establishment of what was called the 
New York City Reformatory for Misde- 
meanents. The law provided that the com- 
missioner of corrections of the city of New 
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York should establish a place apart from 
other prisoners, on some of the islands under 
his control, where young men between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty could be com- 
mitted on a charge of misdemeanor. A 
little later this legislation was amended, 
providing that only those could be sent 
there who had committed crimes as a first 
offense. 

A provision was also inserted that the 
mayor of the city of New York should ap- 
point four citizens who, together with cer- 
tain designated magistrates and justices, 
were to form a Board of Parole. 

The legislation provided for has been car- 
ried into effect, and we have a so-called City 
Reformatory on Hart’s Island, with a keep- 
er in charge, the inmates of which are cos- 
tumed in their own peculiar uniform, and 
divided into three sections: the best, inter- 
mediate, and the not so good, each wearing 
their distinctive marks, and useful trades 
and occupations are being taught to the 
young men who have been committed to the 
institution. 

The Board of Parole, together with the 
parole officers who have been appointed for 
the purpose, meet once a month throughout 
the year and study carefully over the case 
of each young man, and they place on 
parole those deserving of this considera- 
tion who are then closely watched and fol- 
lowed up by the parole officers. About one 
thousand young men have thus far been 
committed to the reformatory, and, consid- 
ering all of the disadvantages under which 
the commissioner of corrections, the Board 
of Parole and the officers of the institution, 
are compelled to work, it is remarkable what 
good results have followed. 

During the existence of the Board of 
Parole a condition has developed which, it 
seems to me, should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the citizens of the city. Among 
those who are committed to the institution 
there appears from time to time a young 
man who has no home in the city and no 
friends. It is a rule of the Board of Parole, 
which was beneficently provided to prevent 
an inmate from being compelled to steal af- 
ter he is paroled, that an inmate cannot be 
released unless he has some one to refer to 
who will give him a temporary home, from 
which he can find employment. In the cases 
referred to the young men have no homes 
nor can they find employment as they have 
no one to refer to. 

The Board of Parole has made rules pro- 
viding that a young man who is committed 
to the institution must earn at least 900 
merit marks before his case can be taken up 
for consideration by the Board of Parole for 
his parole. When he has earned this stand- 
ing, the board then requires that he shall 
have a home or place to go to from the in- 
stitution and a situation for employment. If 
these are promised his parole is granted and, 
as I said before, in the vast majority of 
cases these conditions haye been met with 
satisfactory results. 
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In the other case, which may occur from 
fifteen to twenty times during each calendar 
year, we find a young man without a home 
or friends, and under the rule of the board 
he cannot be discharged until some home is 
provided for him. How ridiculously cruel it 
is for the city of New York to take a young 
man and detain him for several months in a 
reformatory institution, and then, at the end 
of a certain time, land him at the foot of 
East Twenty-sixth street, without a penny 
in his pocket or a suit of warm clothing on 
him in the winter time, or a home to go to, 
or work. As I said before, how ridiculously 
cruel this seems, and yet that is what we, 
in this respectable city, are doing, and while 
the members of the Board of Parole have 
earnestly and diligently in every possible 
way, through civic societies and other agen- 
cies, tried to ameliorate this condition, we 
have been unable to do so. Under these cir- 
cumstances is it any wonder that a young 
man who has been in the reformatory, who 
is turned loose on the streets without friends 
or a home, or the means even to obtain his 
first meal, drifts back with his bad com- 
panions and soon follows nature’s sugges- 
tion to take the food he needs? 

The writer, together with the other mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole, have endeavored 
to enlist the sympathy and interest of sever- 
al organizations whose interest is in the wel- 
fare of discharged prisoners, but thus far 
there seems to be no society or organization 
which has, as part of its plan, even the tem- 
porary after care of these young men who 
many times, aye, very many times, owe 
their incarceration, not to their criminal 
attitude, but to their previous unfortunate 
surroundings. 

I know very well that this is really a very 
difficult problem. I know, too, that it is 
very unsatisfactory work to be engaged in, 
but with all its drawbacks, with all the dis- 
appointments that so frequently follow, I 
feel quite sure that some action should be 
taken so that this cruel and unreasonable 
condition of affairs should be cured. 


ROBERT J. WILKIN, 


Justice Court of Special Sessions’ 
and Member of Board of Parole. 


JAIL VISITORS A NECESSITY 


To THE EDITOR: 

The last annual report of the new New 
York State Prison Commission showed 
plainly that the commission has given 
much thought, time and work to the very 
important matters in the line of their du- 
ties. Their recommendations should be 
carried out and whenever and wherever 
there is shown wilful neglect on the part 
of wardens, sheriffs, jailers, to do as they 
have been told, the commission should, and 
no doubt will, exercise its right and power 
and oblige its requests, or orders, to be 
fulfilled. I am confident, however, that 
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their good work would become far more 
fruitful if the commission would urge the 
necessity of suitable official visitors being 
appointed by the judge in authority in 
whatever town, or village, the penitentiary, 
jail, or lock-up exists. If these visitors 
performed their duties regularly and faith- 
fully and brought all evident abuses first, 
before the county supervisors and in final 
appeal to the knowledge of the Prison Com- 
mission, we should very soon hear less of 
doubling-up in cells, poor light, poor venti- 
lation, foul odors, uncleanliness. Pillow 
slips and sheets would soon always be 
found in cells and they would be washed 
and cleansed, as required. Food would 
soon be found suitable in quality and quan- 
tity, and the pastors and congregations of 
churches of different sects, would make it 
difficult, or impossible, for sheriffs to half- 
starve inmates. There would soon be an 
end to the crying, terrible injustice of long 
imprisonment for those who are simply ac- 
cused of crime and juvenile offenders, and 
mere witnesses would not be compelled to 
associate with hardened criminals. Prop- 
er daily exercise and occupation would in 
some way be provided for all and the un- 
told misery and degradation of idleness 
would not be forced upon the unfortunate 
victims of man’s ignorance and inhumanity 
to his fellows. 

In time of illness, there would be an at- 
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tending physician who would do duty for 
love, as physicians do it elsewhere in hos- 
pitals, homes, asylums. Such physicians 
might readily be found and duly appointed 
by the ruling judge of every town and vil- 
lage of our land. 

He, the physician, would report to the 
official visitors, men and women, and 
through them to supervisors and ultimate- 
ly, to the State Prison Commission. When 
the county authorities recognized, as they 
soon would, that not only every considera- 
tion of Christian action—but that econom- 
ically and sanitarily, for themselves and 
their community, the plan suggested would 
be immensely useful, if estimated widely— 
and in a limited, but very appreciable de- 
gree, when considered merely in any one 
locality, they would carry it out. The great 
difficulty hitherto has been that the county 
authorities act almost invariably as though 
the public should not know and care for and 
practically be interested in the rational, hu- 
mane and only right and proper treatment 
of all accused persons, and of all offenders, 
be they offenders in relatively small de- 
gree, or guilty of repeated crimes. Of even 
the darkest crimes society is many, many 
times, largely responsible by reason of its 
neglect and supineness; thus ignoring 
plainest and very imperative duty. 

E BEVERLY RopBinson, M. D. 

New York. 
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Settlement Workers Unite—Washington’s Colored Settlement—Maccabean 
Country House—What Settlements Stand for 


SETTLEMENT WORKERS UNITE 

The Association of United Settlement 
Workers of Washington and Baltimore was 
organized at Lawrence House, Baltimore, in 
October, 1906. After the business meeting 
of the morning, twenty-five people sat down 
to luncheon, and in the afternoon the Wash- 
ingtonians visited the various settlement 
houses. The meetings have grown from a 
morning business meeting like this, followed 
by luncheon, to a two days’ conference, and 
as organization seems to be the method of 
the hour even in settlements, it may be sug- 
gestive to some other cities to know why 
this association was formed and how it has 
developed in two years. 

First a word as to the objects that the pro- 
moters of the association had in mind. Two 
years ago the group of settlement workers 
that could be mustered was small, in both 
Washington and Baltimore, and the meetings 
that each group had tried to hold lacked 
interest. It was thought that the associa- 
tion would prove an inspiration to the lead- 
ers of social work in the two cities, and that 
it would also stimulate each group to broad- 


er work, especially more active civic under- 
takings. 

The constitution provides for three kinds 
of members: residents in settlements, direc- 
tors of social centers, people actively inter- 
ested in the work for which settlements 
stand. Until the last meeting there have 
been few members under the third class. 

There are monthly meetings of the local 
branches, but otherwise perfect freedom is 
allowed in their organization and conduct. 
Each branch has adopted a_ constitution 
much along the lines of the joint association 
but the activities of the two groups have 
developed very differently. The Washington 
branch has labored with the volunteer 
through its meetings, and the Baltimoreans 
have been active through committees, such 
as public amusement, child labor, education, 
etc., and have stood together well in the sev- 
eral campaigns this winter for better social 
legislation. The joint meetings held alternat- 
ely in each city have proved inspirational and 
stimulating as it was hoped they would. 
The three meetings a year were reduced to 
two this winter, it being felt that a longer 
conference would be more beneficial. 
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To Baltimore it happened that this first 
conference fell. The program proved inter- 
esting even with the thermometer over 
ninety most of the time. Washingtonians 
arrived by the inter-urban trolley Friday 
morning, for the business meeting called at 
Locust Point Social Settlement. Luncheon 
was served there, after which time was giv- 
en for committee meetings before the after- 
noon session, when the presidents of the two 
branches gave a review of the work of their 
organizations. 

Friday night in Donovan Room, Johns 
Hopkins University, a well attended public 
meeting was held, which was addressed by 
Mrs. V. G. Simkovitch, of New York city, 
on the topic School and Settlement. 

This address was an excellent introduction 
to the Saturday morning session at Chan- 
ning House, on the Wider Use of the Public 
School. Mr. J. W. Magruder, secretary of 
Federated Charities, introduced the subject. 
Miss Alice E. Robbins presented facts from 
Nineteen cities in regard to assembly rooms, 
baths, gymnasiums, etc., in public schools, 
and their use by the community. Dr. H. S. 
Curtis, director of playgrounds in Washing- 
ton, spoke on Schools as Recreation Centers 
for Children and Adults. George Gaither, 
director of manual training in the Balti- 
more schools, and of the boys’ industrial 
work in New York vacation schools, gave an 
interesting paper on Vacation Schools. 

The situation in Baltimore as regards the 
Wider Use of the Public Schools was pre- 
sented by Supt. James Van Sickle. A. HE. 
Mullikin, member of the City Council, sug- 
gested some method to use in our agitation 
for school extension. 

The next conference will be held in Wash- 
ington a year hence. Arrangements for it 
will be made at a business session held in 
Baltimore in the fal. 


COLORED SETTLEMENT WORK 


For a few months the colored settlement 
work in southwest Washington will be in 
charge of Miss Eloise Bebb, a graduate of 
Howard University, and a volunteer of the 
settlement. Meanwhile, the head resident of 
the Washington work, Mrs. Sarah Collins 
Fernandis, begins a work in East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, where the conditions are per- 
haps, unique. 

Many years ago there drifted to the shore 
of an inlet where there was good fishing, a 
few colored people who squatted there in 
miserable huts under the shelter of the hills 
upon which a thriving town was growing. 
They were the offspring mostly of the eman- 
cipated slaves of early New England times. 

Isolated thus, and left to form their stand- 
ards unaided, they lived there in careless 
license, picking up a precarious living, but 
never in danger of actual starvation. Clams, 
eels and other seafood were close and abund- 
ant. Never touching the interests of the 
town in any close way they became more and 
more an outside, neglected community. Nev- 
ertheless, their occasional appearance on the 
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streets, ragged and unkempt, would excite 
pity or disgust in those whose passing notice 
they chanced to attract. There was a forced 
school attendance of a few children but alto- 
gether there was little contact between the 
town and the shore people. 

It is less than ten years ago that the pas- 
tor of one of the leading churches of the vil- 
lage found his way into this neglected com- 
munity, and the conditions of moral degen- 
eracy which were revealed, were indeed 
appalling. This was the beginning of an 
awakened interest in the people of the shore. 
A ladies’ board composed of some of the 
most cultured and resourceful people of the 
town went earnestly to work. St. Luke’s 
cottage, a small, attractive center for classes 
and religious services was opened near the 
shore. 

Later an advisory committee of business 
men supplemented the ladies’ board, and 
these jointly have decided upon a social set- 
tlement as a means for permanent better- 
ment of existing conditions and in response 
to an urgent request from the board the 
head resident of the Washington colored set- 
tlement will work among these people along 
the same lines pursued in the Washington 
work. A _ kindergarten, industrial classes 
and an evening school are in progress. Men’s 
and women’s clubs have been started upon 
lines of co-operative work for self-help and 
general betterment, while a personal in- 
sight and knowledge of conditions is being 
gained. A census of the group shows fifteen 
families, eight of which can be legally so 
classified—embracing seventy persons, twen- 
ty-six of whom are children. Industrial 
capability and opportunity seem the key to 
the economic situation. Better housing and 
improved standards of living would easily 
follow these. Welded into a progressive 
community of their own race the chances 
would be greatly in their favor. The whole 
situation is one which makes the possibili- 
ties of settlement work an interesting ques- 
tion, and the results at East Greenwich of 
social significance. 


MACCABEAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Although Maccabean Country House, 
which is the summer home of the Macca- 
bean House Settlement of Baltimore, has 
opened for the season, there will be no re- 
striction of activities in the Baltimore 
house. The greater part of the winter 
schedule will be maintained, and to it will 
be added the work of the playground and 
outdoor gymnasium. The country house 
announces that clubs and classes and chari- 
table organizations of all kinds can arrange 
for the free use of its extensive grounds for 
picnics and outings. Miss M. S. Hanaw, the 
headworker of Maccabean House, will be at 
the country home for the summer. The 
farm can be reached by electric cars, and 
a special schedule has been arranged on the 
railroad so as to admit of return trains on 
Sunday evenings. 
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ORANGE’S VISITING NURSES 


The Visiting Nurses’ Settlement at 
Orange, N. J., has recently been placed in 
the hands of a board of governors, fifteen 
in number, which is responsible for its sup- 
port and control. Miss Margaret H. Pier- 
son is president, Mrs. Dickinson Richards 
vice-president, Miss Anny lL. Stephenson 
secretary, Mrs. S. H. Honer treasurer, Miss 
Honora Bouldin head worker, and Mrs. R. 
M. Colgate, Mrs.° Bleecker Van Wagenen 
and Mrs. Dickinson Richards, members of 
the advisory committee. 

The new organization has already  in- 
creased the efficiency of the settlement’s 
work. Among new activities planned or 
under way are free distribution of ice to the 
sick, a visiting nurse for contagious cases, 
in co-operation with the Board of Health; 
a three months’ course in visiting nursing, 
including out-of-door treatment for tuber- 
culosis, training and lectures,‘ with living 
and a small salary provided, open to grad- 
uates of recognized training schools. 


BROOKLYN’S WORK FOR ITALIANS 


The Little Italy Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, 146 Union street, Brooklyn, has just 
issued a very attractive annual report. 
Among the interesting features are reports 
of the clubs, written by their chairman. 
Two of these reports follow: 

Lincoln Club (Little Boys)—‘“We play in 
one gamasyarsm with the basket ball... 
The teachers are all kind to us. Our teach- 
er’s name is Miss Humstone... The club 
has nine rules .. . No smoking, no stelling, 
no gambling, no swearing, No telling on each 
other, Obey your father and your mother; 
go to church on Sunday and on holy days. 
Tip your hat to a club teacher. 

“PrreR FERRANDINO.” 

Roosevelt Club (Little Boys)—(This re- 
port is in story form.) ‘Now let us follow 
the boys as they go at a rapid pace toward 
their meeting house. They run up the 
steps of this house as if a mad dog was at 
their heels. ... Exhausted as they were, 
they again mount a stairway, and finely 
enter a large, beautiful layed out room. As 
they entered, and politely saluted the occu- 
pants who consisted of the founder of the 
club, Miss O’Brien, and a number of other 
boys, a cheerful welcoming arose among the 
little friends. ...Now let us leave aside 
the boys, but let us look over their ‘club 
books.’ We read through this page the fol- 
lowing statements. This club of ours is 
composes for the coming reasons: 

“1. To prepare us for the wild world. 

j “2. To bring us to the end we all wish 
Or. 


WHAT SETTLEMENTS STAND FOR 


To THE EDITOR: 
I want to thank you for bringing before 
the public the splendid paper: The Chicago 
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Settlements and Social Unrest, by Miss Jane 
Addams. Now, it seems to me, is the proper 
time for the foreigner to say a word, and I, 
as a Russian Jewess, want to say mine. 

I have lived in this country for sixteen 
years, and have sufficient proof to show that 
I have behaved as a good American should. 
Where did I learn good American principles? 
The first impression of the greatness of this 
country was conveyed to me in the public 
school, where one of the boys of the class 
recited in the most thrilling manner, “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” From such 
speeches a foreigner forms ideas regarding 
his new home. Here, we thought, we could 
allow the tongue to utter what passed 
through the mind. 

But a few days after the unfortunate visit 
the late Averbuch paid to Chief of Police 
Shippy, my ideas of American liberty were 
greatly shaken when I heard my well-mean- 
ing mother say: “Speak quietly; a police- 
man lives next door’—a remark such as I 
had not heard her utter since we left Russia. 
What had happened? Was I back in Russia, 
or was America becoming another Russia? 

Where can the adult foreigner learn to be- 
come a good citizen? A few years ago I 
visited a police station where I hoped to 
see the law taught to the men and boys who 
had broken it.  -When I asked the bailiff 
about how many men were confined behind 
the bars, he gave me this answer: “Aw, we 
gets ’em in bunches; they’ll all die on the 
gallows.” Would this blustering attempt 
to overawe an impressionable hearer be 
recognized as an exaggeration by a new- 
comer from Kishinef? 

Where does the foreigner learn to respect 
the laws of his new home? It has been 
shown that most of us are good citizens; 


and better still, we are willing to learn. It q 
has been in the social settlements of the © 


Russian Jewish colony of Chicago that I 
have learned to respect my new country, 
its government and laws. It was in the 
settlement that I began to feel that I had 


to do my share toward keeping Chicago — 
I and my © 


clean in every sense of the word. 
neighbors learned that if we lived up to 
what America expected of the immigrant, 


we would in return be given protection, — 


“freedom of assemblage,” “free speech’, and 
a “free press.” 
have taught well. 
part? 

The settlements have been ably and justly 
defended from the settlement worker’s side. 
I hope I have succeeded in sending the mes- 
sage of an immigrant who is glad to be an 
American, glad to respect righteous laws 
and glad to be able to use the English lan- 
guage to voice the praise of the social set- 
tlements of this country. 

I am glad that Chicago and the rest of 
the country is waking up to a realization of 
what the settlements stand for. 

Hinpa Satr. 


Has Chicago done her 


Chicago. 


The settlements have taught, — 
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The Trend of Things 


The Tenements of Trinity Church, Charles 
Edward Russell’s article in the July Hvery- 
dody’s, raises puzzling questions of tenement 
conditions and of the responsibility for 
them. The Corporation of Trinity Church 
is one of the great land owners of New 
York city. Much of its property is covered 
with tenements and a large number of these 
are in the hands of men whose leases re- 
quire them to keep up the property. Might 
Trinity Church be expected, under the cir- 
cumstances, to require its lessees to main- 
tain the best possible conditions? And if 
conditions are bad, who is responsible— 
Trinity, the lessees, or the Tenement House 
Department? 

A large share of the Trinity holdings is 
far down on the lower West Side of Man- 
hattan island—sixty-six tenement proper- 
ties on Varick street, fifty-oneon West 
Houston street and so on, enough to char- 
acterize whole neighborhoods,—‘‘certain 
cabbage fields and swamp lands once be- 
stowed upon the church by the careless 
hand of the good Queen Anne,” the Jans 
farm of ancient days, now immensely val- 
uable as a result of the growth of the city. 

The article brings specific charges against 
a large number of tenements on this prop- 
erty. House after house in street after 
street is described in terms of which the 
following is an example: “No. 85 King 
street. Two and a half stories and base- 
ment, brick front, wooden rear, eight fami- 
lies including one in basement, fire escapes, 
wooden sheds for sanitation, water in halls, 
no gas in halls, law being thereby violated. 
Tenant says halls are very dark and that 
because of the darkness an old woman fell 
down the stairs and died of fractured skull. 
In basement is interior bedroom, also one 
on first floor. Very dirty and repulsive 
place.” 

The relation of these tenements to tuber- 
culosis, to rickety children, to discouraged 
men and women, is brought out. Mr. Rus- 
sell started with a list of the Trinity prop- 
erties. Soon he was able to tell them from 
their neighbors by their dejected and tum- 
ble-down appearance. They suffer, as do 
all residences turned into tenements, by a 
painfully wrought partition here and a win- 
dow there that make it possible for several 
families to crowd into a dwelling built for 
one. “Wherever you walk in this dreadful 
region you find something that Trinity 
owns and as a rule it is something that you 
know she ought not to own.” #£There is an 
effective page on a fire which destroyed hu- 
man life. It must be remembered that the 
Tenement House Department has said that 
with the force of inspectors which its pres- 
ent appropriation permits it to maintain, it 
cannot adequately supervise old buildings. 

Commenting on the conditions which Mr. 
Russell shows, a well-known expert in hous- 
ing legislation and its administration, has 
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this to say: “Omitting the adjectives there 
is very little either in the photographs or 
in the description of the buildings which he 
gives that would seem to indicate any very 
serious condition of affairs, or one any dif- 
ferent from the usual conditions in tene- 
ment districts.” In other words, Mr. Rus- 
sell might have found much worse condi- 
tions on other property. But at best the 
conditions in its tenements are not “any 
different from usual conditions.” Might it 
not be expected that the Corporation of 
Trinity Church could demand of its lessees 
something better than ‘usual conditions” 
and follow the example set in the build- 
ings erected by the City and Suburban 
Homes Company and by Henry Phipps? 

So much for conditions. The question 
of responsibility remains. Mr. Russell 
says: “I need not be told, as with much 
virtuous indignation I shall be told, that 
of the instances I have cited, not all of the 
buildings are technically owned by Trin- 
ity. I know that well enough. And I need 
not be told that according to the Trinity 
leases the lessee is responsible for repairs 
upon the property. I know that well 
enough. And I need not be told that Trin- 
ity is not technically responsible for the 
dirt and misery, the poverty and squal- 
or. I know that well enough. But 
the land is owned by Trinity, if the 
bricks in the buildings are not, and from 
the moral responsibility for these condi- 
tions there is no escape on any plea I have 
been able to think of. To rent property and 
to permit it to become a breeding place for 
tuberculosis, is as bad as to rent it for im- 
moral purposes. Whatever’ distinction, 
then, the good vestrymen may draw be- 
tween the buildings that stand in the name 
of Trinity and the buildings that stand on 
Trinity’s ground in the name of this per- 
son or that, is a technical, and no moral, 
defense.” 

On this point the housing expert men- 
tioned above has this comment to make: 
“Notwithstanding the fact that the writer 
knew fully well at the time he was writing 
the article that the unsanitary houses of 
which he complains are not owned by Trin- 
ity church, and that it has no control over 
them, owning merely the land on which the 
houses have been built by tenants who are 
responsible for keeping the houses in a san- 
itary condition and observing the city laws 
and ordinances, he has not hesitated all 
through the article to give the impression 
that these conditions exist with the sane- 
tion and cognizance of the responsible man- 
agers of the Trinity church corporation. 
His own admissions on this subject, found 
on page 54 (quoted above) would be in my 
judgment sufficient reason to make unneces- 
sary any further consideration of the arti- 
cle.” 


There you have it. Trinity is not legally 
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responsible, the tenants of Trinity are le- 
gally responsible, the Tenement House De- 
partment cannot fully meet its obligations 
in the supervision of old buildings. 

The value and income of Trinity’s tene- 
ments are not and have never been public- 
ly known,—Mr. Russell estimates the value 
at from thirty-nine to one hundred million 
dollars,—and the income from this proper- 
ty goes to support a list of church and 
charitable work a mere enumeration of 
which fills two pages of the New York 
Uharities Directory. The attitude of the 
Corporation of Trinity Church toward the 
tenement house law, in fighting it through 
the courts on a question of constitutionality, 
must needs be remembered in this connec- 
tion. 

* * * 

Charges amounting to malpractice are 
brought by American Medicine against the 
Republican party for its treatment of the 
public health plank. The tentative plat- 
form, as shown in the famous “scoop” of 
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The Republican party—“machine” Amer- 
ican Medicine calls it—does not favor the 
creation of new departments. The editor 
suggests, therefore, a commission of three 
members, a chemist, a sanitarian and 4 
physician, separating their work into a divi- 
sion of sanitation and quarantine, one of 
pure food and drugs and one of laboratory 
research. 

The democratic platform has this plank: 
“We advocate the organization of existing 
national public health agencies into a na- 
tional bureau of public health, with such 
power over sanitary conditions connected 
with factories, mines, tenements, child labor 
and such other subjects as are properly with- 
in the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment, and do not interfere with the power of 
the state’s controlling public health agen- 
cies.” 

* * * 

A rather striking instance of the newness 
of city planning in America is brought out 
in an article by Clinton Rogers Woodruff in 


the New York Times, “gave promise of rec- -the June Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Woodruff 
Bai ge eee eS were Se 
_ mierchant couragement to American 
4) Marine. shipping, and urge such 
“tne legislation as will revive 
qc pe the merchant marine prevtige of the coun- } 
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far those who have fought H 


The emasculated public health plank in the Republican platform, 
From American Medicine. 


ognizing at last the remarkable work that 
is being done by the medical profession all 
over this country in promoting the public 
health. As emasculated and adopted it is 
an insult to the members of a profession 
that has done more than any other for the 
health and happiness of the American peo- 
ple. It is a national disgrace ‘that the 
United States Government has so long neg- 
lected to establish some national depart- 
ment or bureau to assume general charge 
of health matters throughout the country. 
It is urgently needed and it has got to 
come. If the dominant party will not thus 
conserve the most vital interests of the pub- 
lic it is up to the medical profession to sup- 
port the one that will. It is unfair to the 
medical men of the country to ask them to 
continue to give their best in thought and 
service, and offer no co-operation by coher- 
ent legislative support. Properly organ- 
ized and supported, a national health bu- 
reau or commission could utilize every de- 
tail of modern research and discovery, and 
the effect on the public health would be 
little short of marvelous.” 


says that in 1902 John DeWitt Warner 
wrote: “American cities are rapidly awaken- 
ing to the many needs of convenience as 
well as dignity and beauty subserved by ap- 
propriate civic centers and in three cases 
(four if we include Washington) more or 
less definite plans have been discussed.” 
Mr. Woodruff states that these four plans 
have become forty-four in the five years 
past. 
crete results so rapidly that the mention of 
Washington and Cleveland sounds almost 
like ancient history. Two of the plans have 
been almost forgotten... although we 
must not fail to give due credit to the 
pioneer work of Cahill’s plan for a _ civic 
center in San Francisco and Dwight’s plan 
for the improvement of the Chicago lake 
front.” * * 


Miss Katharine Lord of Greenwich House, 
New York, has compiled a most interesting 
little handbook’ comprising a directory of 

1 Public Art Educationin New York. A Handbook 
of Information, compiled by Katharine Lord. Pp. 16. 
Greenwich House Publications, No. 3, 26 Jones street, 


New York Price 10 cents a copy; 25 or more copies, 
7 cents each. 


“Discussion has made way for con- — 


a 
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schools which offer free art instruction, and 
of the galleries and exhibitions which are 
open to the public without charge. “Artists 
and educators are giving much attention to 
the subject of training in the manual arts,” 
Says the preface, ‘and the elevation of 
standards of design in manufactured ar- 
ticles. The demand for good industrial de- 
signs is greater than the supply and many 
institutions of a general educational char- 
acter are offering instruction in manual 
arts, in design and in the elements of draw- 
ing in an attempt to meet this demand.” 
The book is divided into chapters under 
the following heads: Art Galleries and Ex- 
hibitions, Seasonal and Occasional Exhibi- 
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tions, Lectures, Art Schools, Schools Which 
Give Some Instruction in the Fine or Ap- 
plied Arts, Classes at Churches and Settle- 
ments, Art Industries, Art Students’ Clubs, 
and Publications. 


* * # 


School and home gardeners will be inter- 
ested in a booklet published by H. D. Hemen- 
way of Hartford, Conn., on hints and helps 
for young gardeners. Its sixty pages were 
written, however, not only for youthful gar- 
deners but also for those young in experi- 
ence. Illustrated chapters are presented on 
Planning, Soil Tillage, Seed Testing, Plant- 
ing, Tree Culture and like topics. 


Jottings 


The Sevilla 
Home for Chil- 
dren.—The Se- 
villa Home for 
Children at 


Hunt’s’ Point, 
Bronx, New 
York is now 


open for the 
reception of 
children. This 
home is con- 
structed in ac- 
cordance with 


the provision 
of the will of 
the late Jose 


Sevilla. It will 
be conducted 
as a non-sec- 
tarian institu- 

tion. The following five requirements for 

admission have been formulated by the 

Board of Managers: 

1. Applicants must be very poor female 
children, not less than five nor more 
than ten years of age, fit for appren- 
ticeship and mentally and physically 
healthy. 

2.A physician’s certificate; also, a record 
of certain facts relative to the birth, par- 
entage, etc. of the child seeking admis- 
sion must be placed in the hands of the 
superintendent on blanks provided for 
that purpose. 

_A certificate must be signed by the par- 
ent or guardian, placing the child under 
the control of the trustees of the home 
until the age limit of sixteen years is 
reached. 

.It is not purposed to admit any but 
amenable children. If, after admission, 
any are found to be incorrigible, they 
will not be retained. 

.If any should develop symptoms of tu- 
pberculosis, they will be returned to the 
applicant for their admission. 

Children will be received one or both of 

whose parents are living, if the child is 

surrendered absolutely to the institution. In 


oo 


i 


on 


THE SEVILLA HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


such cases, 
parents will be 
allowed to vis- 
it their  chil- 
dren monthly 
at times to be 
appointed by 
the superinten- 


dent. There 
will be no 
charge what- 


ever for the 
maintenance of 
children in the 
institution. No 
children will 
be received up- 
on commit- 
ment by the 
courts either 
for misde- 
meanors or because of destitution, nor will 
children be retained after the age of sixteen 
years. A placing-out system is to be estab- 
lished in connection with the institution. 
Educational advantages will be offered in 
schools conducted within the home. The 
capacity is one hundred. Applications for 
admission should be sent to the superintend- 
ent at the institution in Hunt Point, Bronx. 


Pioneer Courses for Salesgirls—An offi- 
cer of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston calls our attention to 
the failure to mention the pioneer work 
done by that organization in courses for 
salesgirls. In our issue for June 20 in 
announcing that the New York Board of 
Education will take up such work, there 
was mention of a brief course under Miss 
Diana Hirschler as a part of the education- 
al center movement under the Boston Pub- 
lic School Board. ‘The Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union started a class in 
salesmanship as early as 1905, and it has 
continued since with a course broadened by 
experience. Five of the largest stores in 
Boston co-operate, their | superintendents 
acting as an advisory committee, and their 
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counters offering the opportunity for prac- 
tically trying out newly-fledged salesgirls. 
Indeed, many of the pupils now are clerks 
sent by the stores. The school sessions last 
from 8:30 to 11:30 every morning for four 
months, and the afternoons are spent in 
the shops. There are lectures, note-book 
work, practical work in both buying and 
selling and criticism of specific instances of 
salesmanship by teacher, class and cus- 
tomer. 


Travelers’ Aid, Portland, Ore.—The Trav- 
eler’s Aid and Employment Department, es- 
tablished in Portland, Oregon, first under 
the New York Exposition Committee and 
afterwards under the local Y. W. C. A., has 
grown to such proportions that the city has 
recognized it by creating a new municipal 
department. Portland is the only city in 
which this work is done under civil service 
rules. The work is in charge of Miss Lola 
G. Baldwin who is an employe of the city 
and from an office in the Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing works among all the organizations of 
the city which are concerned with the safety 
or the welfare of girls. Cordial relations 
have been established with the federal, cir- 
cuit and municipal courts in all of which 
Miss Baldwin has had cases. The first 
year of this work for protection of girls 
there were 1,640 entered as being helped. 
The second year there were 2,555 and last 
year there were 6,630, including work done 
in meeting trains and boats, making inves- 
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tigations of pitfalls, alluring advertise- 
ments, conditions in stores, domestic service, 
theaters, lodging houses and river boats. 
Last year over 800 women and girls were 
placed in good positions. 


Dr. Mangold to Go to St. Louis —Dr. 
George B. Mangold has been chosen associate 
director of the St. Louis School of Philan- 
thropy, the appointment to take effect Sep- 
tember 1. By virtue of the connection be- 
tween the School of Philanthropy and the 
University of Missouri, Dr. Mangold is also 
instructor in sociology in the University, 
but he will reside in St. Louis. He will 
have immediate charge of the department of 
research in the School of Philanthropy and 
will direct the social investigations to be 
made in connection with that department. 
Dr. Mangold received his master’s degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1903, his 
doctor’s degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1905, and he has been a student 
in the New York School of Philanthropy. 
For one year he was professor of economics 
and sociology in a western state university 
and for two years instructor in sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, within 
which time he was an assistant in the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity in Philadel- 
phia. During the past year he has been 
engaged aS an expert by the United States 
Bureau of Labor in the investigation of the 
conditions of employment of women and 
children. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Official Organ of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis and many 
of the largest state and local anti- 
tuberculosis societies. 

A monthly magazine of optimism 
and practical help for social work- 
ers, physicians, patients, members 
of anti-tuberculosis associations 
and lovers of the out-of-doors. 

Back ntimbers contain valuable 
articles on organizing campaigns 
and on ‘‘taking the cure.’’ Write 
for list, stating subject of interest. 

Does your association subscribe 
for its membership? It can have 
special rates. 
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Steamers leave Pier 53, foot West 14th St. (1 pier be- 
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Health Value of Well Kept Floors 


There is a close connection between health and the con- 
ditions in which floors are kept. Duwsvy floors are unsanitary in 
the extreme; for dust is an active agent in the transmission of 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Pneumonia and other contagious diseases. On the other hand, 
floors treated with 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


prevent disease. This is dccomplished because the dressing 
keeps down the dust and destroys the disease germs. No dust 
is found where Standard Floor Dressing is used, consequently 
the atmosphere is pure and healthful. 


Those in charge of schools, hospitals, stores, exchanges, 
and places where people assemble for work or pleasure should 


Cy feel it incumbent upon themselves to keep wood 
a : alte 
=== 7 floors in a dustless condition. 


Three or four applications a year with the patent 
Standard Over will do it at a minimum cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for household use. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying capacities by dealers in general. 
Testimonials and book “Dust and Its Dangers’ on request. 

A Free We will treat FREE OF COST the floor 


of one room or corridor of school or 
Demonstration public building just to prove our claim. 
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HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place im this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Instt- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub 
lishers of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 


Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners. 
§. CUSHMAN & SONS, 
629 Madison avenue, New York. 
Booksellers, Publishers and Stationers. 
SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 
Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE Co., 

233 Washington street, New York. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., 

49 Vesey street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 
WHST DISINFHCTING CO. (INC.), 
11 Hast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Drugs. 
BIMER & AMEND, 
205 Third avenue, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fuiton atreet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LONSER & CO. 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Nowe, 
Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THD H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


Electrical Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLHUR, 
145 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Express. 


THH LEXINGTON TRANSFER CO., 
156 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


8S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 


BHUREKA FIRH HOSHD Co., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN BUCKLB, : 
872-874 Washington street, New York. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale, 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 


BORNHOEFT & WINDHORST, 
1229 3rd avenue, New York. 


L. DE GROFF & SON, 
Beach and Washington streets, New York. 


FRANKLIN MiacVHAGH & CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 


ALEX. B. MILLER, 
241-243 Fourth avenue, 


SHHMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


JOHN 8. SILLS & SONS, 
North River and 37th street, New York. 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


New York. 


ie 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth swaave Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
810 Third avenue, New York. 


Hospital Supplies. 


THDE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & BE. 8S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kindling Wood and Hickory. 


CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st. N. Y.. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CoO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 


BOSLER BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Meats and Provisions. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 

55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 

10th avenze—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMBEIK®D, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 


Paints, Enamel. 
GELIEN & CO., : 
153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Paper. 


THE JEROMD PAPER COMPANY, E 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Plumbing, Ranges, Furnaces, Roofing. 
THOMAS HINDLEY & SON, 
819 6th avenue, New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THH H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


Shoes. 


BAY STATE SHOP & LEATHER CoO., 

40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT ELLIOTT & CO., 

130-132 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS Co., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric Time System, Prd- 
gramme Clocks, Telephone Systems, Em- 
ployees’ Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 
Electric Wiring. 

PETTDS & RANDALL CO., 
150 Nassau atreet, New York City. 
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CIVIC CONFERENCE 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Civic Conference, 
organized under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, will hold 
its first meeting in Boston on November 
13 and 14. This conference is to be con- 
ducted in the same general way as the 
numerous state conferences of charities, 
and it is intended as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas, and for the presenta- 
tion of practical results on the whole 
range of civic problems. It will be con- 
ducted on the open house principle and 
all organizations in any way concerned 
in civic matters will be represented. Im- 
provement associations, women’s clubs 
and granges; churches as standing for 
civic righteousness, and schools and li- 
braries as standing for civic intelligence; 
municipalities as presenting opportunity 
for civic experiment; all will be repre- 
sented. 

The first program divides itself into 
three interesting heads: the work and 
methods of improvement associations, 
provincialism or local patriotism as a 
necessary basis for community work and 
for the larger patriotism, and methods 
of utilizing the gang tendency among 
boys and young men. Under the third 
head one session will be given to recre- 
ational work, play organizations and the 
like, and one session to industrial educa- 
tion as a social force. On the one hand 
practical examples will be given as to 
how a non-sectarian boys’ club ran a 
town along right lines, how a village 
academy broke up the gangs, how a 
church may be institutional and con- 
structive ; and on the other, there will be 
discussions on the need of useful and in- 
teresting work to replace the fast dis- 
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appearing chores of an earlier day, on 
what a commission on industrial educa- 
tion may do, and on the social value of 
agricultural teaching in the country 
schools. 

The sub-committee on recreation is 
planning for some practical work during 
the summer in connection with a very in- 
teresting bill recently enacted by the Leg- 
islature. This bill provides that at the 
next election some twenty-five or thirty 
cities and towns of over 10,000 popula- 
tion,» not already provided with play- 
grounds, shall vote on the question of es- 
tablishing a good and_ sufficient play- 
ground for the first 10,000 of the popu- 
lation and an additional playground for 
each additional 20,000. The committee 
hopes to aid in the establishment of a 
local committee or association in every 
place where the vote will have to be 
taken, to develop public sentiment and 
secure a favorable vote. The office of 
the Civic League, 3 Joy street, Boston, 
stands ready to receive requests for in- 
formation and advice. 


THE ORGANIZATION 
OF WOMEN WORKERS 


The Boston Women’s Trade Union 
League took advantage last month of the 
presence there as a delegate to the Con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins, the national president of the league, 
to hold two public meetings. One of 
these meetings, held at Faneuil Hall, took 
the form of a mid-day rally to give wage- 
earning women an opportunity of meet- 
ing Mrs. Robins. While Mrs. Robins 
was the only speaker, accompanying her, 
and scattered through the audience, were 
representatives of the league from New 
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York, Chicago and Boston. Mrs. Robins 
spoke particularly of trade organization 
among women who are engaged in fac- 
tory industries. She described the most 
serious results in the health of young 
women in running some of the new ma- 
chines, and dwelt especially on the in- 
justice resulting from the piece system by 
which the more zealously a girl works, 
the less she is able to earn. She called 
attention to the fact that such conditions 
can only be thoroughly understood by 
those who have an acquaintance with 
them, and it is those working women who 
learn to manage in an organized way 
the conditions of their work who are 
finding one of the most effective solutions 
for the complicated industrial situations 
facing the women of the day. 

On Sunday evening a public meeting 
arranged for the visiting club women 
was addressed by Miss Leonora O'Reilly, 
who gave a poetic and eloquent presenta- 
tion of the story of the development of 
the sewing machine and its girl opera- 
tive. At this meeting Mrs. O’Sullivan of 
Boston, trained as a bookbinder, Miss 
Agnes Nestor of Chicago, a glove-maker 
and international secretary of her union, 
and the president, also spoke, making a 
special appeal to those interested in the 
industrial situation of women to become 
allies of the league by membership in it. 

The presence of various members from 
other cities, due to the meeting of the 
national executive board at this time, to 
which one day was devoted, gave an op- 
portunity for various conferences as to 
more detailed questions affecting the or- 
ganization and some of the unions which 
belong to the league. 

The most conspicuous fact in regard to 
the personnel of these officers is that 
trade organization among women is de- 
veloping leaders of unusual character and 
ability among the wage-earning women 
themselves. The Trade Union League, 
made up of such women as delegates from 
various unions, of unorganized workers 
who look forward to the opportunity for 
organization, and allies from among the 
professional and non-wage-earning wo- 
men of the community, offers an unusual 
opportunity of co-operation for ameliora- 
tions and progressive fundamental im- 
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provement in factory work for women 
between the various classes of women, 
all in some measure responsible for in- 
dustrial conditions. It is an organization 
sincerely democratic in spirit providing a 
social safeguard both against exploitation 
of the employe and also against unintel- 
ligent and unguided discontent in indus- 
tries where women are employed. 

The summer meetings of the New York 
league are held in Central park. The 
early organization of a stenographers’ 
union is announced. 


FOUR CLASSES 
OF BAD BOYS 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts has 
appointed as a board of trustees for the 
industrial school for boys, established by 
the Legislature at its last session, David 
F. Slade, Miss Golde Bambe, Matthew 
Luce, Miss Maud M. Rockwell, James J. 
Sheehan, John A. Horgan, and Charles 
M. Davenport. Mr. Slade is designated 
as chairman of the board. 


The school is to be planned for boys — 


too old to be committed to the Lyman 
School and too young to be appropri- 
ately committed to the Concord Re- 
formatory. This fills a gap in the sys- 
tematic scheme of care for juvenile de- 
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linquents planned in Massachusetts as far | 


back as 1897. In 1896 a commission was 


appointed to investigate the charitable — 


and reformatory interests and institutions 
of the commonwealth. This commission 


reported in 1897 advocating, among other — 


things, the establishment of an interme- — 


diate reformatory. The matter has been 
under constant agitation since that time, 
and in the past few years has had very 
general support from the judiciary of the 
state, the state board of charity, and many 


reform organizations. The establishment — 
of this institution gives Massachusetts an _ 


opportunity to divide into practically four — 


classes boys and young men whom the 
courts find it necessary to commit. 
is of great value in keeping younger 
boys away from the bad influences of 
those who are older. 
lieves that it now has a complete system 
and that all that is necessary is for each 
institution to do its work efficiently. 


This — 


Massachusetts be-- 
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THE PUBLIC 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The function of the Public Education 
Association of New York city has been 
said to be holding up the hands of those 
who have at heart the welfare of the 
school children, or, in other words, acting 
as a medium of communication and inter- 
pretation between the public on the one 
hand and the educational authorities on 
the other. In cases where the official 
intentions of the Department of Edu- 
cation are in advance of public opinion, 
it becomes the duty of the association to 
do all in its power to educate the people; 
whereas, should public opinion outstrip 
the authorities, the association must bend 
its efforts towards inducing the officials 
to carry out the people’s will. There is 
an unquestionable need for an intelli- 
gent and energetic organization with such 
an aim. 

Among its other activities, the Public 
Education Association, through its com- 
mittees; visits the public schools in order 
to keep in touch with methods and stand- 
ards of work; it brings nature materials 
into the schoolrooms for purposes of ex- 
hibition and study; it encourages parents’ 
meetings in connection with the schools; 
and it is especially interested in secur- 
ing better play spaces for the children,— 
both by the opening of more playgrounds 
out of school hours, and by the purchase 
and equipment of new plots and build- 
ings. Through its art committee it un- 
dertakes to decorate certain selected 
schools with pictures and casts, and to 
advise with teachers as to the best ex- 
penditure of the funds allowed each 
school for this purpose. The association 
is also engaged in social work among the 
children of the city, for it co-operates in 
maintaining a school for the boys and 
young men detained in the Tombs await- 
ing trial, and in connection with the 
home and school visiting committee a 
visitor is retained whose function it is 
to reach the children in their homes. 
This is one of the most important phases 
of the society’s work, and it is hoped that 
ultimately a well equipped home and a 
school visitor will be part of the official 
requirement of every large school. The 
association’s visitor Miss Jane Day, is 
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able to take up only a small proportion 
of the cases brought to her notice by the 
school authorities who are anxious to 
have her help in the treatment of many 
sad or difficult situations. In one or two 
instances the visitor has been enabled to 
rescue young boys from the necessity of 
peddling at night in questionable places, 
or of working under unsanitary condi- 
tions, and to make it possible for them to 
go continuously to school. In dozens 
of cases her influence has ameliorated, or 
cured outright, stubborn cases of tru- 
ancy and idleness, due often to malnutri- 
tion and bad home environment. 

The truancy problem has received ex- 
pert attention from E. E. Agger, the 
agent of the truancy committee of the as- 
sociation, who has carried on an impor- 
tant investigation into the disposition of 
truancy cases in the magistrates’ courts. 
All legislative movements bearing upon 
the schools are kept under surveillance 
by the school affairs committee, and ap- 
propriate action is taken to forward what 
in the opinion of the association may be 
the best interests’of the schools. The 
technical and trade school committee is 
active in drafting plans for the exten- 
sion of technical and manual training 
courses designed to meet the economic 
needs of the pupils. A vital and interest- 
ing investigation into the conditions and 
needs of the high schools is in prog- 
ress by the high school committee. 
In the course of this investigation it has 
already been demonstrated that the at- 
tendance in these schools has decreased 
in a ratio disproportionate to the increase 
in equipment and facilities; that the 
courses offered fit the pupils primarily 
for college, whereas, in point of fact, 
only a small number of students go even 
so far as to graduate from the high 
school, and most drop out after two years 
or less. In many cases, moreover, those 
students who so leave have pressing need 
of training for some vocation and are al- 
ways in need of further training for 
citizenship. There is at present little 
elasticity in the courses offered, and little 
inclination to have the pupils profit by 
such elasticity as exists. The chairman 
of the high school committee, Prof. Da- 
vid Snedden, contributed an article to 
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CHARITIES AND THE Commons for April 
25 on Social Opportunities of New York 
City High Schools. 


DAY CAMP SCHOOL 
OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control ‘of Tuberculosis has opened a 
day camp for children known to have a 
definite predisposition to tuberculosis be- 
cause of unusual exposure or low vitality, 
and for those in the incipient and non- 
contagious stages of the disease. All 
such children can be improved, it is be- 
lieved, by living all day in the fresh air, 
by good food and by skillful supervision 
of their rest and recreation. The results 
obtained by the day camp for adults, 
established by the association but now 
taken over by the Boston city authorities, 
lead to the belief that the camp for chil- 
dren will prove a valuable part of ,Bos- 
ton’s tuberculosis campaign. In France 
such a movement has grown up, under 
the leadership of the late Professor 
Grancher, including country homes and 
schools, and throughout Germany, in 
England and in other parts of Europe 
“pre-tuberculous” children are sent to 
schools-in-the-woods. All of the life is 
out of doors, except during storms. 

The Boston day camp will be on the 
grounds of Brigham Hospital, 125 Parker 
Hill avenue. A new temporary build- 
ing, designed by Hartley Dennett, will 
be erected as a kitchen, storerdom and 
lavatory. There will be another small 
building for the doctor’s office and tents 
for dining and rest. Vegetable and 
flower gardens will be laid out and the 
children taught how to care for them. 
All of the products of the garden will be 
given to the little gardeners. The asso- 
ciation nurse will visit the homes of the 
children to adjust living conditions to 
camp conditions. Quite appropriately, 
the camp is called the Day Camp School 
of Outdoor Life. 

Walter E. Kruesi, secretary of the as- 
sociation, will be superintendent of the 
camp; Miss Elizabeth McIntire of Mat- 
tapan will be matron and teacher, and her 
sister, Miss Emily McIntire, will be in 
charge of the garden work and play. A 
special committee in general charge is 
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composed of Dr. James J. Minot, chair- 
man; Mrs. Charles A. Cummings, Mrs. 


Abel Hyams, George S. Mumford, 
Horatio A. Lamb, and Dr. Arthur K. 
Stone. 


Particular attention will be given to the 
correction and development of the phy- 
sique of each child after a thorough- 
going physical examination. 


The Brewers’ Convention 
Hugh F. Fox 


Secretary United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation 


The forty-eighth annual convention of 
the United States Brewers’ Association 
which was held in Milwaukee last month, 
challenged the attention of the news- 
papers by its frank discussion of the 
public issues involved in the regulation 
of the saloon, and the administration of 
the excise laws. The meeting was unique 
in the annals of the trade. Questions of 
merely trade interests were relegated to 
an executive session, all the other meet- 
ings being thrown open to the public. 

The failure of prohibition was empha- 
sized by impartial observers who have no 
connection with the brewing industry, 
but they did not mince matters in speak- 
ing of disorderly and _ disreputable 
saloons which, as was pointed out, are 
just as serious a menace to the trade 
itself as they are to the community. In 
fact it was shown clearly that much of 
the present antagonism to the license 
system is due to the way in which it has 
been abused. This abuse was variously 
attributed to over-competition, bad legis- 
lation, inefficiency on the part of licensing 
authorities, police negligence and polit- 
ical corruption. As the president, Julius 
Liebmann, said: ‘The law-maker, the 
magistrate, the police authorities, the 
landlord, the bonding companies, and the 
licensing authorities must share the 
odium which rests upon the saloon and 
its backers for the evils which have 
arisen.” The futility of discussing the 
measure of the brewers’ responsibility 
was, however, tacitly admitted, and_ it 
was conceded that the question of press- 
ing interest is, “How can the matter be 
remedied ?” 
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The formal reports of the officers and 
trustees declared: 


That the saloon should not be used to fos- 
ter the social evil, and should utterly be di- 
voreed from it. : 

That the saloon should not be used for 
gambling purposes. 

That the saloon should not be open to 
minors and that the sale of intoxicants to 
children should be proscribed. 


It was also maintained: 


That the temperate use of alcoholic liquors 
is so widely spread as to be a national cus- 
tom. 

That this generation of men and women 
is more temperate than any preceding gen- 
eration in our history. 

That the abuse of such liquors, while com- 
paratively small, is nevertheless a grave, 
and to some extent, an unnecessary evil. 

That practical remedies are to be found in 
regulation, education, moral suasion, and in 
raising the standard of living. 

That the standard of living can best be 
raised by improving housing conditions, by 
liberal expenditures for public health, in- 
dustrial training, and recreation centers, and 
by reducing the hours of work and increas- 
ing the scale of wages of the unskilled la- 
boring class. 


The attorney for the Wisconsin brew- 
ers followed this up by declaring that: 


No license should be granted by local au- 
thorities to any person unless the licensee is 
a person of good moral character, able to ex- 
ercise self-restraint himself. That the local 
authorities should refuse license to all 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
saloons where liquors are served in private 
apartments, private rooms, stalls, or behind 
screens. That all saloons licensed to sell 
liquor, be one open room where all persons 
may be seen by one another. That no license 
be granted to any person who sells or per- 
mits to be sold to any one intoxicated or 
bordering upon intoxication, liquors of any 
kind. That no license be granted to a per- 
son who conducts in connection with his sa- 
loon, dances or a dancing hall. That in all 
those saloons over which the manufacturer 
has control, we suggest the discontinuance 
of all artifices or inducements to attract 
trade and customers, such as music or me- 
chanical devices showing pictures, or mus- 
ical instruments playing popular airs. We 
would suggest the refusal to license saloons 
connected with concerts, so-called. There is 
a clear distinction between legitimate con- 
certs, such as are held in turn-halls and gar- 
dens, etc., where the saloon is but an adjunct 
to the concert, and those places where the 
concert is an adjunct to the saloon and is 
maintained only for the purpose of attract- 
ing trade to the saloon. 
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The association, after some discussion, 
adopted unanimously a declaration of 
principles favoring the passage and en- 
forcement of laws for the regulation of 
the drink traffic, and for keeping such 
traffic free from unlawful and improper 
accessories; recognizing that the multi- 
plication of saloons beyond the require- 
ments of the market is a source of evil, 
and that the maintenance of saloons in 
residence neighborhoods, where they are 
not desired by the residents, should not 
be permitted. The convention made a 
bid for the co-operation of the publig and 
of the proper authorities in the regula- 
tion of the saloon, and extermination of 
objectionable places, and stated that: 

The brewers are ready to be taken at their 
word. Already in many places they are en- 
gaged in active work for the purification of 
the retail trade. In some cases this is being 
done on their own initiative with the help of 
the constituted authorities; in other cases 
they are co-operating, while the authorities 
and certain volunteer organizations are lead- 
ing; again they are doing it in spite of the 
politicians and against the wishes of the so- 
called reformers. They are trying to do 
what is really and properly the work of the 
official representatives of the people. 

One of the interesting features of the 
convention was an address made by 
J. A. Caldwell, judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Cincinnati, who has sworn in 
three of the local brewers as volunteer 
probation officers, to aid in enforcing the 
law, particularly in reference to viola- 
tions by saloon-keepers who sell to min- 
ors, and to breaking up disreputable re- 
sorts. Judge Caldwell declared that his 
experiment has proved successful, and 
he made a spirited appeal to the mem- 
bers of the convention to follow the ex- 
ample of the Brewers’ Board of Trade 
of Cincinnati in raising the standard of 
the saloon business. 

While the brewer individually may not 
be able to accomplish much in the way 
of reform, the organized power of the 
brewing trade can be made a powerful 
factor. Much of the confused thought 
about the use and abuse of intoxicants 
comes from the failure to differentiate 
between the saloon problem, and the 
liquor problem. The saloon problem is 
essentially a municipal problem, imply- 
ing careful study of local conditions, and 
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adaptation to local needs in the number 
of saloons, hours of opening, and amount 
of license fee, etc. It is primarily a 
question of the social control and regu- 
lation of a business which cannot be left 
with safety to the working of the or- 
dinary law of supply and demand. A 
fair licensing law, with reasonable elas- 
ticity for the play of local initiative, puts 
the responsibility upon the civic author- 
ities, where it properly belongs. As a 
general principle, public convenience 
should be the determining consideration 
in the granting of a license. A saloon 


should not be licensed in advance of the . 


development of a new community; the 
need for it should first clearly be felt. 

The liquor problem is personal and in- 
dividual. It involves the scientific study 
of inebriety, with proper provision for 
the segregation of chronic dipsomaniacs, 
and for the medical treatment of hopeful 
cases. 

Let me emphasize these points: 

The consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages cannot be abolished by law. 

The sale thereof has never been 
stopped by law, in centers of population. 

In all such centers the saloon is a 
social convenience, if not a necessity. 

Obviously the saloon-keeper must be 
given a square deal, the saloon-policy of 
a community must be fixed and fair—if 
the business is to be conducted properly! 


A Catechism on Blindness 


Prince A. Morrow, M.D. 
New York 


The conversation between the layman 
and the physician turned on the wonder- 
ful work now being done for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the blind ; the munifi- 
cent donations made by state, municipal, 
and private charities for providing homes 
and institutions, and the improved facili- 
ties for the education of blind children. 
The doctor quoted the prophecy of 
Helen Keller: “When we rightly under- 
stand our bodies and our responsibilities 
toward unborn generations, the institu- 
tions for defectives which are now our 
pride will become terrible monuments to 
our ignorance and the needless misery 
we once endured.” 
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Layman—Do you mean to say that the 
terrible affliction of blindness is prevent- 
able? 

Doctor—Fully one-third of all blind- 
ness is avoidable. 

Layman—What about the blindness of 
babies? These cases always seemed to 
me the most pathetic. 

Doctor—These are the needless cases. 
The disease which causes blindness in in- 
fancy is preventable in practically all 
cases. 

Layman—What is this disease? 

Doctor—It is an inflammation of the 


eyes termed ophthalmia of the newborn. 
Layman—Is it a frequent cause of — 


blindness? 

Doctor—It is the most common cause. 
Investigation shows that one in every 
three of the pupils of the New York City 
Institute for the Blind was blinded in in- 
fancy from this cause; of the sixteen in- 
mates of the Sunshine Home in Brook- 
lyn, all but three—or possibly two—lost 
their sight from ophthalmia; in the New 
York State Home for the Blind, in 
twenty-six per cent of the inmates, the 
eyes were lost from this disease. The 


proportion is even higher in other insti- 


tutions. 

Layman—Has science discovered no 
cure for this disease? 

Doctor—An instillation of nitrate of 
silver solution in the eyes of the child 
is the most efficacious remedy. If this 
solution is promptly and_ skillfully: em- 
ployed, with proper precautions, it may 
save the sight. ~ 

Layman—Why is this not done in 
every case? If, as you say, this blind- 
ness is preventable, why is it not prevent- 
ed? Is not the medical profession re- 
sponsible for this needless destruction of 
human eyes? 

Doctor—Such is the impression . that 
many of the laity seem to entertain, but 
it is entirely wrong. The Credé method,. 
as it is termed, is by no means infallible. 
Fully one-half of the cases of childbirth 
in this country are attended by midwives, 
many of them ignorant and utterly in- 
competent to use this powerful remedy, 
which, in unskillful hands may do much 
harm. 

Layman—Do not the health authori- 
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ties interest themselves in the prevention 
of this preventable disease? 

Doctor—The Sanitary Code of New 
York City contains a provision requiring 
the report of every case of this disease 
within twenty-four hours, but it is not 
enforced; it is practically a dead letter. 

Layman—Am I to understand that 
while the ophthalmia which blinds chil- 
dren is preventable, the measures now 
employed fail to prevent? What is the 
explanation of this failure. 

Doctor—They endeavor to correct the 
effects while ignoring the chief cause. 
All rational methods of prevention are 
based upon the correction of the cause 
of disease and its mode of spread. 

Layman—What is the cause of oph- 
thalmia of the newborn? 

Doctor—The causal agent of the oph- 
thalmia which blots out the eyes of 
babies, in probably eighty per cent of the 
cases, is a specific germ. There are other 
organisms which produce inflammation of 
the eyes, but this is usually of a milder 
type and rarely affects the integrity of 
vision. 

Layman—How is the disease commu- 
nicated ? 

Doctor—Like other germ diseases it is 
spread by contact from one individual to 
another. The germ of specific ophthalmia 
is conveyed from the mother to the child 
in the process of birth. 

Layman—Has this been demonstrated 
beyond question? 

Doctor—In a large proportion of cases, 
the specific germ may be identified in the 
mother, and in the purulent secretions 
from the eyes of the child. 

Layman—Surely this germ does not 
normally exist in women; how does the 
mother get it? 

Doctor—It is commonly communicated 
to her by the husband. 

’ Layman—This is but a step in tracing 
its origin. How and from what source 
does the husband get it? 

Doctor—He has contracted it in licen- 
tious relations either before or after mar- 
riage. 

Layman—When the causes are exam- 
ined into, the father is chiefly responsible 
for blinding his child? 
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Doctor—Since he introduces the infec- 
tion he is responsible forthe results. 
The cruellest link in this chain of con- 
sequences is the mother’s innocent agen- 
cy. She is made the passive, unconscious 
medium of instilling into the eyes of her 
newborn babe a virulent poison which 
extinguishes its sight. 

Layman—But, doctor, it is scarcely 
conceivable that a man would give a dis- 
ease to his wife which puts out the eyes 
of his own child. _ ; 

Doctor—He does it ignorantly. In 
most cases he is ignorant that he is the 
bearer of contagion; especially is he ig- 
norant of this, and other still more ter- 
rible consequences to his wife and chil- 
dren, which come from infection in mar- 
riage. 

Layman—But, surely, nothing can be 
worse than blindness. What are these 
other consequences ? 

Doctor—In point of frequency, the 
risk to the eyes of the child from this 
infection is the least significant; the con- 
sequences referred to consist in the dan- 
gers to the health and life of the wife 
and mother from infection. This specific 
germ causes a large percentage of steril- 
ity; eighty per cent of all inflammatory 
diseases peculiar to women; seventy-five 
per cent of all the operations performed 
upon the maternal organs to save their 
lives ; often, lifelong invalidism. 

Layman—How can these abuses to- 
ward the innocent and helpless members 
of society be possible and the mass of 
humane people in this country remain 
indifferent to their significance ? 

Doctor—The indifference is a conse- 
quence of ignorance. 

Layman—But the doctor knows these 
facts, why does he not tell? 

Doctor—It is not altogether the fault 
of the doctor. His professional code does 
not, for example, permit him to tell the 
mother that her child has been blinded by 
an infection received from her husband; 
besides, it would do no good, as the harm 
has already been done. The professional 
secret does not, however, extend to the 
collectivity. The knowledge which might 
prevent these social catastrophes must 
come through general enlightenment. 
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Layman—-Why does not the medical 
profession enlighten the general public? 
Is not its silence positively culpable, in 
view of the important interests involved? 

Doctor—The medical profession is per- 
fectly willing to share its knowledge, but 
it cannot reach the public to any effective 
extent; the channels of communication 
which might serve for this enlighten- 
ment are effectively closed by social tra- 
dition. 

Layman—What is the basis of this 
social tradition? 

Doctor—It is a sentiment compounded 
of ignorance, false shame, and prudery. 

Layman—But are not the eyes of chil- 
dren, the health and lives of wives and 
mothers of more value than mere senti- 
ment? 

Doctor—Social tradition has often a 
force far superior to its merits. Through 
force of this tradition, society shuts its 
eyes to the existence of these evils; it 
turns a deaf ear to the saving knowledge 
which might prevent them; those who 
control the educational agencies are 
dumb to the mention of these social infec- 
tions. 

Layman—It would appear then, that 
in these matters which vitally concern 
the health and lives of helpless women 
and children, the public is not only blind 
but deaf and dumb. 

Doctor—Such would seem to be the 
logical conclusion. 

Layman—Is there no way of breaking 

with this policy of silence and conceal- 
ment? 
_ Doctor—The American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis which 
was organized in this city some three 
years ago for the prevention of social 
diseases has directed its efforts chiefly 
toward education of the public as to the 
extent, dangers and modes of spread of 
this class of infections. It aims to serve 
as a medium of communication between 
the medical profession and the public—a 
center for the diffusion of this enlighten- 
ment. This educative work has been 
carried on chiefly through educational 
pamphlets, leaflets, lectures, etc. Branch 
societies or societies with similar aims 
and purposes have been organized in 
various other cities. 
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National and Social Studies | 


Reviewed by James Luby ; 


Editorial Department New York “Sun” 


How could a book, nine-tenths of 
which consists of fault-fmding, be any- 
thing but depressing? How could a 
book of nearly 600 pages, in which hard- 
ly ten pages are devoted to constructive 


suggestion be anything but discouraging? — 


This is the sort of work we have in 
Frederic Harrison’s National and Social 
Studies.t. It is perfectly well informed; 
it is admirably argued throughout; the 


style is luminous, almost brilliant; you — 


never grow wearied, swimming through © 


the easy pages; but the residual effect 
is disappointment. The reader cannot 
escape a sense of futility, when he has 
turned over the last page. 

It is one of the oddest of books in con- 
ception and structure. Mr. Harrison has 
selected for republication seventeen of 
those vivid controversial productions, 
which have placed him in an honorable 


rank among contemporary British essay- — 


ists,—eleven upon national and six upon 
social problems,—he has written thirty- 
one pages of preliminary matter to in- 


dicate a consistent line of thought in ~ 


them, and then he has launched them 
upon the world as “fan appeal to inter- 
national morality and’ a plea for social 


regeneration.” Well, you ask, what is so — 


odd about that? Who has not done the 
same thing? What about Macaulay and 
Froude—and Chesterton? The point is 
that other collectors of occasional pro- 


ductions have either chosen to preserve © 


essays which, though published in peri- 


odicals, are essentially monographs deal- — 


ing with permanent topics in a perma- 
nent way, or else they have put their 
passing thoughts into book form while 
the subject matter itself was transitional. 


Mr. Harrison has dug up out of the past — 


the views which he entertained at vari- 
cus times, some as far back as 1860 and 
with one exception none more recent than 
1891, views upon matters still in transac- 
tion when he wrote about them, and he 
has placed these views anew before the 
thinking world without change of form 


1 National and Social Studies, by Frederic Harrison, 
New York, 1908. Pp. XXXI and 450, Price $1.75 This 
book can be obtained at publishers’ price through the 
offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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or substance—barring some condensation 
of one essay—for no better reason than 
that he still thinks they were correctly 
held and in his present judgment the 
course of events has justified or will jus- 
tify them. If Mr. Harrison’s benevo- 
lence of intent were not an established 
condition, one might almost think that 
literary vanity was the motive power be- 
hind the republication, 7. e., the desire to 
prove what a remarkably good guesser 
he was. 

The eleven essays on National Prob- 
lems are reprints from the Fortnightly 
Review, various London daily newspa- 
pers and certain lectures and addresses. 
They deal at considerable length with 
the political aspects of the Franco-Ger- 
man war and the unification of Italy, also 
with certain of England’s excursions in 
the field of imperialism—the Afghan 
campaign of 1879, the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, and the Boer war. They are hot 
tempered if not ill-tempered; they fre- 
quently give the impression of hedging 
on general principles to the verge fof 
downright inconsistency; and the final 
lesson, if any can be deduced from them, 
is that narrow selfishness is the first if 
not the only duty of the Briton. Thus 
we find the writer in one place finding. 
fault with the government because it did 
not interfere “at any cost” to prevent 
the spoilation of France by Prince Bis- 
marck, and again he is discovered be- 
wailing any interference on the part of 
England to remedy abuses of semi-savage 
rule in any part of the world—in Egypt, 
for instance, or in the Balkans. In nu- 
merous places he inveighs against mili- 
tarism with all the strength of language 
at his disposal, and again he asserts him- 
self a strenuous advocate of a strong fleet 
and a strongish army for Great Britain, 
protesting against the fatuousness which 
would even suggest disarmament. It 
would be impossible to explain the con- 


- tradictions which are encountered on al- 


most every page were it not that the 
author gives the clue himself frankly 
and naively in the. advancement of na- 
tional self-interest,—it amounts to this— 
as the only motive worth considering. 
Thus, his indignation over the five mil- 
liards and the ravished provinces is not 
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because of the abstract wrong of 
such national looting, not because 


of the cruelty to France which he 
sometimes loves and sometimes loaths, 
but because he foresaw, back in 1870 and 
1871, the danger that would menace Eng- 
land in 1908 from German naval expan- 
sion and to do him justice, he did see 
it. His abhorrence of civilizing inter- 
ferences in barbarous regions—the thing 
that Mr. Kipling has condensed for us 
in the expression “The Whiteman’s Bur- 
den’’—is due to nothing more or less 
than the circumstance that the creation 
of a scattered and more or less inchoate 
empire makes the defence of the “Tight 
Little Island” a difficult and uncertain 
problem. 

Mr. Harrison ardently desires the re- 
generation of the lower strata of socie- 
ty—of all society in fact. We know it 
from his other writings and from his 
whole career. The earnestness of his de- 
sire shines out in all parts of this book. 
But apparently he thinks it is a case of 
every nation for itself. If his treatment 
of national problems means anything, it 
means this: Britain should refuse to be- 
come “bigger’’—how he hates. the 
word!—and should keep out of enter- 
prises of promiscuous benevolence, in 
order that she may devote herself to her 
own social evolution without fear of mo- 
lestation from Germany. 

In the half of the book devoted to so- 
cial topics, Mr. Harrison discusses the 
limits of political economy, trades-union- 
ism, co-operation, communism, land 
nationalization and socialism. Trades- 
unionism evidently enjoys his hearty ap- 
proval and, being and working as he 
portrays it, it would have the approval 
of every man who breathes the air of 
1908 and not of some bygone generation. 
The weak spot in his presentation is that 
he ignores all the faults that the union 
system has developed and paints only its 
smiling aspect. The great glory of the 
author is that as far back as 1865 he was 
able to take a twentieth century view of 
a much disputed proposition. The man 
is, or was far sighted to the extent of 
being prophetic. 

Withal, he sees that  trades-unions 
have their limit as engines of social re- 
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generation. But he is kinder to them than 
to any of the other systems he discusses. 
The opponent of Henry George’s the- 
ories or of co-operation or of any of the 
current brands of socialism may revel 
in a moment of pure joy by perusing the 
brief pages in which Mr. Harrison picks 
these topics to pieces, holding up to in- 
spection in the cold light of clear logic 
and transparent English the weakness, 
the insufficiency, the impracticability of 
each in turn. Perhaps his analysis might 
not effect a change of heart in an enthusi- 
astic devotee of George or Karl Marx, 
but to the mind leaning the other way, 
nay even to the impartial mind, he speaks 
with a certain finality. All this demoli- 
tion of popular “panaceas” for the sick- 
ness of the social body is none the less 
effective because he concedes something 
to each in respect of practical value or 
of inspiration. Indeed this is what makes 
his final charge upon each so effective. 
Of course the object of the whole at- 
tack is to clear the way for the cult of 
Positivism, the religio-sociological pro- 
gram of Auguste Comte. Anybody-ac- 
quainted with the story of Mr. Harrison’s 
career, would know this was a foregone 
conclusion. The disappointment is that 
there is so little about it,—in the whole 
book hardly ten pages; at the end, scant 
two. Thus we are deprived of the pleas- 
ure of seeing how this remarkable dialec- 
tician would present his own cure-all for 
“the ills that flesh is heir to” in contrast 
with the ones he had so unsparingly dis- 
credited. It would be curious and inter- 
esting to note how his clear seeing mind, 
even in the mood of destructive criticism, 
would avoid seeing, or would see in a 
favorable light the impossibilities, the in- 
consistencies, the demoralizing tendencies 
of his own system, which have been so 
fatally demonstrated by other hands. 
Just here, it only remains to point out 
by way of conclusion that in the large 
sense the book refutes itself. While 
clearing the ground for Positivism to 
take hold of the great task of the ages, 
it quite effectively establishes the limita- 
tion of Positivism. In other words 
the strain of intense materialism, of ab- 
solute worldliness, which animates these 
essays, is a characteristic Positivist in- 
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spiration; it is an expression of the gos- 
pel of the merely human, the ethic of the 
merely temporary. 

By the way, on page 104, this sentence 
occurs: “Neither Thiers, nor Grevy, nor 


any of the elder statesmen have ever 


stood forth as direct representatives of 
the people.” There are other slips, too. 
Is the writing of grammatical English an 
extinct practice? 


The Easy Chair 
Arthur P. Kellogg 


Near the end of the book, with the 
Editor’s Study, the funny men in small 
type, and the advertiser “facing last 
reading” for company, William Dean 
Howells sits back in the Editor’s Easy 
Chair of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 


contentedly commenting on persons and 


things—but mostly on types of men and 
women—as they pass by. This Easy 
Chair, one must believe, rocks just a bit, 
so very comfortable is its occupant; not 
with the long free swing of the willow 
rocker on a summer veranda, but equally 
far removed from the stiff uprightness of 
desk and study chairs. Quite character- 
istically it turns its back full on the sub- 
stantial front door of the Editor’s Study. 
Not a chair this to make one sit up and 
think out carefully what he is saying. 

In a recent Harper's Mr. Howells gives 
in dialogue form—the familiar He and 
She conversing—what must be taken as 


a statement of the motives of some of — 


those who are financial supporters of 
charity work. He confesses that He has 
given the matter a good deal of thought, 
while She for a time went to board 
meetings and was a visitor. “I had the 


sight of the poor creatures continually — 


before my eyes, and after I had visited 
them a few times I had the smell of them 
in my nostrils,” She says. 


Vl gm 


She had no 


peace; She must take care of all the 


sufferers, “but when I 


stopped they 


seemed to take care of themselves; at — 
least they did for all I knew, and the 


whole thing went out of my mind.” But 


the newspapers full of the rent strike and 


of the unemployed clamoring to shovel 
away snow, brought it all back and She 
just knew She should not sleep a wink 
that night. 


That would do her good, 
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though there was nothing in it for them, 
She acknowledged. 

That brings up the great question of 
what to do about it, on which He has 
much to say. ‘You know how people do 
when they are trying to do good to oth- 
ers, though not feeling their own good 
good enough. They select some class of 
sufferers and then they organize. They 
create themselves presidents, or at least 
secretaries, and they worry people of 
prominence into being vice-presidents 
upon the understanding that no manner 
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their friends or their acquaintance, or 
their fellow beings. The people who 
praise her never think of her involuntary, 
her reluctant agents, on whom she in- 
flicts the blessing of paying with their 
purses and persons, and whose con- 
sciences she soothes through the sense 
of their good deeds.” 

He disclaims any fun-making in it. 
“It’s a very serious matter all around. 
But it’s only a part of the general disa- 
bility of our economic system.” 

He and She figure that in spite of 
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THE BREAD LINE 


Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 


of service shall be asked of them; they 
make the least obnoxious banker, the least 
guilty capitalist, their treasurer, and then 
they commence sending out circulars to 
the city directory at large, and making 
personal appeals in their own handwrit- 
ing to their friends and acquaintance for 
the sockless, or the shoeless, or the over- 
coatless, or the one-legged or one-eyed, 
or the hard of hearing. Any sort of 
home, or refuge, or exile, or cure will 
serve as an outlet for the charitable en- 
ergies of the foundress: you must allow 
that it is mostly women who wish to be- 
friend the friendless at the expense of 
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their relatively small incomes, they are 
rich as compared with most of us, and 
that therefore they are in a position to 
practice the philosophy of the rich in 
respect to the poor. He expounds the 
philosophy, examining first what the 
emotion of it really is,—“Is it pity for 
the poor, or is it pity for ourselves? Is 
it generosity or selfishness? I should 
say that if we were sorry for them, it 
was no harm to be sorry for ourselves 
too. We are sorry because we put our- 
selves in their place—and it’s uncomfort- 
able. We can’t go and get everybody 
out of misery. There is too much of it 
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and too many of them. Nobody under- 
stands this better than the rich. They 
realize that if they gave ever so little to 
each there wouldn’t be enough to go 
around; and they distinguish, they com- 
promise. That is, they employ intelli- 
gent persons, male or female, cleric or 
laic, to distinguish for them. This gives 
work, and is a good thing in itself, and it 
restricts beneficence to the deserving. 
Not all the deserving are benefited ; there 
are too many, even of them; but the un- 
deserving are found out and eliminated. 
That is very good too; when a man has 
to. be left hungry and houseless, it is 
pleasant to know that he does not merit 
a meal or a roof.” 

What the rich are really trying to do, 
He holds, is “to get rid of that distress- 
ing sense of fulness which seems to come 
from any sort of superfluity, by sharing 
it with those who don’t know how bad 
it is.’ Charity balls and bazaars are a 
device for doing it, but the real panacea, 
“the remedy I use for misery when the 
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case is desperate,” He confesses, is “some 
good round piece of self-indulgence.” 
When He feels desperate from a realiza- 
tion of the number of hungry people in 
New York, He eats the very best dinner 
to be had, “and it is astounding how com- 
fortable everybody is after it.’ When 
this does not work, He runs away, Tampa 
or Bermuda or somewhere, and “when 
you come home, it is generally toward 
spring, and misery isn’t so very miserable 
in mild weather.” As a last resort, He 
practices some piece of utter extrava- 
gance which enables Him “to harden my 
heart with a good reason—haven’t got 
the money.” 

After all of which, fitting in neatly at 
the very bottom of the last of the four 
pages which Mr. Howells must always 
fill exactly: 

“She went to the bell: ‘If you’re go- 
ing to stay, you'll certainly want som 
tear 

“*Yes, I shall. There’s nothing clears 
the moral atmosphere like tea.’ ”’ 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF TAG DAY 


To THE EDITOR: 

The very interesting article on Tag Day 
in Philadelphia which appeared in your 
number for July 4 has caused me again to 
consider one side of the question that seems 
to be raised, which I do not think should 
be passed entirely unnoticed. 

I do not wish for one moment to criticize 
the public spirited citizens who are trying 
to secure suitable playground facilities for 
Philadelphia children. It is hard enough to 
arouse our community to this great need, 
but the point I wish to make is, that there 
is very serious danger in teaching large 
numbers of small children (as well as those 
of older years), such very striking lessons 
in the advantages of mendicancy as the 
tag day experience must necessarily have 
taught. My own observations were confined 
in the vicinity of Broad street station, the 
terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the busiest part of the commercial center 
of the city, and certainly the schooling of 
the tag sellers was calculated to increase 
the corps of professional beggars rather 
than otherwise. The whole manner of most 
of those who offered a tag to me was that 
of the professional street beggar and the 
general character and appearance of the in- 
dividuals were such as to arouse a very 
strong suspicion that very little of the 
money contributed would ever reach the 
coffers of the Playground Association. 


Now it may be that the $20,000 raised 
will do more good than the demoralizing 
influence on many of the young collectors, 
but it seems to me it would be well for any- 
one who is considering this method of rais- 
ing money, to seriously weigh the indirect 
influence upon the characters of those who 
are encouraged to take part in such an 
undertaking. GEORGE VAUX, JR. 


A NEW IDEA IN PUBLIC BATHS 


To THE EpItTor: 

At the Congestion Exhibition of last spring 
there was a photograph of children being 
given a shower bath with a hose on the 
street in New York. 

Why could this not be done often and 
everywhere? 

It seems to me a really brilliant inven- 
tion. Flushing the streets is good but 
flushing off the youngsters themselves is 
still better. 

The plan is inexpensive, involves no plant, 
and.no preparation or delay and is capable 
of indefinite multiplication. 

I wish that in all our cities it might be 
arranged and made known that on hot days 
any children properly dressed could have a 
shower at certain corners at certain hours, 
say morning and evening. The bath line 
might rival the bread line. 

I understand that the plan is at least un- 
der consideration in Boston. 

Emity G. BAtcH. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


A SALOON COMMISSION 


Collier’s proposes the creation of a voluntary saloon commission, some- 
what after the plan of the Committee of Fifty, to work out suggestions for the 
next steps in the triumphant anti-saloon crusade. Referring to the activity of 
public opinion in many sections and to the signs of relenting on the part of the 
brewers—like ice in April—the popular national weekly says that a point has now 
been reached where public opinion needs guidance. The crucial problems are: 
How shall we decrease the tendency to lawlessness in the average saloon? How 
shall we decrease the number of saloons? What is the wisest form of legislation 
for Sunday sale? How shall the police, the politicians and the liquor dealers be 
pulled apart? Collier’s thinks that with some of these questions the brewers can 
help but not with all, and, with a view to the education of the public, proposes 
that for New York state some such group of men as the following should meet 
and try their hand at these immediate practical problems: 

Julius Liebmann, president of the United States Brewers’ Association. George 
William Alger, lawyer and author. Robert W. de Forest, president of the Charity 
Organization Society. John P. Peters, chairman of the Committee of Fourteen. 
Edward T. Devine, professor of social economy in Columbia University. Thomas 


Byrnes, former head of the Detective Bureau and ex-chief of police. Hugh F. Fox, 
secretary of the United States Brewers’ Association. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the names of the editor of this journal and 
the chairman of its publication committee appear in the proposed imaginary com- 
mission, we feel at liberty to consider the plan on its merits; and, waiving en- 
tirely the question of personnel, we are bound to say that the suggestion 
strikes us most favorably. The excellent scientific work of the Committee of 
Fifty in its investigations of the economic, legislative, and physiological aspects 
of the liquor problem, the vigorous propaganda of the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
Saloon League and other distinctively temperance organizations, the political activ- 
ity of prohibitionists, and the slower but more fundamental results of the persist- 
ent teaching in the elementary schools, have had a cumulative, and in some partic- 
ulars a wholesome supplementary or even corrective effect. Extreme views 


‘have been moderated, but indifference has also been quenched in a consuming fire 


of indignation and disgust. Pity for the family of the drunkard has been largely 
replaced, as a motive in the temperance movement, by a cool-headed appreciation 
of the real strength of the saloon in its commercial and political elements. Less 
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is heard about the sin and more about the lawlessness of the saloon. No doubt . 
sin is more reprehensible, but crime can be reached by grand juries; and interests 
which are essentially and persistently vicious, corrupting and anti-social can and 
must in one way or another be brought under social control. This we believe to be 
the genuine significance of the present extraordinary anti-saloon movement. 

The attempt to regulate window screens, the hours of sale, the age of pur- 
chasers, the purity of liquors, the distance of saloons from churches and schools, 
Sunday closing, and the precise relation of saloons to the hotel business and to 
prostitution, is becoming very burdensome. The cost of all this complicated reg- 
ulation of a powerful and slippery enemy of society is very great and the annoy- 
ance of it is even greater. Therefore, since the saloon thus fights and slips 
through our fingers to fight again at every turn, let us once for all make an end 
of it. So reason some millions of people and so at last from their own point of 
view are the brewers and distillers beginning to reason—not, perhaps, from 
choice and conviction, but from necessity and a perception of the trend of the 
times. If the saloon can cease to be lawless, if it can voluntarily divorce itself 
from vice and from those specific evils which have been the objective of the regu- 
lative legislation, then perhaps the saloon can be saved. One of our religious 
contemporaries sarcastically observes that it is a case of “when the devil is sick, the 
devil a saint would be.” We do not share this unfavorable opinion of the sin- 
cerity of the reforming element in the Brewers’ Association. We await with 
every desire to appreciate to the full the results of their efforts. It will be a long 
time before the saloon is abolished in New York or Chicago and there is every 
reason for watching with expectant sympathy the results of the present courageous 
efforts, outlined in our columns last week by Hugh F. Fox, to deal from higher 
up with the saloon problem. 

In order to get the most from this situation, and in order that there may 
be ample assurance that the reforms are substantial and not illusory, such a volun- 
tary commission as is proposed by Collier’s would be very timely. The public is 
in no temper to be fooled, even though it is very ready to consider temporary 
expedients, genuine partial remedies while waiting and preparing for more rad- 
ical measures. If the saloon commission can help to crystallize public opinion in 
regard to the questions which should be decided this year and next in commu- 
nities which cannot or will not dispense entirely with saloons in these two years it 
will serve an exceedingly useful purpose, quite distinct from that of any of the 
existing agencies for dealing with the grave evils of intemperance. 

In a longer view the most encouraging feature of the entire temperance 
movement is the increasing influence of the economic factors. If the saloon com- 
mission should be created, it may well consider the possibility of bringing these 
influences even more directly and rapidly to bear on the situation. If abstinence 
and sobriety make for greater industrial efficiency, a better utilization of our eco- 
nomic resources, and a more rational standard of living, then the irresistible 
forces of nature and of human society are on their side and will prevail. Some 
educational propaganda in which such considerations as these are emphasized, 
might become a serious element in the temperance crusade. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
THE PLAY CONGRESS 


The second annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America 
promises to draw a large number of those 
interested in public playgrounds to New 
York, September 8-12, and to prove one 
of the largest gatherings of public of- 
ficials ever held in America. The choice 
of Mayor McClellan as honorary presi- 
dent of the congress has 
made it possible to send 
letters of invitation over 
his signature to the mayors 
of all cities of more than 
10,000 population. This is 
in line with the election of 
President Roosevelt as hon- 
orary president of the asso- 
ciation, and is part and par- 
cel of a rounded scheme of 
publicity embracing one 
summer a gathering of ex- 
perts in connection with the 
picturesque Chicago play 
festival,in the winter a din- 
at the Waldorf-Astoria with 
speeches by the Juch- 
ess of Marlborough and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, a trip across the continent by Lee 
F. Hanmer, the field secretary, the use 
of a professional publicity bureau as a 
wicket gate through the walls set up by 
newspapers against the “free notice” 
claimant, and now a second big congress 
which should stamp the play idea strong- 
ly on the programs of many cities. The 
mayors of Boston, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Waltham, Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn. } 
materson. No J.” fersey City, “N. = J.; 
Worcester, Mass., and Hartford, Conn., 
have accepted Mayor McClellan’s invita- 
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i playground sermons or ad- 


PLAYGROUND ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


tion to attend, and from some cities there 
will be representatives of appropriate 
municipal departments. Superintendents 
of schools, too, have been urged to at- 
tend, as well as all those social and civic 
enthusiasts whose working programs give 
large space to the subject of supervised 
play. 

As a further means of arousing inter- 
est, the Playground Association is form- 
ing local committees in as 
many cities as possible. 
These committees will help 
in securing members to at- 
tend the congress, to secure 


dresses before all organ- 
izations holding meetings 
on the Sunday before the 
congress and the reporting 
of them in the newspapers. 
Such help is being asked of 
the members of the associa- 
tion, officers of the Y. M. 
C. A., charity organization 
societies, members of the 
American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, women’s 
clubs and superintendents of schools. The 
meetings will be held in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

There will be held a great harvest 
festival which will show how an urban or 
a rural community can celebrate an occa- 
sion with social spirit, beauty and intelli- 
gence, as well as with American enthusi- 
asm, similar to the Chicago Play Festival 
described in this issue. 

The program of the congress will con- 
sist of special conferences on playground 
equipment, playgrotind legislation, nor- 
mal courses on play for preparation of 
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playground teachers, playgrounds for in- 
stitutions, athletics for girls, games and 
play festivals for rural districts, athletics 
for boys, use of recreation piers and roof 
playgrounds, and story telling in the 
playgrounds; addresses on the relation of 
playgrounds to juvenile delinquency, the 
playground movement as a phase of social 
reform, what playgrounds can do for old- 
er girls, winter organizations of play- 
grounds, etc. ; visits to public playgrounds 
under the Board of Education, the Park 
Department, and the Park and Play- 
ground Association ; visits to public baths, 
and recreation piers; reports from stand- 
ing committees of the association on the 
work of the past year and plans for the 
future; exhibitions of folk dancing, class 
athletics, athletic badge tests by children 
of the public schools closing with the play 
festival Among the speakers will be 
Governor Charles E.. Hughes of New 
York, Jacob A. Riis, Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Joseph Lee of Boston, 
and Dr Woods Hutchinson. 


GEORGIA’S CHAIN GANG 
HELD UP TO THE LIGHT 


On the heels of its hot discussion and 
positive position on the liquor question, 
the state of Georgia has turned its enthu- 
siasm for reform into a new channel and 
is now taking stock of its convict system. 
A few weeks ago the Rev. John E. White 
of the Second Baptist Church of Atlanta 
preached a sermon on The Cross and The 
Convict which stirred the city. The At- 
lanta Georgian and other papers took it 
up, on a later Sunday ministers all over 
the state preached in a vein similar to 
Mr. White’s, and now the fight is on in 
the Legislature. The Democratic state 
convention embodied in its platform a 
plank declaring that the state prison pol- 
icy should be for the reform and educa- 
tion of the convict and not for profit 
making. ; 

Georgia’s chain gang is a firmly estab- 
lished institution. In so far as it pro- 
vides healthy out-of-door labor for  fel- 
ons, and particularly for Negroes, it is 
preferable in many ways to peniten- 
tiaries. But into it have grown abuses. 
Convicts are leased to farmers and con- 
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tractors, probably the greater number go- 
ing to turpentine camps remote from out- 
side influence. Unsanitary conditions, 
poor food, brutality, practical peonage, 
have been charged in the legislative de- 
bates. Were these true of only a few 
camps,—as is by no means admitted,— 
the state would still stand charged with 
failure to make any effort toward refor- 
mation or education. Its prisoners are 
regarded solely as bound laborers. 

Some years ago a convict was leased 
for seven dollars a year, and at least one 
great Georgia fortune was built up as a 
result. Later, competitive bids were de- 
manded, and now the convicts are leased 
at a price which nets the state treasury 
$120 a year for each man. The profit 
has tended to the imposing of long sen- 
tences, as, for instance, in the case of a 
man convicted of the theft of small sums 
from a number of people, sent to the 
chain-gang for fifteen years. It isa 
temptation to a judge to go before his 
constituents with a record of many and 
long sentences because the profits result- 
ing from them keep down the tax rate; 
it is difficult to propose a change for fear 
of popular disapproval of a possible rise 
in taxes; penalties at the camp are used 
cumulatively to lengthen sentences; the 
whole trend of the system is for the state 
to become a sharp bargainer and an in- 
flexible taskmaster. 

That there is a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the system was shown by a re- 
cent change substituting state guards for 
guards hired by employers; and by the 
changes following the meeting in Atlanta 
in 1903 of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. <A visit to the 
city stockade and a frank discussion by 
the, conference led to reforms in the 
stockade and to the removal of jtvenile 
delinquents to a reformatory. The state 
saw its duty toward its boys; it bids fair 
now to recognize its duty toward men. 
There is in Georgia a sureness of public 
opinion once aroused, as in the temper- 
ance movement, which is surprising to 
more phlegmatic communities. Mr. 
White and the other ministers of the 
state have underwritten the arousing. 
The fault for Georgia’s disgrace in treat- 
ing the convict as an asset rather than a 
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liability, as a benefit rather than a bur- 
den, must in the last analysis be with the 
pulpit and the pew, Mr. White said. The 
pulpit and the pew are discharging the 
duties of citizenship contrary to the prin- 
ciples enunciated upon the cross. ‘‘We 
have the pulpit started all over Georgia. 
That’s what the pulpit is for—the effi- 
cient pulpit.” 

It is proposed to substitute road build- 
ing by convicts, the state supervising the 
work itself. In this Georgia may well ex- 
amine into the system of state and local 
road work in Virginia,—a system substi- 
tuted not long ago for the leasing of con- 
victs——which was descriled in detail 
both in its social and economic aspects, 
at the national conference in May in 
Richmond. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS ? 
** THERE ARE NONE” 


With walls that have not been calci- 
mined or painted for years, piles of rub- 
bish and filth, unwashed windows, faulty 
plumbing, unmended fences, crowding, 
insufficient janitor service and failure to 
separate adequately the toilets used by 
boys and girls, the public schools of San 
Francisco present a sorry spectacle in a 
report made by the Women’s Sanitation 
Committee to the Board of Education, 
which is in charge, and the Board of Su- 
pervisors, which makes school appropria- 
tions. 

The report as written by the chairman, 

Mrs. A. W. Scott, and the chairman of 
the committee on schools, Miss Alice F. 
Griffith, takes up in detail the different 
buildings throughout the city. Tempo- 
rary schools erected since the fire are in 
urgent need of certain repairs and facili- 
ties, but the system of plumbing in use in 
them is far more sanitary than that in the 
majority of permanent schools. It is the 
latter, many of them old buildings, a 
large majority of them in very bad shape, 
upon which the committee concentrates 
‘its criticism and for which it demands 
appropriations for adequate repairs and 
equipment. As result of the report the 
Board of Education called the school 
principals sharply to account and a thor- 
ough housecleaning was undertaken dur- 
ing the spring vacation. 
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The report states that in a majority of © 
the schools the walls have not been cal- 
cimined for years—‘in many of them not 
within the memory of the principals.” 
This is particularly significant when it 
is remembered that many of them were 
used after the earthquake and fire for re- 
lief purposes. Troops and police and 
refugees were quartered in them and in 
some children with contagious diseases 
were housed. Others were used for stor- 
ing old clothes. And when the schools 
opened once more, the children of the 
city were sent back into these buildings 
with no more effective cleaning than that 
done by the janitors. Some rooms are 
eyesores with falling plaster and abso- 
lute filth. 

The plumbing in most of the schools is 
contrary to all the health ordinances and 
plumbing laws of the city. Six in all are 
found to have proper sanitary toilets. In 
seven schools “the conditions are impossi- 
ble to describe.”” A member of the wom- 
en’s committee, who visited a high school, 
in reporting under the head of “sanitary 
conditions,” wrote, “There are none.” 
The yards and floors of toilets are quite 
largely made of planking. 

The Board of Education contemplates 
building outside fireproof stairways on 
twenty-four buildings at an estimated 
cost of $72,000. “It would seem that in 
all new school buildings the inside stair- 
ways should also be of fireproof construc- 
tion,” is the mild comment of the report 
on this feature. 

The janitor service in many of the 
schools is inefficient and this, the report 
holds, is due mainly to the rules of the 
Board of Education which does not pro- 
vide for direct oversight of janitors and 
sets up a division of authority which 
finds a direct result in lax methods. “The 
floors cannot be really clean when they 
are scrubbed only four times a year; 
windows clean when they are washed 
only when required; nor toilets free from 
the danger of carrying infection when no 
rigid instructions are given for constant 
scrubbing and disinfection,” says the 
report. 

It is urged that medical inspection be 
supplemented by the daily visits of school 
nurses and this the Board of Health 
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stands willing to do as soon as funds are 
provided. The nurses, it is pointed out, 
will not only give the manifold useful 
service characteristic of them, but will 
act as sanitary inspectors as well. 

No permanent improvement can be 
hoped for, the report says, until the 
schools have been thoroughly repaired 
and put in a reasonably good sanitary 
condition. The health and morals of 
39,474 children are involved. A certain 
degree of improvement is assured by the 
mere fact of so thorough-going and prac- 
tical a report by intelligent women; that 
the public bodies responsible must 
eventually carry out all reasonable sug- 
gestions of improvement may be antici- 
pated from one sentence in the closing 
paragraphs of the report: ‘The work of 
this committee will continue on lines of 
periodical inspection.” 


SUMMER SESSION OF 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


This year’s summer session has been 
the most successful in the history of the 
New York School of Philanthropy. Sev- 
enty-eight students, sixty-two of whom 
were women and sixteen men, have been 
enrolled. The attendance at the lectures 
has been so large that the seating capac- 
ity of the school-room has been taxed to 
its utmost. In addition to the scheduled 
lectures, from two to five special lectures 
and conferences have been held every 
week and some fifteen visits made to the 
leading institutions in or near New York 
city. By the arrangement for special con- 
ferences the class has been privileged to 
discuss at length some of the important 
movements of the day with Dr. Devine, 
Dr. Carstens, Dr. Lindsay, Miss Zilpha 
Smith and Mrs. M. P. Falconer. 

The growth of the school, together 
‘with the change in its personnel and the 
gradual elimination of untrained work- 
ers, who are now advised to take the full 
year’s course, has made the summer ses- 
sion a normal class rather than a training 
school for beginners. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more interesting 
than the extent to which school-teachers, 
ministers and nurses, who have done 
work not hitherto considered as char- 
itable, are taking advantage of the op- 
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portunity to broaden their knowledge of 
the movements for social betterment. 
This may doubtless be taken as an indi- 
cation of the growth of the social spirit 
in the community. The great majority 
of this summer’s class have been in actual 
service. ' 

The school is again under deep obli- 
gations to the managing boards and ex- 
ecutive staffs of the various institutions 
whose hospitality has been extended to 
the students. The class has shown its 
appreciation of the work done by raising 
two scholarships for the session next 
summer. 


THE DEATH OF 
MRS. E. A. McCUTCHEON 


For the second time within six months 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety is called upon to mourn the loss of 
a member of its old guard. Mrs. E. A. 
McCutcheon, who died of lingering ty- 
phoid fever at her home in Tarrytown on 
Monday, July 20, had been for seven- 
teen years a district agent of the society, 
serving ‘during the whole of this time on 
the lower West Side in what is now 
known as Greenwich District. 

Mrs. McCutcheon had strongly mark- 
ed personal characteristics, one of which 
was an exceptional power of inspiring 
loyalty and affection. Charm of manner 
was combined in her with unfailing dig- 
nity and a certain reserve which con- 
cealed a capacity for heroism, and for 
carrying uncomplainingly burdens of 
which even her intimate associates knew 
little or nothing. She had a capacity also 
for indignation which was often called 
into exercise on behalf of her “cases.” 
She was always their vigorous champion 
and their warm friend. Trained in the 
old school—the stern and_ excellent 
school of Chalmers and Mrs. Lowell—she 
was inclined to look with dismay on what 
seemed to her the sentimental coddling 
of immigrants by settlement workers and 
church visitors, and especially on the ris- 
ing tide of Italian dependence in her own 
district which she attributed mainly to a 
lax administration of the immigration 
laws and too lavish relief for the families 
of idle, able bodied men. 

She was keen, however, to appreciate 
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the advantage of liberal relief in what 
appeared to her suitable cases: the help- 
less aged, or the sick, or those who could 
be trained to self-help. If she was not 
among the first to sympathize with the 
idea that children of hard working moth- 
ers should be kept at school at fourteen 
and prevented from earning anything 
even out of school hours, she was never- 
theless one of the first to seek industrial 
training for girls or boys when this 
would increase their earning power and 
to keep in the country or sanatorium for 
an indefinite period a patient for whom 
there was a chance of recovery. 

Staunch in her convictions, faithful in 
the performance of her duties, consider- 
ate of her associates and assistants, loyal 
to her charges, remembering their needs 
and protecting their interests, gracious in 
her dealings with fellow-men; interested 
in all that would contribute to the wel- 
fare of her community, Mrs. McCutch- 
eon has earned a place which she will 
long hold in the affections and in the 
respect of those who worked with her 
and of those for whom she gave her sev- 
enteen years of unremitting and devoted 
service. 


Labor Planks Rejected at 
Chicago, Adopted at 
Denver 

Graham Taylor 


When the labor planks which had been 
rejected by the Republican Resolutions’ 
Committee at Chicago were presented to 
the convention itself by the Wisconsin 
representatives, they were voted down 
almost unanimously with the cry from 
the floor, “Take it to Denver.” This 
gratuitous advice proved to be more ef- 
fective as a prophecy than as persiflage. 
For it was promptly and vigorously ful- 
filled. Every plank which the Federa- 
tion of Labor officials lost at Chicago 
they took to Denver. And the Denver 
convention took all they brought and built 
them into the platform. The Democratic 
party thus definitely concedes the follow- 
ing demands of labor which were denied 
by the Republicans. As they appear in 
the platform they are almost identical 
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with what Mr. Gompers demanded in 
person and in print at Chicago, varying 
very slightly in phrase from his formu- 
lation. They pledge the Democratic 
party “to the enactment of a law by 
Congress, as far as the federal jurisdic- 
tion extends, for a general employers’ 
liability act, covering injury to body or 
loss of life to employes”; to “the eight 
hour day on all government work”; to 
“the enactment of a law creating a de- 
partment of labor, represented separately 
in the president’s cabinet, which depart- 
ment shall include the subject of mines 
and mining”; to “no abridgment of the 
right of wage earners and producers to 
organize for the protection of wages and 
the improvement of labor conditions, to 
the end that such labor organizations and 
their members should not be regarded as 
illegal combinations in restraint of 
ttade.” 

Regarding the issue over the injunc- 
tion procedure of the courts, which was 
the main contention both at Chicago and 
Denver and will be between the parties 
throughout the campaign, there is some- 
thing to compare and more to contrast in 
their platforms. They are _ perhaps 
equally emphatic in maintaining the au- 
thority and dignity of the courts, and in 
claiming the need in their procedure 
either of more accurate definition or a 
modification of the present law. The 
Democratic platform, however, includes 
what the Republican omits, “that injunc- 
tions should not be issued in any case 
in which injunctions would not issue if 
no industrial dispute were involved.” On 
the other hand the Republican platform 
insists “that no injunction or temporary 
restraining order should be issued with- 
out notice, except where irreparable in- 
jury would result from delay, in which 
case a speedy hearing thereafter should 
be granted.” The omission from the 
Democratic platform of a declaration for 
due notice to be given by the courts of 
their intention to issue an injunction is re- 
sented by the officers of the railway 
unions. But on the whole the Demo- 
cratic platform has so far been received 
with far greater satisfaction by the of- 
ficials of organized labor, but the labor 
press and the rank and file have yet to 
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be heard from. The Socialists, of course, 
belittle and ridicule any hope of getting 
help for labor from any party or candi- 
dates except their own, and Mr. Debs is 
predicting the election of Mr. Taft, all to 
prevent votes from being diverted to the 
Bryan ticket from their own “class con- 
scious’ demand for the “co-operative 
commonwealth.” There are indications, 
however, of greater unanimity and de- 
termination in the support of the Demo- 
cratic candidates, on account of the stand 
taken by the party for labor’s attitude 
toward this injunction issue, than have 
ever been seen in any other presidential 
campaign. Organized labor has certainly 
entered into party politics more avowed- 
ly and unitedly than ever before in the 
history of American labor and politics. 
The issue on industrial questions is more 
clear-cut and squarely before the Amer- 
ican people than it ever has been. 

The challenge to materialize the “labor 
vote,” flung down by the Manufacturers’ 
Association in their taunt at the Chicago 
convention over the failure of Jabor to 
accomplish results on election day, is 
likely to be accepted all the more boldly 
and eagerly because of the class conflict 
thus foolishly emphasized. 


An Industrial Experiment 
for Unemployed Women 


Gertrude Barnum 
New York 


The “ill wind” which blew up the re- 
cent financial panic has blown some little 
good into a small corner of one of the 
New York settlements. In an effort to 
supply work for unemployed girls and 
women, Helen Marot of the New York 
Woman’s Trade Union League per- 
suaded a generous supporter of Hartley 
House, Mrs. George Jenkins, to finance 
a plan for establishing a wardrobe repair 
shop, upon an eight-hour day and twelve- 
dollar wage basis. To-day the shop is 
promising to play an important part in 
testing the practicability of taking the 


mending, repairing and ordering of 
clothes out of the home and into well 
equipped shops where skilled workers 


can do, with ease and pleasure, what in- 
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competent and over-worked housewives 
now do with great waste and anxiety. 

It has been claimed that this enter- 
prise, if successful, will develop into a 
new skilled trade for women, and while 
this is not altogether true, it is partly so. 
There are already ladies’ maids galore 
for the rich, and travelling menders and 
pressers and cleaners for the well-to-do, 
and even mending and altering shops for 
the many, tucked away in some large cit- 
ies here and there, but so far the great ma- 
jority of middle class women still strug- 
gle with these renovation and alteration 
duties, besides all the other sciences, arts 
and crafts in which they are supposed to 
excel. So that the ideas and principles 
of the wardrobe repair shop at Hartley 
House are still new to the feminine pub- 
lic in general; and the undertaking may 
well be looked upon as a_ philanthropy 
for the relief of the wives and sisters of 
the tattered and torn of the upper classes. 
Hereafter, tired mothers need no longer 
face. alone the problem of making 
father’s trousers fit William or doing 
over Aunt Maria’s hoop skirt garments 
into sheath gowns for sister Sue. 

“Who made your new trousers, Jim- 
my?” asks the Sunday school teacher. 

“My mother, gol darn her,” answers 
Jimmy. 

But the days when maternal affection 
expressed itself hitched up behind and 
wrong side before may soon be past, 
along with the days when daughters cut 
both sleeves for the same arm, and failed 
to match the stripes. 

A man never tries to remodel his silk 
hat into a visor outing cap for his son, 
or to make gaiters for his wife from the 
knees of his broadcloth trousers. He 
goes to the hatter for hats, to the neck- 
wear maker for ties, to the tailor for 
overcoats. When he faces domestic 
problems he puts out the curtain making, 
patronizes the towel and supply com- 
pany, employs professional window 
washers, and automatic suction cleaners, 
and turns over the catering to competent 
firms equipped with modern labor-saving 
machines and employing skilled workers. 
And the new Ship Shape Shop at Hartley 
House, in its successful wardrobe repair- 
ing, may help to convince women that if 
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they want a thing well done they must 
not do it themselves, but might much bet- 
ter turn it over to a trained specialist. 


A Menace and a Remedy 


J. Madison Taylor 
Philadelphia 


What causes of our present financial 
troubles are capable of definite ameliora- 
tion or cure? There is one which is 
remediable by an improvement in our ed- 
ucational methods. It is well known, 
admitted, that our youth are not taught 
adequate respect for elders, esteem for 
constituted authority. Obedience is not 
demanded or enforced. Petty revolt, 
impatience of control, “back-talk’” char- 
acterize the conduct of young persons in 
all ranks of life. Among the causes for 
this prevailing defect, so subversive of 
social and domestic cohesion, is the spirit 
of independence running riot, unchecked 
by parent or teacher. Each would shift 
the responsibility upon the other, hence 
it falls to the ground. 

As a people we admire “spirit,” initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, enterprise. We par- 
ticularly commend acquisitiveness, infan- 
tile tradings and like enterprises. Our 
Sunday and other schools are frequently 
“addressed” by “successful men”; emi- 
nently worthy but of limited breadth, 
whose train of thought flows most read- 
ily in familiar channels, whose ideals are 
chiefly the swift acquirement of wealth. 
The burden of their song, their favorite 
topic is “be earnest and alert and you 
may succeed as I have done; from your 
present attitude of poverty you may rap- 
idly achieve wealth. This position of 
advantage commands all things, it en- 
ables you to do much good, to bring you 
place, power, whereby you may endow 
churches, colleges, etc., etc.” 

On all sides the young person is urged 
to succeed on one or another material 
line. Our country offers endless oppor- 
tunities, but they must be won by effort. 
All other objects are subordinated, men- 
tioned and recommended of course, 
sometimes urgently, but the goal of afflu- 
ence is vastly more in evidence. The cus- 
toms of the countryside, the talk of the 
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fireside, the school, the church festival, 
all invite substantial progress toward 
financial certitude. Other desirable 
things are estimated overmuch in the 
light of purchasable commodities. 

In older countries this tendency may 
be present but it is better safeguarded by 
tradition, by local and national ideals, 
custorhs, greater fixity of methods, less 
laxity in forms of upbringing. Where 
elasticity is less, diffusiveness is in safer 
channels. 

A fact not generally known is that 
the proportion of defective children in 
every community is large, the elements 
of instability, of mental and moral back- 
wardness are perilously great. Much of 
this is a mere excess of youthful prepo- 
tencies, cerebral protoplasm awaiting the: 
formative effects of education, of train- 
ing to make or mar the crude material. 
Yet there remains in a country like ours, 
inhabited by a complexity of racial ele- 
ments, not yet become a stable entity, 
rather more than less of inherent devia- 
tion from normal standards, mental and 
moral, yet displaying little obvious phys- 
ical shortcomings. 

The schools are now becoming rapidly 
better inspected by competent physicians 
and experts in psychology. Classifica- 
tion, segregation, special educational fa- 
cilities are being provided. There is thus 
revealed much that was lately not sus- 
pected. The vision of the teacher is be- 
coming clarified, suitable opportunities 
are slowly being provided, not so much to 
correct incipient or curable defects, as 
to provide suitable channels of activity: 
adapted to intrinsic potentialities. How- 
ever, this is even now only the crude be- 
ginning. Fifty years ago much of what is 
now grudgingly admitted was unknown; 
if claimed it would have been frankly de- 
nied. Unhindered enjoyment of respon- 
sibility by mental and moral deviates, or 
the fewer who may be classified by the 
objectionable yet accurate term “degen- 
erates,” made possible a dangerous con- 
dition of affairs of which now we are 
reaping the damaging effects. The 
feverish competition for wealth stimulat- 
ed those whose integrity was never 
stable or well balanced, who at no time 
enjoyed wise educational supervision, 
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authoritative domination, to get what 
they sought by any means in their power. 
Hence the genesis of the “undesirable 
citizen,” an excellent name for a definite 
class. It cannot be denied that this ele- 
ment is not only large, far larger than we 
may be willing to admit, but a serious 
peril to national integrity. 

This ingredient in the body * politic, 
powerful often as individuals, even more 
so in aggregations, constitutes the ma- 
terial from which shrewd, far-seeing 
men make henchmen, obedient ward and 
district workers, unscrupulous doers of 
their wills. The moral sense is a deli- 
cate entity, readily occluded, requiring 
careful nurturing, molding, encourage- 
ment, wholesome direction. It only too 
swiftly dies by neglect. The whole at- 
mosphere of our country being “to do 
the best you can for yourself and above 
all gain wealth,’ opens wide the portals 
of opportunity. If the individual be not 
wise, if he cannot see far, nor himself 
make promising combinations, he at least 
can become an earnest worker, under 
guidance of those who are and can plan, 
organize, gain concessions, weave nets 
wherein are caught the unwary. These 
“undesirable citizens” are usually well 
fitted to “hold down jobs” after they are 
suitably placed by “those at the front.” 
As legislators they are invaluable to 
“take care of their friends.” Self-interest 
makes them reliable. This feebleness of 
moral perception is not so much to be 
condemned as deplored; they never had 
much; it died in youth; it is gone. They 
are honest according to their light, e. ¢., 
Richard Croker’s definition of an hon- 
est man, “one who when bought will stay 
bought.” 

What is the remedy? Plainly to view 
things as they are, estimate the actu- 
alities, apply the remedies, sharpen our 
perceptions to “see what is there when 
the light is turned on.” 

There is no use in repining, in blam- 
ing those who have stemmed the tide of 
moral rottenness at which we have all 
hitherto been conniving, and profiting, 
directly or indirectly. Things may have 
“gone to hell” a bit, but it is only con- 
fusion; the hell was there all the time 
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only we did not choose to see it (we even 
may have owned shares in it). 

What to do now? 
train our boys better, our girls too, they 
both are at fault. Put the educator of 
youth where be belongs, in the highest 
position of confidence and esteem. Help 
in all rational endeavors to make good 
citizens. The material is not the grown- 


ups, but the young child. Let us have | 


parental co-operation with teachers, fur- 
nish the parents with primers on prin- 
ciples of fundamental subjects, morals, 
ideals, law, government, business, etc. 

Get the parents interested in citizen- 
building, then with the help of the teach- 
ers we will achieve a race worthy of our 
destiny in which “undesirable citizens” 
will have no place or power. 


Social Legislation in Nen- 
tuchy 


Bernard Flexner 


Louisville 


In addition to juvenile court, adult re- 
sponsibility and compulsory education 
laws, which have been explained in this 
magazine, the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky passed three other laws of interest 
to social workers: Through the efforts 
of George L. Sehon, the Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Home Society will receive annual- 
ly from the state $30,000 instead of $15,- 
000 as heretofore. The Kentucky Child 
Labor Association and the Consumers’ 
League secured the passage of a new 
child labor law whose essential provis- 
ions are as follows: 

Children under fourteen years of age 
may not be employed, during the term of 
the schools in the district wherein the 
child resides, “in any business or service” 
or at any time in or in connection with 
any factory, workshop, mine, mercantile 
establishment, store, business office, tele- 
graph office, restaurant, hotel, apartment 
house, or in the distribution or transmis- 
sion of merchandise or messages. 

Children under sixteen years of age 
may not be employed for more than 
sixty hours a week or more than ten 
hours in any one day, or before seven 
o'clock in the morning or after seven 
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o’clock in the evening. They may not 
be employed in any capacity whatever in 
the manufacture of goods for immoral 
purposes or in theaters or places of 
amusement where liquors are sold; nor 
employed at certain dangerous occupa- 
tions enumerated in the law, or at any 
ccecupation dangerous or injurious to 
health or morals. As to the latter, the 
decision of the county physician or city 
health officer is final. 

The law further forbids the employ- 
ment of females under sixteen years of 
age in any capacity where such employ- 
ment compels them to remain standing 
constantly. 

All children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age before being employed 
in any factory, workshop, mine or mer- 
cantile establishment, are required to 
have an employment certificate. Their 
employer is required to post a list of them 
and to keep a duplicate list on file ac- 


cessible to the truant officers and to the: 


labor inspector. 

The employment certificate is issued 
by the superintendent of schools, or by 
some person authorized by him in writ- 
ing. It may not be issued until such per- 
son has received, approved and filed, the 
following papers: 

1. The school record of the child. 

2. A passport or duly attested transcript 
of the certificate of birth or baptism or other 
religious record. 

3. The affidavit of the parent, guardian or 
custodian (in the event a certificate of birth 
is not produced) showing place and date of 
birth of such child. 


A certificate shall not issue until the 
officer who gives the certificate shall, 
after examination, file a statement that 
the child can read and write legibly sim- 
ple sentences; that the child in his opin- 
ion is fourteen years of age or upward; 
is of normal development and is able to 
perform the work which it intends to do. 
Before being entitled to its employment 
certificate, the child is required to attend 
a public school or a school equivalent 
thereto or a parochial school for not less 
than 100 days previous to his arriving at 
the age of fourteen years or during the 
year previous to applying for such cer- 
tificate; the school record must show that 
the child is able to read and write simple 
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sentences, that during the previous year 
it has received instruction in reading, 
writing, spelling and geography and that 


‘it is familiar with arithmetic up to and 


including common fractions. Provision 
is made for an examination of the child 
as to its proficiency in the enumerated 
studies, where it is shown that a school 
record is not obtainable. Employers are 
required to return its employment cer- 
tificate to the child upon the termination 
of its employment. 

The law requires employers to supply 
or furnish safe contrivances for handling 
machinery; and prohibits the employ- 
ment of any person under eighteen years 
of age in cleaning machinery while in 
motion. It requires employers to main- 
tain suitable and proper washrooms and 
closets and to provide seats for girls un- 
der sixteen years of age. Violation of 
the law is punishable by a fine or impris- 
onment. 

So much of the law as applies to the 
employment of children under fourteen 
years of age becomes effective June 17, 
1908. So much as applies to the obtain- 
ing of an employment certificate does not 
become effective until September 1, 1908. 
So much of the law as applies to the edu- 
cational test does not become effective 
until September 1, 19090. 

The General Assembly made an appro- 
priation for the purpose of encouraging 
the establishment and maintenance by 
private contribution of sanatoriums for 
the care and treatment of persons suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. Any sanatorium 
established within the commonwealth by 
private contribution, the charter of which 
provides that it shall not be operated for 
profit, shall be entitled to receive annually 
a sum equal to twenty per cent of the 
amount actually expended in establish- 
ing and equipping it. It is provided that 
no sanatorium shall receive in any one 
year an amount of money in excess of 
$350 a year for each bed maintained, and 
further, that it shall not be entitled to 
receive any aid unless it is actually estab- 
lished, is receiving and caring for patients 
and has been in actual operation for a 
period of six months. Any sanatorium 
receiving any aid under the law is re- 
quired to enter into a bond with the com- 
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monwealth, stipulating that all money 
paid to it shall be applied to its use. Like 
aid is given to sanatoriums which shall 
enlarge their plants, and .those availing 
themselves of the provisions of the law 
are required to make full reports to the 
proper state officials. 

The only sanatorium in the state estab- 
. lished by private contribution is located 
in Jefferson county near the city of 
Louisville. The aid proposed by the law 
is the amount necessary to make up the 
deficit in its operation. . 

The bill presents an interesting ex- 
periment in the matter, of state aid to a 
private institution. ; 

The General Assembly passed further 
a bill authorizing the establishment of a 
state sanatorium for consumptives to be 
maintained wholly by the state. It is to 
be regretted that the governor felt con- 
strained, on the ground of economy, 
to veto this measure. 


A Mind that Found Itself 


Reviewed by Alexander Johnson 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Many people -who have recovered from 
insanity, after spending years in public 
and private hospitals, have tried to help 
their fellow sufferers by making known 
what, has happened to. themselves. Sev- 
eral of them have. written and published 
accounts of their experiences.. Usually 
such publications are more or less inco- 
herent. Often it is easy to see that mem- 
ories of delusions and memories of actual 
occurrences, have become inextricably 
mingled in the mind of the recovered pa- 
tient. Often, also, the writer exhibits 
unmistakable symptoms of paranoia. 

The Mind That Found Itself! is an ex- 
ception to the ordinary run of books by 
recovered insane people. Although writ- 
ten with a clearly defined and professed 
purpose, it is moderate and calm in tone, 
free from, hysteria and deserves a great 
deal of respectful attention. The inci- 
dents recounted are all too familiar, but 
the reflections upon them are just and 
suggestive. The experiences of the pa- 


1 The Mind that Found Itself, by Clifford Whitting- 
ham Beers, New York, 1908. Pp. IX and 863. Price 
$1.50. This hook can be obtained at publishers’ price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS, 
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tient include public and private asylums 
or hospitals and cover a wide variety of 
care and treatment. Probably every, in- 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
petty spite, malice and violent cruelty, 
could be matched in the hospitals of many 
of the states. Similar ones will un- 
doubtedly occur wherever the superin- 
tendent is lax or overworked, the attend- 
ants untrained and under-paid, and the 
outside inspection inadequate and rare. 

There are many reasons for our com- 
parative want of success in dealing with 
the insane. In most public institutions 
the rate of pay of nurses is inadequate 
and the service below the ratio of the 
pay. Of few of them is there any ade- 
quate outside inspection. Often the best 
of all inspectors, the superintendent him- 
self, is too busy with other things, the 
so-called business of the institution, and 
sometimes other affairs, such as acting 
as an insanity expert in a murder trial, to 
visit the wards with the leisure and atten- 
tion needed. Occasionally political influ- 
ences interfere with the quality or the 
permanence of administration. 

The two reasons for failure which are 
the most far reaching and injurious in 
their effects, are the lack of belief in the 
curability of insanity, and the sense of 
disgrace connected with it. To the ex- 
tent that people, not only the laity, but 
members of the medical profession, both 
those in general practice and many of 
those in care of the insane, think that 


“once insane, always insane”—that per- 


manent recoveries are rare exceptions— 
the insane will receive asylum care in- 
stead of hospital treatment. And because 
people connect a stigma of disgrace with 
mental alienation, early symptoms, even 
if detected, which happens rarely, are 
neglected, and not until it is impossible 
longer to ignore the disease, is applica- 
tion for admission to a hospital made. 
The public is unhappily familiar with 
the results, as published in the many re- 
ports of investigations of cruelty and ac- 
cidents. Fortunately some light seems 
now breaking upon both the above errors. 
Mr. Beers, the author of this book, 
proposes no improvements in treatment 
that are not already in operation in the 
best state hospitals. Psychopathic hos- 
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pitals for early cases, systematic and fre- 
quent inspection, abolition of mechanical 
restraint, thorough training of all at- 
tendants, medical care for all cases, etc., 
are now well understood conditions of 
success. The author proposes as a rem- 
edy for the abuses of the insane the crea- 
tion of a national society for their care 
and protection, with an extensive system 
of volunteer and other visitors. Such a 
society has been tried in this country. It 
Was in existence in 1881-3. It met, at 
the outset, the determined opposition of 
many of the superintendents of hospitals 
for the insane. Possibly it was not well 
conducted and much of the opposition it 
engendered may have been due to avoid- 
able errors of administration. A state- 
ment of its proposed work will be found 
in the Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction for 
1881, on page 317 et seq. The society 
had little vogue and soon died. The time 
may now be ripe for a successful move- 
ment of the kind. There has been much 
increase of attention to public institutions 
during thirty years. The work of the 
State Charities Aid Association, in New 
York state, has shown, to some extent, 
what can be done by volunteer directors 
and visitors. Perhaps a national society 
with a similar purpose, might overcome 
some of the difficulties arising from state 
politics. At any rate, the humanity and 
common sense of the people cannot rest 
until such horrors as Mr. Beers describes 
shall be made impossible and the practice 
generally brought up nearer to the level 
of the best to-day. 


Christianity and the Social 
Order 


Reviewed by Gaylord S. White 
New York 


The author of Christianity and the 
Social Order is already well known for 
his presentation of the wider gospel in 
his book published about a year ago en- 
titled The New Theology. He has be- 
come an avowed socialist and in the vol- 
ume under review he sets forth the social 


1Christianity and the Social Order by R J. Camp- 
bell, M. A., minister of the City Temple, London. 
New York, 1907. Pp 294. Price $1.50, This book 
may be obtained at publishers’ price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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implications of his interpretation of the 
message and work of Jesus. 

In the decline of the churches and the 
rise of socialism, Mr. Campbell sees 
“simply the revival of Christianity in 
the form best suited to the modern 
mind.” That few have as yet observed 
this, he is aware, but he is confident that 
every thoughtful mind will soon be com- 
pelled to acknowledge it. He declares it 
to be the object of the book to show what 
is at stake in this recovery of Christianity 
in modern socialism from a formal ec- 
clesiasticism. The author begins by 
pointing out that in spite of social. at- 
tractions and humanitarian devices, the 
churches have failed to arrest the decline 
of their influence with the masses of the 
people. Their Christianity is not the 
Christianity of Jesus. They have been 
captured by the privileged classes and as 
a consequence the common people have 
drawn farther and farther away. But 
along with this extraordinary feature of 
the life of to-day, and while the Chris- 
tianity of the churches has been depart- 
ing more and more from the primitive 
gospel, socialism has been rapidly grow- 
ing in influence and. power, -and. has 
manifested itself as “actually a swing 
back to the gospel of the Kingdom of 
God, which was the only Gospel the first 
Christians had to preach.” So plain is 
this that socialism, says Mr. Campbell, 
“may without the least exaggeration be 
described as the inheritor of the true 
Christianity.” 

With a view to making good this. 
thesis the author proceeds to discuss the 
idea of the Kingdom of God in Jewish 
history, in primitive Christianity and im 
the Christian teaching of the present day. 
The ideal of a righteous social order 
which the author holds to have been the 
ideal of primitive Christianity—a King- 
dom of God on the earth—is contrasted 
with the individualism of the Christianity 
of the Protestant Churches of to-day and 
their emphasis on “the necessity of pre- 
paring individuals for the world to 
come.” Having thus cleared the way, 
Mr. Campbell now undertakes to devel- 
op and support his contention that so- 
cialism is “the practical expression of 
Christian ethics and the evangel of 
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Jesus.” The chapter on “the common 
objective of Christianity” is devoted to 
the task of showing that primitive Chris- 
tianity and socialism have the same goal, 
that they are in fact identical in their 
ideals. The only divine commission that 
Christianity ever had is that of realizing 
on earth the Kingdom of God—that and 
nothing else. Its objective is “a social 
order in which every individual would be 
free to do his best for all and find his 
true happiness therein. But this is 
the fundamental principle of socialism 
too.” 

The socializing of national resources 
and of industry are then discussed and in 
conclusion the author sets forth what he 
believes is coming to pass as a result of 
present tendencies. He disclaims any 
intention or desire to describe a Utopia, 
but sets himself “the humbler task of de- 
scribing what is already on the way, and 
what may fairly be expected as the result 
of forces at work in our midst’’,—name- 
ly, a socialized state. 

The book is interesting reading. The 
style is vigorous and direct; and whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with the 
position of the author, he cannot fail to 
derive a stimulus. There are indications 
that the book has been hastily written. A 
careful revision would probably have re- 
sulted in greater condensation. But to 
have revised it might have resulted in 
subduing its fire and reducing its in- 
tensity and this would have been a dis- 
tinct loss. There are at times a certain 
tone of assurance, and an easy setting 
aside of difficulties that would be an- 
noying if it were not for the moral ear- 
nestness which pervades the volume, and 
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which compels admiration and makes one 
reluctant to find fault. 

The identification of Christianity with 
socialism seems a weakness. However 
much they may have in common, social- . 
ism is primarily a theory of social organ- 
ization and Christianity a dynamic faith. 
Many persons who would accept in the 
main Mr. Campbell’s definition of true 
Christianity and call themselves Chris- 
tians, would disclaim being socialists and 
conversely many an avowed socialist 
would disclaim the name of Christian. 

To some readers the theological por- 
tion of the book will be far from satis- 
factory. Mr. Campbell’s discussion, for 
example, of the New Testament teaching 
frequently assumes as facts, matters with 
respect to which there is still wide diver- 
gence of opinion among scholars. State- 
ments which tend to support the author’s 
position are made without qualification 
and with no hint that a different view is 
quite possible. Nevertheless the book is 
worth reading. It makes one realize 
that there are problems, injustices, an- 
cient wrongs, in our present social and 
industrial system which ought to stir the 
heart of every earnest person. And it 
drives home the fact that while the 
church has been largely indifferent or 
uncertain in the present crisis, the social- 
ists have been looking facts squarely in 
the face, and, at least, seriously propos- 
ing a way out of the situation. 

That both Christianity and socialism 
have much in common and that their 
followers are coming to recognize the 
fact can only serve to strengthen their 
influence and hasten the better day for 
which both long and work. 
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HIGHLAND FLING BY 150 CHILDREN FROM HAMILTON PARK, 


The Chicago Play Festival 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 
Chicago 


Those who were fortunate enough to 
be present at the first Chicago Play Fes- 
tival, held in June, 1907, on the last day 
of the initial convention’of the Play- 
ground Association of America, will 
doubtless find it hard to believe that the 
second festival, on June 20, 1908, turned 
out to be in every way a vastly greater 
and more significant event. With its 
2,000 participants, its greater variety ot 
games, dances and other features, its in- 
immigrant groups 
who entered more fully into the spirit of 
the occasion, and above all, with its mul- 
titude of over 25,000 onlookers, 18,000 
of whom were present at the picturesque 
evening session, the 1908 Chicago Play 
Festival has more than made good its 
promise to become a permanent fixture 
in Chicago’s life. 

As a national event it has also demon- 
strated even more fully than last year its 
significance and worth. This is true for 
two reasons. In the first place, visitors 
from all over the country were present 
who came solely for the festival, the at- 
traction of thé national convention,— 
which last year brought the out-of-town 
contingent,—playing no part this year. 
And secondly, as is pointed out in two 
other articles contributed to this issue of 
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CHARITIES AND THE Commons, Chicago 
among all the cities of the world has a 
unique opportunity; Miss Tarbell in- 
stances the variety of peoples which in 
large numbers make up her population, 
and Mr. Millett speaks of the quality of 
this cosmopolitanism. This is not the 
fragmentary cosmopolitanism of the 
boulevard and of the hotel, nor is it the 
cosmopolitanism of distinct and unasso- 
ciating national groups even though per- 
manent and important parts of the pop- 
ulation. The Chicago Play Festival 
shows a cosmopolitanism characteristic 
of Chicago’s democratic spirit. Freely 
joining together i in this unique occasion, 
an increasing number of immigrant 
groups showed national dances and peas- 
ant festival customs of the various father- 
lands. Many of these adult participants 
could speak English but brokenly, if at 
all, yet every group caught the spirit of 
the day and joyously took its part: ‘There 
was not the slightest semblance of a feel- 
ing of national superiority nor an in- 
clination to disparage the dances and cus- 
toms of any nationality. Each took the 
keenest delight in seeing the participa- 
tion of the other groups as well as in 
contributing its own share. Much more 
fully than last year they seemed to ap- 


THE TARANTELLA. 


By four Italian girls from Chicago Commons neighborhood, 
; taught by their parents. 


preciate the welcome which Chicago ex- 
tends to their Old World customs betok- 
ening the spirit of festivity and good fel- 
lowship. 

Through its evening session, as has 
been stated, the 1908 festival far sur- 
passed that of 1907 in picturesque effect. 
A year ago the program occupied morn- 
ing and afternoon, while this year it was 
only by careful arrangement and _allot- 
ment of time that everything was fitted 
into three sessions, morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

With a sea of faces pressing in upon 
all sides of the hollow square, the even- 
ing session was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Row after row peered out of 
the darker and darker background until 
the faces of those in the standing multi- 
tude farthest back were scarcely distin- 
guishable one from another. Looking 
across a wide strip of greensward which 
bordered the illuminated platform, all 
eyes were fascinated by the kaleidoscopic 
changes as one group of costumed 
dancers sallied forth from the darkness 
at the west side where all participants 
were seated, circled around the platform 
with their quaint steps and movements, 
and gradually faded back into the dark- 
ness, while another group came into view 
from another quarter. 

Costumes did much to add picturesque 
beauty to the various dances. Finnish, 
Irish, Bohemian and Swedish groups ap- 
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peared in costumes which they had 
brought from the old country or had 
made according to old country memor- 
ies. The groups of South park gymna- 
sium young people, who danced various 
foreign dances in which they had been 
trained, wore costumes characteristic of 
the nationalities. The participants in 
drills and gymnastics all wore uniform 
dress. But lack of distinctive costume 
did not diminish interest in some of the 
groups, especially when one knew some- 
thing of their history and significance. 
A dozen matronly women from the 
neighborhood of Henry Booth House 
Social Settlement danced, at the after- 
noon session, the Russian “scherelech,”. 
symbolical of the tailor trade,—which 
fact had vivid significance for certain 
industrial conditions in Chicago when 
one understood that the dancers were 
Russian Jewish immigrants. 

Similarly with the Lithuanians, who 


came 100 strong and danced the 
“klumpakojis,” “suktinis” and “naszlys,” 
often singing impressively in their 


mother tongue. The ordinary street 
clothing’ of the American workingman 
in which they appeared seemed _ trans- 
formed into romantic habiliments as 
one’s imagination was stirred by their 
story,—how their leader, a musician of 
distinction in the home country, had be- 
come a political refugee from St. Peters- 


RUSSIAN DANCE. 


The Scherelech. symbolical of the tailor trade, danced by 


Russian Jewish immigrants, 
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burg, had come to Chicago and rallied 
this chorus of one hundred, many of 
whom are stock-yard -toilers,:and a 
large proportion of whom, ‘like himself, 
can scarcely speak a word of English. 

Turning from such a group whose na- 
tive grace was so charming, it was not 
a little significant to find a hundred rol- 
licking young fellows genuinely delighted 
in the graceful gymnastic dancing which 
they had- learned in a South park gym- 
nasium. One could not help thinking 
of what that fact meant in a city where 
rough Saturday night dances in the lower 
class of saloon halls formerly held un- 
disputed sway. 

While national and folk dances by im- 
migrant groups were the most impres- 
sive part of the festival program, there 
were many other features of more’ than 
ordinary interest. As in the 1907. fes- 
tival, the morning was given over largely 
to small children. Kindergarten young- 
sters from all over the city marched on 
to play their. circle and other games. 
Kindergarten teachers demonstrated a 
great variety of children’s games. And 
boys and girls from public schools added 
their stunts. As a sort of foretaste of 
what was to come in the evening, these 
’ school children gave several interesting 
folk dances, chief among which were an 
Indian drill and a Polish national dance, 


HAVING A FLAG DRILL ALL BY HIMSELF. 


The Chicago Play Festival 


HURDLE RACE BY TWO PLAYGROUND GIRLS, 


both in costume. Rarely graceful was 
the Italian “‘tarantella” as danced by little 
Italian girls from the neighborhood of 
Chicago Commons. This dance had not 
been drilled. into them, but had been 
taught them as a matter of course by 
their peasant parents. The summer 
evenings in ‘the neighborhood are fre- 
quently enlivened by groups’ going 
through this dance to.the music of the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

Playground activities, young people’s 
games, athletic exercises, races and calis- 
thenics occupied most of the afternoon 
session. Some dancing however was in- 
terspersed. The Irish “lilt,” Dublin jig, 
a Spanish dance, a clog, and several 
other gymnastic..dances were given by 
students from Miss Mary Hinman’s 
school. A Russian jig was danced by 
the same Russian Jewish, immigrants 
who gave the “scherelech.” And the 
girls from Hamilton park, led by Miss 
Frances Ross, instructor, danced the 
Highland fling in the same spirited way 
as last year when they left an enthusi- 
astic and indelible impression upon the 
mind of Joseph Lee. The closing fea- 
ture of the afternoon was an exhilarat- 
ing game of field hockey by twenty-two 
women, students of the University of 
Chicago. 

Turner organizations were represented 
in both the afternoon and evening ses- 
sion. Especial interest attached to their 
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AFTERNOON PANORAMA. 
Boys and girls playing volley ball and other playground games. 


Chicago International Gymnastic Class 
composed of men selected to represent. 
Chicago at the International Turnfest 
held last month in Frankfort, Germany. 
The participation of this team in the 
Chicago Play Festival was a sort of fare- 
well exhibition, for the men left the fol- 
lowing day on their journey. The Bo- 
hemian Turners,—the Sokol Tabor and 
Pilson Sokol,—took part with their exer- 
cises, fancy dancing steps, calisthenics 
and Indian club drills by young women, 
while the Chicago Turnbezirk exhibited 
its wand drill, club swinging and ap- 
paratus work. 

The evening session was largely given 
over to the national groups whose dances 
have already been described. Mention 
should be made however of the dances 
by the young women from Hamilton 
park. Their Irish patinetta dance, Dutch 
folk dance and Inverness reel quite cap- 
tivated the crowd, the reel giving a lively 
conclusion to the whole program. A 
final send-off was given the festival, as 
was last year’s by a lusty thunder- 
shower. A year ago the elements in their 
playfulness came romping in just before 
the program was finished, but this year 
they considerately waited until the crowd 
was on its way home. In this connection, ~ 
however, it is worth telling that the long 
schedule of the evening session of four- 
teen numbers, each set for a definite time, 
was carried out with admirable precision 
under the direction of E. B. De Groot, 
who won new distinction by his genius 
as field director of the Chicago Play Fes- 
tival. Rarely does such a program, def- 
initely planned to fill a whole evening 
from 7.15 to 11.30 o’clock, with varied 
features involving many groups, reach 
its conclusion ahead of its scheduled time. 

As chairman of the play festival com- 
mittee of the Playground Association of 
Chicago, Mr. DeGroot had the co-op- 
eration of his other committee members, 
Miss Amalie Hofer of the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Kindergarten Training School, 
Theodore Gross, superintendent of mu- 
nicipal playgrounds under the Special 
Park Commission, and the writer. The 
enlistment of many of the groups for the 
festival was secured, however, by a 
larger committee of people identified 
with various social settlements, schools, 
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playgrounds and other social activities. 
The utmost credit is due to the South 
park commissioners for the  well-nigh 
perfect arrangements of the field, the rec- 
reation building and the other facilities 
of Ogden park. Mr. DeGroot’s service 
as an official of the South park system, 
however, was the most effective part of 
the public spirited co-operation which the 
South parks rendered. 

The large success of the two play fes- 
tivals which the Playground Association 
has now conducted leads to a consider- 
ation of the future of such events in Chi- 
cago. The association has announced its 
desire to promote similar festivals on a 
smaller scale in all parts of the city. 
With the extension of the recreation cen- 
ters in various sections, it is to be hoped 

*that neighborhood play festivals may be 
arranged. 

The Chicagoan with vision for the fu- 
ture of his city cannot avoid believing 
that with development-of the magnificent 
city plan outlined by Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, large festival space and facilities 
may be afforded in the glorious Grant 
park on the lake front at the heart of the 
city. Even to-day there are signs which 
point to the probability that this place 
may soon be the scene of future Chicago 
Play Festivals far surpassing the achieve- 
ments already attained. The filled-in 
area of Grant park is now extended well 
out into Lake Michigan, the trees have 
been started in their growth, and a prize 
architectural contest has been held for 
the best design for a great stadium. With 
the lake front park as the magnificent 
setting for future play festivals, the whole 
city would also find much readier access. 
Some of the immigrant groups who 
danced in the festival just held came long 
distances from one side of the city to 
another to take part, and many of the 
onlookers had their patience tried in their 
journey from distant parts of the town 
or suburban surroundings. 

A sign of the times is to be found in a 
question which was raised only this last 
month in the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Its official organ asks, 
“Shall not Chicago institute a great an- 
nual festival?” Replies indicate unques- 
tionably the popularity of the idea not 
only among merchants but through all 
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classes of the community. While doubt- 
less many had primarily in mind the at- 
tracting of trade, it is significant that no 
one even suggested copying the some- 
what tawdry and meaningless street car- 
nivals which have become all too preva- 
lent. From this journal of Chicago Com- 
merce itself comes the insistence on mak- 
ing the play feature prominent, calling 
attention to the fact that industry has 
thus far repressed too much the spirit of 
play, and declaring that though a youth- 
ful city “it would seem that I do not 
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Playground Association of Chicago, and 
from the latter a special committee was 
appointed to co-operate with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and other civic 
bodies should the new movement lead to 
the promotion of great civic festivals. 
Mention has already been made of the 
attendance from many parts of the coun- 
try at the 1908 Chicago Play Festival. 
While the absence of a registration 
scheme made impossible a complete 
enumeration of out of town visitors, a 
casual inquiry revealed the presence of a 


A SECTION OF THE EVENING CROWD. 


know how to play.” A festival must be 
created “indigenous and. distinctive, a re- 
flection of the history of this region, or 
of the nationalities composing its popu- 
lation, with their wealth of antiquity, or 
both. . Now is the time to lay 
out the project. on broad and worthy 
lines; now may business man, artist, an- 
tiquarian, historian, and others unite to 
determine a plan which shall be not mere- 
ly an imitation of something elsewhere, 
however successful, but a festival which 
shall be appropriate to this place, with 
relevancy to our history and our cos- 
mopolitan nature.” The editor of Chi- 
cago Commerce was a welcome guest at 
a recent meeting of the directors of the 


large number representings widely scat- 
tered localities. Some of these guests 


from a distance were present be- 
cause they happened to be in the 
city. Among such were Miss Tarbell 


and M. Millett whose articles are to 
be found elsewhere in this issue. But a 
large proportion came especially to at- 
tend the play festival. The head of the 
department of physical training at the 
University of Wisconsin brought with 
him four of his assistants; from Indian- 
apolis came a group of people interested 
in the juvenile court and the ways of 
grappling with the more fundamental 
conditions that are tributary to juvenile 
delinquency; from Salt: Lake City came 
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the president of a kindergarten associa- 
tion; Paterson, New Jersey, was repre- 
sented by the president of her — park 
board; the state universities of Ohio, of 
Missouri and of South Dakota had mem- 
bers of their respective faculties present ; 
the Minneapolis Board of Education was 
represented by a school principal from 
that city; the state normal schools at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, were both represented; 
the supervisor of kindergartens under 
the Des Moines Board of Education was 
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typified in the Chicago Play Festival. 
With the play spirit aroused, play space 
is bound to be provided, playgrounds will 
inevitably come to be established and 
maintained, and play itself will be created 
whether or not apparatus and facilities 
are forthcoming. If any reason is to be 
assigned for the success of Chicago’s two 
great play festivals, it is because they 
have proved an inspiring expression of a 
glorious play spirit. With the magnifi- 
cent system of South park recreation 


SWEDISH DANCE. 
By Ogden park gymnasium members. 


on hand to gain inspiration and sugges- 
tion; and other cities of considerable 
size were represented among the enthu- 
Ssiastic onlookers. 

A striking tribute was this gathering 
from all over the country, and this great 
concoutse of Chicago people, to a love 
for and belief in the essence of the play- 
ground movement,—play itself. More 
fundamental even than play space, more 
to the point even than discussions of 
play and playgrounds, more stimulating 
to play even than play apparatus, is the 
promotion of the play spirit as it was 


centers, established at a cost of $6,500,- 
000, with at least eight more being estab- 
lished under the three park boards at an 
additional. cost of $4,500,000,—one of 
these new recreation centers in the heart 
of Chicago’s densely crowded west side 
being dedicated on the day this issue 
appears,—and with an annual. play 
festival of great and increasing signifi- 
cance, Chicago offers to the nation a pro- 
phetic glimpse of that growing — spirit 
which is bringing a new humanity into 
city conditions and a new joyousness to 
all the people who dwell therein. 


An Old World Fete in Industrial America 


Ida M. 


Tarbell 


The imerican Magazine, New York 


One of the first disappointing realiza- 
tions of the immigrant to the United 
States must be that he has come to a 
country practically without fete days. 
Accustomed to a succession of religious 
and national holidays all lively’ in color 
and movement, to local fairs running 
over days—even weeks sometimes, to 
street shows and games and merry-mak- 
ings, a land where not more than six or 
eight legal holidays are known and where 
the church is contented with ‘an annual 
Sunday school picnic for the ‘children, 
must seem poverty-stricken indeed in 
gaiety, whatever its opportunity for 
money-making. 

There can be no doubt that the variety 
and number of féte days in foreign coun- 
tries go a great way in making up to the 
laboring class for material hardships. 
Here there is no such compensation for 


rew and often vastly more perplexing 


hardships. Even those among us whohave 
appreciated the difficulties of the immi- 
grant’s transplanting and have tried to 
smooth them away have given little 
thought to this side of the matter. The 
tendency indeed has been to frown on 
the new-comer’s efforts to introduce his 
own frolics and festivals as un-Ameri- 
can and to impress upon him that it is 
work and not play which counts in the 
new land. We have been willing to im- 
prove him but unwilling to amuse him,— 
even to let him amuse himself. The re- 
sult has been that he has dropped his 
merry-makings and even come to despise 
them and has substituted far less attrac- 
tive and too often far less innocent 
amusements. The bar-room and _ the 
dance-hall are poor substitutes indeed 
for the open-air café and the village fair. 
We Americans lose no less than the for- 
eigner loses by this. One of the most 
precious things he brings us indeed is his 
capacity for gaiety, expressed in pictur- 
esque dances and customs. We are al- 
ways willing enough to travel far in 
Europe to study these expressions: in- 
deed the popular féte is one of the things 
the tourist remembers longest, yet we 
have done almost nothing to encourage 
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the preservation here of any of its fea- 
tures although we have tens of thousands 
of the different European peoples among 
whom it thrives. 

It is our long indifference to this side 
of the immigrant’s life that gives peculiar 
interest and importance to the chief fea- 
tures of the newly instituted Chicago 
Play Festival, which is conducted an- 
nually by the Playground Association of 
_At the. second festival, June 
20, held, as was last year’s, in Ogden 
park and with the co-operation of the 
South Park Commission, the dances of 
people after people, —Poles, Irish, Dutch, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Greek,—were given, 
in costume for the most part. It was 
really a great international celebration. 
It must have stirred the pride of the 
people represented and it ought to have 
aroused the Americans present to a sense 
of what we are losing in trying to sup- 
press such expression of nationality. For 
myself I have rately seen a popular féte 
which charmed and interested me more. 
It has the making of a unique festival, 
one which cannot be duplicated in any 
city of the country, for where is there 
so great a variety of peoples established 
as in Chicago? 

It is to be hoped that the management 
will realize that the important features 
of the festival are the dances and will 
give either the afternoon or evening 
(preferably the evening, of course), en- 
tirely to them. This year various ath- 
letic feats were mixed with them to the 
loss of both. It goes without saying 
that the dances should be done in ¢os- 
tume for the sake of keeping alive the 
pride and interest in them. The pictur- 
esqueness and suitability of the native 
dress is too often quite forgotten by those 
to whom it belongs in their eagerness to: 
“look like other folk,” which more often 
than not is to look pitifully dowdy. A 
little sympathetic appreciation might en- 
courage the elders, at least, to try to 
preserve in their families models of their 
native dress and ornaments, a family 
treasure to be passed from generation to- 
generation. - 


POLISH DANCE. 


VOLLEY BALL. 
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It may be that the dances of the Chi- 
cago Play Festival will be a starting 
point among our foreign citizens them- 
selves of a desire to preserve in their 
families and groups something of the 
flavor of their native’ land. They bring 
here a wealth of peculiar handicrafts, 
customs, songs, dances, folk lore, all hal- 
lowed by traditions. ‘The whole country 
is richer for the preservation of all these 
expressions of nationality. In one way 
or another our foreign-born citizens have 
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been made to feel that their ways were not 
respected or wanted here. Theyhave soon 
become ashamed of them in consequence. 
The Chicago Play Festival says: “We 
do want you to perpetuate here what- 
ever in your native life you can get joy 
from. Your dances in costume preserve 
in a way the spirit of your race. Do not 
forget them or neglect them. Cultivate 
them and once a year let us share your 


pleasure in them.” 
: 


A Meeting and Mingling of Peoples 


Philippe Millett 


American Correspondent of the Paris Figaro 


An interesting and picturesque sight 
we had that day in Ogden park. 1 do 
not think I ever heard before, either in 
Europe or in this country, of such a gath- 
ering and of a work so wide in scope. 
In France where great efforts have been 
made lately to promote the taste for ath- 
letics, the results are already praise- 
worthy; there are nowadays very few 
French towns in which there are not to 
be found one or more athletic clubs spe- 
cially organized for the people. Still 
not a single one of the big towns has yet 
tried to establish such a system of parks 
and playgrounds as I had the pleasure to 
find in Chicago. It is needless to say 
that nothing could be more effective to 
diminish the evils of our modern town 
life than to bring the children of the 
people out in the open air and have them 
take well regulated exercises. Anybody 
who would have watched those cheerful 
little crowds of boys and girls playing on 
the green during the whole day would 
have realized at once how beneficial such 
an institution is. Indeed it ought to be 
made more general not only in Chicago 
itself but in every city of the world. — 

I especially enjoyed the popular dances 
which we were given to witness. The 
turners, J must confess, become rather 
dull after a little time. One feels that 
they are doing a useful thing and one 
wishes to encourage them, but their drills 
and exercises are all so mechanical and 
so much alike that the spectators cannot 
help wearying of them. It was on the 
contrary quite impossible to get tired of 


those charming dances that seemed to 
revive the soul of the oldest nations of 
Europe. I know already that Chicago 
is perhaps the most cosmopolitan of all 
towns on earth for there is no place 
where the different races, instead of liv- 
ing apart, mix with each other more 
freely.. It had made me sorry to see 
that each of those races seemed to have 
lost its personality and to assume a uni- 
form and common appearance. What a 
delightful surprise it was then to have 
old costumes, old dances and old songs 
make you feel that the old soul is not 
dead. Here they were all: Irish girls 
dancing lightly their extraordinary jigs, 
slow Bohemians figuring with human 
groups the old fashioned spinning and 
weaving, Finns and Lithuanians express- 
ing in their candid way the rare joys of 
their former life, finally those cheerful, 
heavy, lively Dutch groups which made 
me think of some Kermess by Rubens or 
Teniers. 

This was really a unique sight. There 
is no other place in the world where it 
could be so genuine, where people from 
all the old countries of Europe could be 
brought together and induced to perform 
themselves their national dances for their 
own joy’s sake. Everybody ought to be 
grateful to the organizers not only be- 
cause they are doing such a wholesome 
work but because they will educate the 
artistic taste of all the people in helping 
the immigrants who come from the old 
world to understand the beauty of their 
own popular traditions. 


ONE TYPE OF LAUNDRY. 


Built with large square rooms, and with heat rising from cellar. wash-room, from mangles, 
and from the dozens of ironing machines, there is little opportunity, even with an elaborate 


system of ventilation, to make the workplace tolerable. 


unhindered by the few electric fans. 


Gas and heat rise from fioor to floor 


Pittsburgh’s Steam Laundry Workers’ 
Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 


The modern steam laundry is the lat- 
est instance of the routing of a home in- 
dustry. Solitary washtub and red-armed 
washwoman—these are industrial types 
that are passing, as surely as individual 
loom and shuttle have passed, and the 
individual dye-vat for cloth. They are 
beaten back by the advance of the ma- 
chine which has invaded and overcome 
the province of one kind of hand work 
after another. The type in the ascend- 
ant to-day is the low stone building with 
its washing machines, mangles, and 
steam ironers of a dozen kinds, its sys- 
tem of marking worked out in minute 
detail, and its network of agencies and 
drivers’ routes to gather in trade from 
hotels and factories, from railroads and 
private homes. Here and there circum- 


1This isthe second of Miss Butler’s series of four 
articles on women’s work. Itis abridged from three 
chapters of herreportin the Pittsburgh Survey. The 
first article, The Stogy Industry in Pittsburgh, was 
published in CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS for July 4. 
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stance gives added reason for the growth 
of the newer type. A railroad center 
with its stream of travellers demanding 
quick, efficient. service, its stations ana 
Pullman-cars with their immaculate por- 
ters, its hotels and cafés, sending out 
wagon loads of table-linen—these are 
consumers who scarcely can wait until it 
is the whim of the sun that*their linen 
be dried. The commercial laundry is the 
only possibility. 

Of this, Pittsburgh laundrymen have 
taken advantage, and of the black smoke, 
too, and the smoke-filled fog, conspir- 
ators both against all fine fabrics. The 
knot of railroad lines, the travellers, the 
hotels, but most. of all the black dust 
from the mills, have helped to make the 
industry prosperous. From the lower 
city to the East End there are no less 
than thirty-two steam laundries, four of 
them in charitable institutions, but all 
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of them commercial, with a force of 2,402 
employes, of whom 2,185 are women. As 
employers of women, exclusive of cleri- 
cal work, the laundries stand third. Mer- 
cantile houses rank first and the stogy 
industry second. 

The division of labor? is carried far 
as in a factory. There is specialization 
for speed. Most of the women are young, 
as factory girls are young. Yet the dif- 
ferences of type among them are great- 
er than one finds in any other industry. 
In the several departments,—washing, 
mangling, starching and ironing, check- 
ing and sorting,—there are different 
kinds and conditions of work, differen- 
ces of mental and physical demand, and 
wide differences of personnel. 

As it nears seven in the morning, one 
may see the girls coming down the street. 
Bleak and dull-red and square, the low 
buildings stand against the gray light. 
A single driver’s wagon is in the alley- 
way. Several men, high-cheeked Slavs. 
have just gone in, but close behind them 
is a group of American girls, collarless 
and rough-jacketed, with shoes much 
worn and old. There is pride in their 
look, but none of the almost defiant in- 
dependence which one instinctively reads 
into the stubborn pace of the three Polish 
girls who follow. These come linked to- 
gether in the spirit of “we against the 
world,” even if “we” be only three feed- 
ers at a mangle, and the world, that 
large impersonal thing which is repre- 
sented by the foreman. There are young 
girls, too, girls out of school only a month 
or two, lacking the training of eye or 
hand or brain which might set them a 
step higher,at the start. A rough-armed 
Irishwoman, a grandmother, walks with 
them. She has seen her trade go, to- 
gether with her early strength, and has 
found here her only chance to get a steady 
job. There are others, women who have 
spent their youth too quickly, and have 
sold their strength at a little price. ‘here 
are women worn out at other trades. And 
there are girls with fresh faces and 
bright eyes, girls who step quickly, sure- 
ly, with the pride that comes from the 

1 This discussion deals solely with the twenty-eight 
commercial laundries. Institutional laundries are ex- 


cluded because of limitations of space in a magazine 
article. ‘ 
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consciousness of a trained hand and a 
clear brain. There are only two of 
these, but of the others there are many. 
The whistle from a neighboring factory 
shrills out the hour, there is the slow 
sound of an engine starting, a gathering 
whirr of belts and wheels, and the last 
girls disappear to take their places at the 
machine. 

At the preliminary processes of wash- 
ing, mangling, and starching, place is 
found for the beginners and the girls 
of lowest grade. There are only a few 
women in the washroom, for this is pre- 
eminently the man’s part of the laun- 
dry, and such women as work there are 
employed only on pieces which it is 


. convenient to have done by hand. The 


washermen, who are frequently Amer- 
ican, and the wringermen, who are 
nearly always Slavs, have full charge 
of the washing machines,—huge cylin- 
ders full of hot water and steaming 
clothes,—and of the extractors, which 
twist the clothes and fling out the wa- 
ter by centrifugal force. With haste 
always behind them, the men do not wait 
to let all the water run out before they 
lift the dripping garments into trucks 
and wheel them over to the metal wring- 
ers. The results are a wet floor and a 
cloud of steam, which affect not only 
the workers here but all the workers on 
the floors above, for the washroom is usu- 
ally on the first floor or in the cellar. The 
convenience of the drivers, and a tradi- 
tion, referable perhaps to the washtubs 
in the kitchen, is responsible. 

From this point of view, the washroom 
is the most important department in a 
laundry. On its construction and on the 
regulation of its work, depend the health 
of workers in all parts of the building. 
Its location, its drainage, provision for 
the escape of steam and for forced ven- 
tilation, become matters of much signifi- 
cance. Yet there is only one laundry in 
Pittsburgh, in which the washroom is on 
a floor above the other denartments, and 
so shut off by concrete walls that the 
rest of the building is not filled with 
steam. One other has a second floor 
washroom, but the rest choose first floors 
or cellars with fine disregard of the dis- 
comfort and positive ill-health that may 
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result. Yet we might expect that even 
if location were not considered carefully 
in the arrangement of departments, such 
provision would be made for the escape 
of steam and for adequate ventilation as 
to make the workrooms more tolerable. 
But in considering provision for the 
escape of steam, we have to meet a situ- 
ation characteristic of Pittsburgh. In 
only one case is there any outlet except 
through the windows, and on a foggy day 
the windows are useless. For the Pitts- 
burgh fog is not the fog that a coast 
town knows; it is moisture permeated 
with coal dust and grime, perilous to the 
eyes and throat of the pedestrian, and of 
a fatal, penetrating quality wherever open 
door or window gives it a chance to en- 
ter. It has to answer for many a spoiled 
lot of clothes which it seized on their 
way from washing machine to extract- 
or,—a mishap not discoverable until they 
reached the ironing room and had to be 
sent back ignominiously for a repetition 
of the process from the beginning. What 
wonder, then, that there are orders for 
doors and windows to be kept closed? 
What wonder that in seven cases. the 
washroom windows are so small and low, 
not over three feet by three, that air can- 
not come in nor steam fly out; or that in 
three cases there are no windows or other 
openings at all? 

But to the girls standing just above, 
the hot boards seem scorching. The 
steam seems to work its way through 
cracks and crevices, and to attack them 
like a vicious thing until in dismay they 
give up their jobs and try what chance 
may have for them elsewhere. One girl 
told me that as long as she worked in a 
laundry, she always went home by a back 
street so that no one would see the old 
shoes which she had to wear. Tight- 
fitting shoes were unendurable. “I 
never knew anyone who worked in a 
laundry long,” said another girl. “The 
work’s too hard, and you simply can't 
stand the heat.” 

Sometimes electric fans are provided, 
by the slit of a window at the far end 
of the room or near the stairway, but a 
single fan, or even two, is a feeble de- 
fense against clouds of steam rising from 
two to six boiling cylinders, ten hours a 
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day. Even iron pipes to admit outside air, 
a device used in one basement washroom, 
are powerless in the presence of a hot six- 
roll mangle and a row of washing ma- 
chines, cellar-wide. 

Good drainage makes ventilation less 
difficult. In all but three cases, gutters 
run under the washing machine to carry 
off the waste, and where the floor is con- 
vex, there need not be much waste water 
under foot, if reasonable care is used 
in lifting the clothes. Yet in the ma- 
jority of the rooms, nineteen cases, I 
found that the floor was either flat or 
sunken and filled with holes and that the 
water stood in pools. Sometimes this 
was in a cellar, closed in by rough, damp 
stones and lit by a flaring gas jet; some- 
times it was on a first floor, a few steps 
away from the mangle-room and just 
beneath the ironers. Often it was in a 
basement, half lit by small, dim panes of 
olass, and foul with the odor of soiled 
linen and of steam that had risen and 
cooled for months without once being 
cleared by a sweep of fresh air. 

For the women who work in these 
washrooms, there are few mitigating 
circumstances. In twenty .out of the 
twenty-eight laundries, no women are 
employed regularly, but in the rest thir- 
teen women work regularly, and more 
under extra pressure of trade. “You 
can’t get a young woman to do this 
work,” managers say. They are. wo- 
men whose strength has gone at other 
trades, housewifery mainly. For a dol- 
lar a day they work ten hours over the 
tubs, at flannels and socks, and some- 
times fine things, that would need to be 
handled by an extra machine if they were 
machine-done. From a visit to one laun- 
dry, I have taken the following: ‘Cel- 
lar washroom; eight men employed. 
Two women hand washers for flannels. 
The firm finds that its trade in articles 
of this kind has doubled since it began 
to do this work by hand. The wash- 
room is not well drained. Gutters be- 
neath washing machines, but the floor is 
straight and has sunk in places. Win- 
dows are small, three feet by three. 
Ceiling low, less than ten feet. (No es- 
cape for steam, and the air is foul.” 
It is incongruous to ‘find this survival of 
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the home industry, with its discomforts, 
incorporated in a department of a fac- 
tory industry imperfectly developed. It 
is questionable whether this survival is 
necessary. Some laundries succeed 
without it. Whether it be true or not 
that fine goods can be treated without 
undue wear and tear, and yet without 
recourse to the washtub, one. wonders 
what solution will offer itself when the 
present generation of old women has 
passed away. There is little hope for 
recruits from among the young women, 
to whom the factory tradition, the idea 
of collective work, is fundamental. 

To the hand washers, and to all the 
other women in the plant, the location 
of the washroom below rather than above 
other departments, the imperfect drain- 
age, inadequate ventilation, and lack of 
provision for the escape of steam, make 
work unnecessarily hard, and take tco 
great a toll from their store of strength. 

Opening out of the washroom or on 
the floor just above it, is the room where 
the mangle stands. Under the steam 
heated metal rolls of the great machine, 
or around the steam cylinder, winding in 
tortuous ways through inner recesses, 
go table and bed linen, towels, and all 
manner of flat things, to come out smooth 
and dry at the farther end. There is 
almost a fascination in watching the even 
pace of the continuous apron that carries 
the sheets along, the developed efficiency 
of this socialized household ironing day. 
The work is done by the machine. The 
responsibility on the mangle girls is 
relatively small. 

First of all, goods come to the shakers- 
out; aNear thes tracks full “of” hard 
twisted knots of clothes stands a group 
of young girls and tired faced women 
untwisting, unknotting, shaking out piece 
after piece, so that it may be fed into 
the mangle. Sometimes there is a wooden 
“tumbler” to make the work easier. 
Shaped like a washing machine, it is 
closed around the clothes and revolved 
rapidly with a reversible motion, un- 
twisting as it goes. Yet these machines 
are provided in only a few laundries, and 
as a rule all the work of standing 
and shaking out falls on the girls. 
There is nothing in this occupation which 
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involves training or skill. There is not 
even responsibility for the appearance of 
the finished product. The shakers-out 
stand between washers and ironers, their 
only care being not to interfere with the 
work of the one, nor to undo the work 
of the other. This is the first process at 
which a learner is put; it is sometimes 
the last process of a woman worn out at 
other trades. Some are earning four 
dollars a week, but there are more at 
three-fifty and three, for neither a young 
girl nor an older unskilled girl who is . 
willing to start as a beginner, can ask 
for more. For the younger ones at least, 
there is opportunity for promotion. 

The first step of advancement in most 
laundries is to the position of folder, but 
as this is the third process, I shall speak 
of the feeders’ work first. The feeding 
operatives stand at one end of the mangle 
and push the flat goods over the metal 
apron until the rolls catch them, when 
their responsibility is at an end. One 
girl can feed in towels or other small 
pieces without any help, but for table 
linen, or wide pieces of the sort, two 
and sometimes three, girls are needed, so 
that they may have hold at several places, 
and feed evenly under the rolls. The 
work requires some care and attention,— 
exactness in feeding in the different ar- 
ticles, care because of the finish, as to 
which side is uppermost. Yet here, too, 
the process needs no skill, and but little 
training. It is learned in an hour, and 
thereafter the feeder needs only to give 
her attention to the work to do it well. 

She is marked out from other laundry 
workers by the element of danger in ope- 
rating the machine. Some years ago, 
when mangles were in process of de- 
velopment, it happened that as the flat 
piece was pushed over the roll, the roll 
caught more than the cloth,—it caught 
fingers and hand and arm of the girl 
operative; fingers and hand and arm 
crushed flat as the cloth that she had 
been guiding, for there is no halting in 
the perfect mechanism of the mangle, no 
halfway stopping places until the length 
of the rolls is reached, or the machine 
thrown out of gear. This meant not 
death, but hideous suffering. It meant 
irreparable limitation of the power to 


\ LAUNDERE 


IN FRONT OF A LAUNDRY. 


The girls in the doorway are 


typical of the mangle and starching rooms. 


At the upper 


window are some of the sorters, girls of a different type, better trained, more highly skilled, 


more reliable. 


participate in the activities of others, or 
to work toward a point of economic self- 
sufficiency. 

Accidents of this sort became common 
to a point where it was considered advis- 
able to guard the machine. To-day one 


never finds a mangle unguarded. Some 
have a small roll, two and a half inches 


in diameter set at a space of perhaps four 
to six inches trom the heated rolls, so 
that if the girls’ hands went under, the 
weight and heat would serve as a re- 
minder, but the small roll could not 
crush them. Sometimes this unheated 
roll is connected with the belting, so that 
if it is lifted, the belt is thrown off and 
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the machine stopped. In one case there 
is a large roll, four inches in diameter, 
set at the same distance from the heated 
rolls. Sometimes there is an upright bar 
in front of the rolls. 

But in twenty-one of the laundries it 
is the small roll that is used, because this 
serves the purpose of partly straighten- 


ing the cloth, as well as of guarding the 
feeders, and in consequence it is more 
opular with laundrymen than a bar 


which serves no useful purpose so far as 
he goods are concerned. Yet one may 
realize that iis small roll is not wholly 
adequate, by comparing its diameter with 
that of the Rice steam heated rolls,— 
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two and one-half inches against twelve. 
There is no need for long explanation 
of the psychology of carelessness about 
things with which one is familiar. The 
feeder works ten hours a day at least. 
Hour after hour and week after week, 
she goes through the same operations. 
She loses respect for the danger of the 
thing which she seems to know so thor- 
oughly. The small roll is not sufficient 
to guard her against careless work, and 
if there is a space between small roll 
and large, and the sheet is started un- 
evenly, what more easy than to straight- 
en it before it reaches the large roll, in 
the perilous space between? One fore- 
man who found that the girls had a ten- 
dency to do this, had the small roll re- 
moved and an upright bar put in its 
place. A four-inch bar (found in five 
cases), covers more of the heated rolls 
than a small roll possibly can and if it 
is set so that there is not space beneath 
for fingers to go through, an accident 
seems improbable. [Yet in this case, the 
bar was ‘set at the height of an inch 
above the metal apron, and the feeder 
had to depend on‘her own alertness quite 
as much as before. Three weeks after 
the change of guard, her attention slack- 
ened, and her fingers were crushed. 

It is not my purpose to arraign the 
mangle departments of laundries for a 
record of maimed hands and arms. In- 
deed, as far as I have been able to learn, 
the percentage of accidents is not high, 
not over three per cent of the total em- 
ployes in the department. The point 
which I wish to make is that accidents 
still occur, and that it is possible to pre- 
vent them. One could wish that as much 
thought had been given to making a 
mangle accident,—one of the most hor- 
rible of non-fatal accidents,—impossible, 
as has been given in bringine to perfec- 
tion the mechanical details of the ma- 
chine. Yet should an accident occur 
and the injured employe bring suit, she 
could not recover, under the imperfect 
employers’ liability law of Pennsylvania, 
if the machine were guarded by any of 
the methods described, for it could be 
shown that the employer had taken “all 
reasonable care,” had used the guards 
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that are customary, and that the opera- 
tive had been careless. 

The work of the folder, or receiving 
operator, may sometimes be dangerous, 
but it is not usually. If the girl reaches 
up to catch an article that is being car- 
ried through the machine a second time, 
there is much chance that her hands will 
be caught, but as a rule the sheets drop 
from the rolls, and she has only to receive 
them, and fold them to convenient size. 
This folding is final for delivery, and on 
the receiving operator, consequently, 
rests much of the responsibility for the 
attractive appearance of laundered ar- 
ticles. The folder sits at work in front 
of the wooden shelving on which the 
goods fall from the machine. She is 
the only girl in the mangle room who 
can be seated, though I found one laun- 
dry which provides stools for its feed- 
ers. 

Taking the department as a whole, the 
girls here rank lowest. They are the 
most unstable, the most difficult from the 
point of view of the employer. Socially 
they form a group by themselves. Where 
there is marked difference in ages, it is 
the mangle girls who are the youngest, 
and where there is a difference of nation- 
ality, they are of the immigrant group. 
Their work, which requires least train- 
ing, is paid at the lowest rates, in a third 
of the laundries at three dollars to four 
dollars a week; in half the laundries at 
four dollars to five dollars. Except in 
the case of head girl, no mangle girl is 
paid more than six dollars. 

The next step of promotion from the 
mangle-room is to the starching depart- 
ment. Here machinery is less in evi- 
dence, and hand work assumes promi- 
nence once more. Half a dozen girls, 
collarless, their waists turned in at the 
neck, faces flushed, sleeves rolled high, 
a few small machines with pans of boil- 
ing starch, a great square dryhouse with 
its chain of hooks moving slowly, stead- 
ily, in and out, and a long table where 
other girls stand rubbing hundreds of 
collars smooth,—this is the sight one gets 
of a starching room in passing through. 
Directly above the boiler, though some- 
times at the distance of three floors, the 
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dryhouse is placed, so that the pipes may 
run in a straight line. This often means 
that the starching room is pushed into 
a corner of the building formed by an 
inside partition on one side and the dry- 
house on the other, with light from the 
outside windows completely shut off. 
Movement of cool air is especially im- 
portant, because there is the heat from 
the dryroom as well as from the wash- 
room below, and from the starching ma- 
chines close by, but except for a feeble 
electric fan at times, there is no forced 
ventilation to the rescue. 

As to the work itself, shirt and collar 
starching is the most important. There 
are three main groups of machines,—a 
collar starcher, a shirt bosom starcher, 
and a band starcher. The band starcher 
has two rolls about four inches wide, the 
lower one resting in a starch pan that is 
kept at high temperature by a steam 
chest underneath. Pressure of a treadle 
lifts the lower roll out of the starch, and 
causes it to revolve against one point of 
the upper roll, in this way rubbing starch 
into the article for as long a time as the 
pressure is continued. Attached cuffs 
and collars, neckbands, wristbands, are 
starched at this machine. The pressure 
required is light, and the machine so 
largely automatic that little skill or ex- 
perience is demanded of the operator. 

The same principle is used in the shirt 
bosom starcher, but here there is only 
one roll, usually of cupped rubber. This 
rests in a steam heated starchpan, until 
treadle pressure causes it to revolve back- 
ward and forward over the oval wiping 
board on which the shirt bosom is placed. 
The collar starcher is more complex, and 
among the many different kinds in use 
one finds two widely different principles. 
In either case the collar girl has only to 
feed in collars or cuffs, which are then 
carried by the conveying apron into con- 
tact with rolls immersed in hot starch, 
the starch rubbed in, and the collars 
brought by the conveying apron out to 
the receiving table at the other side. In 
five-sixths of the laundries, twenty-two 
cases, there are wiping girls who follow 
the machine by rubbing in the starch 
with their hands, and then wiping the col- 
lars smooth with a cloth. This is the 
skilled work of a starching room, for the 
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girls have to acquire a firm, even pres- 
sure and to use judgment as to the 
amount of starch; here more than else- 
where, there is similarity to the hand pro- 
cesses of domestic service. 

But this work in laundries is passing 
too, or at least one can see that the 
change is on its way, for in four cases, 
there is a new style collar starcher, which 
itself does the rubbing and wiping that 
in other cases the girls are required to 
do. There is no resemblance here to a 
former domestic process, for somewhere 
in the recesses of the machine the think- 
ing is done, and the collars are rubbed 
clear before they reach the receiving 
table. The work of the dryhouse is auto- 
matic, and collars hung by their eyelet 
holes on hooks are carried on a contin- 
uous chain through a series of loops in 
the closed, highly heated room. As they 
reach the outer air again they drop auto- 
matically into a basket and are taken 
away to be dampened and ironed. 

The special duty of the starching girls 
is to keep the conveyor (the travelling 
chain of hooks), clean. Early Monday 
morning, before the other girls are at 
work, the starchers come to scrub into a 
state of shining perfection the long chain 
that hourly carries its freight of damp, 
starched clothes. This is one of the 
most difficult pieces of machinery to keep 
in good condition, for every hook of it 
must be gone over scrupulously. Yet: 
with this extra duty the wages of starch- 
ers are still low. In many cases they. 
are the same as those of the mangle 
girls. One finds a tendency, however, 
toward a little higher level. There are 
more girls at four dollars and five dol- 
lars; one-fourth of them may earn as 
much as six dollars in time, and there 
are several instances of head girls paid 
seven dollars and even eight. These 
latter are old employes who have been 
advanced quite as much for length of 
service as for the actual work they do, 
which in no case is highly skilled. The 
judgment needed for hand-wiping seems 
to have had more influence than anything 
else to raise the level of wages in the 
department, and the machine has not yet 
won its way into enough laundries to 
have had any perceptible effect on the 
wages. 
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First of all, I have spoken of these 
preliminary processes which, partly in or- 
der of occurrence, but chiefly in the level 
of wages and of skill, may be grouped 
together. The semi-clerical work of 
checking and sorting, the fmishing work 
of ironing by hand and by machine, de- 
mand as a rule more skill and are better 
paid. The girls, too, are on a different 
level. Between them and those in the 
other rooms, there is no intercourse, no 
basis for fellowship, no consciousness of 
mutual interests. .They do not eat lunch 
at the same time or in the same room. 
They do not go to and from work to- 
gether. They are separated by a caste 
feeling which keeps each girl stratified 
in the place to which her skill has brought 
her, and makes common action between 
departments well-nigh impossible. Starch- 
ers are on a level higher than mangle 
girls, but the barrier between them and 
the ironers is as sharp as between all 
other departments and the checkers and 
sorters. These last are the aristocrats of 
the laundry. It matters not if they work 
in a corner of the cellar close by the 
washroom, or in a bright clean room 
shut away on the first floor, respect is 
accorded to them by subordinates in all 
other departments, as to girls who have 
won their place by skill and the modicum 
of training that is so often out of reach. 

Checkers and sorters, one group at the 
beginning of the laundry processes, the 
other at the end, may be treated here to- 
gether, as in so many cases the same 
force is used in both departments. The 
checkers receive the bags of soiled linen 
from the drivers, mark each article with 
the owner’s name, and sort out into dif- 
ferent baskets the groups that are to be 
washed separately,—colored. goods, flat 
work, shirts, collars, fancy articles, and 
so on. This involves considerable hand- 
ling of soiled linen, and frequently is done 
in a workroom far from desirable. The 
main point has been to arrange for the 
shortest possible route from one depart- 
ment to another, and this has meant some- 
times a cellar checkroom, to which the 
bags are sent through chutes from the 
street or the floor above. It has meant 

1 Four laundries have marking machines on the 
principle of atypewriter One machine does the work 


of from two to four girls and requires less intelligence 
in the operator than in a hand checker, 
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often close contact with the washroom, 
and an atmosphere partly steam, partly 
the odor of unwashed clothes, partly the 
musty smell from water long clinging to 
floors and walls. In only six cases are 
the checkrooms wholly separated from 
the washrooms without being located di- 
rectly above them. In three-sevenths of 
the rooms electric light is used, because 
the straggling rays of light have too far 
to come, and in sixteen cases there is no 
means of ventilation. 

One of the largest firms, which op- 
erates two plants and pursues about the 
same policy with regard to its employes 
in each, has wide differences in its check- 
ing departments, due apparently to the 
accident of building construction. In 
one case, additions have been made from 
time to time by taking on other small 
buildings in the same row, and it so hap- 
pens that the checkroom is practically in 
a building by itself, connected by a door 
with the rest of the laundry, and heated 
from the main plant, but otherwise com- 
pletely separated. There are windows 
side and front, and the appearance of the 
room is bright, clean and sunny. One 
sees instantly the reaction on the em- 
ployes. The four girl checkers are as 
trimly dressed, with evidence of as much 
self-respect, as clerks in a business office. 
There is little to suggest kinship with 
the unkempt, women who work in the 
hurry, dirt, steam and bad air of the 
usual checkroom, or indeed with the 
women in the other plant owned by the 
same company. There the checkroom is 
on the first floor, separated by a half par- 
tition of unpainted boards from the man- 
gleroom, and directly above the boiler 
and washroom., Pipes from the dry- 
house on the floor above run through it. 
Three unshaded electric bulbs help out 
the dim light that filters through from 
the two small windows opening on an 
alley. The floor is so overheated that in 
summer the girls can scarcely stand, and 
even in the cool of winter, to breathe is 
difficult. A dozen different’ girls have 
come and gone within the summer 
months, but the location is convenient for 
drivers and for washroom, and to the 
firm no change of arrangement seems 
possible. . 


Sorters, on the other hand, work usu- 


Lat! 


A CHECKER, THE ARISTOCRAT AMONG LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


This is taken from the best of the laundry check-rooms, where there is light 
and air and cleanliness enough to react upon the workers. 
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ally on the upper floor near the ironing 
room, and are affected less by the heat 
from below. There are “rough-dry” 
sorters, ranking little above the mangle 
girls in skill, who have only to put the 
unironed work into different bins accord- 
ing to driver’s route and owner’s name. 
There are ‘‘flat work” sorters who take 
charge of all the goods that come from 
the mangle. There are “collar and cuff 
sorters,” in charge of the work that is 
most difficult and exacting. “If our cus- 
tomers’ collars should get mixed,’ said 
one foreman graphically, “where would 
our trade be?” I have seen at work in 
this department men who could sort out 
thousands of collars from memory with 
remarkable speed and accuracy, but I 
cannot remember ever having seen a 
woman do this. As a rule, women are 
not so quick, but they can be trained to 
accuracy, although many laundrymen feel 
that successful work requires the sym- 
pathetic and discriminating touch of a 
man who wears collars rather than the 
merely routine work of a girl who has 
had a perfunctory training in distin- 
guishing marks. 

The character of the work, and the 
location of checking and sorting rooms 
is of interest from the standpoint of the 
industry. There are other points, how- 
ever, tendencies toward change, such as 
the displacement of men by women, that 
are of wider industrial significance. This 
department offers an instance of compe- 
tition between men and women on the 
same ground. It is not a case of rivalry 
between women and boys, nor of rivalry 
between men who do skilled hand work, 
as in the stogy industry, and women who 
do cheaper machine work. In this case 
they are doing the same work. There 
is no machinery, so it is not a case where, 
although women have displaced men, 
men are needed to take care of the wom- 
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en’s machines. Checking and sorting re- 
quire a common school education, intel- 
ligence, accuracy, speed, and skill. Nine 
years ago the work was exclusively in 
the hands of men. One plant which had 
the prestige of a chain of laundries in 
several cities, started employing women 
checkers, and in nine years women have 
wholly displaced men in fifteen out of the 
twenty-eight laundries, and partially dis- 
placed men in five others. The reason 
for this is not greater efficiency, greater 
speed or skill. There are differences of 
opinion among individual proprietors, 
but the majority say that women are 
neither so quick nor so accurate as men. 
The reason is financial ; women are cheap. 
“You can get two women where you got 
one man, get twice as much work done, 
and done just as well.”” From the South 
Side to the East End this opinion is 
voiced by laundrymen. Sometimes men 
are retained as responsible heads of the 
department even when women are em- 
ployed as assistants, but even in the re- 
sponsible positions women are in the 
majority,—thirty-nine women to twenty- 
five men. Although there is no instance 
of a man being paid less than twelve dol- 
lars a week, and the general rate runs 
from fifteen to eighteen dollars, one fre- 
quently finds the best girl in the check- 
room earning eight dollars, and the poor- 
est five. Sometimes women employed as 
head checkers are paid eight and nine 
dollars a week, but ten dollars or twelve 
is more usual. In general, a head sorter 
earns slightly more than a head checker, 
although there are three cases of women 
in charge of both departments who earn 
no more than the lowest paid women in 
charge of one. 

The following table gives a summary 
of the situation in checking and sorting 
departments in Pittsburgh: 


Reason 
2 Re Bed Rn 
Head Women Cheap- Cheaper 
Head Head both Assist- Woreac-hardto er more re- 
checker sorter depts. ants curate get liable 
Men employed. ......... 11 10 2 2 — — 
Women employed. ....... 15 16 20 — — 18 4 
Men and women employed 
OLNUL Yat tie ieiilene, syeicue vtexe 3 
ati. ee 26 26 1 ce eee ee ie 
Motvavenumber. Of men; +... «sees a 38 Total number of women.......... wollos: 
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There is evidence here, not to be con- 
troverted, as to the power of mere cheap- 
néss, irrespective sometimes of lesser 
skill and lesser accuracy, to lead to the 
displacement of one sex by the other. 

Entering the ironing room on the up- 
per floor of a laundry, one is conscious 
first of all of long rows of machines set 
near the windows and back toward the 
center of the room, one behind another. 
There is the rush of belting, the irregu- 
lar sound of reversible rolls, the gleam 
of a row of blue gas flames here and 
there, a girl standing beside each ma- 
chine, now adjusting the metal clamp to 
a neckband, now violently forcing into 
position a cuff-press, now stepping back 
and forth with a steady treadmill motion 
as the rolls of a body ironer revolve and 
reverse, revolve and reverse, incessantly. 
Each girl is a specialist at her machine. 
She does not even iron a whole article. 
Instead, she irons a sleeve, or a cuff, 
or yokes, or perhaps one side of a col- 
lar. In small laundries one often finds 
that girls are taught to use all the differ- 
ent machines, but generally the operator 
is trained for speed and maximum out- 
put at one kind of work. 

There are two main groups of ironing 
machines, steam presses, and rolls, al- 
though these latter have in several in- 
stances been superseded. For sleeve 
and body ironing a machine is built with 
two hollow metal rolls, the upper one 
heated by interior gas jets, the lower one 
unheated and usually padded. The gar- 
ment is placed over this lower roll, which 
is lifted by pressure of a treadle into po- 
sition against the constantly revolving 
upper roll. Where a reversing mechan- 
ism is secured by belts or gears, double 
treadle action is required. ‘With the left 
foot the operator presses on one treadle 
heavily enough to lift the lower roll into 
close, continuous contact with the upper, 
for the moment the pressure is lessened 
the roll will drop. Then for the reverse 
motion of the upper roll, the second 
treadle must be pressed by the right 
foot, and these two motions repeated 
until the garment is ironed. The rolls 
of a sleeve ironer are not more than 
six to twelve inches, but in a body 
ironer, they reach twenty-two to 
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thirty-four, with a seven and one-half 
inch diameter for the heated roll, and 
five and one-fourth for the roll that is 
padded. The metal is not less than 
three-fourths of an inch thick. This 
means that operation of the machine 
does not involve simply release of the 
mechanism, but a continuous muscular 
exertion to keep the contact of the two 
rolls complete and even. One fore- 
man remarked naively that he would 
not hire a girl for the body ironer un- 
less she weighed 180 pounds. One 
might doubt whether mere avoirdu- 
pois would be a sufficient guarantee of 
strength to ensure efficient work. 

Fumes from the gas are a constant 
annoyance, and in England have been 
considered a source of ill-health seri- 
ous enough to warrant specific legal 
requirement of vents or protectors for 
the operators. In the catalog of 
the American Laundry Machinery 
Company, issued in September, 1906, 
page 110, I find the following state- 
ment: 

This particular style of body ironer is 
manufactured more especially for the export 
trade, and is extremely popular in Great 
Britain, though it can be used to good advan- 
tage anywhere. .. . An iron hood lined with 
magnesia forms a covering for the heated 
roll. This is provided with a vent pipe at 
the top, through which the excess heat and 
unconsumed gases escape, thus protecting 
the operator. This latter device is attached 


in order to comply with the factory laws of 
Great Britain. 


This ironer, although it is heavier 
and its. dimensions are greater, is not 
listed at a higher price. The extra ex- 
pense in setting it up is slight, yet not 
one of the Pittsburgh laundries has 
such a device, nor does one protect fts 
operators against the inhalation, ten 
hours a day, of the fumes of gas. Iam 
informed by the American Laundry 
Machinery Company that there is no 
sale for this style of body ironer in 
this country. 

Roll ironing of shirt bosoms seems. 
to be falling into disuse because of the 
popularity of the domestic finish pro- 
duced by the steam press. The roll 
bosom polisher was the most difficult 
machine to operate, and the tradition 
of it, so far as wages go, has largely 
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BODY IRONING MACHINE. 


The type used in the United States. The upper roll 
is gas-heated, with reversible motion, operated by two 
treadles. 


descended to the bosom press, al- 
though here the work is in great meas- 
ure automatig. For the press there are 
two padded boards, both turreted on 
the same post, so that the operator 
does not need to change her position 
as she adjusts the shirts in place. The 
neckband ring is adjustable, and the 
shirt is fastened by metal plates which 
keep. .the- ‘shape exaet. iW hile’ sthe 
operator is fastening one shirt to the 
board, the other is being ironed by 
pressure under a steam chest, and with 
a touch of the release treadle the two 
boards are swung around, the clamps 
that held the shirt in place being au- 
tomatically pushed off. Some men es- 
timate that a girl can learn the work 
in two hours. There is no doubt as 
to the simplicity of it, and it was with 
much indignation that one laundry- 
man spoke of the effect.on him of the 
demand for the domestic finish. “Two 
years ago,” he said, “we used to finish 
all our shirt bosoms on _a roll shirt 
_ polisher. The machine cost $175, and 
the operator, a really unusually good 
girl, got six dollars a week. Now to 
get the finish our customers demand, 
we've had to buy two bosom presses, 
$600 each, with a weekly expense of 
ten to fourteen dollars for padding 
the boards, and the two girls who 
operate them, we have to pay eight dol- 
lars a week each.” 

This is the high water mark of wages 
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in the ironing department. Shirt bos- 
om ironers are paid not less than six 
dollars, and more generally seven, with 
occasional rises to eight dollars, and in 
one case to nine. Below this point, one 
finds the girls at the other machines earn- 
ing five to seven, and sometimes at the 
cuff presses falling as low as $3.50. 

Cuff and neckband press, and the 
wing point tipper for collars, are ope- 
rated in very nearly the same way. 
The cuff is placed over the saddle- 
shaped padded head; pressure of a 
treadle raises the head against a steam 
chest, and pressure of another treadle 
causes the head to drop back as the 
cuff is finished. In the later models a 
spiral spring supplements the foot pres- 
sure, and a touch of the treadle re- 
leases the spring, forcing the saddle- 
shaped head against the steam chest. 
In this case, the cuff remains under the 
press longer, for the actual ironing, as 
in the case of the bosom ironer, is done 
automatically. But only four of the 
Pittsburgh laundries have cuff presses 
with a spring. In the others, the cuff 
is ironed by violent pressure of the 
treadle which forces hot metal and pad- 
ded head together. By sheer physical ef- 
fort, the operator presses each cuff — 
four times, twice on a side, the whole 
body of the girl shaken by the force 
which she is obliged to use. In one 
laundry, the manager said: “No Ameri- 
can can stand this. We have to use 
Hungarians or other foreigners. It 
seems to be unhealthful, but I don’t 
know. The girls don’t stay long 
enough for us to tell.” Yet American 
girls do stand it. I have seen them 
ironing at the rate of three cuffs a min- 
ute. This meant twelve of these vio- 
lent motions each minute, a total of 
7,200 treadle pressures in a day. 

There is a growing tendency to stim- 
ulate output by substituting piece- 
work in the ironing department for the 
weekly wages which have been cus- 
tomary. Where the force is so small 
that one girl cannot be kept at one 
machine, such a system is impractic- 
able, of course, and in the opinion of 
men who have a standard of perfec- 
tion in finish, it is undesirable because 
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it tends to make the girls hurry too 
much. Piecework must always go 
hand and hand with a system of in- 
spection, but even allowing for this it 
has been found in those places where 
it has been thoroughly tried, that there 
is so great a reduction in the number 
of hands that the firm does actually 
gain by a reduced payroll. In two 
cases the numbers in the ironing de- 
partment have been reduced one-half, 
and although there is an uncertain pos- 
sibility that a few-girls may earn more 
on a piece basis, the general level of 
wages is as low, and in some cases low- 
er, than when payments are by the 
week. One woman who has known 
the laundry business for years, first as 
a starcher fourteen years old, and later 
as forewoman, told me of the time 
when she worked at a shirt machine, 
in one of the laundries where the piece 
system has been fully developed: 
“Yes,” she said, “it’s growing, this 
tendency to put everything on piece- 
work, and it is possible to make as 
much as you used to by the week, but 
I tell you, you have to work hard for 
it. The first week I was put on piece- 
work at ’s, I got four cents 
apiece for shirts, and I made $14.05. 
The next week the rate was cut so 
that I had to work hard to make eight 
dollars. They fix the rate according 
to what you used to make, and what 
they want you to get out, and I tell 
you, you have to work hard.” 

The tendency toward piece-work is 
true to an even greater extent among 
fineironers. In one-fourth of the laun- 
dries, they are paid a _ percentage, 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the 
market charge for the finished article, 
and in their harvest time in summer 
they reach sometimes a maximum of 
fifteen dollars, in other cases falling as 
low as ten dollars, and when paid by 
the week seldom earning more than 
eight. For them, twenty-four hours’ 
work at a stretch means a_ tangible 
and measurable return, for even dur- 
ing the season there come light weeks 
when they have not more than forty- 
eight hours’ employment, and with the 
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BODY IRONING MACHINE. 


Made by the American Laundry Machine Company 
for use in Great Britain The hood and vent pipe car- 
ry gas and excess heat away from the operator. 
* There is no sale for this machine in America.” 


passing of summer the chances for large 
earnings are few. 

There are finishers and fancy iron- 
ers, although the work is in a meas- 
ure interchangeable. Where machine 
equipment is insufficient, finishers go 
over some of the articles by hand, and 
are usually paid by the week. Fancy 
ironers are engaged almost exclusively 
on women’s wear,—shirt waists and 
skirts, ruffles and lace and frills. They 
work by hand, with gas or steam- 
heated irons, for puff irons or electric 
irons are rarely found in Pittsburgh. 
With changes of fashion, the  sea- 
son of plenty for the fancy ironer ebbs 
and flows. To the extent that wash- 
able frills are worn in days of cold and 
snow, to the extent that warm thick 
waists are “out,” and thin garments 
defy the storm, she may be sure of a 
living through the winter months. Yet 
now, when light weight clothing is 
worn in winter as never before, there 
are 105 fine ironers employed from 
October to May as against two or three 
times that number from May to early 
fall. 

One wonders what becomes of the 
women who lose employment. They 
are not like the others in the laundry, 
for they are not old as the women in 
the washroom are, nor are they of the 
girls who have worked their way up 
from one room to another. They have 
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never gone through all the laundry 
processes. They seem to be women 
of a different sort who have first 
learned in their own homes how to be 
expert finishers of fine wear. Some 
are married, and irregular work fits in 
easily with their life. Many are not. 
That they do not fit readily into other 
occupations is evidenced by the fact 
that so many of them go back to their 
old places as soon as the warm weather 
and the influx of ruffled finery begin. 
“We simply don’t know,” said a fore- 
man who was beginning to see the case 
in its serious aspect. “We keep them 
as long as we can, for they’d starve if 
we didn’t, but what becomes of them 
afterward, of them ‘and the fifty other 
women we discharge when work is 
slack, we don’t know.” 

The hours of work vary in different 
departments. They vary from laun- 
dry to laundry, according to the length 
of the drivers’ routes, the class of 
trade,—whether it is mainly a family 
trade, or is from hotels and restau- 


rants,—and partly according to the - 


efficiency of the management. The 
following schedule is from a small 
Penn avenue laundry which employs six 
men and thirty-two girls. 


Monday. Mid-week. Friday. 
7 A. M. Checkers and 
sorters, 7-12 7-12 
8 a. M. Mangle girls 
and starchers, 
10.30 a. m. Ironers 
-12 
12.45-6 12.45-6 12.45-6 
6.45-9 All departments 6.45-9, 
10, or 12 
as the case 
may be. 


Checkers, sorters and washers, must 
be on hand when the drivers come in, but 
the first of the week the other laundry 
workers do not come until later in the 
morning. The offer of “one day work” 
made by most laundries is a reason for 
night work Mondays, although there is a 
tendency to close early when possible and 
finish Tuesday morning instead. The 
ability to do this depends, again, much 
on the class of trade. One laundry has 
a double shift of girls, one group em- 
ployed ten hours a day, with occasional 
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overtime, and the other group employed 
ten hours at night. In some cases there 
is work Saturday morning, but more 
often, the week is finished Friday night, 
although this may mean keeping on until 
after midnight if trade is heavy. It is 
not the length of the working week so 
much as the length of the individual 
working day which is at fault in Pitts- 
burgh laundries. The five-day week cuts 
down the number of hours to a length 
well within legal limits, but the length of 
the day is a different matter. Here enter 
the factors of public demand for quick 
work; of overlapping trade in widely sep- 
arated sections of the city ; of the expense 
of starting machinery for a short day 
Saturday when at much less expense it 
can be kept running for a long day Fri- 
day; finally of a lax factory law which 
fixes no closing hour for the work of 
women. 

The irregular hours have unquestion- 
ably had an influence on the types of girls 
in the trade. The low level of wages for 
the majority is also a determining influ- 
ence. I have spoken of the possibility of 
women earning eight dollars and more 
in the checking and sorting rooms; 
seven dollars and sometimes eight at 
the most skilled machine ironing, with 
a maximum of fifteen dollars for fine 
ironers in heavy weeks. But this last 
is counterbalanced by long dull sea- 
sons, and not more than a sixth of the 
girls at the machines receive a seven dol- 
lar wage. For the rest, there are grada- 
tions of lower and lower pay, down 
through starching and mangle room, to 
the three dollar girls at the beginning. , 
For those who stay and have ability to 
learn, there is no doubt that promotion is 
possible. But the laundry girls do not 
stay. The extreme limit of work at the 
trade is put by managers at four years, 
and many of them say that they do not 
keep their girls more than two. The laun- 
dry girls change often and marry early. 
They are spoken of as shifting and unre- 
liable. 

The reason for this, I think, does not 
lie in the nature of the work itself. More 
than most other industries in which 
women are employed, the laundry indus- 
try has within it trade possibilities for 
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the ambitious girl who cares to learn 
the whole of the thing which comes to 
her to do. In the ironing department, 
especially, an apprenticeship that would 
teach a girl the operation of all the ma- 
chines should lay the basis for a trade 
that would not only unfailingly command 
a fair wage, but would be developmental 
to the girl herself. 

Except in a few cases, as I have al- 
ready said, there is no such teaching. 
Speed at one thing is the point of em- 
phasis. It is the unusually able girl who 
is promoted from one room to another. 
And with this momentum of monotony 
and lack of opportunity, there enters the 
positive factor of physical discomfort to 
count against the development of a 
strong, trade-trained group of laundry 
workers. Earlier in this paper, I spoke 
of the effect of the washroom on the 
other departments. It is perhaps a re- 
sult of the excessive heat and steam that 
among girls who stay long, there is evi- 
dence of a tendency toward tuberculosis. 
In addition to the constant heat from be- 
low, there is, in mangle and ironing 
room, the steam of the drying clothes 
and the fumes of gas to increase the im- 
purity of the air and the difficulty of 
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working. Fog and dust always give 
reason for keeping windows closed, and 
provisions for forced ventilation are few. 

It seems probable that the conditions 
of laundry work, together with its irregu- 
lar hours and its association in some in- 
stances with domestic service, have tend- 
ed strongly to draw into its ranks some 
of the least stable of the unstable group 
of women wage earners, young girls 
whose years of collective work are un- 
reasonably brief, who have, if possible, 
even less of a professional attitude than 
women workers in other trades. 

The general adoption of the later de- 
vices for the improved action and safe- 
guarding of machines, rigorous require- 
ment of forced ventilation, and of the 
placing of washrooms and mangle-rooms 
so that the discomfort of the workers 
might be lessened—these measures, all 
of them in line with what the most far- 
sighted business management has already 
done,—would go far to offset the dis- 
organizing tendencies just mentioned, 
and to build up a group of employes as 
a whole stronger, more stable and better 
poised. Such a group is one of the most 
valuable factors in the success of any 
industry. 


A New Idea in Social Work 


[See Frontispiece] 


Lawrence Veiller 
New York 


An experiment, started a few weeks 
ago by the Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the New York Char- 
ity Beeston Society, promises to 
open up a new field in social work. 

Heretofore the committee in its work 
of educating the community with regard 
to the nature of tuberculosis and_ the 
methods of prevention to be adopted, has 
directed its efforts not to any particular 
class nor to any particular section of the 
city. Its campaign of education has been 
carried on with all classes. Lectures 
have been given in settlements and 
churches, before labor unions and in con- 
nection with its travelling exhibit, but up 
to the present time no effort has been 
made to reach the tenement house popu- 
lation in its homes. 


Beginning with the Italians, the com- 
mittee has now inaugurated a plan of 
house to house visitation—or rather door 
to door visitation—in the older Italian 
quarter of the city, the neighborhood 
bounded by Houston street on the north, 
Canal street on the south, Marion street 
on the west and the Bowery on the east, 
in the Italian settlement located in Mott, 
Mulberry and Elizabeth streets and 
neighboring thoroughfares. 

Since June 12 an Italian agent has 
gone from house to house, calling on 
each family, and leaving with the mem- 
bers an attractive picture of a scene in 
Venice (shown in greatly reduced size in 
the frontispiece of this issue). The pic- 
ture is on a poster twenty by twenty-five 
inches, arranged to be hung on the 
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walls. The scene is a Venetian canal 
with a palace and its garden in the fore- 
ground and the Capanile in the distance. 
It was especially chosen because of its 
bright, gay color and its thoroughly Ital- 
ian quality. The committee believed that 
a picture of this kind would especially 
appeal to the Italians, with their love of 
color, and that it would be one which 
they would delight in preserving and 
hanging on their walls. Had it been pos- 
sibleto obtain an equallyattractive picture 
in color, of the Bay of Naples, this would 
have been chosen in place of the Venetian 
scene, as the committee recognized that 
many more of the Italians in New York 
come from the-neighborhood of Naples 
than from Venice. 

Printed with the picture is simple ad- 
vice with reference to consumption. The 
picture bears this legend at the top: “A 
cough may lead to consumption,’ and 
then proceeds to give the following ad- 
vice: 

“Tf you have a cough or a cold that 
hangs on, if you even faintly suspect 
that your lungs are not strong, do not 
try to cure yourself. Go to a doctor, or 
to the nearest tuberculosis clinic where 


you will be treated free of charge if un- _ 


able to pay.” 

Then is given the address of the clinic 
for’ the particular district in which the 
poster is being distributed. In New 
York there are at the present time ten 
such clinics forming together what is 
known as the Association of Tuberculo- 
sis Clinics. Each one is responsible for 
a definite district of the city and all 
people living in that district are required 
to be treated at that particular clinic. 

In grouping the material upon the 
poster, especial consideration was given 
to this fact and it was so arranged that 
in subsequent editions to be distributed 
in other sections of the city the name and 
address of the clinic could readily be 
changed. 

On one side of the picture are the fol- 
lowing general directions: 

“Sunlight, fresh air, good food, tem- 
perate habits are the best means of pre- 
venting tuberculosis. Keep your win- 
dows open day and night summer and 
winter.” 
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On the other side of the picture is the 


following: 
“Don’t spit on the sidewalks or floors 


or hallways of your homes or schools. It . 


spreads disease. It is also dangerous.” 

At the bottom beneath the picture is 
added: 

“Tuberculosis is not hereditary but is 
acquired, and generally preventable. 
When you must spit, spit in the gutters, 
or into a spittoon half filled with water.” 

Then there is a statement that the pic- 
ture is given with the compliments of the 
Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society with its address. 

It will be seen at once that four im- 
portant results are sought to be accom- 
plished by the distribution of this poster. 

First: An attractive picture is given in 
‘a friendly spirit to large numbers of the 
Italian tenement population who keenly 
appreciate all things artistic and who 
have little opportunity of indulging this 
taste in their homes. 

Second: Sound advice is given with 
regard to the nature of tuberculosis and 
the best methods of prevention. 

Third: Persons who are sick are re- 
ferred to a dispensary or clinic in their 
own neighborhood and are told that they 
may be treated there free of charge. 

Fourth: A totally new conception is 
given to the foreign tenement house pop- 
ulation, of the importance of ventilation 
and its effect upon health. 

Many interesting questions have arisen 
in connection with this work. The first 
which probably presents itself to the 
average person is: “If this is to be ef- 
fective among the Italians why is _ it 
printed in English?” The committee or- 
iginally planned to have the poster print- 
ed in Italian. Before doing so, how- 


ever, it was thought best to consult 
Italians in the city who have special 
knowledge of the New York Italian 


population. 
the leading Italian physicians, when con- 
sulted expressed his hearty approval of 
the plan. He said immediately, however, 
“Do not print it in Italian. The great 
majority of adult Italians in New York 
do not read any language, either Italian 
or English. 


Dr. Antonio Stella, one of © 


On the other hand, most of © 


J 


GIVING THE FOSTER TO AN ITALIAN FAMILY. 


the children read English and but few of 
them read Italian. If you want your 
plan to be successful, print your poster 
in English. The children will then read 
it and translate it for their parents into 
the particular Italian dialect which the 
family may speak.” 

Not being willing to rest so important 
a decision on the advice of one person, 
even so well-informed and competent an 
adviser as Dr. Stella, further advice was 
sought from Father Bernardino Polizzo, 
an Italian priest of the Church of the 
Most Precious Blood, located in Baxter 
street in the heart of the Italian tenement 
district. Nothing was said to him about 
having consulted Dr. Stella or of the ad- 
vice that he had given. When consulted. 
however, he at once said: “Splendid! 
But do not print it in Italian. Print it 
in English,’ and gave the same reasons 
that Dr. Stella had given, adding that 
“whenever he had an important notice 
to give out in his church, which he wished 
to be sure reached the members cf his 
congregation, he always had it printed in 
English, knowing that the children would 
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take it home and translate it to their par- 
ents. To print it in Italian would be 
throwing away so much money.” 

Since this poster has been distributed 
a number of people have commented 
upon the fact that it has been printed in 
English instead of in Italian. The ques- 
tion arises: Are Dr. Stella and Father 
Polizzo right, and is the great mass of 
the adult Italian population in our large 
cities unable to read Italian? 

In this connection one is reminded of 
the experience of the Board of Health 
during the administration of Commis- 
sioner Wilson a number of years ago. 
It was in the beginning of the days of 
the “summer work’ with the tenement 
population, and the Health Department 
had prepared with very great care a cir- 
cular of instruction on the care of babies 
in hot weather and the importance and 
necessity of fresh air and proper feed- 
ing. It was planned to have these cir- 
culars distributed by the million so that 
they would reach every tenement house 
family in what then constituted New 
York city. Besides printing hundreds 
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of thousands in English large numbers 
of these circulars were printed in Italian, 
Yiddish, Bohemian and other languages. 
This was pioneer work and the health 
officials were very much gratified with 
what they had evolved until unfortunate- 
ly a friend of the commissioner one day 
called his attention to the Italian version 
of his carefully prepared circular. In 
those days the Health Department was 
located down in Mott street near the 
present Police Headquarters building in 
the heart of the Italian section, and ap- 
parently the work of having the circular 
translated into Italian was left to the 
judgment of an Italian printer in the 
neighborhood. Commissioner Wilson was 
greatly disturbed one day shortly after 
the work was well under way to have a 
friend ask him. what he thought he was 
doing in distributing these circulars 
among the Italians. Commissioner Wil- 
son replied that he was giving sound ad- 
vice to the Italian mothers with regard 
to the care of their babies. ‘For in- 
stance,” he said, “this circular says, ‘If 
the baby is cross and fretful take it for 
a trip-on a ferry boat.’” “Excuse me,” 
said his friend, “that may be what you 
thought: you were saying but it is not 
what you are saying. This is what the 
circular says: ‘If the infant is wicked and 
irascible take it for a journey on a coast 
boat.’ ” 

Irrespective of whether the posters 
are more useful in English or Italian 
there is no question about their effective- 
ness. The work of distribution has been 
carried on by an Italian-born young 
woman employed by the committee, who 
speaks both Italian and English fluently. 
The young woman employed at the be- 
ginning of the work was one who had 
been treated for tuberculosis at Stony 
Wold Sanatorium and discharged not 
many months before as cured. ‘This ma- 
terially added to her usefulness. 

The method employed has been to go 
through each tenement house in the par- 
ticular district and call upon every fam- 
ily in the house. A boy has accompanied 
our agent, carrying with him the bundle 
of circulars, too heavy for a woman to 
carry. Convenient sub-stations in the 
neighborhood have been _ established 
through the kindness of proprietors of 
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various drug stores where the supply of 
circulars has been kept and where it is 
replenished from time to time. 

Knocking upon the door of each apart- 
ment and entering, the committee’s agent 
has offered the poster, explaining in 
Italian that it is a gift from the Charity 
Organization Society and that it is in- 
tended to prevent consumption, going on 
and explaining what consumption is, 
telling them that it is preventable and 
curable, and generally concluding with a 
few suggestions as to the importance of - 
keeping the windows open both day and 
night. After a few days’ experience we 
abandoned saying that the poster was a 
gift but adopted the very happy expedi- 
ent, suggested by Dr. Stella, of calling it 
a “manifest.” This was something that 
was very familiar to the Italians, they 
having frequently received such official 
promulgations from the government in 
the old country. 

The majority of the Italians have been 
delighted with the poster, and many of 
them have been unable to understand the 
kindness which has prompted strangers 
to give them something so attractive. 
The idea that consumption is not hered- 
itary is to most of them totally new; that 
it can be prevented is equally novel. 

Our agent has found the windows shut 
in most of the homes she has visited, 
even when the room was filled with Ital- 
ian women working on garments. Upon 
the agent advising them to open the win- 
dows, and explaining that the way to 
keep from getting consumption is to have 
plenty of fresh air both night and day, 
the women have as a rule replied that 
they would all catch cold, and they have 
seemed horrified at the thought of open- 
ing their windows at night, exclaiming 
that “the night air would surely bring ill- 
ness.’ That the average Italian peasant 
living in a New York tenement should 
still believe in the danger of the “night 
air’ is not surprising when we consider 
how this belief has been inculcated in 
them for generations, especially in dis- 
tricts where the night air is, indeed, a 
menace because of the mosquitoes carry- 
ing with them malaria and fevers of va- 
rious kinds. Indeed, it is not so very 
many years since we in America were 
equally afraid of the night air. Upon 
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having all these things explained to them, 
the women in many cases promise to keep 
their windows open and even to try it at 
night, saying that they did not know 
about it before. 

Much interest in the picture and much 
appreciation of it was shown by a woman 
in a Mott street tenement who said her 
boy had “bronchitis” and had _ been 
coughing for some time but that she 
could not take him to a doctor as she was 
unable to pay the fee. The thin form 
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Another woman, when the poster was 
given to her and the reason of its dis- 
tribution explained, broke into tears and 
said she had lost her son from tubercu- 
losis but a short time ago. “If these 
had been distributed about two years 
ago,” she added, “my son probably would 
not now have been in his grave, for at 
that time we knew nothing about the 
cure for this disease or of the free places 
for its treatment.” 

In those houses populated chiefly by 


CHILD TRANSLATING POSTER TO HER FAMILY, 


and pale face, together with the cough, 
easily revealed that he was suffering from 
tuberculosis, and the woman was told to 
take him to the nearest tuberculosis 
clinic where he could get free treatment. 
“And the medicine,” she asked, “Is it 
free also?’ When told that the medicines 
were also free she could not find words 
enough to express her gratitude, won- 
dering why such interest was taken in 
those who were unknown to the society, 
and above all that it was being done free 
of cost. 


Sicilians the experiences have been some- 
what different. Here the poster is re- 
garded sometimes with suspicion and 
superstition. In one case a woman de- 
clined to receive the picture, saying if it 
were hung upon the walls it would bring 
disease. Others are unwilling to accept 
it as a gift, saying that if an attempt is 
made to collect money for it next week 
there will be trouble, thus apparently re- 
flecting bitter experiences with agents 
selling goods. 

As the work of distribution has pro- 
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gressed, the whole neighborhood has 
gradually become informed about it so 
that to-day our agent finds as she ap- 
proaches a tenement house a crowd of 
people lined up awaiting her, eager to re- 
ceive the pictures and talking about it 
and all it means. Even the children fol- 
low her from house to house repeating 
with delight what they have heard her 
say to the different families she has vis- 
ited, and running ahead to tell their own 
families about her and about the pictures 
that are coming. 


The following. extracts from her re- 


ports indicate to some extent the spirit 
in which the poster is being received: 

“Nearly every family plies me with 
questions just as they begin to get inter- 
ested, and the children follow me from 
door to door, begging to have another 
look at the picture. By the time I get to 
the ground floor a mob of children are 
after me. A little one about three years 
old kissed the picture while | was show- 
ing it to the mother and cried after me. 

“At one house a woman had two little 
- ones who coughed and I made it a special 
point to explain to her about visiting the 
dispensary, which she promised to do. 

“All accept the poster with much grat- 
itude and have wondered at the kindness 
and generosity of the persons giving it. 

“T have become greatly interested in 
the work and am pleased to see how 
gladly the poor people hang the poster 
oa rae Rea 

“A woman in Mulberry street last Fri- 
day was so pleased with the poster that 
she was going to take a picture out of a 
fsame and put the poster in its place. 
ue said God would bless those kind and 
,enerous hearted men who thought so 
much of the people’s health. The people 
seem to be looking for me now as the 
news has spread all around the neighbor- 
hood. 

“At Mott street I saw a boy sixteen 
years old who has consumption. The 
father being out of work and ynable to 
pay for any more doctors, was trying to 
get him a free passage for Italy as a doc- 
tor had assured him the boy had a good 
chance to recover providing he had 
plenty of fresh air. The mother was 
making ‘cigars at home in order to get 
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along and said that the odor was doing 
him harm but that she had to do it in 
order to get something to eat and to pay 
the rent. She said that God had an- 
swered her prayers by sending me there 
as she could not bear to part with the 
boy. She was going to send him to the » 
dispensary right away after I had told 
her where to go. 

“Only two women have thus far re- 
fused to accept the poster. One would 
not even listen to me, and another did 
not want anything about consumption 
hanging on her wall. 

“At 117 Elizabeth street a woman who 
was visiting a family where I was leay- 
ing a poster, asked me to please give het 
one also as she had a nephew who has 
been coughing for a month and as he 
could not afford to see a doctor she 
wanted to take him this afternoon to the 
dispensary. She was glad to know that 
there really was a place where he could 
be treated free of charge. 

“At 123 Elizabeth street where I left 
a poster in every apartment, everybody 
was much pleased to find out that some 
one is taking so much interest in their 
health. Here the children followed me 
from door to door, telling the -older 
women just what I had related all over 
again. They now all recognize meas the 
lady who goes around telling people to 
open their windows and not to spit on 
the floor. 

“I find the children get very much in- 
terested in the subject, even more than 
the older women. All the people, accept 
the poster with pleasure, and on my way 
down from each house where the doors 
are open I can see them hanging on the 
walls.” 

At the time of writing this article the 
work of distribution is still going on. 
10,000 copies will be distributed before 
the work is completed and each Italian 
family living in the particular district 
will have one of the posters. The cost 
of the posters is in round figures four 
cents each; and the cost of distribu- 
tion thirteen dollars a week. It will 
probably take from six to eight weeks 
to finish the work, making the total cost 
in round figures $500. for printing and 
distributing the 10,000 pictures. If the 
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committee’s funds warrant, a similar dis- 
tribution will be made later on in “Little 
Italy” further uptown, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible next fall and win- 
ter to make a similar house to house dis- 
tribution among the Jews, Bohemians 
and Negroes. 

It is the committee’s plan in each case 
to vary the nature of the poster. Among 
the Italians in Little Italy the same 
poster will probably be used but the loca- 
tion of the proper tuberculosis clinic for 
that neighborhood will of course be 
changed* With the Jews the poster will 
contain some scene suggesting the home 
country, possibly a Russian scene, will 
be selected. The nature of the advice 
given will be the same in each case. 
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Heretofore the campaign for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis has been largely 
a campaign against spitting. The time 
has now come when a new campaign—a 
campaign for adequate ventilation—is 
necessary; ventilation not only in the 
homes of the people but in workshops, 
factories, department stores, public con- 
veyances, theaters, churches, synagogues, 
and places of public assemblage gener- 
ally. 

From the results of this experime 2 
that are thus far apparent, the writer 
convinced that this method of educatirr, 
the population contains possibilities of 
great moment to the community, not only 
in the field of tuberculosis prevention 
but in nearly all fields of social effort. 
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While the importance of suitable pro- 
vision for convalescents has been fully 
recognized abroad, and public as well as 
private institutions for their reception 
abound in Great: Britain and the majori- 
ty of the countries of the European conti- 
nent, organized efforts in this direction 
are of very recent origin in this country. 
Indeed, it may be safely stated that the 
subject is practically ignored by the great 
mass of physicians and hospital mana- 
gers. Individual physicians have fre- 
quently raised their voices in support of 
such a movement; but Boston seems to 
be the only city in which their advice 
has been thoroughly heeded. Every now 
and then a hospital may have set aside a 
ward for the benefit of patients who had 
passed the acute stage of disease. But it 
is quite evident that this would not be an 
adequate substitute for special pavilions, 
or for independent institutions, erected 
and managed directly for the benefit of 
the convalescent. 

As a preliminary study of the present 
state of convalescent homes in the east- 
ern section of our country, the editor of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons recently 
sent out an inquiry to all of the institu- 
tions whose names and addresses could 
be ascertained, and replies were received 
from nineteen; a number failed to re- 
spond and, undoubtedly, a number of 
others were overlooked; so that the re- 
sults are naturally rather meager and are 
presented merely in the hope that they 
may attract attention to the subject, and 
may elicit such further information that 
really complete statistics will become 
available hereafter. 

In defining the convalescent home, we 
ought on the one hand to exclude the 
ssanatoriums for the treatment of chronic 
ccomplaints—consumption or nervous dis- 
orders—and on the other the numerous 
fresh air homes which are maintained in 
‘the summer time for the benefit of city 
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dwellers. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether the true convalescent homes do 
not frequently receive inmates of the lat- 
ter class. In some cases, these two 
forms of relief are intentionally com- 
bined, and it would be difficult to make a 
sharp separation in the statistics. 

A very important distinction should be 
made between those homes which are 
under the direct control of a single hos- 
pital, and are practically merely one of 
its branches, and the independent insti- 
tutions which gather their inmates from 
all sources, including the patients of pri- 
vate physicians. For effective adminis- 
tration, the former plan is probably the 
preferable; but it is doubtful whether it 
would give adequate results in a city 
like New York, where the hospital situa- 
tion is so very complex. Fortunately, 
the large bequest recently received by St. 
Luke’s Hospital will soon make it pos- 
sible to compare the advantages of the 
two plans, and it is also to be hoped that 
in the near future the large Burke Foun- 
dation may develop plans for providing 
additional facilities. When these two 
large proposed convalescent homes shall 
have been built, we may assume that con- 
ditions in New York city will be entirely 
satisfactory. 

So far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain, the following are the homes 
for convalescents, either under independ- 
ent management or run as_ distinct 
branches of hospitals, in the three cities 
under inquiry; official replies were re- 
ceived from those marked with two aster- 
isks ; about those marked with one aster- 
isk some indirect information was ob- 
tained. Homes open only in winter are 
marked with W, those closed in winter 
are matked S, M, F and C indicate 
men, women and children under fourteen, 
respectively. The address of the appli- 
cation bureau is given only when distinct 
from that of the home. 
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BOSTON AND VICINITY 


**Convalescent Home of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Waverly. Admission Bu- 
reau: Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton. 33 beds; M. and F. 

**Convalescent Home of the Boston City 
Hospital, 818 Harrison avenue, Boston. 34 
beds. F. and C. 

**Convalescent Home of Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Hospital. 240 School street, 
Watertown. Admission bureau: 82 East 
Concord street, Boston. 20 beds. F. and C. 

**Convalescent Home of Children’s Hos- 
pital, Wellesley Hills. Admission bureau: 
Children’s Hospital, Boston. 100 (?) beds. C. 

**St. Luke’s Home for Convalescents. 149 
Roxbury street, Boston. 26 beds. F. 

**Milton Home for Convalescents, East 
Milton, Massachusetts. 23 beds. F. and C. 

*Children’s Island Sanitarium. Salem Har- 
bor. Admission bureau: 37 Blossom street, 
Boston. 30 (?) beds. S. C. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


*St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital. Win- 
ter, 211 East 17th street. 35 beds. Summer, 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 24 beds. F. and C. 

**New York Home for Convalescents. 433 
East 118th street. 21 beds. F. 

**Tsabella Heimath. Amsterdam avenue 
and 190th street. 28 beds. M. and F. 

**St. Phoebe’s Mission House. 125 De Kalb 
avenue, Brooklyn. 12 beds. F. 

*St. John’s Guild. New Dorp, Staten 
Island. Large capacity. Opened one winter 
for convalescents. F. and C. W. 

**Convalescent Home of Henry Street Set- 
tlement. The Rest, Grand View on Hud- 
son. 11 beds. Admission Bureau, 265 Henry 
street, New York. F. 

*St. Eleanor’s Home, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 44 
beds. M., F. and C. 

**Solomon and Betty Loeb Memorial Home 
for Convalescents. East View, N. Y. Admis- 
sion bureau: 356 Second avenue, New York. 
100 beds. M., F. and C. 

**St. Elizabeth’s Convalescent Home. (St. 
Vincent de Paul.) Spring Valley, N. Y. Ad- 
mission bureau: 375 Lafayette street. 40 
beds. F. and ©, 

**Caroline Rest, A. I. C. P. Hartsdale, N. 
Y. 100 beds. To be opened. F. and C. 

*Blythedale (Ethical Culture Society) Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 35 (?) beds. F. and C. 

The Presbyterian Rest. 50 N. Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. F. 

**Health Home of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. W. Coney Island. Admission bureau: 
105 Bast 22d street. 200 beds. S. F. and C. 

**Convalescent and Fresh Air Home, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 68 beds. M., F. & C. 

**Holiday Farm for Convalescent Chil- 
dren. Rhinecliff-on-Hudson. 17 beds. S. ©. 

**Riverbend Home for Convalescents. Wil- 
burtha, N. J. 16 beds. C. 


**The Robin’s Nest, Tarrytown, N. Y. 22 
beds. S. CG 

ge Convalescent Home, Sea Cliff, L. 
Laat y. 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


University, Episcopal and Jefferson Hos- 
pitals maintain convalescent wards within 
the hospital grounds, which do not seem to 
fit into the scope of this inquiry. 

**Richardson Home for Convalescents, 
Devon, Pa. Admission bureau: 51 N. 39th 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 75 beds. S. (Home 
kept open this winter as an experiment.) 
M., F. and C. 

*Seaside Home for Invalid Women. Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. Admission bureau: Mercer 
ra nies House, Atlantic City. 100 beds. 
*Children’s Sea Shore Home. Atlantic 
City, N. J. Not exclusively a home for con- 
valescents, but receives large numbers of 
this class. S. 

*Jewish Seaside Home for Invalids. Vent- 


nor, N. J. Admission bureau: 532 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 60 (?) beds. S. F. 
and C. 


So far, Boston alone appears to pos- 
sess a home maintained by the munici- 
pality; all the others mentioned above 
are maintained by private subscription, 
two of those near New York being fully 
endowed (not including those endowed, 
but not yet established), while at least 
four others are annually maintained by 
individuals. 

The questions submitted refer to the 
capacity of the institution, the number 
of actual inmates, the normal length of 
stay, the institutions through which ap- 
plicants come, age, sex and nationality 
of inmates, and the finances of the insti- 
tution. The answers rarely covered all 
these points, and the financial figures 
could not, in most cases, satisfactorily be 
analyzed. Possibly, however, the tenta- 
tive information conveyed in these statis- 
tics may excite sufficient interest to cause 
the managers of the various institutions 
to report more fully in a subsequent year. 

In the figures to be given no attempt 
has been made to estimate the capacity or 
attendance at homes from which no in- 
formation was obtainable; consequently, 
the actual figures are somewhat larger: 


In Boston, 1 home has 20 beds for men 
throughout the year; 6 homes have 134 
beds for women throughout the year; 6 
take children, only one reporting 100 
special children’s beds; 1 home has 30 
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beds for children in the summer only. 

In New York, 3 homes have 56 beds for men 
throughout the year; 10 homes have 364 
beds for women in winter; 12 homes have 
394 beds for women in summer; 6 homes 
have 260 beds for children in winter; 13 
homes haye 435 beds for children*in sum- 
mer. 

In Philadelphia and Atlantic City, owing to 
the admixture of hospital and fresh air 
cases, the figures are not significant for 
our purpose. 


‘The reports on attendance cannot ad- 
vantageously be summarized at present, 
because the length of stay varies so con- 
siderably, and because the available fig- 
ures do not differentiate between the sea- 
sons at the institutions which are in con- 
tinuous operation. Since practically 
every bed is occupied during the summer 
season, the comparison between homes 
open throughout the year and those open 
only in the warmer months would be de- 
ceptive. The former usually limit the 
stay from ten to fourteen days, while 
the latter report three to four weeks as 
the prescribed period, with possible ex- 
tension, and some retain the patients in- 
definitely. No inference should be drawn 
from this apparent preference for the 
summer months, because it may be 
doubted whether the number of actual 
convalescents is greater at that period 
than in the late autumn, after the cus- 
tomary typhoid epidemic, or during the 
winter, with its bronchial and pulmonary 
diseases. 

The financial reports, as compared with 
the attendance, indicate a greater econo- 
my in the summer homes: this is again 
partly due to the larger average attend- 
ance during those months, and partly to 
the saving in fuel and light, which form 
heavy items of winter expenditure. In 
Boston, the daily per capita cost, when 
it could be calculated, appears to be $1.30 
to $1.40; in New York, $.90 to $1.20; in 
Atlantic City, about $.90. In some insti- 
tutions, however, administrative expenses 
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and certain salaries are paid by some 
other agency and do not appear-in this 
per capita estimate. While these figures 
might seem to point to greater economy, 
when the convalescent home is managed 
as a separate entity than as a branch of 
a hospital, there may be local conditions 
which affect the situation. 

After careful study, I believe that a 
fair standard of comparison might be 
obtained by dividing the expenditures 
into two categories: basal outlays for 
housekeeping, fuel, light, repairs and ad- 
ministration, which must be met without 
regard to the number of patients; and 
“individual” outlays for medical and sur- 
gical supplies, food, laundry, transporta- 
tion, etc., which vary directly with the 
number of patients. Upon such a divis- 
ion, the “individual” per capita -cost 
seems to range fairly uniformly between 
thirty-five cents and fifty cents, showing 
that the chief difference lies in the rela- 
tion between the basal expenditure and 
the average number of patients. 

Dr. S. T. Armstrong, of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, has recently estimated the maxi- 
mum cost of construction of a convales- 
cent home at $1,500 a bed. This is prob- 
ably low for a small home, and does not 
include the cost of the ground. Placing 
the figure at $2,000, and capitalizing the 
liberal daily estimate of $1.20 at four 
per cent it is evident that the endowment 
necessary for equipment and annual 
maintenance need not exceed $12,000 a 
bed for an institution of moderate size, 
which is less than one-half of the amount 
required for a corresponding hospital 
bed. Since the existence of a convales- 
cent home would not alone relieve the 
overcrowding of hospitals directly by 
justifying the earlier discharge of many 
patients, but also indirectly by raising 
the average vitality of the community, 
American cities ought to realize the true 
economy of this form of sanatorium. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


NEED OF PROVISION 
FOR TREATING INEBRIATES 


In the current annual report of Belle- 
vue and Allied Hospitals, New York 
city, Dr. M. S. Gregory, resident alien- 
ist, directs special attention again to the 
need of provision for the adequate treat- 
ment of habitual drunkards. In the an- 
nual admissions in 1907 to the psycho- 
pathic wards ot Bellevue more than ten 
per cent of the 3,000 patients were suf- 
fering from insanities due directly to al- 
cohol. In more than forty per cent alco- 
hol played a most important part in caus- 
ing insanity. As yet practically no pro- 
vision is made for the treatment of al- 


- coholics before they become criminals, 


and while they are yet recoverable. No 
provision for alcoholics is made, says 
Dr. Gregory, for either rich or poor. 
“It would be the greatest aid to human- 
ity if measures might be taken to reduce 
the consumption of this poison to a min- 
imum, and to provide proper curative in- 
stitutions for those who have formed a 
habit but have not passed the curative 
stage into one of complete mental and 
physical deterioration. Such an institu- 
tion should be custodial as well as educa- 
tional. In such an institution many will 
find recovery.” Dr. S. T. Armstrong, 
general medical superintendent of Belle- 
vue and Allied Hospitals, reporting upon 


“this class that is now pitied but let 
alone,” states that fewer patients were 
treated in the alcoholic ward in 1907 


than in preceding years. It is believed, 
however, that the decrease is due in part 
tothe presence of graduate women nurses 
in charge of the ward, the ordinary 
drunken man, after one experience, being 
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ashamed to return. “But there are tiaitiy 
patients whose treatment in these wards 
is merely temporizing. While they are 
sent out more or less free from the se- 
vere symptoms of alcoholism, they are in 
a condition that incites them to resort to 
drink as soon as it is obtainable. Such 
patients require long treatment, and it 
should be associated with such out-door 
occupation as a qualified physician ad- 
vises. Experience has proved that to im- 
prison men for the offense of drunken- 
ness is neither deterrent nor remedial.” 
As already stated in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, a bill will be introduced into 
the New York Legislature of 1909, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a farm 
labor colony. While this colony’ will 
not be a hospital for inebriates, in some 
respects it would seem to approach the 
kind of institution and treatment advo- 
cated by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Greg- 
ory. The inmates, committed by the 
courts for vagrancy (a charge readily 
covering many cases of habitual drunk- 
enness), will be committed for indeter- 
minate periods, not to exceed two years. 
Work will be largely of an out-door na- 
ture, and suited to the strength of the 
individual. There will be, of course, no 
access to liquor. The inmates will be 
classified and the habitual drunkards may 
readily be put under special treatment, so 
far as is necessary, on recommendation 
of the colony physician. It is well that 
Dr. Gregory and Dr. Armstrong have 
again presented the grievous condition 
of the habitual drunkard. Heretofore he 
has too often been tolerated in the first 
stages, perhaps because of the American 
feeling that “every man is his own mas- 
ter.’ And when once in the chains of 
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drink, the drunkard has been shunned by 
society, which has been inclined to be- 
lieve that there is “no cure for the 
drunkard but the grave.” Dr. Gregory 
and Dr. Armstrong pronounce cure pos- 
sible, and emphasize the fact that the 
continuance of our present inadequate 
treatment (or non-treatment) of ine- 
briety is most uneconomic. 


PRISON CONGRESS 
TO MEET IN AMERICA 


The Government Printing Office has 
issued as Senate document number 462, 
a little booklet by Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, 
commissioner for the United States, on 
the origin, aims and objects of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, with a pro- 
gram of questions for the eighth con- 
gress which will be held in Washington 
in September, 1910. Congresses have 
been held at intervals of five years in 
London, Stockholm, Rome, St. Peters- 
burg, Brussels, Paris and Budapest. No 
meetings have been held thus far in the 
United States, although this country took 
the lead in organizing the congress and 
its first president was the American com- 
missioner, Dr. E. C. Wines. The con- 
gress has been in existence forty years 
and has, as the booklet points out, had 
a marked influence on modern civiliza- 
tion. 


Wiser laws, better institutions, improved 
methods for social protection, new agencies 
for the prevention of crime and for study, 
treatment and reformation of the prisoner, 
are directly traceable to its influences. It 
has served as an international clearing 
house for the collection and diffusion of in- 
formation. National and local societies have 
grown from its loins. Our age is marked 
by a high standard of justice and humanity. 
Inspired by this spirit, the international 
congress has helped to win for it new vic- 
tories. The meeting at Washington will 
give opportunity to show what has been ac- 
complished in forty years in the domain of 
criminal law and practical and applied pen- 
ology. As this congress deals not only with 
the punishment of crime, but with the great 
questions of prevention and child saving, 
all societies whose work lies in any part of 
this field are urged to send representatives. 
Sociology is now an important department 
in most American colleges and it is hoped 
that professors and the teaching force of our 
universities will be largely represented. 
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The program of questions for the 
eighth congress follows the practice of 
the International Prison Commission in 
previous years of submitting in advance 
a list of questions with a view to secur- 
ing a sufficient number of authoritative 
reports or monographs on each question. 
The reports are not read at the congress, 
but a digest and analysis of them fur- 
nish the basis of discussion. Copies of 
the booklet containing the questions may 
be secured from the American commis- 
sioner, Samuel J. Barrows, at 135 East 
Fifteenth street, New York. The ques- 
tions are divided into four sections: penal 
legislation, prison administration, pre- 
ventive means, children and minors. 


PASSING OF THE 
ALASKA INDIANS 


Reports come from Alaska through a 
special charge to the Grand Jury sitting 
at Juneau that tuberculosis, trachoma 
and other diseases are spreading to such 
an extent among the Indians that their 
very existence is threatened. 

From the data furnished it would ap- 
pear that within a few decades, if the 
mortality of the race continues as in the 
recent past, that there will be no longer 
any native inhabitants to perform the 
needed labor which the progress and de- 
velopment of the country demand. The 
statistics taken from a typical settlement 
of the natives, show a greater mortality 
than that of any other primitive race 
which has come in contact with Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. An appended report 
by Army Surgeon Paul Churchill Hutton 
states that he doubts if any country in 
the world can show such a percentage 
of tubercular natives, and the mortality 
from this disease is really terrible. He 
writes: 

One has but to visit a few shacks and 


question the natives as to the cause of death 
of his brother or his sister, or to view from 


the door the number of scrofulous children | 


squatting about in filth, to see ragged, dirty, 
old women sitting upon the floor, feebly at- 
tempting to weave baskets, to realize the 
necessity for action on the part of humanity. 

Unfortunately, I am not able to express an 
accurate opinion concerning the percentage 
of disease among the Indians of Alaska who 
are scattered along the coast to the Aleutian 
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Islands and northward, but I have inquired 
into the subject from every white man that 
could give me information. Those who have 
been all over Alaska assure me that the con- 
dition here does not differ from that else- 


where; everywhere the natives are dying of - 


tuberculosis, and are being incapacitated by 
trachoma. : 


Dr. Hutton proposes that Alaska be 
divided into sanitary districts and that 


» sixteen sanitary officers be appointed. 


He also suggests that an_ intelligent 
Indian inspector be appointed for each 
town having 200 or more inhabitants, 
and that each Indian inspector study 
under the regular inspector and dis- 


seminate his knowledge among his own_ 


people. 

Congress has already made a begin- 
ning towards the relief of these Indian 
unfortunates. In the appropriation 
for the support of the Alaska School 
Service, Congress has made it pos- 
sible for the commissioner of edu- 
cation to employ physicians, as_ well 
as teachers, in Alaska. Three or four 
physicians have already been employed, 
and it is the intention of the commis- 
sioner to extend medical aid to the na- 
tives of Alaska as rapidly as the funds 
at the disposal of this bureau will per- 
mit. 

The surgeon’s report indicates that 
there is plenty of need for a liberal ap- 
propriation. 


RED CROSS REPORTS 
ON SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF 


The latest financial statement from 
San Francisco to the American National 
Red Cross, although not yet a final re- 
port, gives some interesting information 
concerning the relief operations of the 
two years since the disaster of April, 
1906. 

The total cash receipts acknowledged 
by the relief corporation are $9,215,- 
463.80, of which $8,720,929.17 is from 
subscriptions and $370,729.21 from the 
sale of relief supplies. In what is called 
the preliminary period, before the relief 
corporation took final form in the early 
autumn of 1906, there were expended 
the following items: 


a. The Common Welfare 


Se 
Relief of the hungry.......... $1,246,277.17 
Housing of refugees........... 174,453.63 
OATLILALLOU: =ria terete anrebl scce saints 168,741.46 
Care of sick and injured....... 111,423.86 
Construction and operation of re- 
lief “sections: "> edticaverene Maren 83,164.62 
Clothing for refugees.......... 52,194.40 
Restoration of water, sewers, ‘ 
lights, streets, etc........... 36,822.99 
American National Red Cross 
Coca Branch). week oes 29,423.48 
Rehabiiitationmr.: cvestieaee ss 6,928.85 
Beds, bedding, household uten- 
Sil Se rcieweet. eee sta omens 5,667.86 
Relief of other cities.......... 139,000.00 
General administration........ LIS TG 


IP OtAL abies ceteris cist vayue sis ee $2,172,869.48 


The subsequent, more permanent or- 


~ ganization had expended or appropri- 


ated by June 30 of the present year: 


For cottages, relief home and 
other building operations un- 

der charge of land and build- : 
ine department, ave oct. ses $1,605,995.46 
For rehabilitation of hospitals 
and charitable institutions... 
For relief and rehabilitation of 
families and individuals (in- 
cluding $516,956.17 for hous- 
ing) 
For other purposes not itemized 
in this report, including pay- 
ment of claims, operation of 
camps and warehouses, and 
administrative expemses...... 

Appropriations for future use: 
Relief of infirm, in- 
curable, etc. ...'. 
Relief and rehabil- 
itation of indi- 

viduals 
Reserve to 
claims 


556,018.43 


Cd 


3,130,094.05 


1,510,528.70 


$50,000 


250,000.00 


BPR Or $9,225,506.12 


From this statement it appears that 
the appropriations are slightly in excess 
of funds actually received at San Fran- 
cisco, but this will be covered by addi- 
tional remittances from the National 
Red Cross which still has in its treasury 
some money available for this purpose 
—remittances having been made from 
time to time on estimates submitted by 
the relief corporation and approved by 
the executive committee of the National 
Red Cross. 

One camp, at Point Lobos on the edge 
of the old Latin Quarter, and filled main- 
ly by Porto Ricans, Mexicans and others 
of mixed Latin races was still in exist- 


Total appropriations 
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ence but it was expected that it would 
be closed some time in July. The head- 
quarters of the relief corporation were to 
be moved early in July from the com- 
modious building which they have occu- 
pied for two years to offices in a down 
town building, at moderate rental. 
Warehouses have been closed and the 
few remaining supplies sold at auction. 
An appropriation of $25,000 made to 
prevent the plague from gaining a foot- 
hold was not required—a large volun- 
tary fund having been raised by citizens 
to supplement the work done by the city. 
From the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce fund it was estimated that there 
might be left, after meeting all demands 
for “business rehabilitation” some $50,- 
ooo which by stipulation is to be equally 
divided between two hospitals. About 
$40,000 has been expended in assisting 
people from camps into homes, and the 
Hospital Bureau, which has had to be 
continued beyond the period which was 
anticipated, still had at the end of June 
eighty-nine patients in hospitals of the 
city at the expense of the relief cor- 
poration. 

The most substantial permanent me- 
morial of the relief operations is the very 
attractive and comfortable Relief and 
Red Cross Home, which replaces an 
almshouse of the usual disreputable and 
forbidding type with which American 
cities are too familiar. This home was 
maintained by the relief corporation un- 
til July of this year, the city having 
turned over to them, when the old alms- 
house was burned, the unexpected bal- 
ance already appropriated for the sup- 
port of its inmates. As the standard of 
care in the new home is much _ higher 
than in the old almshouse this amount 
was not sufficient for their maintenance 
and the deficit was met from the relief 
funds, but a fair appropriation has been 
made by the city for the current fiscal 
year and the institution fully furnished 
and equipped has now become the City 
Home for the Aged and Infirm. 


WANTED— 
A SERVANT 


“Advertising for a servant in these 


days lacks the humorous phases usually 
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attributed to such an experience by the 
comic papers,’ remarked Mrs. House- 
holder. ‘I advertised one day last week 
and the result was far from being enjoy- 
able. Aside from the procession of 
hopeless incompetents who always ‘come 
around’ to take a look at the place with 
a more or less idle curiosity, the reflec- 
tion of the depression of the times made 
this experience especially trying. Out of 
seven applicants worthy of any consider- 
ation three wept with disappointment at 
not securing the work offered. All of 
the applicants. with but two exceptions 
were bedraggled, disheartened and dis- 
couraged, and the amount of wages to be 
paid them did not seem very essential. 
Saddest of all was a dazed looking, de- 


serted wife who had three small chil- | 


dren and who when she found that she 
was unsuited for the place hesitatingly 
asked for ten cents for car fare as she 
had come from Brooklyn to Manhattan 
in search of work. Another married 
woman had a boy of ten and pleaded with 
tears in her eyes to be allowed to make 
a home for herself and her boy. The 
picture which the comic paper is so fond 
of printing of the haughty damsel ask- 
ing leave to 
drawing room and to receive her ‘com- 
pany’ in the library is all reversed now. 
Too many people are having to do with- 
out servants or with less than they have 
had. It is true that the air of the aver- 
age applicant is that of hoping for better 
times and of taking wages and place of- 
fered as a makeshift until she can get 


J we 


store her bicycle in the — 


what she wants; but nevertheless the do- — 


mestic servant has fallen upon hard times 
like the rest of us and perhaps the fruit 
of it will be consideration and apprecia- 
tion of what the average good home af- 
fords her.” 


CAROLINE REST CLUB 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Caroline Rest Country Club for 
Social Workers at Hartsdale, New York, 
was opened on July 25 by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. It is the first of its kind to 
be established and stands as a monument 
of appreciation of the value of social 
workers and of the importance of pro- 
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tecting their the mother, 
health. The and that the 
club is the gift young | girl 


of George H. 
F. Schrader, 
president of the 
Schrader Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
and stands on 
the grounds of 
Caroline Rest, a home for convalescent 
mothers, established March, 1907, also 
the gift of Mr. Schrader. 

The club house which cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 furnished, is a 
large, three-story structure of colonial 
type, located on the high ground over- 
looking the Hartsdale Golf Links. 

The house, while distinct in manage- 
ment and purpose, is a part of a larger 
enterprise which Mr. Schrader has given 
to the association. Near the club there 
is, now nearing completion, a modern 
English building, 142 feet long, which will 
cost, when furnished, in the neighborhood 
of $125,000. This is to be the new Caro- 
line Rest Home _ for Convalescent 
Mothers, named after Mr. Schrader’s 
mother. This enterprise, which will be a 
model of its kind, Mr. Schrader has en- 
dowed to an amount which brings his 
total gift up to half a million dollars. 

Greater than this contribution, however, 
is the contribution of the ideas for which 
the two buildings stand, and the careful 
working out of the details of construction 
and management. Since his retirement 
from business, Mr. Schrader, who is an 
inventor, as well as a manufacturer, has 
given the greater part of his time to a 
study of the aims of the association and 
the needs of New York’s mothers and 
babies. His contact with social workers 
convinced him that the relief visitor needs 
relief, that the educational nurse needs 
health talks. 

Caroline Rest for Convalescent 
Mothers stands for the education of 
mothers in the care of their own health 
and the health of their babies; Caroline 
Rest for Social Workers stands for the 
health of social workers. Mr. Schrader 
believes that we cannot have healthy 
babies unless we keep up the vitality of 
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overworked in 
the office will 
never be the 
healthy mother 
or the efficient 
foster mother 
as social work- 
er. Thus his gift, so carefully thought 
out to be a direct education to mothers 
and to social workers, and an indirect 
education to the community, is a fitting 
memorial to his mother. 

The club is about an hour from New 
York and three minutes from the Harts- 
dale station. It is a three story colonial 
house, consisting of two wings connected 
by a glass sun parlor. The entire first 
floor is taken up by a large living room, 
twenty-five by forty feet, with beamed 
ceiling and walls of light chestnut wood. 
A large ruble stone fire place stands out 
in the room and has behind it a reading 
nook with shelves of books and window 
seats. The windows which reach from 
the floor to the ceiling are made with 
small leaded glass panes and are so ar- 
ranged to permit the entire window open- 
ing to let in fresh air. The living room is 
furnished with large English tables and 
chairs and with wicker settees and loung- 
ing chairs. 

A broad veranda with rough stone cor- 
ners supporting flower boxes stretches 
across the front of the building and a 
roof garden tops the sun parlor. On the 
second floor are bedrooms, each furnished 
and decorated differently and each with 
its own little private veranda. The floors 
are covered ' with Turkish and Chinese 
rugs. The top floor is one large dormitory 
with dormer windows and ¢ an overhead 
ventilator. The house will accommodate 
thirty resident guests. 

Under the terms of the gift, the build- 
ing is to be the property of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and active membership and _ office 
holding are to be limited to the associa- 
tion’s staff. These members, however, 
are to elect social workers from other or- 
ganizations to associate membership, 
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which carries with it all privileges ex- 
cept the voting power. Members can 
visit the club, occupy its rooms and enjoy 
its facilities at a nominal charge, which 
just pays for the actual cost of entertain- 
ment. In this way the project will be 
made self-supporting. 

Eighty members of the staff of the as- 
sociation and William H. Allen of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, former 
general agent of the association, at- 
tended the house warming which lasted 
over Saturday and Sunday, as guests of 
Mr. Schrader. 

A permanent club organization has 
been effected. An advisory committee 
composed of Robert W. Bruére, general 
agent, Mrs. Helene Ingram, superinten- 
dent of relief, and Miss Alice P. Thom- 
son, superintendent of fresh air, was ap- 
pointed. 


THE TROUBLES OF 
TENEMENT DWELLERS 


A janitor on New York’s lower West 
Side has coined a new word that ought 
to be put in the dictionary of slang. 
“Waserage”’ is the word and it means 
water, waste and garbage combined. 
Perhaps the janitor did not realize that 
he was a genius but his letter puts him 
in the same class with the Japanese 
schoolboy who tells his troubles to Col- 
her's Weekly. Here is the letter which 
was sent to the Tenement House Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization 
Society : 

“T kindly desire you to call at 
street and see Janitor ,Delctsn 
store, have make use of throwing their 
waserage in the yard of court of 257 
& 255 and like wise Gredell, a_ ten- 
nent on the 3 floor west of 255 and the 
tennent of the first floor of west of 
255. I kindly desire you to put a stop 
to such neusence for the smell is some- 
thing that will create fever among any 
human.” 

“Please come to my aid” starts another 
pitiful appeal from a man shut in an 
unventilated cellar with his sick son: 

“T am forced to move because I asked 
for a little air. I am completely locked 
and boxed in a basement, one window 
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in the front, none in the back. Cannot 


see what I am cooking with the garbage ~ 


cans only ten feet from the door. Shaft 
window in the hall closed this terrible, 
damp hot weather. My son has been 
sick three days so that will leave me 
short of funds, so I ask you to help me 
against this unchristian landlord. He 
leaves all to the janitor, so because I 
asked for a little improvement the jan- 
itor said I was drunk to talk so. My son 


and I do not drink. When I moved in ~ 


the room was to be cleaned, but that has 
not been done, not only that, but the 
back and front door is closed at night 


and I thought I should collapse those hot — 


nights. 

“T ask you to help me so I can gain a 
little time to get some money together. 
My month is up next Wednesday the 
8th. 


month if I got time. Please send some 


dence 


I might get out by the end of the © 


one right away. You would not think a © 


landlord would expect a person to live 
without light and air—he gets enormous 
rents for up stairs but the basement is 
neglected. There is nothing for those 
in the cellar where the traffic to the dumb 
waiter is for 20 families.” 

This from the tenants of a janitor- 
less apartment who have given up the 
landlord in despair and have turned to 
the committee as a last hope: 

“Kindly have the house at 


street examined as the unsanitary condi- | 
tion of it is bad beyond description. The — 


garbage lies in the cellar accumulated 
for almost a week as there is no janitor 


to take it away the sewers are obstructed ~ 


and the stench is fierce. I see there is 
a committee and a department and we 
don’t know to whom to write so we de- 
cided to write to both. Now filing a 


violation on the landlords will not give — 


us relief and we want immediate relief. 


So please see what you can do to help | 


” 


us. 

And the worst part of the situation 
from the tenement dweller’s standpoint 
is that he has little or no chance to es- 
cape from the “smells that create fever 


among any human” and the heat | that 
makes one “collanse these hot nights.’” 
country vaca- 


Seaside, mountain 
tioners take notice. 


and 


The Redemption of ‘‘Lung Bloch’’’ 


Emily Wayland Dinwiddie 
New York 


For some years 
one tenement block 
on New York's 
lower East Side, 
because of its high 
tuberculosis rate, 
has borne the name 
of “Lung Block.” 
It is in an old part 
of the city near the 
water front and is 
tenanted by a popu- 
lation nearly equal- 
ly divided among 
Trish, Italians and 
Jews, but with a 
sprinkling of a 
number of other 
nationalities. It is 
well known to the 
social workers of 
the city, to the po- 
lice, to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to 
the health officials 
and to the Tenement House Department. 
It has long been a center for sweat shop 
manufacture. The visitor passing along 
the street sees women and children carry- 
ing home work to be finished or return- 
ing to the shop with completed orders. 
Many articles of ready made clothing, 
later donned by unknowing wearers, have 
passed through the hands of “Lung 
Block” workers who have “finished” the 
garments in their living and _ sleeping 
rooms. A recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Factory Inspection registers over 
three-quarters of the tenement houses in 
the block as having received licenses per- 
mitting the carrying on of manufactur- 
ing within the homes. 

The history of the block in official 
records and printed statements is an in- 
teresting one. In 1899 its large number 
of cases of tuberculosis was shown by 
the Department of Health maps on which 
each reported case of the disease was in- 


‘1See “Comparative Table of Conditions since Issu- 


* ance of ‘I’ Card orders on the ‘Lung Block,’ ” Chart 


recently issued by the Tenement House Department. 
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Entrance to the one new-law tenement in 
“Lung Block.’ 


dicated. The cen- 
sus figures of 1900 
published later by 
the» Tenement 
House Department, 
gave the density of 
population at that 
time as 700 persons 
to ‘the acre. "The 
total number of 
people in the block 
was between two 
and three thou- 
sand, enough to 
make a fair sized 
village. In connec- 
tion with the Tene- 
ment house Exhi- 
bition, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, Law- 
rence Veiller, then 
secretary of the 
-Tenement House 
Committee of the 
Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, recommended that the 
block be destroyed and the site util- 
ized as-a small park. He called attention 
to the infected condition of many of the 
houses and the high death rate. In 1903, 
a resident of the University Settlement, 
Ernest Poole, made a house to house 
study of the square, the results of which 
were published by the Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, as an instance 
of a focal point of disease where unsani- 
tary, plague-ridden tenements infected 
their occupants who then transmitted the 
contagion to others through the medium 
of the articles on which they worked. 
In the same year in which this report 
was issued, the matter of utilizing the 
site for a park was definitely taken up, 
at the instance of Miss Lillian D. Wald 
of the Henry Street Settlement, Charles 
B. Stover and a number of other work- 
ers on the East Side. At one of the 
hearings on the proposal before the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, Robert 
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Former interior room now lighted by a fifteen foot 
window to adjoining room. Picture taken by ordi- 
nary daylight. 


W. deForest, at that time tenement house 
commissioner, said: 


I know of no tenement house block in this 
city, which is so bad from every point of 
view as the block suggested for this. pro- 
posed park, and if a new park is established 
in this region of the city, the opportunity 
should not be lost of removing its evils at 
the same time. Many of the houses in the 
block are permanently infected with the 
germs of tubercular disease. Certain of 
these houses have had in the past 
five years aS many as twenty-two cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in each house as 
far as the records of the Board of Health 
go. It is probable that the actual number 
of cases of tuberculosis in each house is 
double this amount, as it is well known that 
only one-half of the cases are reported to 
the Board of Health. In this con- 
nection it is not inappropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the death rate in the 
fourth ward in 1896 was 386.31, being fifteen 
points higher, or more than half again as 
much as the general death rate of the city, 
while the death rate of children under five 
years was 123.5, that is, the death rate in 
this particular ward was the highest of any 
ward in the city in 1896, and next to the 
fourteenth ward had the highest infant 
death rate. (The 1896 figures are used be- 
cause these are the latest accurate figures 
on population, being based on the police 
census of 1895.) 


But the plan for converting the block 
into a park, to bring health to the neigh- 
borhood instead of disease, was defeated 
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through local opposition headed by the 
alderman and Father Curry, the parish 
priest of the district, who has recently 
become conspicuous through attacks 
upon settlement workers. The Tenement 
House Department soon after issued or- 
ders to the owners of the houses to make 
the improvements required by the new 
tenement law, including the lighting and 
ventilation of dark rooms and halls and 
the providing of decent sanitary accom- 
modations. 

At that time, there were none but old 
tenements in the block. In these there 
were between four and five hundred dark 
interior rooms without windows to the 
outer air but used as bedrooms. 
over five hundred families school sinks 
(sewer-connected yard privies) were the 
sole toilet accommodation. 
one-half the houses had dark halls. 
These and many other violations of the 
law were registered by the Tenement 
House Department in its early investiga- 
tions. 

One tenement house will serve as an 
example of past conditions. On the 
ground floor of the building was a meat 
shop in unpleasant surroundings, for the 
passageway adjoining was reeking with 
the stench from a foul school sink in the 
yard, the sole provision for the twenty 


Bedroom in the *\Ink Pot” since the house has 
been made over under orders of the Tenement House 
Department. 
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Window on narrow shaft. Sole source of light 
and airfor bedroom. There are 16 similar interior 
bedrooms on narrow shaftsin the house. House now 
peomted as unfit for habitation. Picture taken by 


apartments in the building. There were 
sixteen dark rooms in the house, of which 
those on the east side received their only 
light and ventilation, so-called, from light 
shafts one brick deep, mere slits in the 


wall. In order to see these totally dark 
shafts, it was necessary to bring a 
light. 


The reports of the Tenement House 
Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society and the files of CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons give a similar description 
of the condition of the block even later. 
Yet within recent years, an almost com- 
plete transformation has been brought 
about by the simple means of persistent 
and unyielding enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the tenement house law by 
Commissioner Butler. The number of 
unlighted, unventilated interior rooms has 
been reduced from 449 to forty-two. Al- 
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most all of the dark halls have been light- 
ed, and all but three of the school sinks 
have been removed and replaced by prop- 
er accommodations. The house having 
the greatest number of dark rooms and 
the worst school sink still remaining has, 
together with the rear tenement on the 
lot—been vacated by the Tenement 
House Department as being unfit for 
habitation. The houses throughout the 
block have been cleaned, painted, white- 
washed and repaired, cellars have been 
waterproofed and adequate fire escapes 
have been provided. The casual visitor 
now is astonished to learn that this is the 
once famous “Lung Block’ and_ that 
these are the tenements of former ill fame 
brought to their present condition 
through the work of the Tenement House 
Department. A single new-law building 
is the only case here of actual tearing 
down of old tenements and replacing by 
new. 


Hallway in tenement known as the “ Ink Pot,” 
before improvement. 


The Trend of Things 


Under the rolling title of The Temperance 
Tidal Wave, Samuel J. Barrows has writ- 
ten for The Outlook two articles which com- 
prise a most interesting contribution to this 
year’s growing literature on liquor reform. 
Following is Dr. Barrows’s summary: 

“1. The sources of the movement are 
easily discernible. It is not due to local 
or ephemeral causes; it springs from a pub- 
lic conviction which the United States Su- 
preme Court has well rendered: namely, that 
‘the public health, the public morals, and 
the public safety are endangered by the gen- 
eral use of intoxicating liquors,’ and that 
‘the idleness, disorder, pauperism, and crime 
existing in this country are largely trace- 
able to this evil.’ 

“2. A second public conviction is that ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court of Kansas, 
that ‘probably no greater source of crime 
and sorrow has ever existed than social 
drinking saloons.’ In addition the saloon 
has been the polluted sink of gambling, 
licentiousness, and corrupt politics. 

“3. Educative forces have been working 
for the last forty or fifty years. A new gen- 
eration has grown up, and found that alco- 
holic drinks are not necessary for health or 
happiness. 

“4. In the movement for the regulation 
of the liquor traffic in the United States the 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 


Anti-Saloon League, and the federation of 


Christian churches have been great factors. 


C44 


Local option has proved to be the most 
efractive legislative or elective measure. 


State-wide prohibition is a dangerous experi- 


ment until the way for it has been paved by 
local option. Restrictive laws can only be 
enforced when public sentiment has created 
them, 

| “6. When public sentiment demands it, 
liquor laws can be enforced as well as any 
other laws. 

“7, A reduction in the liquor traffic is 
promptly followed by a reduction in crime 
and by greater social order and tranquillity. 

“8. The economic results are seen in new 
evidences of personal and civic thrift. 

“9. Finally, if I am asked if this move- 
ment has come to stay, I may close by quot- 
ing the opinion of an interested observer, a 
prominent leader of the distillers and brew- 
ers of this country, the editor of Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular: ‘Modern civiliza- 
tion is groping, but it is reaching upward, 
and it has decreed after a fashion that slums 
and hopeless poverty and crime due to want 
and drunkenness shall give way before the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and that 
those things and those resorts which de- 
grade must have no place in the civilization 
towards which the leaders of thought are 
now aiming.’ ” 

* * * 


Mr. Train, who for some years was as- 
sistant district attorney of New York city, 
has published some true stories from the 
district attorney’s office that are not only 
very readable, but cleverly and artistically 
written. The tale of the Confidence Men 
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Abroad is a gem. Many of the stories are © 
familiar in their outlines to newspaper read- 
ers; Mr. Train tells the “inside history” of 
the cases. It is unusual to find this com- 
bination of a real case, a real writer, and a 
real interest. The tales are not didactic, 
nor do they furnish statistics: they are not 
a study of crime conditions. They are first 
rate stories. * * 


“It is one of the healthiest signs of the 
times that the cry of the children is sound- 
ing in our ears as never before. But even 
here, our humbler relatives, whom we con- 
temptuously term the ‘lower animals,’ have 
shown us the way. We think we have done 
something worthy of highest praise in in- 
venting and establishing créches for the care © 
of the children of working women. But we 
were not the first to think of it. Bless you— 
no! Not by several thousand years! One 
of the most charming sights to be seen on 
our western plains in the spring when rid- 
ing the range is to come across the nursery: 
of the herd. You ride over the ridge, and 
see them scattered out a mile or more all 
up and down the rich valley. Take your 
glasses, and a little search will show you, 
over in the warmest and sunniest corner, a 
little bunch of red and white dots, looking 
like puff balls against the green grass. Ride 
down quietly in that direction, and you come 
upon a cluster of red and white and speckled 
calves with fluffy foreheads and innocent 
round eyes, peacefully curled up, awaiting 
the return of their mothers for luncheon. 
The mothers themselves are scattered all up 
and down the valley, wherever the scant, 
fresh-springing grass may call them. But 
do not for a moment imagine that the little 
fellows are neglected. Only a couple of 
hundred yards away are graging from two 
to four of the keenest-scented, sharpest- 
horned mothers of the herd, who are keep- 
ing one eye on the grass and the other on 
their charges. If you dare to come within 
gunshot of the youngsters, you will havo to 
run for it or fight. If you wonder why this 
watchful care is exercised, use your eyes a 
moment, and there, over on that ridge, not 
three-quarters of a mile away, you will see 
the forms of two or three watching coyotes, 
sharply outlined against the sky, and you 
reach for your rifle instinctively. 

“Organized charity has established the 
créche and the school playground, but it 
also now is turning its eye upon the coyote, 
and its hand is reaching for its rifle.’— 
Woods Hutchinson in Collier’s Weekly. 

* * * 

One of the interesting indications of the 
growing importance of the struggle against 
tuberculosis is the publication of a journal 
in Belgium as the organ of the National 
League of Belgium. This magazine (Revue 
Belge de la Tuberculose) is now in its sec- 
ond year and acts as a most valuable means 
of information on matters pertaining to this 
important subject. Among the interesting 
items in the April issue is a study of the 
rates of mortality from tuberculosis in the 
European countries. 
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JUVENILE COURT PROCEDURE 


To THE EDITOR: 

If you have a nook for “new opinions,” 
I hope to be brief enough in the discussion 
of juvenile court legislation to receive an 
allotment of space. Bernard Flexner in 
a recent issue set forth the truth that 
“all juvenile court legislation rests upon the 
fundamental principle that the proceedings 
involving the child are not for the purpose 
of punishment, but for the purpose of car- 
ing for and disciplining the child.” Com- 
menting upon the difference between theory 
and practice he finds that children are 
brought into court charged substantially as 
in an indictment for a violation of the crim- 
inal law. 

After many years of experience as a 
trustee, and student of institutional care for 
children, I believe that our juvenile schools 
should be classed with the educational, 
rather than the penal department of state 
government, and that we should depend 
upon the chancery powers of, the state as 
expressed in compulsory education laws, 
rather than upon statutes drawn to secure 
a classification of a naughty child as a de- 
linquent, and therefore a subject of a crim- 
inal procedure. 

Our juvenile court legislation sets up 
many new specifications of mild offending, 
such as hooking on to moving trains, &c., 
whereby a boy puts himself into the class 
of delinquents, and is dealt with by a ju- 
yenile court in accordance with this finding. 

The question arises: Why take such pains 
to frame statutes for delinquent boys, when 
by an ordinary school procedure we may 
save them from the injury of such a’ classi- 
fication? 

In brief, the judges of the juvenile courts 
waive aside the serious indictments brought 
against the children, and in the exercise of 
the paternal power of the state place them 
on probation, and send them to school, 
either the common school, or the industrial 
or training school. 

If each statute were to declare the court, 
and the reform school, as auxiliaries to the 
educational establishment, and shape the 
procedure accordingly, we would have a cor- 
rection of the errors described by Mr. Flex- 
ner, and which are apparent to every close 
observer. 

Aside from the inconsistent breach be- 
tween the theory and practice which obtains 
in juvenile court procedure, it is wrong to 
push a child into bad company in order to 
secure a hold upon him, when he can be just 
as certainly held to account through a pro- 
cedure which leaves no stain. 

: C. E. FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF “TAGGING” 
To THE EDITOR: 


The undersigned agrees with your corre- 
spondent George Vaux, Jr., in No. 17 of 
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your issue, July 20, as to the demoralizing 
effects of collecting money, selling tickets or 
similar devices for otherwise laudable pur- 
poses, upon children. Not only is the temp- 
tation great to be dishonest and get a start 
in learning to lie in order to cheat, but even 
if this does not happen children are too 
young to grasp the meaning and import of 
the object for which they are collecting and 
begging. The undersigned has noticed chil- 
dren selling tickets for school entertain- 
ments, church festivals and like occasions, 
employing low tricks in order to sell more 
or get ahead of some rival. At one time, 
when a congregation tried to increase their 
funds for building a new church, they sent 
out the Sunday school children all over the 
city on a begging mission and these children 
became so abusive and often impudent, in 
favor of the good cause they were told they 
represented, that it caused a general com- 
plaint and while that church received a 
little more money the method employed was 
certainly demoralizing to the mind and 
morals of these children. 


PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, 


Chairman American Foundrymen’s 
Association. 
Altoona, Pa. 


HELPING HELPLESS GIRLS 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have noticed that during the last few 
years, there is a growing interest in char- 
ities intended for the protection and help of 
young girls who have gone astray. This 
work is extremely difficult, and delicate, and 
sometimes suffers from the inexperience of 
those who are new in the field. Having 
been connected for more than thirty years 
with a charity founded for that object, I 
think it may help younger workers to read 
some of our reports, not as statistics, but 
these which contain an account of the prin- 
ciples and methods which we have tested 
and found effective and successful. Will 
any one who would like to receive them, ad- 
dress 

Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Coolidge Point, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


WOULD RESTRICT VIVISECTION 


To THE EDITOR: 


P. M. Dawson’s paper in the June maga- 
zine number offers many timely suggestions 
for social workers. May I demur, however, 
to the writer’s taking for granted that the 
social worker who aims at breadth of view 
will naturally be a supporter of vivisection, 
seeing that in the eyes of so many of us 
the practice is one urgently in need of re- 
striction rather than extension. 


ALICE HENRY. 
Chicago. 


a 


Jottings 


Dr. Charles P. Emerson Leaves Johns 
Hopkins Hospital—Dr. Charles P. Emerson, 
associate professor in medicine at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Clifton Springs 
Sanatorium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Mary Edwards Foster, who has 
resigned. Mrs. Foster became associated 
with the institution in 1881 when she suc- 
ceeded her husband, the late Henry Foster. 

With the co-operation of Dr. Henry Hurd 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Emerson, 
who was prominent among social workers in 
Baltimore, established the social service de- 
partment in connection with the dispensary 
of the hospital. At the time of his resigna- 
tion he had formed a board of sixty medical 
students who assisted in the work of the 
department. Friendly visitors of the Feder- 
ated Charities, the largest charitable agency 
in Baltimore, took part in the investigations 
of the homes of patients who were subjects 
for social service. 

The Clifton Springs Sanatorium is con- 
ducted by a board of trustees representing 
the Evangelical churches and especially their 
missionary boards. The principal work of 
the institution is the care of invalid mis- 
sionaries, ministers and teachers still in 
active service. 

Dr. Emerson, who had for several months 
considered entering missionary work in 
China, was born in Methuen, Mass., Sep- 
tember 4, 1872. He was graduated from 
Amherst College, receiving the degree cf 
bachelor of arts in 1894. From the Johns 
Hopkins University, with whose faculty he 
was connected for several years, he received 
the doctor of medicine degree in 1899. He 
was a student at the Universities of Stras- 
burg in 1900, Basel in 1901 and Paris in 
1903. 


Manchester’s New Building Laws.—Consul 
Church Howe advises that the new building 
by-laws which have been under considera- 
tion by the Manchester, England, corpora- 
tion for some two or three years have been 
adopted by the improvements committee of 
that city. 

The by-laws are a great advance upon 
those now in operation. They will secure 
to the houses of the future more air space, 
wider streets, and an absence of long, monot- 
onous rows. The main object is to prevent 
the spread of slums and promote the health 
and comfort of the people. In the future no 
new street will be less than fourteen yards 
wide, an increase of two yards on the mini- 
mum width. Main roads must be fifty feet 
wide instead of thirty-six feet, the present 
minimum. The long rows of houses, all 
of one pattern, will not be sanctioned. No 
block must contain more than ten houses, 
nor cover a frontage of more than 100 yards. 
At the back of each cottage there must be 
an area of not less than 250 feet, an advance 
of 100 feet. No blind alleys will be allowed 
in future, and all passages must lead to 
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main streets. The committee also made pro- 
vision for staircases in all houses to be 

fitted with hand rails. , 

These are the main points of the new by- 

laws. They will not, however, affect houses. 

that have already been built, but in future 

all plans that come before the committee 

for sanction will have to conform to the new 
regulations. 


Plans of New York City Club.—The City 
Club of New York announces that it is at 
work on studies which will enable it to sug- 
gest measures for reducing the number of ac- 
cidents on street railways, suggest new 
routes, devices to add to the safety, comfort 
and speed of cars, to reduce blockades and 
relieve congestion; it will seek better care 
of the streets by prevention of false meas- 
urements through which overpayment is 
made for snow removal, better sprinkling by 
the Department of Street Cleaning than is 
furnished by private contractors, the exten- 
sion of the use of mechanical appliances in 
sweeping streets and, most important of 
all, “actually to detach the de facto borough 
president of Manhattan from the office to 
which after the governor had removed him 
for proved neglect and incompetency he was 
re-elected by the Board of Aldermen.” The 
club hopes for radical changes in the man-— 
agement of public parks including the re- 
moval of certain buildings from them and 
the revoking of licenses of inns and hotels © 
toward which the city should not bear the 
relation of landlord, the regulation of prices © 
in restaurants and carriages, am examina- 
tion of the misuse of playgrounds and the 
appointment of a playground superintend- 
ent; an entire reorganization of park con- — 
trol advocating perhaps a central unpaid 
board similar to the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion whose authority on development, plans 
and new buildings would be supreme and 
which with the approval of the mayor would 
appoint an expert superintendent for each 
park or borough. <A study of water waste 
and an inspection of the carrying out of con- | 
tracts with the city are also under way. =) | 


Patriotic Women of America to Instruct 
Immigrants.—With one of its objects the 
patriotic education of immigrants, the Na- 
tional Society of Patriotic Women of Amer- 
ica has been organized. Classes for the in- 
struction of immigrants in their civic duties 
and privileges wlll be started next winter 
under professional teachers. The society is 
nationally organized and will extend its 
work to other states than New York as the 
need for such extension becomes apparent. | 
The honorary president of the society is 
Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks and the | 
president, Mrs. J. Heron Crosman. The his: | 
torian of the society is Mrs. N. Taylor Phil- | 
lips. The society which has an imposing 
array of officers is unique in that it has na 
ancestral limitations of membership. | 
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The Common Welfare: 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


CHICAGO’S PUBLIC 
HOSPITAL SERVICE 


A new building for chronic and 
emergent consumptive patients is to be 
erected this summer at the Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago. - The Board of 
County Commissioners has just appro- 
priated $300,000 for its erection, from 
the $2,000,000 raised by the bond issue, 
which was recently voted by a large 
majority, for a new infirmary building. 
Hitherto most of the tuberculous pa- 
tients have been cared for only at Dun- 
ning. Great hardship has been suf- 
fered by many in being removed so far 
to the distant suburb and away from 
their friends. The present hospital will 
however be maintained there and will 
also constitute one of the large group of 


‘new buildings which is planned for 


the new site of the infirmary at Blue 
Island. It will be reserved for the 
more curable cases. 

This new hospital building for which 
the contracts have just been let is to 


_cover a space 158 by 126 feet in the 


County Hospital grounds which are sit- 
uated very nearly at» the geographical 
center of the population. The main 
building is to be five stories with three 
wings four stories high. The top 
floors are to contain large sun parlors 
for both men and women, and _ there 
are to be ample roof gardens for the 
use of both. While the hospital pro- 
vides accommodation for 320 patients, 
seventy-five square yards of floor space 
and goo cubic feet of air space are al- 
lowed for each patient, only twelve of 


‘whom are to be ‘in any one ward. On 


each floor the wards are separated by a 
group of rooms for bathing, toilet and 
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service purposes. Every consideration 
for the comfort and treatment of the 
patients and for the convenience and 
efficiency of the service has been shown 
in the design. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for use soon after 
the holidays. 

Equally important and sorely needed 
improvements in the service at the De- 
tention Hospital for incipient cases of 
insanity have also been provided for. 
Internes and three shifts of trained 
nurses have been added to the staff. An 
adequate equipment for hydro-thera- 
peutic treatment is being introduced. 
Seven thousand square feet of recrea- 
tion space is to be ornamentally en- 
closed and furnished with flowers, 
walks, public shelters and rustic seats. 
This feature will prove a great relief 
to the patients who have hitherto been 
confined within the walls of the build- 
ing. The rapid growth in the number 
of cases handled, at the most acute and 
critical stages of the disease, has made 
imperative the enlarged equipment and 
the increased hospital care of the pa- 
tients. Hitherto provision has been 
made for little more than their custo- 
dial care. The magnitude of the ex- 
pert work to be done is shown by the 
fact that while at the opening of the 
hospital in 1890 there were only 700 
cases registered, in 1907 there were 
1,350, and 2,000 are expected this -year. 
Further increase is looked for because 
of the new policy of keeping patients 
longer, for the purpose of giving them 
better treatment and because of the 
growing confidence in the care of the 
insane at the county institution. ~ 

A separate institution for alcoholic 
patients is projected by President Wil- 
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liam Busse of the county board. He 
thinks the receipt of $7,000,000 from sa- 
loon licenses warrants the expenditure. 
His renomination to the presidency of 


the county board on which he has so 
long served the county and in the lead- 


ership of which he has succeeded so. 


well during his present term of service, 
is a well deserved vote of confidence not 
only in the efficient official but also in 
the worthiness of his large plans for 


the development of the interests and in- © 


stitutions of the county. 


PROVIDENT FUND FOR 
THIRD AVENUE SYSTEM 


A provident fund for the benefit of the 
permanent employes of the Third avenue 
street railway system in New York has 
been devised by I*. W. Whitridge, the re- 
ceiver, and the bondholders of the road. 
An assessment of fifty cents a month will 
be made on those who desire to join the 
association. ‘The fund will be used to 
compensate the men while ill, to provide 
in some measure for the families of men 
who die while in the company’s employ 
and to establish a pension fund. If fifty 
per cent of the men join, the companies 
will pay in at the end of each month fifty 
per cent of the amount of money con- 
tributed by the men. If seventy-five per 
cent of the men join, the companies’ 
monthly share will be seventy-five per 
cent of the men’s contributions, and if 
eighty per cent of the men decide to take 
advantage of the offer, the companies will 
pay an equal amount to that which the 
men pay. 

The fund will be managed by a board 
of seven, consisting of the general man- 
ager, the cashier and two other members 
of the administrative staff of the railway 
company and tHree of the oldest employes. 
These latter will serve for the first year, 
and their successors will be elected by the 
men. 

Compensation for the men when ill will 
be at the rate of $1.50 a day. This will 
begin at once in cases of serious charac- 
ter, but for slight ailments will begin at 
the end of five days. The insurance and 
pension features will not be defined until 
it is ascertained how many men intend to 
join and what the demands upon the asso- 
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ciation are likely to be. A physician will 


be employed by the association, and the 
companies will furnish a club room for 
the men in the new office building at 
129th street and Third avenue. 

The roads included in the system are 
the Third avenue, the Dry Dock, East 
Broadway and Battery, the Forty-second 


street, Manhattanville and St. Nicholas 


avenue, and the Union Railway. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
ON THE PLAY SPIRIT 


Playground people who are holding 
athletic contests all over the country at 
this time of year could well afford to 
bring President Roosevelt’s message to 
the children of Washington before their 
own charges. It would make a good 
“playground creed” to paste up where 
young contestants could read it often: 


To THE Boys AND GIRLS OF WASHINGTON: 


Thru Dr. Curtis I have learned that many 
of you are taking an active part in various 
athletic contests and athletic events in your 
city. I am glad to see this. I believe in 
work and I do not believe in sacrificing 


work to play; but I most emphatically be- 


lieve also in play. A boy or girl who has a 
healthy body will be all the better fit for 
serious work, and if the health come thru 
vigorous sports pursued in an _ honorable, 
straightforward manner, not only the mind 
but the character is benefited. 

To the boys I wish to say a special word. 
I emphatically believe in manliness, in cour- 
age, in physical address, but I believe quite 
as much in good comradeship and in a spirit 
of fair play. 
ter a contest you will do all that is in you 
to win, and yet that you will remember that 
it is far better to fail than to win by any 
unfairness, by any underhand trickery. 
Keep in mind that it is only by persistent 
effort in the face of discouragement that 
any of us ever do anything that is really 
worth while doing. The fellow who gives 
up when he is once beaten is made of 
mighty poor stuff, and if he thus gives up 
as soon as he is beaten in a sport, he does 
not stand much chance of success in the 
serious conflicts of after life. The true 
spirit, the spirit which wins victories in 
after life, is the spirit which fights hard to 
succeed, but which takes defeat with good 
nature and -with the resolute determination 
to try again. It is a good beginning for this 
serious work of after life if on the play- 
grounds you learn how to co-operate with 
your fellows, and to do your best to win, 
while at the same time treating your oppo- 
nents with fairness and courtesy. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


I hope that wherever you en- ° 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS 


The laws governing the employers’ 
liability have developed under the pres- 
sure of the great economic changes 
marking the nineteenth century and were 
much influenced by the change in social 
ideas and ideals. With the advent of 
complicated machinery with a wide co- 
operation of laborers, the interests of the 
worker were much prejudiced by the de- 
velopment of the “fellow-servant clause.” 
The changes that have been made in New 
York since the early nineties, for in- 
stance, where the law distinguishes be- 
tween different classes of fellow-servants 
and specifies the status of overseers and 
managers, has narrowed the unfortunate 
influences of the clause. In England also 
since the “compensation act” of 1897 the 
duties of the employer have been clearly 
defined to the advantage of the laborer. 
Another very important amendment to 
the laws has applied the earlier laws to 
commercial risks in places where it cov- 
ered only industrial concerns. In France, 
for illustration, a law of 1906 includes 
the sphere of commercial undertaking in 
the reach of the liability law. The ne- 
cessity of a further extension cf this law 
to include the accidents in agriculture is 
ably discussed in a recent issue of La 
Reforme Sociale. This matter was taken 
up and seriously debated at the French 
Congress of Agricultural Assodiations 
in 1904, but no definite program was set 
forth. In an extended report prepared 
in 1902 by Le Marvis appearing among 
the documents of the Musée Social under 
the title, Les Accidents du Travail et 
Agriculture, the need of farther leg- 
islation was made apparent both as to the 
number of accidents and the need of the 
injured. The changing nature of the 
methods of agriculture argues in the 
same direction. This applies especially 
in such lands as America where hand 
labor with its slight degree of risk is 
displaced by extensive and very com- 


plicated machinery. Not only is the use’ 


of machinery much on the increase as 
applied merely to cultivation of the land; 
but the tendency is strong to manufac- 
ture much of the raw material in con- 
nection with the farm. An extension of 
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legislation to protect farm labor more 
completely seems justified on the face of 
these facts. There are, however, other 
considerations. In the first place Aabor- 
ers are not usually associated in farm 
labor and the dangers to which they are 
subjected are more distinctively due 
either to neglect on their own part or to 
other causes that cannot be controlled, 
as the actions of vicious animals. Again, 
there is an isolation in this industry which 
precludes the possibility of close over- 
sight and makes the administration of a 
liability law quite difficult though by no 
means impossible. 

Much has been done in other countries, 
especially in Germany, Belgium and 
England. Of course Belgium is not of 
great importance while in England and 
in a large part of Germany differences 
of conditions exist, the leading one of 
which is the size of the holdings and the 
concentrated nature of the control as 
compared with the small farms of 
France. 

In France the growth of the law of 
employers’ liability has been consistent 
and its enforcement effective. As in 
most European countries, the regulation 
of labor in its relation to the employer 
was a matter of the civil code. This as 
in other cases was very indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. The increasing lack of 
conformity between fact and law result- 
ing from the mighty changes that the 
invention of machines and the introduc- 
tion of new methods involved, showed 
the labor regulation in the antiquated 
civil law tg be very inadequate. Accord- 
ingly in 1898 special legislation was en- 
acted covering employers’ liability. In 
1906 the earlier law applying to industry 
alone was widened to cover commercial 
occupations. In November, 1906, a bill 
was presented to the commission of Par- 
liament advising the further extension of 
this legislation to the sphere of agricul- 
ture. The argument of M. Chauvin is 
of great interest. He urged that nearly 
four million laborers on the land whose 
families are without resources are con- 
stantly subject to accidents in France 
without any protection. He maintained 
that although it was difficult to show the 
cause of accidents in agriculture the pre- 
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sumption is that most injuries are re- 
ceived in the course of the laborers’ duties. 
M. Chauvin held that while there might be 
some difficulty in showing who the prin- 
cipal was; yet it could be very definitely 
shown who the manager was when the 
accident occurred. It is probable agita- 
tion will be continued till the farmer class 
shall have become more amenable to pro- 
tective legislation. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AT CHICAGO 


The very successful summer session of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy was closed August 7 with two 
unique class conferences. The members 
of each of the two classes were the guests 
of the directors of the school at farewell 
dinners held in the residents’ dining room 
at Hull House. Those who took the 
course in Social Agencies of the Modern 
City were requested to respond to these 
enquiries: What made the deepest im- 
pression of all that was seen and heard? 
What seemed to be the greatest unmet 
need? What was suggested that can be 
attempted elsewhere? What criticism or 
improvement of the course is to be of- 
fered? The comments thus elicited 
proved to be a valuable conclusion to 
the strenuous course of lectures and visits 
and was equally appreciated both by the 
students and the directors. The certifi- 
cates for the work done in this course 
are based upon a paper in which each 
student combines conclusions upon what 
was seen, heard and read along a self 
chosen line of inquiry. Only the books 
for collateral reading were assigned. The 
value of the conferences with specialists 
and the visits, which afforded first hand 
contact with actual conditions and with 
the ways in which they are being expertly 
met, was attested by all; and by none 
more emphatically than by advanced uni- 
versity students, who thus supplemented 
their graduate work for degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Nebraska, the 
University of Chicago and elsewhere. . 

The class for institution attendants also 
met their teachers and the directors in 
the same informal way around the din- 
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ner table. They discussed their month’s 
course in occupations for the insane and 
feeble minded with special reference to 
its practical value for their whole work 
in the wards of their respective institu- 
tions. Every feature of this original 
course; the lectures, the handcrafts, the 
recreations, and the practice of these prin- 
ciples and methods with small groups of- 
patients in the neighbouring asylums at 
Dunning and Elgin,—received the most 
enthusiastic approval of these experienced 
attendants. Their intention to apply what 
they had learned, as far as local condi- 
tions and circumstances permit, was 
heartily avowed. Best of all, everyone 
of the twenty-four members of the class 
returns to work with a higher sense of 
the personal and public service to be ren- 
dered and with greater courage and en- 
couragement to increase its efficiency. 

The attendants class led the way in 
organizing the alumni of the school by 
establishing a section of their own, not 
only for perpetuating their fellowship, but 
also for promoting methods of eliciting 
the interest, attention and_participation of 
their patients in occupations adapted to 
their capacity and needs. To their sec- 
retary each member of the class promises 
to send an occasional account of experi- 
ence in this work. The letters thus re- 
ceived will be manifolded and sent to 
every other member cf the class. The 
officers of the class alumni are: President, 
Miss Lillian Stuff, State Hospital, Lin- 
coln, Neb. ; vice-president, Miss Mary L. 
Sheldon, Chicago Froebel Association ; 
secretary, Miss Helen Burling, supervisor 
of the class. 

This unique course of training was 
proposed and organized by Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop of the Illinois State Board of 
Charities, with the approval and co-oper- 
ation of the superintendents of the insti- 
tutions which sent their representative at- 
tendants to take the training of the school 
under a month’s leave of absence with 
full pay. Careful supervision of the class 
and field work by Miss Helen Burling 
greatly added to the effectiveness of the 
course as well as to the satisfaction of 
every member of the class. 

This successful experiment has attract- 
ed much interest and comment not only 
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from specialists, but from editors of lead- 
ing journals. The editorial commenda- 
tion of the Chicago Record-Herald is 
typical of the emphatic approval given 
by many other journals. Commenting 
on the close of the summer course its 
editor wrote: 


The novel and interesting experiment has 
been successful from every point of view and 
marks the beginning of an important edu- 
cational reform. 

The course was carefully planned, and 
its essential object was to demonstrate to 
the fittest of the attendants in the institu- 
tions the value, practicability and humanity 
of useful occupation for insane patients, to 
teach them how to entertain, arouse and in- 
dustrially reeducate such unfortunates. 
Lectures on psychology, psychiatry, peda- 
gogy and social welfare work were a feature 
of the course, but visits to institutions and 
real “object lessons” under expert guid- 
ance permitted the immediate application 
of the advanced principles that were taught. 

The school charged the attendants neither 
tuition fees nor fees for material and books, 
but the attendants would still have been un- 
able to avail themselves of the opportunity 
if Governor Deneen, after consultation with 
the board of charities, had not warmly in- 
dorsed the idea, appreciated its splendid 
possibilities and approved the proposal that 
each institution should grant to a number of 
attendants a five weeks’ vacation, with full 
pay and a reasonable allowance for room and 
board, in order that they might take the 
course. : 

The interest which the experiment has 
aroused in other states may be inferred from 
the fact that leading institutions in New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana and Nebraska 
sent attendants to Chicago to take the spec- 
ial training and that authorities on insanity 
and its treatment have expressed the hope 
that the Chicago idea might be adopted in 
other communities by properly equipped 
schools of philanthropy and social service. 

The friends of the state’s insane and de 
fective wards owe Governor Deneen, the 
state board, the School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy and the superintendents of the in- 
stitutions a debt of gratitude for the hope- 
ful and enlightened experiment we have 
described. 


Maine’s Triple Police for 
Children 
E. Stagg Whitin 
New York 
Author of Factory Legislation 
in Maine 
The growth of police power in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country has tended to 
develop a number of types of special po- 
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lice to administer laws enacted to regu-- 
late certain growing evils in the com- 
munity. In Maine a factory inspector 
has been provided to care for the condi- 
tions in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical lines, a group of special county offi- 
cers appointed by the governor to pre- 
vent immorality and the abuse of chil- 
dren, and a third class of truant officers 
operating in the towns and appointed 
and paid by the school committees of 
those towns. Each of these three types 
of administrative officer has some power 
of inspection and control of the working 
children of the state. Beyond this sphere 
of common activity, the factory depart- 
ment has the problem of bettering con- 
ditions in the factories and the duty of 
adjusting disputes, the protective agents 
having the vice side, and the truant offi- 
cers the task of placing the children in 
school. Despite the common field of ac- 
tivity, this machinery of state control has 
never been properly adjusted to do effi- 
cient work. Contact between these parts 
is absolutely lacking in most cases, and 
the exceptions have resulted in enough 
friction to produce the only sparks of 
life visible in the reports of the factory 
inspectors these twenty years. 

In the history of the factory depart- 
ment there have been a number of at- 
tempts to abolish it as useless. Through- 
out the whole history of the attendance 
regulation, whether in the hands of the 
school committee or the town truant of- 
ficers, its effectiveness has been nullified 
by the influence of the employers over 
these boards and by the opposition of the 
parochial schools to interference from 
public school officials. Now, the county 
protective officers being free from the 
town influence and close to the advice 
and the autocratic power of the court, 
have been able to exert, in a limited field 
great ameliorative as well as correctional 
power. 

There now exist town officers, county 
officers and a state officer attempting to 
deal with the same problem—child labor. 
The school authorities admit that there 
is need of centralized state control of 
truancy, while the factory inspector has 
many times pleaded that a state officer 
should be appointed to supervise the at- 
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tendance work, whether he be a.member 
of the factory department or of the 
Board of Education. The position is 
still more complicated by the location 
of the office of the factory inspector at 
Biddeford, two hours from the state capi- 
tal. In the meantime the protective off- 
cers in several counties have sought to 
control the work of the lagging truant 
officers, to inspect the factories and indus- 
trial establishments and even to enforce 
the registration of juvenile employes in 
mercantile establishments. 

The salary received by these officers is 
another complication. That of the fac- 
tory inspector is so small that it is nec- 
essary for him to carry on a stone cutting 
establishment adjoining his office, which 
in the case of a dishonest official would 
provide a way for graft. The protec- 
tive officers are paid by the respective 
counties, and the truant officers, two dol- 
lars a day by the school committee. 
These are the facts of the case. 

Out of this conflict of police power must 
evolve a uniform, easily running system 
of control. The state of Maine is too 
poor at present, and it may be for some 
years to come, to stand any duplication 
‘in machinery for the enforcement of 
‘these laws, and the extent of the evils 
these agencies are organized to eradicate 
is not of enough magnitude to justify it. 
‘There is need of a central bureau of in- 
‘vestigation and record, at the state capital 
of officers of the law who will see the 
cases of violation through the court, and 
of the host of men scattered over the dif- 
ferent communities, following up the 
individual children and returning them 
to school. 

The present machinery available in the 
state, it would seem, would be sufficient 
to accomplish this end provided there 
were pressure enough brought to bear by 
the people of the state to overcome the 
personal antagonism to such a scheme 
which would result from the petty jeal- 
ousies of the individuals involved. Only 
a few changes would be necessary. The 
governor, through his power of appoint- 
ment, could see that the office of the fac- 
tory inspector is removed to Augusta, 
where his duties could be limited to the 
careful investigation of the workings of 
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the many laws now on the statute books 
which are easily covered by the act 
organizing the Bureau of Industrial and 
Labor Statistics. For such work the 
amount paid by that bureau for extra in- 
vestigation might be saved and a like 
amount made available for the securing 
of assistance in regard to enforcement. 
If this assistance, even in a very meager 
way, were paid to the county protective 
officers, it would bring them into line as 
agents of the department and secure 
their permanence in every county. If, 
furthermore, the truant officers were re- 
quired by law to report to the county 
protective officers, a system favorable to 
effective work would be inaugurated. 
The parochial schools would not be able 
to avoid the duty of reporting truancy 
to state officials, but the present law 
would still require the school committee 
to vote the salary of the truant officers, 
or show reason why before the court. 

The passage of the initiative and refer- 
endum, which comes up for vote in Sep- 
tember, will place upon the people of 
Maine and especially the grange and the 
labor unions, the responsibility of seeing 
that an effective organization of such a 
bureau be brought about. While Maine 
faces this problem in the near future, it 
will not be long before many of the 
other agricultural states, which are like 
Maine in having industries located with- 
in their limits, must face this problem. 
It will be of extreme interest to watch 
the developments in our most northern 
state. 


Four Questions and 
Juvenile Grime 


Ben B. Lindsey 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver 


A letter came to me the other day from 
a superintendent of schools in New Eng- 
land, asking the following questions: 


In your opinion, to what extent is the pub- 
lic school system responsible for juvenile 
crimes? 

To what extent are those crimes due to a 
lack of co-operation between the home and 
the school? 

To what extent is the increase of juvenile 
crime due to the secularization of schools? 

How far does immigration contribute to 
this unfortunate condition? 
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His questions and my answers may be 
suggestive to others. 

I cannot say that the public school 
system is in any particular responsible 
for juvenile crime. The public school 
system represents education, and educa- 
tion has done more to reduce crime than 
almost any other cause. Of course I 
recognize that there are some short- 
comings in the public school system. For 
instance, in my judgment, if we had 
more of that kind of training which would 
equip children for industrial efficiency 
through the more direct teaching of 
trades or the furnishing of some kind of 
a commercial training, it would make of 


the children surer bread winners, and | 


everything that increases the opportuni- 
ties to earn a livelihood, to that extent 
reduces the temptations to crime. I am 
convinced that poverty is the chief cause 
of crime in this country—that is the crime 
that is generally punished by the courts, 
for the people who get into the courts 
are usually the poor and ignorant. It is 
only occasionally that the crimes of the 
intelligent, cunning, and wealthy are pun- 
ished. 

To hold the public school responsible 
for what it fails to do and might do to 
equip morally the future citizen, would 
shoulder upon it the responsibility for 
any crime resulting from that failure. 
We can only urge upon the school the 
great importance of neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to make as perfect a citizen as “it 
is possible for it to make, within the 
reasonable scope of its purposes and func- 
tions. 

As to the second question: I would say 
always that the home is infinitely more 
responsible for juvenile crime than the 
school. It must come first in responsi- 
bility. An ideal condition in my judg- 
ment, would make the home almost en- 
tirely responsible for the moral character 
of the child; but since we are face to 
face with the fact that so many children 
are homeless, without parents at all, or 
what is equally as bad, without parents 
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who understand their responsibility and 
duties and endeavor to live up to them, it 
follows that the school must be respon- 
sible more or less for the character of 
the child. But where the parent has ut- 
terly failed it is frequently difficult for 
any school to make up the deficiency. 

I think that any failure of the home 
or the parent in this respect is a lack of 
co-operation with the school. As to the 
more direct co-operation, such as the in- 
terest of the parent in the school and 
the work of the child while in school, 
there is undoubtedly much child crime 
due to the lack of it. Habitual truancy is 
one of the chief causes of crime in child- 
hood, and this condition is frequently due 
to a lack of effort on the part of the 
home and co-operation with the school. 
In fact failure at home to stimulate the 
child in its school duties and in respect 
for the school and the authority in the 
school, is responsible often for children 
who are backward in school, and I find 
that most school children who drift into 
crime are backward, which might of 
course have been avoided had the home 
done its part throughout the school pe- 
riod of the child. 

I find the home always more to blame 
than the school. There is a disposition 
upon the part of thousands of parents in 
every city to shirk duties because of the 
idea they seem to have that it should be 
all performed by the school. Such par- 
ents are certainly dangerous citizens. 

As to the third question, it is not free 
from difficulty. I think that the educa- 
tion of a child in a school, though secu- 
larized, must nevertheless involve a cer- 
tain amount of moral training, for I feel 
certain that the great majority of Ameri- 
can public school children are honest, law- 
abiding, and developing in heart as well 
as in head. Much of this, of course, may 
come from the home, the Sunday School, 
and the church, as it ought to, but I be- 
lieve also that it is in a large measure 
supplemented in the school, whether sec- 
ularized or not. I have never taken any 
statistics on the subject, but have fre- 
quently sought to observe, with a view of 
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forming some opinion, and I believe just 
as large a proportion of boys from paro- 
chial schools get into the kind of juvenile 
troubles which we call crime as those 
from the public schools. 

I am strongly inclined, however, to be- 
lieve that more religious training, more 
real education of the human heart, is 
needed in all of our schools. I have 
come to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in our application 
or teaching of ethics in the schools, paro- 
chial or public. 

Answering the fourth question: 1 am 
not one of those who lay much stress 
upon immigration as a cause of crime 
in this country, whether adult or juvenile. 
My own investigations of police records 
(and I have investigated those of nearly 
all the large cities) have rather startled 
me by showing how few of our juvenile 
criminals are of foreign parentage. Per- 
haps more children of immigrants get 
into court; but my judgment is that this 
is largely because of poverty and ignor- 
ance. 

I am coming more and more to the 
conclusion that the causes of crime must 
be searched for among those evils that 
afflict our social, economic, industrial and 
political conditions. The prayer most re- 
peated is that one containing the suppli- 
cation, “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil”; but many of the 
conditions in this civilization of ours 
gainsay the prayer. 


The Common Sense of the 
Milk Question’ 


Reviewed by George A. Soper 

New York 

So much has been written about good 
and bad milk and so divergent have been 
the views expressed about it that it is 
difficult for a layman to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the matter. The litera- 
ture of the subject is hopelessly large. 
The fact is, there are so many aspects of 
this question and so many points of view 
from which to regard it that one is in 


1 The Common Sense of the Milk Question by John 
Spargo, New York. Pp. 351. Price $1.50. This book 
can be obtained at publishers’ price through the offices 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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danger of missing the essential principles 
in an effort to understand the details. 

The Common Sense of the Milk Ques- 
tion is a book intended to elucidate the 
main principles and at the same time 
to give a sufficient knowledge of the de- 
tails of milk supplies to enable anyone 
not acquainted with the subject to gain 
more than a tolerable familiarity with 
For those who wish to pursue the 
subject at length a convenient way is 
opened by the author through abundant 
references. 

Seldom is it the fortune of a reviewer 
to examine so readable and adequate a 
book as is this work of Spargo’s. The 
writer is avowedly not a scientist or phy- 
sician, yet every page shows unusual 
familiarity with the subject. There are 
many thoughtful suggestions contained 
in the book which, if they appear altru- 
istic to some, are nevertheless founded on 
actual practice. 

It is natural that the author should now 
and then seem a little inaccurate in deal- 
ing with so many severely technical mat- 
ters, but the errors are rare and of trifling 
importance. That the emphasis placed on 
some points should seem a trifle too 
strong can also be admitted. The dra- 
matic account of the pollution of a pint 
of milk on its way from the farm to the 
tenement and the statements of the vast 
numbers of bacteria which exist in dirty 
milk will be thought by some readers to 
be slightly overdrawn and out of propor- 
tion with what the author himself says 
of the significance of mere dirt. The 


Vital point is, of course, the chance that 


milk in becoming dirty may also become 
contaminated with disease germs. But 
these little points of criticism only serve 
to throw into stronger light the many 
sound and substantial merits of the book. 

Although the subject of the milk sup- 
plies of cities is dealt with on broad lines, 
the use of milk as a food for babies is 
the controlling theme of the book. The 
author discusses, with the aid of learned 
authorities, why and when mothers are 
unable to nurse their children,.why cows’ 
milk is employed as a substitute, how 
filthy are most city milk supplies and the 
circumstances under which milk leads to 
disease. 
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With much dramatic force the author 
shows that one-third of all babies born 
die before they reach the age of five 
years and that there are streets in all 
great cities where instead of one-third, 
at least one-half perish, during the first 
The author believes, as he stated 
in his former book, The Bitter Cry of 
the Children, that thirty per cent of the 
infantile death rate in the United States 
might be prevented and he maintains that, 
in consequence of the preventability of 
this mortality, we permit something like 
95,000 babies to die annually. “I say 
‘permit’ them to die,” he says, “to express 
more deliberately the thought that is in 
my mind that the deaths of those 95,000 
babies every year should be set down as 
due to murder permitted by society. 
Terrible as I know the figures to be, 
nothing is more certain than the fact 
that the estimate is a very modest one.” 

No one will dispute with Mr. Spargo 
the claim that impure and germ-infested 
milk is one of the chief factors in the 
causation of excessive infantile mortality 
or that a reduction in the ravages of 
preventable diseases should be one of 
the chief concerns of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their fellow crea- 
tures. We must lament with him that, 
because of apathy and ignorance, more 
is not done to prevent sickness. 

Turning now to the remedies proposed, 
Mr. Spargo describes the possibility of 
obtaining a clean milk supply and con- 
vinces his reader that a great deal can 
be done to prevent milk from becoming 
polluted and dangerous. The subjects 
of pasteurization, sterilization and modi- 
fied milk are discussed at length, and the 
merits and defects of the various systems 
and of methods used in a practical way 
to make dangerous milk safe in differ- 
ent parts of the world, are compared. 


Against proprietary babies’ foods a 
wholesome and emphatic protest is 
raised. -Mr. Spargo says: “There is 


absolutely no necessity to-day for the use 
of a single one of the infant foods which 
are so extensively advertised. They are 
practically all inferior to the best grades 
of condensed milk and equally as harm- 
ful as the worst grades.” 

The author finally suggests a definite 
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program of reform which he would have 
kept in mind by those who would help 
to solve the milk question. This pro- 
gram is explained at length; it is, in fact, 
a crystallization of much that the author 
says in his three hundred pages. The 
program includes the following subjects: 
Healthy herds, efficient inspection, in- 
sistence upon cleanness and careful 
handling of the milk, municipal farms for 
providing public institutions, infants’ 
milk depots for the sale of properly modi- 
fied and pasteurized milk for babies, edu- 
cation of mothers and of girls before 
they reach wifehood and motherhood. 
“Such are the principal features which 
must be included in our campaign for the 
reform of our public milk supply and 
saving the babies.” 

To anyone who is interested in the milk 
question, and there is scarcely anyone 
who is not in some way affected by it, 
Spargo’s book is well nigh indispensable. 


Milk Hygiene 

Reviewed by Walter E. Hruesi 
Boston 
About one-third of all babies in this 
country die before they are five years 
old (during the time when milk is their 
staple food) of diseases chiefly connected 
with the digestive tract and, to a consid- 
erable percentage, of diseases definitely 
known to be conveyed by milk. This 
frightful number has been reduced by 
two-thirds in a number of widely sepa- 
rated places after the milk supplies have 
been regulated as to hygienic conditions 
of production and distribution, a bold 
fact that should call the attention of so- 
cial workers to a recent study of the milk 
question which has been translated from 
the Danish of C, O. Jensen by Prot. 
Leonard Pearson, dean of the Veterinary 
School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia.t_ Here are presented the essentials 
of milk hygiene in the form of “a prac- 
tical treatise on dairy and milk inspec- 
tion and on the hygienic production and 
handling of milk, for students of dairy- 

ing and for sanitarians.” 


1 Essentials of Milk Hygiene, translated from the 
Danish of C. O Jensen by Prof. Leonard Pearson, 
Dean of the Veterinary School of the University of 
Pennsylvania This book can be obtained at publish- 
ers’ price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS. 
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Dr. Pearson says in the preface that a 
large number of milk inspection services 
in the United States consists of a few 
rule-of-thumb tests for gross adultera- 
tions, and that a very large proportion of 
the supply fails to meet even a moderate 
standard of cleanliness. Sanatarians 
perceive that more must be done to pro- 
tect consumers and this book is planned 
to excite the demand and to guide it. The 
waste and cost of carelessness in this 
regard are represented not merely by 
thirty-three per cent of all our babies’ 
lives, but in addition by the illnesses 
from which the survivors suffer and by 
the contagious diseases which afflict 
adults and which may have been con- 
veyed to them through milk. 

Professor Jensen delivered the sub- 
stance of this book in his lectures before 
the Veterinary and Agricultural College 
of Copenhagen. The material is clearly 
and compactly arranged under the heads: 
Milk and its Composition; Injurious 
Properties that Milk May Become Pos- 
sessed Of; Pasteurization and Steriliza- 
tion; the Use of Milk for Infants. 

The scope, it will be noted, is different 
from that of John Spargo’s new book, 
The Common Sense of the Milk Ques- 
tion, which is addressed to the general 
public and which outlines civic and sani- 
tary obligations in the matter. The Dan- 
ish author’s authoritative technical treat- 
ment is also interesting and pertinent to 
the social worker. 

Concerning milk as a source of tuber- 
culosis, Jensen differs from Koch and 
Theobald Smith who hold that “tuber- 
culosis of cattle is probably not trans- 
ferred to men.” He says that clinical 
observations seem to show that it is. He 
also discusses various epidemics and de- 
clares that typhoid fever and to a lesser 
extent diphtheria and scarlet fever are 
conveyed and spread through milk. He 
says that the possibility of so transmit- 
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ting measles, smallpox, and _ cerebro- 
spinal meningitis can scarcely be 
doubted.” 


As to the pasteurization of milk Jen- 
sen sums up the evidence for and against, 
and then concludes that “there is serious 
doubt as to whether it is advisable to. 
endeavor to obtain general pasteuriza- 
tion of market milk on account of the 
difficulties of supervision by health au- 
thorities, which even at the best can 
scarcely be effective.” Sterilization offers 
no special advantages over pasteuriza- 
tion as nearly all bacteriological exami- 
nations show that sterilized milk still 
contains spores of bacteria which remain 
latent only as long as normal proper con- 
ditions are maintained. Either process 
adds to the expense of the delivered prod- 
uct; therefore, he discourages us from 
relying for safety upon measures neutral- 
izing faulty conditions which existed at 
the time of milking. A properly organ- 
ized control and public protection will 
prevent milk possessing injurious prop- 
erties. 

The regulations for handling milk in 
different cities, bottling and labeling, 
the health of the dairy attendants, de- 
tailed and illustrated laboratory tests. of 
standards for market are considered at 
length. 

Throughout the book and in the con- 
cluding sentence the moral and economy 
of producing and handling the milk in a 
pure way and protecting the public from 
receiving any in such condition as to 
make it unsafe unless denatured, is clear- 
ly and emphatically stated. Anything 
short of the hygienic government of this 
most important element of the public 
food supply is not only inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, but spells a savage and 
intolerable expense in the rate’ of death 
from preventable causes. 


2 Page 142. 


Some Hot Weather Suggestions 


The Hess MilK Refriger- 


ator 


At this season of the year, one of the 
most urgent municipal problems is that 
of combating the infant mortality in the 
large cities. The causes of the high 
death rate are many, but all are agreed 
that the one pre-eminent factor is con- 
taminated milk. As long as we feed the 
babies on milk that is swarming with 
bacteria, we cannot hope to escape the 
annual ravage of summer complaint. 
Municipalities have been active in bet- 
tering the milk supply, and none more so 
than New York. The cow, the barn, 
the farmer, the dairyman, and the re- 
tailer have been subjected to searching 
inspection. The result has been a cleaner 
milk. However, those of us who visit 
the tenements, and know the domestic 
conditions of the poor, realize that the 
very best of milk will become a danger- 
ous food in these surroundings. Milk 
must be kept cold if we will prevent its 
bacteria from multiplying at an alarming 


rate. Inthe homes of the poor there 
may be no ice with which to keep the 
milk for the baby; however, most 


mothers buy five or ten cents worth of 
ice every morning. This ice is placed in 
a refrigerator of varying efficiency, hav- 
ing a temperature frequently not lower 
than 50-60 degrees. Here the small 
block of ice steadily melts, and has van- 
ished by morning. What is there then 
to protect the milk for baby’s early morn- 
ing bottle? 

In order to fulfill the need of an inex- 
pensive and serviceable ice-box, Dr. Al- 
fred F. Hess, of the Research Labora- 
tory of the New York Board of Health, 
has devised a simple milk refrigerator 
which can be constructed at small ex- 
pense by any intelligent person. It is 
made as follows: 

Obtain a box from the grocer; any 
wooden box a foot in depth will answer 
the purpose. Euy a tin pail with a cover, 
one deep enough to hold a quart bottle 
of milk and a slightly larger pail without 
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a cover. Place one inside the other, and 
stand them in the center of the box. 
Now pack saw-dust or excelsior beneath 
and all about them to keep the heat from 
getting in; complete the refrigerator by 
nailing about fifty layers of newspaper 
to the under surface of the box-cover. 

The refrigerator is now ready for use. 
In the morning as soon as the milk is 
received, it should be placed in the pail 
and five cents’ worth of ice should be 
cracked and placed about ‘the milk 
bottle. The cover should be replaced on 
the can and the lid on the wooden box. 
Every morning the melted ice should be 
poured off. 

Some simple modifications of this re- 
frigerator may be employed. The outer 
tin pail serves the function merely of 
keeping the saw-dust in place, so that 
when the milk pail is removed, the saw- 
dust cannot fall in from the sides. In- 
stead of an outer tin pail, a cylinder of 
galvanized iron may be made, to act as 
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a protecting jacket. In the photograph 
of the milk refrigerator which is here 
reproduced, a jacket of this kind was em- 
ployed; it was nine inches in height and 
cost fifteen cents. Again, a wire bottle 
holder containing individual feeding 
bottles may be used instead of a _ one- 
quart bottle; this however increases the 
cost of the apparatus and is not essen- 
tial. 

Milk refrigerators of this pattern one 
and one-half feet square by fourteen 
inches deep, have been distributed 
through the Board of Health to chil- 
dren’s dispensaries, dairy kitchens, 
nurses settlements and kindred organiza- 
tions in New York city, with the follow- 
ing instructions: 


Dear Doctor: 


We are sending you, and some others ac- 
tively interested in the care of infants, a 
milk refrigerator. This box is simple in 
construction and designed to keep milk for 
infants, in the tenement houses, at a cool 
temperature. This box is not to be given 
away to mothers, but to be demonstrated to 
them, in order that they may have a similar 
one made for use in their homes. 

Its cost is small. A box about this size 
may be obtained perhaps free at the grocer. 
Instead of saw-dust, excelsior may be used. 
In place of the wooden cover, carpet or news- 
papers may be used. The tin can may be 
purchased from the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, 374 Broadway, or other 
dealer. The cost will be reduced if the wire 
bottle holder and small bottles are dispensed 
with, and the milk kept in a quart bottle as 
is the common practice among the poor. If 
a little washing soda or similar substance 
is each time put into the can it will prevent 
rusting to a very great extent. 

For its use about six pounds of ice or less 
than five cents’ worth is needed. If the ice 
is finely cracked and put into the can and 
then the milk bottles placed upon it, it will 
keep the milk for twenty-four hours at a 
temperature of about 40° F., at which bac- 
teria multiply but little. We have tested 
this apparatus thoroughly in the laboratory 
and believe that its general use would pre- 
vent much of the present deterioration of 
the milk, and thus to a great extent diminish 
the number of cases of summer complaint 
among the infants of the poor. 

We hope that you will show this ice box 
to the mothers, who come to you for assist- 
ance, and encourage them to make use of 
one this summer. Please let us know where 
to address the box if one is desired. 


There is no doubt that this undertak- 
ing is a step in the right direction. The 
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question is, however, can a sufficient 
number of mothers be prevailed upon to 
use these refrigerators? Mothers are 


anxious to do all in their power to protect 


their babies, and many no doubt, urged 
by a physician or charity worker will 
have sufficient initiative to construct an 
ice box after a model which is demon- 
strated. However, to seriously affect the 
morbidity or mortality of summer diar- 
rhoea these refrigerators would have to 
be used by the thousands. This we be- 
lieve will hardly come to pass if they are 
introduced solely by the demonstration 
method. To bring them into general 
use, they would have to be distributed 
by some municipal or private organiza- 
tion. Under these circumstances a nom- 
inal sum, sufficient to assure against 1m- 
nosition, could be demanded for each 
box. 

If this is beyond the province of the 
municipality, it certainly furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity for private philan- 
thropy to enter the breach and protect 
the infants of the poor from the yearly 
epidemic which threatens their existence. 


The Roofs of New York . 


Frederick D. Greene 


Assistant General Agent N. Y. Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 


One of the most remarkable and pa- 
thetic aspects of hot weather suffering 
is the failure of people to use means 
readily at hand for making themselves 
comfortable. What, for instance, is 
more easy than for a gentleman to 
leave off his coat. It costs no time or 
money, and would often bring imme- 
diate relief. And yet in offices, on the 
street, on trains, everywhere, multi- 
tudes of men apparently sane, can be 
seen sweltering in hot coats, with the 
mercury at ninety on a humid day. 
Moreover, these men are often accom- 
panied by ladies whose dress is an 
ideal combination. of coolness and 
good taste. Surely they cannot be 
held responsible for the cruelly sense- 
less overdressing of their men friends. 


“a Nie 
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ROOF CAMPING IN NEW YORK CITY 


Cannot the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals take some action, 
and if necessary have its legal powers 
enlarged to meet so serious a situation? 

Just as, for many, the discomfort of 
the day might be greatly reduced by 
more reasonable dress, so it is possible 
to exchange a close, hot, debilitating 
night for one that is cool, quiet, and 
refreshing by simply sleeping on _ the 
roof. In New York, as well as in 
many other cities, there are whole 
square miles of flat roofs without a 
single occupant, while beneath them 
human beings are packed more densely 
than anywhere else on earth. Many of 
these cities are centuries behind cer- 
tain “barbarous” lands where the pop- 
ulation is wise enough to take to the 
roof en masse in hot weather. 

The fact that New York roofs would 
not accommodate all who have been 
allowed by social negligence to herd 
under them to a degree that no intelli- 
gent breeder of hens or cattle would 
permit, is no reason why we should not 
at once turn to the roofs for the relief 
from night discomfort. and congestion 
that they can afford to large numbers. 
That this distress is real among the 
well-to-do as well as among the poor 
is shown by the following item from 
the New York Suwn of recent date: 


“The odd sight was seen last night of 


sleepers in pajamas lying on the lawns 
in Central park by the hundreds and 
no policeman to say them nay. Some 


.of the pajama-clad army made for the 


park in cabs and coaches carrying pil- 
lows with them. Recreation piers were 
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studded with human beings as 
a cushion is studded with pins.” 

Let us glance for a moment 
at the city’s roof resources. On 
a very conservative estimate 
one-tenth of the population, 
about 300,000 people, could find 
sleeping accommodations on 
New York city roofs, for ten 
weeks of the summer, not to say 
longer. That would amount to 
one week each for three million 
people, practically every man, 
woman and child if the privi- 
lege was equally distributed. 
Compared with such a boon all 
the fresh-air outings provided 
by philanthropy are a drop in the bucket. 
It would amount to 500 times as many 
cool, refreshing nights as are provided 
by the activities of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. 

It surely is needless in these days to 
argue about the benefit that would re- 
sult by exchanging the hot, foul, dust 
and germ laden air of the tenements for 
a cool, clean, quiet roof where even the 
noises of the street are hushed and 
where the sunsets and the stars can 
work their soothing influences. “Take 
up your bed and walk to the roof” is all 
the medical advice needed to check the 
decline and breakdown of many a pale, 
listless city dweller. 

The malnutrition of many _ school 
children is indisputable, but it is gen- 
erally due not to lack of food, but to 
lack of a normal appetite and a sound 
digestion, both of which have been im- 
paired by sleep that is sufficient neither 
in amount nor quality. 

Of course there are difficulties to be 
surmounted under present conditions 
by those who would sleep on the roof. 
In many houses and even tenements 
the only access is up a ladder and 
through a scuttle two feet square. A 
parapet to prevent people from walk- 
ing or rolling off is generally lacking. 
Points of attachment for supporting an 
awning or tent in case of rain are hard 
to find. The question of privacy and of 
safety from thieves must be considered. 
3ut all these difficulties can and must 
be overcome in order that this great 
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boon—God’s fresh air that blows over 
the city as well as over the country— 
may be enjoyed to the full. 

A readily accessible roof that can 
stand wear and which is protected by a 
wall or iron fence should be required 
by law as a sine qua non of every tene- 
ment and apartment house. This would 
put a safe, clean breathing spot within 
the reach of every mother, “little 
mother” and babe, without the crossing 
Ofed, street: 

The roofs of the cities are undiscov- 
ered countries. In spite of. incred- 
ulous smiles and friendly warnings the 
writer has been forming a _ delightful 
acquaintance with this country for 
some weeks. By a little diplomacy he 
secured a permit to enter it. At a cost 
so trifling that he is ashamed to tell it, 
he put together a shack ten feet by 
eleven, made out of rough second-hand 
scantling and second-hand canvas. 
Within, is a cot for himself and one for 
his chum, a sixteen-year-old-boy, whose 
dreary summer in the city has been 
turned into a picnic “on the mountain.” 
A dry goods box with the front 
knocked out, serves as_ table 
and dresser, and conceals the 
steamer trunk which holds all 
their belongings. They make no 
use of the building except the 
bathroom. The roof is of brick 
and they have not driven a nail 
anywhere into the building. The 
shack, which was put together 
in a few hours, is kept in place 
by the weight of the frame 
which is also wedged) against 
the surrounding parapet and 
tied to the fire escape. It is 
protected on the east from the 
wind and from the morning sun 


by a large water tank. They 
have passed through fierce 


winds, thunder, and rain with- 
out the least discomfort or fear. 
Whatever the weather, at least 
two sides of the shack have been 
kept open all the time. They 
are not discovered by flies or 
mosquitoes, and sleep as late as 
business will permit. 

From their nine-story perch 
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on Fifty-sixth street a daily scanning of 
the horizon as far as Forty-second street, 
and from Broadway to the Hudson, 
has failed to reveal any roof dwellers. 
beside themselves. The nearest excep- 
tion, and that a brilliant one, is fur- 
nished by the roof garden of the 
Hotel Astor, but that is abandoned just 
at the time when it is most quiet and 
refreshing. Here and there at long in- 
tervals signs of wash-day activities can 
be seen. On two or three evenings 
when people were dropping on the hot 
asphalt pavements, a few families sat 
on the roof for an hour. The roof 
dwellers have also reason to record at 
least one case of courting on the roof. 


As a further hot weather suggestion 
the writer would call attention to a 
home-made sanitary crib, designed or- 
iginally for his own family. It is on the 
principle of open plumbing. The usual 
mattress, a hot and unwholesome thing, 
is dispensed with and the ordinary cot 
frame is fitted up as follows: 

Eight-inch boards an inch thick and 
thirty inches long are fitted at the head 
and fot of the crib. A strip of canvas 


A SANITARY COT AT JUNIOR SEA BREEZE. 


August. 15, 


1908 


with a three-inch hem on each side 
takes the place of a mattress and_ is 
held in position by two poles or broom- 
sticks which run through the hemmed 
edges and into holes bored at the upper 
corners of the head and foot boards, 
thus locking them into a solid frame. 
Over the canvas may be placed a rub- 
ber sheet, quilted pad and an ordinary 
sheet, and the bed is ready. The air 
in circulating beneath the canvas 
makes it cooler than the usual mattress, 
and if soiled the canvas can be slipped 
off, washed and replaced with the 
greatest ease. 


The Trend of Things 
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The use of this cot was suggested to 
the staff in charge of Junior Sea 
Breeze, the summer camp for sick 
babies at 64th street and East river, 
maintained by the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. 
After a test it was adopted for all the 
sixty-five cots.and it has met with en- 
thusiastic approval. With slight mod- 
ification this crib can be used for camp- 
ing out. Grocery boxes or ordinary 
carpenters’ horses can provide  sup- 
ports for the poles without the use of 
a crib frame, and the cost is a very in- 
significant item. 


- The Trend of Things 


Probably Cincinnati is not any worse off 
than a great many other cities in regard to 
billboard advertising, but judging from a 
page of photographs by J. Horace MacFar- 
land in Collier’s Weekly for August 8, the 
reader surmises that Cincinnati is perhaps 
a bit more unsightly than the average large 
city when it comes to billboards. The city 
has projected an admirable park playground 
and parkway system, however, and the Mu- 
nicipal Art Committee of the Businessmen’s 
Club has asked all who have any civic pride 
to abandon billboard advertising. Twenty- 
five per cent of the billboards were vacant 
in early March of this year and “the 
general out-of-town advertisers may soon 
realize that making a city hideous is not 
the best way of attracting the favorable at- 
tention of its buyers.” 


* *x * 


Charles Stelzle of the Presbyterian Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor, believes that the 
question of the church and the workingman 
is no longer a problem, but an opportunity. 
Writing in The Outlook of August 8 of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly held in Kan- 
sas City and the Church and Labor Mass 
Meeting in connection with the assembly, 
Mr. Stelzle says that as a result the depart- 
ment has received invitations for similar 
meetings from trade unionist leaders in 
every part of the United States. The ex- 
penses are to be borne by the workingmen 
themselves and the topics to be discussed 
to be selected by the speakers. ‘In over 
one hundred cities in the United States the 
ministers’ associations and the central labor 
unions are exchanging fraternal delegates.” 

Mr. Stelzle states that at a recent confer- 
ence of ministers discussing the question of 
attracting workingmen to the church, sev- 
eral of the ministers declared that the num- 
ber of workingmen in their congregations 
had grown from about ten per cent to forty 
and sixty per cent. These are a few of the 
facts which Mr. Stelzle believes go to show 


that labor is not drifting away from the 
church, but on the other hand is co-operating 
with it. 

* * * 

The first number of the second year of 
The Outlook for the Blind, published by the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests of the Blind, a quarterly record of 
the progress and welfare of the sightless, 
has appeared. The magazine is gotten out 
in an attractive form and should be read by 
everyone interested in work for the blind. 
In the current issue are articles on broom- 
making, hand-weaving, hat frame making, 
work among the seeing, employment bureau, 
nurseries for blind babies, homes for blind 
women, summer schools for blind men, New 
York’s provision for the higher education of 
the blind, education of the blind in the Chi- 
cago public schools, and blind men self-im- 
provement club. 

* * * 


“Do Reformatories Reform?” is the ques- 
tion that Harry Hall asks in The Outlook 
for August 8. Mr. Hall believes that the 
average reformatory is not performing its 
supposed mission by any means and that 
suitable training schools should be _ pro- 
vided for the delinquent child, where his 
case may. be taken up and treated individu- 
ally. He states that according to the pres- 
ent system the result of putting a first of- 
fender in with hundreds of others perhaps 
more hardened, is pretty sure to be criminal. 
“These juvenile delinquents are the source 
of that never ending stream that daily 
passes through our criminal courts, filling 
to overflowing the reformatories, jails and 
penitentiaries from whence it issues, only 
to be caught in the hopeless maelstrom and 
carried around and around into circles of 
freedom, crime, court and prison—freedom, 
crime, court and prison.” 

Such efforts as the Berkshire Industrial 
Farm, of which Mr. Hall is treasurer, the 
George Junior Republic, the Good Will Farm 
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in Maine, and the Allendale Farm near Chi- 
cago, are, the author thinks, examples of 
what can be accomplished by intelligent 
treatment. They point the way, he believes, 
to the rational solution of the problem. “A 
general application of their methods of deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquents would in a 
generation materially reduce the criminal 
crop, save millions of dollars now spent in 
detecting and punishing crime, and embark 
upon careers of self-respect and usefulness 
thousands who are otherwise doomed to ca- 
reers of crime and hopelessness.” 


* * ® 


The harrassed leader of an English- 
speaking mothers’ club would find much 
useful material in Ernest Hamilton Abbott’s 
little book, On the Training of Parents,* be- 
cause of the universality of its illustrations, 


1 On the Training of Parents, by Ernest Hamilton 
Abbott. Price $1.00 net. This book may be obtained 
at publisher’s price through the offices of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 
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the simplicity of its language and the home- 
liness of its application. 


In kindly manner the point is made clear 


that in bringing up children the 
training of the parent is. really the 
important issue, that after all the 


children will be largely what their environ- 
ment makes them and that to train this 
environment seems to the author the es- 
sential thing. The Training of Parents 
presents a new point of view to most per- 
sons interested in child study. It is some- 
what vague in its conclusions and in its 
last issue amounts to pleasant chatter about 
children with good illustrations of situa- 
tions that arise in every family of little 
people. He makes a strong plea for the use 
of the imagination on the part of the adult 
and his chapter on religion would be more 
valuable if a little more definite. But the 
book enters a field where it is wanted and 


‘even one suggestion is worth while in a 


search for guidance. 
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PLEA FOR RECEIVING HOMES 


To THE EDITOR: 

Mene Mene tekel upharsin is being in- 
scribed over the orphan asylums and chil- 
dren’s homes throughout the land. But the 
question of what is the best method of trans- 
ferring the children to family homes is still 
- open for discussion. When the Children’s 
Home Society was in process of organization 
the state superintendents held to the theory 
that institutions were unnecessary, that the 
children could be cared for much easier and 
cheaper by having them boarded in family 
homes until permanent homes were found 
for them. This position was taken largely as 
a protest against orphanages and with a de- 
sire to demonstrate that they were not nec- 
essary. In the process of the evolution of 
the society nearly all the superintendents 
save two or three have found that temporary 
receiving homes are a necessity just as a 
depot is a necessary adjunct to a railroad. 
Kansas and Nebraska have adhered for 
over fifteen years to their first love. Out- 
side of our federation I believe Massachu- 
setts has adopted the boarding out method 
for the temporary care of children, in pref- 
erence to the receiving home. 

Boarding children has its advantages, es- 
pecially in the older states where there is 
a large surplus of children and the field 
has not been cultivated thoroughly for 
homes, but in my judgment it is not the 
best way to permanently furnish temporary 
care for children as they come to the child 
placing societies, for the following reasons: 
If a child is placed for a time in a private 
family as a boarder, it soon becomes attach- 
ed to the family, and when it is transferred 
its little heart bleeds and injury has been 
done the child. But the reader may want 
to ask, would not the same thing take place 
if it were placed in a receiving home? This 


is true to some extent but the fact that 
there is constant commotion and discussion 
carried on among the children as to when 
one or another is going to a home, makes 
them acquiesce in the change without pro- 
test. As Indian corn has two kinds of 
roots, one to draw nourishment from the 
earth and the other from the sun, so there 
are various kinds of love tendrils in the 
human heart. 

Another great objection is that the board- 
ed-out child does not come into every-day 
touch with the society and is led to feel 
that a blind, unseen force is guiding its 
destiny about which it has nothing to say. 
To be effective in directing the life of a 
child, the society must anchor it with chains 
of love. 

We hear much said nowadays about 
the importance of careful inspection of 
the homes of applicants for children, and 
it is a necessity in doing faithful work, but 
a thorough familiarity with the child and 
its disposition are of equal importance. I 
contend that no one can do the best work 
in child placing who does not come in al- 
most daily touch with the child and this 
cannot be done if children are boarded out, 
one or two in a place. No phase of the 
work needs more careful and prayerful study 
than that of the disposition and condition 
of the children, without a knowledge of 
which it is like putting your hand in a lot- 
tery bag and expecting to draw a prize. 

Of course there are children who should 
be quarantined from contact with others as 
if they had physical contagious disease, but 
I am considering the proposition in its gen- 
eral aspect. For these and other reasons 
which the lack of space prevents my dwelling 
upon, I believe the temporary receiving 
home is better than boarding out. 

W. B. SHERRARD. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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CO-OPERATION IN NEW ROCHELLE 


To THE EpiTor: 

In your issue of July 11 the letter from 
L. S. Johnson of New Britain describing a 
happy condition for organized charity work 
in that city, also referring to the work in 
Portland, Me., asks if such co-operation pre- 
vails to any extent. 

Permit me to state that in New Rochelle 
our Organized Charities Society is quite 
proud of the position it now occupies after 
an existence of say ten years. It has stead- 
ily grown into the position of adviser in all 
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dispensing of charity by our city charity 
commissioner. In fact that official is a lead- 
ing member of our society and makes the 
records of our office his guide in all his work. 

While use is made of our experience by 
churches and by charitable organizations, 
improvement might be made in that direc- 
tion. I hope our experience obtains in many 
places, if so should like to hear of it, how 
many places enjoy such political co-opera- 
tion. 

R. P. CARPENTER. 
New Rochelle. 


Jottings 


New York’s Hospital Commission. — The 
Commission on Hospitals which was appoint- 
ed by Mayor McClellan of New York on 
January 31, 1906, with Edward M. Grout 
as chairman and William R. Stewart as sec- 
retary, has just rendered its final report to 
the mayor on the problems involved in the 
methods of administering the public hospit- 
als of the city. The commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of proposing such 
remedies as might be necessary to correct 
the defects of such methods and to provide 
a comprehensive plan for the organization, 
extension and administration of such hos- 
pitals. The work of the committee has been 
done mainly through an executive committee 
of ten which during the last year has held 
over twenty bi-weekly meetings. In March, 
1907, Orlando F. Lewis was appointed 
assistant secretary of the commission and 
Raymond F. Almirall was made consulting 
architect. The members of the commission 
are: Edward M. Grout, chairman; Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Bagg, Dr. Simon Baruch, : Nathan 
Bijur, Dr. John W. Brannan, Edmond J. 
Butler, Dr. Walter Bensel, Dr. Charles H. 
Chetwood, Dr. Floyd M. Crandall, Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, Martin Erdmann, 
Charles V. Fornes, Robert W. Hebbard, Cle- 
ment March, Thomas M. Mulry, Eugene A. 
Philbin, Howard Townsend, Gaylord S. 
White, William G. Willcox, William R. Stew- 
art, secretary, Orlando F. Lewis, assistant 
secretary; Raymond F. Almirall, consulting 
architect. A review of the report will ap- 
pear in an early issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
CoMMONS. 


A Unique Settlement Service, Chicago.— 
A unique settlement service of very real 
and far-reaching value is being rendered this 
summer by the Frederick Douglass Center, 
which is located among the congested negro 
population of the South Side, Chicago. Dur- 
ing the summer months hundreds of well to 
do colored people of the South come to Chi- 
cago for various purposes. The city is a 
sort of summer resort for them. The large 
and cool assembly room of the center with 
its attractive reading room supplied with 
current publications and a well selected li- 


brary are free to all and open day and night 
without cost or formality to all those who 
would take advantage of its open hospital- 


‘ity. The most interesting feature of these 


gatherings of strangers at the center are 
the meetings of the teachers and students 
who come to Chicago in large numbers 
every Summer to take summer courses at 
the Chicago University and _ professional 
schools. They have taken the form of in- 
formal discussions of the work in which 
they are mostly interested interspersed with 
music and refreshments. 


School of Trades in Portland.—In Port- 
land, Oregon, the Board of Education an- 
nounces that at the beginning of the school 
year in September there will be established 
under the direction of the board, the Port- 
land School of Trades. The object of this 
school will be to furnish instruction to the 
boys of Portland in some trade that they 
may be better fitted for their life work. Op- 
portunity will be given for instruction in 
the following trades: Carpentry, cabinet 
making, pattern making, moulding, electri- 
cal construction, machine shop practice, me- 
chanical and architectural drafting and 
plumbing. Such academic branches ag En- 
glish, mathematics, applied physics and elec- 
tricity, and industrial chemistry will be in- 
cluded in the course. Special attention will 
be given to these subjects as they relate to 
or have bearing on the trade work. The 
course will be three years. The equipment 
will cost nearly $20,000. 


American Hospital Association.—It is an- 
nounced that among the 400 members of 
the American Hospital Association, over 100 
new hospitals are represented in this year’s 
membership. The Tenth Annual Conference 
will be held in Toronto, September 22-25. 


International Congress of Social Insur- 
ance.—The eighth International Congress on 
Workingmen’s Insurance will be held in 
Rome, Italy, October 12 to 16. The changes 
in legislation and organization since the 
congress in Vienna, in 1905, will be treated 
in printed reports from specialists in each 
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country. The special topics for discussion 
this year will be: Medical service in indus- 
trial insurance; the foundation of a school 
of social medicine; training of agents; sick- 
ness and invalidism in relation to prevention 
and insurance; trade diseases; maternity in- 
surance funds; insurance of widows and 
orphans; unemployment insurance. Com- 
munications on subjects related to these 
topics may be sent to the committees for 
consideration; if found valuable they will be 
presented to the congress. Any person who 
contributes ten lire is entitled to attend the 
meetings and have a copy of all the memoirs 
and reports published. The money may be 
sent to the organizing committee of the 
eighth International Congress of Social In- 
surances, Rome, via Minghetti, 17, at the 
Cassa Nazionale di Presidenza. Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, Dr. W. H. Tolman and others are 
expected to be present from the United 
States. 


Emma Farm Association, Pittsburgh.— 
To give outings and vacations during the 
summer to mothers and children, the Emma 
Farm Association has been organized in 
Pittsburgh. Forty acres near Harmarsville 
have been presented by Isaac, Henry and 
Morris Kaufman, and suitable buildings are 
being erected so that the work may begin 
this summer. They will be used by the 
Columbian Council Settlement. 


Federation of Galician and Bucovinian 
Jews.—Having a membership principally in 
New York and nearby New Jersey towns and 
cities, the Federation of Galician and Bu- 
covinian Jews has held its fifth annual con- 
vention. There are 275 branches, some of 
which are social clubs, while others are 
affiliated with religious organizations. About 
$30,000 was contributed for the work of the 
society in the past year, and in September 
the Federation will open a free hospital in 
Second street near Avenue A. FHach year 
for the past three years between 15,000 and 
20,000 immigrants have been aided in se- 
curing work. It is proposed to extend the 
scope of the organization by establishing 
branches throughout the country. There 
are no paid officials except the financial sec- 
retary. The new hospital will be non-sec- 
tarian, and thirty-six men have assumed re- 
sponsibility for its financial efficiency for 
five years. 


Mount Sinai Hospital Hatends Dispensary 
Hours.—Because of the overcrowding in the 
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afternoon hours, Mount Sinai Hospital Dis- 
pensary, New York, will now be open both 
mornings and afternoons. In 1907 more 
than 177,000 consultations were held in this 
dispensary. The staff of 106 physicians on 
duty in the afternoon will now be supple- 
mented by a staff of forty physicians dis- 
tributed in twenty departments. It is.esti- 
mated that the attendance this year will 
reach 300,000. 


Martha House, Cleveland, Has a New Su- 
perintendent.—Martha House, a home for 
Jewish working girls in Cleveland, has 
changed superintendents. Mrs. Henry 
Woolf has resigned, and in her place Miss 
Goldberg of Chicago, a student at the North- 
western University, has been appointed. 


The Industrial Schools of Germany to be 
Studied—The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education has sent 
its secretary, Dr. James P. Haney, as a dele- 
gate to the Third International Congress for 
the Development of Drawing and Art Teach- 
ing, which met in London, August 3 to 8. 
In addition, Dr. Haney, who is Director of 
Art and Manual Training for the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx of New York 
city, will investigate the industrial schools 
of Germany. These schools are noted for 
their advanced and practical methods. 


Juvenile Aid Society of Philadelphia’s 
Work.—Only seven per cent of the children 
arrested this year in Philadelphia were 
Jewish; and of those held for the Juvenile 
Court, only nine and one-third per cent 
were Jewish, which show a decrease from 
last year’s figures. The Juvenile Aid Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. B. L. Selig is chair- 
man, is organized to conduct the probation 
work for these Jewish children. The com- 
mittee has one hundred and thirty-three 
cases under observation. It has laid great 
stress on placing out under supervision in 
private homes and has thirty-one children 
cared for in this manner. In this part of 
the work it has the co-operation of the 
Children’s Aid Society. The committee re- 
ceives monthly reports from the schools in 
which it has placed children, and through 
the generosity of Maurice Fels maintains a 
manual training class during the summer 
months with an attendance of about twenty- 
five boys. Savings accounts amounting to 
$841.32 are maintained for some of the pro- 
bationers. The highest individual deposit 
is $172 and the smallest seven cents. 
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By the Editor 


THE PRESIDENT’S AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Some good natured banter, some cheap and stupid ridicule and a large amount 
of appreciative and discriminating approval have greeted the appointment of 
the President’s Commission to investigate the social economy of rural communities. 
For our own part we know of scarcely any subject more deserving of serious 
and thoroughgoing inquiry. The appointment of the President’s Commission is 
not an impulsive or isolated act but is the logical culmination of careful consid- 
eration given to the subject for a long time and consultation with men who have 
given years of disinterested service toward the solution of the problems with 
which the commission is now formally to deal. 

The great needs of rural communities may be stated under three main heads: 
The need for improvement in the technical processes of agriculture; the need 
for better business organization, especially in the marketing of crops, but also 
in the purchase of implements and the co-operative use of machinery on the 
smaller farms; and social amusements. 

The Department of Agriculture, the state agricultural colleges, the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the farmers’ institutes, and farm journals are contrib- 
uting toward the supply of the first of these needs. It must be confessed that 
in spite of local and occasional progress and in spite of the large crops made pos- 
sible by exceptionally favorable conditions, we have little of which to boast on 
the whole in the manner in which as a nation we are making use of our agri- 
cultural resources. The farm lands of America might readily produce vastly 
better crops if the brains which have been devoted to, let us say, the steel indus- 
tries or the textile industries, or even to railway management and department 
stores, had been applied to the problems of selecting and cultivating crops. 

The silly and sentimental tributes which it has been the fashion to pay to 
farmers as a class regardless of their actual achievements or failures long since 
ceased to satisfy any self-respecting farmer. Discriminating praise based upon 
actual success in developing the properties of the land or improving a breed of 
stock has its value and we would by no means deny that there are many farmers 
who deserve it. 

In the marketing of crops farmers as a whole have also fallen behind manu- 
facturers, although the daily newspaper which now penetrates everywhere has 
ransomed a very large number from the uncertain and abitrary conditions under 
which their crops and stock were formerly sold. Dairymen and fruitgrowers 
are still too often at the mercy of buyers merely from a lack of business organi- 
zation which depends upon the growth of the co-operative spirit. Although 
these technical and economic problems deserve a certain amount of attention, we 
believe that they are to a large extent working themselves out, not as rapidly 
as one might desire, but still in such a way as to insure that eventually a given 
amount of labor and money will yield on the average far better returns than in 
the past. We hope that the President’s Commission, while recognizing these 
problems and devising perhaps some ways of improving the co-operation by 
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technical and educational agencies now at work, or likely to be established, will 
nevertheless give special attention to the social problem. 

We believe the real difficulty to be the tendency toward a diminished popu- 
lation due to a marked decrease in the size of native families. One school dis- 
trict in rural New York which twenty years ago had forty children and a pros- 
perous district school, counts to-day only five children of school age all of whom 
are very properly sent to the village school, while the district maintaining its 
organization finds the allowance from the state treasury more than enough to 
pay for the full expense of their tuition. This is typical of a tendency which 
would have attracted far more attention if it had not been to some extent con- 
cealed in statistics of population by the larger families of foreign parentage. In 
many parts of the country the high price of farm land steadily drives the larger 
families to the towns and keeps on the farm the family with one or two children. 
Relatively fewer people are needed to do the farm work that requires to be done 
and in really productive regions land is so expensive that the boy who was form- 
erly able to earn a farm, beginning as a renter, is unable to make any such 
arrangement except under exceptional circumstances. The very prosperity of 
the farmer operates indirectly to reduce the number of growing children in a 
farming community. Many country school districts that could support a flour- 
ishing baseball nine less than a generation ago can scarcely contribute a fielder 
under present conditions. The problem therefore is precisely the opposite to 
that which confronts the social worker in the congested quarters of the city. 
There are children on the farms, but they are so few in number and so far apart 
that organization of their play and recreation is essential. On Mott street in 
New York a single block may crowd to its utmost capacity the palatial court of 
the public school building with children ready for marching, dancing, or such 
games as can be organized with a compact mass of children. One hundred and 
fifty miles away if growing children are to be kept on the farm there must be 
established a miniature Coney Island or an Atlantic City board walk to which 
people will come because others are there and because there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the fun and fellowship which are there becoming so rare. Watch the 
tens of thousands who ceaselessly parade the five miles of Atlantic City’s board 
walk. Notice that they are not watching the sea, not to any extent patronizing 
the booths or making use of the amusement devices. Some of them, of course, 
are doing these things,—there is some drinking in the saloons and some 
bathing in the sea, but the great majority are merely moving in the crowd and 
enjoying it. They are not even using the whole of the five miles but are mainly 
packing themselves, the more closely the better, into the central mile. There is 
good air, there is exercise, but above all there is society; and if the gentlemen 
who constitute the President’s Commission will stand in the midst of this pro- 
cession for a few hours, or let themselves be carried in its movement and share 
its spirit they will understand better than any one can tell them what 
it is that rural communities need. In scores of communities a railroad corpo- 
ration has to some extent met this need and has shown that on a small scale 
Coney Island or Atlantic City may be reproduced without the sea, or indeed with- 
out any other original natural attraction. That the telephone has helped to 
make the farmer satisfied has become a commonplace, but this form of amuse- 
ment is monopolized largely by the adults. Let the exiled Carnegies who 
wish to benefit their native Dunfermlines—and American cities and towns are 
full of prosperous business men who must have such sentimental attachment 
for their birthplaces—provide some scheme for rational recreation and center 
of social attraction for the young people and they will do more than can be done 
in any other single way to remedy the adverse conditions which the President’s 
Commission is to investigate. If only in the interests of the checking of over- 
population in the cities it is to be hoped that success will crown their efforts. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A NEW SCHOOL 
OF ‘COMMERCE 


In response to the demand for com- 
mercial education of a distinctly univer- 
sity grade Northwestern University open- 
ed its School of Commerce, August 5, 
in the central business district of Chi- 
cago. Its announcement affirms the dearth 
of men properly qualified for the more 
responsible positions to be a striking 
feature of modern business life. It also 
claims that now, as never before, the 
highest efficiency involves ability to see 
business problems in all their relations, 
and that men who have not been trained 
to take a broad view of business activi- 
ties can no longer hope to rise to posi- 
tions of command and influence. The 
school aims to meet the needs of Chicago 
and the central west on a scale and stand- 
ard equal to the New York University 
School of Finance and Accounts and 
the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Accounts and Finance. It has been es- 
tablished through the co-operation of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and in- 
dividual business men who formed a 
Board of Guarantors to underwrite the 
enterprise. 

Supplementing the specific technica 
courses and yet considered as funda- 
mental as they, more general courses are 
offered in practical economics, dealing 
with economic principles underlying bus- 
iness activity; in industrial organization 
and management, treating not only strict- 
ly commercial and business detail but the 
policy of management toward laborers, 
including the open or closed shop; and 
the general political and industrial condi- 
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tions under which modern business is 
transacted It is certainly refreshing to 
find included in the technical training of 
business men, undertaken by a university, 
the announcement of adequate instruction 
on Labor Problems in Different Parts of 
the World, The Development of Trade 
Unions, Present Status of Unionism, In- 
fluence of Unions in Business Organiza- 
tions, Different Policies Toward Unions. 
It is equally impressive to find the treat- 
ment on a broad academic basis of such 
vital relations as those which practically 
exist between a business and the city, 
the state and the nation; between a man’s 
business and his citizenship; between the 
business and civic functions of commer- 
cial bodies; between government regula- 
tion of business and the business inter- 
ests regulated; between public-service in- 
dustries and the conditions of the towns 
and cities in which they are located. 

Some courses will be given four even- 
ings each week to appeal to young men 
of high school, or equivalent training, 
who only have evening time at command. 
The day work will be continued in the 
regular courses at the university, the last 
year of which may be taken in Chicago, 
however, by those preparing for a busi- 
ness career, where they will be in close 
contact with commercial activities of the 
city and can study typical, up-to-date 
concerns in various lines of business. The 
high standards, practical methods and 
efficient management of the school are as- 
sured by the appointment of Professor 
Willard E. Hotchkiss as dean, and a cap- 
able staff of academic instructors, whose 
work in the class room is to be supple- 
mented by special lectures under some of 
Chicago’s ablest business men and manu- 
facturers. 


606 Charities and 
REPORT OF NEW 
YORH'S HOSPILFAL COMMISSION 


With the main recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the Commission on 
Hospitals appointed by Mayor McClellan 
of the city of New York we are in entire 
accord. This recommendation is to the 
effect that by amendment to the charter 
of the city there should be created a de- 
partment of public hospitals to be admin- 
istered by a commissioner of public hos- 
pitals to be appointed by a board of trus- 
tees. It is proposed that this board of 
trustees shall be appointed by the mayor 
and that its members, not less than seven 
in number, shall serve without compensa- 
tion. This new department would have 
charge of all existing public hospitals, 
sanatoriums, infirmaries and ambulance 
relief stations, with authority to extend 
the public hospital system of the city, as 
rapidly as means are granted for that pur- 
pose, by the establishment of new hospi- 
tals and other agencies for the care of the 
sick, and by the extension of the facili- 
ties, wherever necessary, of those already 
established. The department would also 
have charge of the ambulance system with 
authority to make rules and regulations 
for its government. The department of 
public hospitals would thus succeed to all 
of the duties now devolving upon the 
Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, to the duties of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, so far as these 
relate to the administration of hospitals, 
and to the duties of the Department of 
Public Health, so far as these relate to 
the maintenance of sanatoriums for con- 
sumptives or hospitals for contagious 
diseases. 

The plan by which the commissioner 
who is to have the executive responsi- 
bility is to be chosen by an un- 
paid board is taken over from the 
plan by which Bellevue and its al- 
lied hospitals have been managed for 
several years, and as a means of 
insuring the continuance of effective 
co-operation with the Department of 
Health in regard to contagious diseases, 
it is proposed that the commissioner of 
public health be made a member ex-of- 
ficio of the proposed board of trustees 
and that this board appoint a committee 
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of three from its own membership to 
have supervision of the hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases with the commissioner 
of health as chairman ex-officio of such 
committee. 

It is recommended that the police 
powers of the Board of Health and its 
authority over all cases of contagious 
disease “be carefully safeguarded and 
preserved unimpaired through suitable 
provision in the amended charter.” 

The plan thus briefly outlined appears 
to us simple, logical and practicable. If 
adopted it would displace a system or 
rather a condition of affairs which is ac- 
cidental and open at many points to in- 
evitable criticism. The Department of 
Public Charities, according to the report, 
now administers nine hospitals which in 
1907 cared for 39,305 patients, and has 
two hospitals under construction. The 
Department of Health administers five 
hospitals and one sanatorium which 
cared for 8,995 patients. The Board of 
Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospi- 
tals administered four hospitals which 
cared for 42,815 patients. All of the 
departments named make provision for 
patients suffering from tuberculosis and 
are extending their facilities for the care 
of such patients. The public hospital fa- 
cilities of the city are inadequate and ~ 
there is pressing need for additions. The 
facilities of the city, both present and 
projected, are most inequitably distribu- 
ted. Even the courts find difficulty in in- 
terpreting provisions of the charter de- 
fining the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ments of the city government, a decision 
having recently been made after the city 
had appropriated money to the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities for a tubercu- 
losis hospital, that it is the sole function 
of the Department of Health to construct 
public hospitals for the treatment of con- 
tagious, pestilential or infectious dis- 
eases. This divided responsibility and 
control have prevented the formulation 
of any definite policy to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the city in respect to the 
care of its sick. The commission right- 
ly says that the city might quite as logic- 
ally have three police departments or 
three fire departments to attend to its 
business. 
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THE REPORT 
NARROW IN SCOPE 


While the commission has thus ar- 
rived at what appears to us the proper 
solution of the problem of public hospi- 
tal administration in Greater New York, 
we confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that it has not dealt more fully and 
decisively with many of the questions 
which would appear to us to fall within 
the scope of its work as outlined in the 
letter by Mayor McClellan to the chair- 
man. This letter bears date of January 
31, 1906, and the report is dated July 28, 
1908. For two years and a half, there- 
fore, the commission has been deliberat- 
ing upon the hospital problem, taking 
testimony, collecting information and 
maturing its views. No doubt in the 
appendices of the report which have not 
yet been made public there will be much 
valuable information, and numerous rec- 
ommendations must have been made that 
were worthy of consideration whether 
they were finally accepted or rejected. 
We look in vain in the text of the re- 
port of the commission for any indica- 
tion that either the recommendations or 
the information that may have been ob- 
tained by the commission itself have been 
considered in detail or that its recom- 
mendations have been to any great ex- 
tent influenced by them. It is conceiva- 
ble that the commission adopted the 
view that their function was solely to 
present a general scheme of hospital ad- 
ministration, leaving to the authorities 
appointed under the proposed scheme all 
responsibility for dealing with such ques- 
tions as the location of hospitals, the cre- 
ation of a proper ambulance system, the 
reorganization of the medical adminis- 
tration, problems of hospital construc- 
tion and other details. If so, it would 
have seemed reasonable for the commis- 
sion to have announced this policy 
promptly and to have concluded its la- 
bors at a much earlier date. Such crit- 
icism, however, may appear ungracious 
and we have no desire to underestimate 
the possible advantage of confining the 
report largely to the central recommen- 
dation for the unification and concen- 
tration of the system of public hospitals. 
Even in this respect, however, the report 
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would have been of greater value if there 
had been presented more fully the rea- 
sons for transferring the hospitals for 
contagious diseases from the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and for abandon- 
ing the system of control by a board of 
trustees, in view of the apparent satis- 
faction which this system has given at 
Bellevue, in favor of a plan for adminis- 
tration by a commissioner to be selected 
by a board of trustees who have other- 
wise only advisory powers. A careful 
study of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages respectively of a commis- 
sioner and a board of trustees, for which 
the present situation in New York city 
gives ample opportunity, would have 
seemed to be an appropriate feature of 
the report. There is no attempt to set 
forth the natural and proper division of 
work between the Department of Health 
and the department of public hospitals, 
although it would seem as if this were 
an obvious preliminary task. The com- 
mission has dealt only superficially with 
questions of the size and location of hos- 
pitals and the future needs of the city, 
although the mayor expressly stipulated 
that they should inquire into these mat- 
ters, and added that he would expect it 
“to consider the entire hospital situation 
of the city of New York,” and “to make 
a complete investigation of the whole 
subject.” 

While the commission has thus fallen 
short of its opportunity to make a com- 
prehensive, scholarly and convincing re- 
port on the whole subject, it has never- 
theless set forth clearly and convincingly 
the need for a change in the general ad- 
ministration of the hospitals and has. 
proposed a plan which, if adopted, will 
make possible a logical, adequate and ef- 
fective system, though it will by no 
means insure its creation. If the plan 
proposed should not be adopted it would 
be possible to remedy many of the de- 
fects of the existing situation by confer- 
ence and mutual agreement among the 
departments concerned, especially if a 
strong position in support of such policy 
should be taken by the head of the mu- 
nicipal administration to whom the heads 
of departments are responsible. The 
fact that such a body was appointed in 
the first place would indicate that Mayor 
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McClellan appreciates the importance of 
such changes as they now recommend. 
Whether the remedy is legislative, as the 
commission proposes, or chiefly adminis- 
trative, to be brought about by the vol- 
untary action of municipal departments, 
is a question upon which there is per- 
haps room for difference of opinion. 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE 
AGAINST IDLENESS 


An interesting system of insurance 
against idleness in Strassburg is reported 
by Vice-Consul W. A. Leonard of Kehl. 

On December 27, 1906, the city council 
of Strassburg adopted rules and regula- 
tions for such insurance. The city of 
Strassburg, in order to minimize unem- 
ployment as much as possible and to have 
an indirect control of the situation, has of- 
fered to give an extra allowance of 50 
per cent in addition to that which any 
industrial society in the city contributes 
-to its members who are involuntarily un- 
employed, provided, of course, the condi- 
tions laid down in its rules and regula- 
tions are complied with. 

According to a report of the city coun- 
cil recently published, the introduction 
of this system of insurance has proved 
to be such a success in Strassburg, 
that no less than fifty cities in Germany 
have written inquiries to the local author- 
ities concerning the workings of the sys- 
tem, with a view of introducing it into 
their own municipalities. 

Twenty different industrial societies, 
comprising a membership of about twen- 
ty-five per cent of the workmen of Strass- 
burg, applied for membership within a 
month after the adoption of the rules and 
regulations by the city council. Of these 
twenty societies twelve received the guar- 
anteed support, while the other eight, on 
account of their prosperous condition 
and plenty of work, did not need to take 
advantage of the city’s offer. 

The city was called upon to pay 1,900 
marks ($452) in 1907, while industrial 
societies paid 8,000 marks ($1,904) to 
its members for such insurance. The ap- 
parent inconsistency of the city not pay- 
ing 4,000 marks ($952)—50 per cent of 
the sum paid out by the societies—is ex- 
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plained by the fact that all the idle work- 
men who received support from their re- 
spective societies did not comply in all 
particulars with the city’s rules and reg- 
ulations, hence were not entitled to the 
extra allowance, the two chief reasons be- 
ing a residence of less than a year in 
the city and the failure of the workmen 
to report regularly at the city employment 
bureau. 

This insurance system does not reach 
all the laborers, in particular the un- 
skilled classes who belong to no industrial 
societies. It is true that less than twenty- 
five per cent oz the laborers at the be- 
ginning of this year came under the pro- 
vision ot the city’s allowance guaranty, 
but the director of the local employment 
bureau says that. the percentage of work- 
men belonging to industrial societies has 
increased since the city introduced this 
system and that the percentage will un- 
doubtedly continue to increase. These 
insurance rules and regulations will 
encourage the organization of industrial 
societies whose aim is to increase pro- 
ficiency in their respective trades and edu- 
cate their members generally, and event- 
ually the great majority of laborers, so 
far as unemployment is concerned, will 
be under the control of the city through 
these societies. 

There is no law to exclude private 
employment agencies, but the few that 
exist in this particular consular district 
only handle house servants and are in- 
significant compared with the city bu- 
reaus. ‘The Germans recognize that the 
activities of private employment agencies 
tend to shift laburers from place to place 
and cause too many changes for the good 
of employers and employes; hence the 
municipal governments prefer to carry on 
this business at their own expense rather 
than permit these private concerns to have 
the field to themselves and influence la- 
borers to give up their positions in many 
cases merely to be privileged to again 
place the same laborer elsewhere in order 
to secure compensation for such services. 

Iifteen different municipalities of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, ranging in population 
from 5,000 to 175,000, conduct employ- 
ment bureaus which aim to keep in close 
touch with the various organizations of 
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employers and employes. In the smaller 
towns the directors of these bureaus are 
usually acquainted personally with the 
employers and most of the employes, and 
in every case it is the aim of the city 
to give the directorship of the employ- 
ment bureaus only to city officials who 
can work harmoniously and effectively 
with employers and laborers. 

In many of the cities employers never 
think of turning to anyone but the city 
employment bureau for help, and indus- 
trial organizations likewise depend upon 
this agency to place its members when 
they are out of work. In some cases 
there is a contract between certain trade 
organizations and the city bureaus, to the 
effect that only the city shall have the 
privilege of placing its members. Such 
fixed agreements, however, have not al- 
ways been found practicable, because 
there may be times when a private agency 
can to advantage find employment for one 
or more oi sts laborers, which privilege 
such a contract naturally forbids. 

The co-operation with hospitals, cheap 
but sanitary lodging and boarding houses, 
city charities, house-renting agencies (a 
list of the vacant dwellings being kept by 
the city), pcorhouses, etc., is an import- 
ant feature. The director of the Strass- 
burg burean says that the city charities 
work in co-operation with his office so 
that no one can get «aiiy help from the 
city without a proper card having first 
been filled out for him by the employ- 
ment office, attesting that he is either in- 
capable of working or that the city can 
furnish no work. This system leaves prac- 
tically no field for tramps and beggars, 
because if they are really in want they 
will get assistance from the city either 
in the form of employment or temporary 
support. 


WAGNERIN PLACE 
OF RAG TIME 


It is announced from Newark, N. J., 
that at the many band concerts given in 
the parks during this summer by eleven 
bands, all ragtime music has been ta- 
booed. The selections have been of a 
semi-classical or classical character, with 
certain concerts devoted exclusively to 
the music of Wagner, Strauss, etc. At 
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Rochester, New York, where the park 
commission maintains a band of its own, 
which is said to be one of the best park 
bands in the United States, the fifth an- 
nual musical festival of the parks took 
place one July evening. It was estimated 
carefully that 40,000 people, or about a 
fifth of the total population of the city, 
were present. In the afternoon the first 
part of the program was devoted ex- 
clusively to Wagner and the second part 
exclusively to Verdi. The evening num- 
bers included selections from Parsifal, 
compositions of Beethoven and Rubin- 
stein; the Pilgrims’ Chorus, by the 
united German singing societies; and 
By Babylon’s Wave and the Hallejuah 
Chorus by a large mixed chorus that had 
received long training. It would ap- 
pear, as it has appeared so many times 
before, that the public is ready for good 
entertainment if only it will be offered at 
a cost no greater than the poor. In this 
case, while the concerts themselves were 
free, two street car rides at five cents 
each were required by nearly all who at- 
tended, most of the audience had to 
choose between sitting on the ground or 
standing up, and a crowd of 40,000 
persons, requiring transportation by a 
single car line, had to anticipate consid- 
erable discomfort in getting back and 
forth—conditions that might fairly be 
considered to put this “free” concert in 
the expense class of, at least, the cheaper 
theaters. 


“A CITY 
SAVING ITSELF” 


In dedicating “Small Park No. 1” on 
the West Side of Chicago, August 1, 
Barnard A. Eckhart, formerly president 
of the West Park Commissioners, strik- 
ingly said, “In these playgrounds and in 
their work lie the beginnings of social re- 
demption of the people in large cities. 
They furnish the spectacle of a ‘city 
saving itself,’ of the people of a great city 
finding nature and God by finding their 
neighbors and themselves.” In securing 
the tax levy and projecting the plans for 
the first three small parks in the most 
congested districts where the most of 
Chicago’s working people live, Mr. Eck- 
hart did his part well in “finding his 
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neighbors.” The prophesies made by vis- 
itors from other cities to the recreation 
centers of the South Side, that the exam- 
ple set there “would catch like wild fire,” 
was first fulfilled by this action of the 
West Park commissioners, with the 
North Side closely following suit. The 
instant response made by the people in 
the midst of whom these centers are lo- 
cated and the large and constant use to 
which all classes and all ages put these 
parks are sure to create demands for their 
multiplication not only in Chicago but 
in other cities. The human touch is 
everywhere seen in the provisions of this 
new Chicago park, not only in the ample 
swimming pool where the boys already 
swarm like eels, and in the wading pond 
for little children, with provision for 
heating the water when it will add to 
their comfort, but even more in the roof 
garden under a pergola prepared for a 
resting place where elderly people may 
spend their summer evenings. 


THE ABSINTHE 
EVIL ATTACHED 


At last the French government is be- 
ginning to realize the social and eco- 
nomic cost of the absinthe evil. Thou- 
sands of prominent Frenchmen from all 
professions and callings have given 
their endorsement to a bill making the 
sale of absinthe a penal offense through- 
out the country. The measure has 
been introduced in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and a few days after its introduc- 
tion Switzerland, through a national ref- 
erendum, decided to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of the drink. The ma- 
jority in favor of prohibition in Switzer- 
land was more than 80,000. Has the 
“tidal wave” reached Europe? 


Chelsea House: A Self- 
Supporting Home for 
Working Girls 


Alice B. Fox and Edith M. Hadley 


A vivid account of a working girl’s . 


experiences in searching for a resnecta- 
ble boarding house was given in Dorothy 
Richardson’s Long Day, published about 
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two years ago, but long before this book 
was written the need for houses like 
Trowmart Inn, the Frances and Chelsea 
House was keenly felt. During the past 
five years many houses have been opened, 
unrelated in management, but all more 
or less with the same aim—to supply a 
comfortable and congenial home for the 
working women and girls of the city. 
The organizations just entering the field 
naturally wish to profit by the experi- 
ences of their predecessors, and so many 
questions concerning the rates, rules and 
management have been asked that the 
managers of Chelsea House, New York, 
feel that a brief statement of their fail- 
ures and successes may be of interest to 
others concerned in similar enterprises. 

From the first, one of the fundamental 
aims has been to make the house entirely 
self-supporting, wherein it differs from 
many of the other houses. The idea has 
been to conduct an independent boarding 
house, making the income from board 
and lodging cover all expenses, yet by 
careful management giving greater op- 
portunities for congenial surroundings 
and social life than are offered by the 
average cheap boarding house patronized 
by working women. This has proved a 
difficult problem, becoming more so as 
living expenses increased, but since Aug- 
ust, 1905, when the present house was 
first occupied, the ideal of self-support 
has been maintained. To do this the 
board of managers found it must relin- 
quish the long-cherished dream of pro- 
viding a home for those who could pay 
but three to three and a half dollars a 
week; for each year $2,040 must be 
raised for rent, about $1,500 for wages 
and over $4,000 for food. 

Through the interest of girls belong- 
ing to a church club, the house was first 
started. They wished a home where 
they could get good beds and food, and 
especially where they could receive their 
friends, for at that time there were few 
boarding houses in the vicinity of Twen- 
tieth street except those houses from 
which the girl met her “gentleman friend” 
on the corner, or, worse still, entertained 
him in her hall bedroom. <A board of 
managers interested in these girls was 
formed, a house in Twenty-first street, 
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west of Ninth avenue, which rented for 
$1,300 a year, and a house mother and 
servants were procured. The managers’ 
capital consisted of a promise of one 
year’s rent, if needed, and a fund of 
$744.25 to buy the necessary furniture 
and other incidentals. Before the first 
annual meeting the need of a cash capi- 
tal for emergencies was so apparent that 
$2,000 was given for this purpose, this 
cash capital to be kept for use in case 
of a deficit in the income from board. 
The plan is to repay the capital fund as 
soon as a surplus in the income makes 
repayment possible. 

The venture in the Twenty-first street 
house failed to be self-supporting. It 
failed because, unless there were twenty- 


five girls in the house at three 
and a half to five dollars a week 
for fifty-two weeks in the year, 
rent, wages, food, fuel and _ light 


expenses could not be paid. The man- 
agers had calculated on the basis that 
Chelsea House would always be full, not 
even taking into consideration the long 
summer vacation, when many girls are 
unemployed for two months and return 
to their homes, or the fluctuations of 
various trades, such as dressmaking and 
millinery. The treasurer’s first annual 
report, covering a period of fourteen 
months, showed an income of $4,732.10, 
and expenses amounting to $5,810.87. 
Fortunately for the life of the Chelsea 
House, there was the reserve fund to 
fall back upon, and after the first experi- 
ence the managers felt that by enlarging 
their accommodations and slightly in- 
creasing the rates the proportionate 
expenses could be reduced and they 
would be able to succeed. This 
optimism has been more than jus- 
tified, and since the occupancy of 
the present quarters, 434 West 
Twentieth street, all expenses have been 
met—rent, provisions and repairs—from 
the income. The appreciation of the 
girls who have gained a real home, where 
their independence is respected to the 
extent of allowing them latch keys, and 
the invaluable co-operation of a compe- 
tent and sympathetic house mother, have 
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contributed to make the house the long- 
striven-for success. The wages of the 
girls living at Chelsea House range from 
seven to fifteen dollars, averaging ten 
and a half dollars, and their occupations 
cover many branches of industry. The 
house accommodates thirty-six girls, who 
pay from four to six dollars a week for 
board and lodging, including lunch, 
There are seventeen bedrooms—five sin- 
gle rooms, one room for four girls, and 
the others arranged for two or three oc- 
cupants. There is also a large drawing 
room, a dining room and four bathrooms. 
The work of the house is done by a cook, 
kitchen maid, waitress, chambermaid 
and a laundress, who comes two days of 
the week. 

A. few statistics quoted from the last 
annual report of the treasurer, February, 
1907, to February, 1908, may be of in- 
terest. The receipts amounted to $8,- 
711, and the disbursements during the 
year—$2,040 for rent; $4,149.31 for 
provisions, $1,619 for wages, including 
the house mother’s salary; $615.65 for 
fuel, $65.47 for incidentals and $15 for 
water tax. 

For a house to be self-supporting sev- 
eral factors must combine. The rooms 
must be kept practically full at all times, 
and no loss can be incurred by reserving 
rooms without full payment during the 
short vacations; prompt payment of 
board must be enforced, and economy 
must be the constant rule in catering, the 
use of the gas and the care of the furni- 
ture. The girls constantly improve in 
keeping their rooms in order, and have 
not only a pride in the house, but look 
upon it in somewhat of a possessive 
sense. ‘“‘Where is your home?” asked 
one of the managers, who was dining 
there this winter. “Why, Chelsea House 
is my home,” answered the girl with 
pride, and this seems to be the attitude 
of most of the girls. So, while the finan- 
cial success of Chelsea House has been 
a gratification to the managers, far more 
so has been the attainment of a homelike 
atmosphere and the co-operative interest 
of the girls. 
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The Religion of a Democrat’ 


Reviewed by Graham Taylor 


Under what is really an autobio- 
graphic title, Charles Zueblin withdraws 
the veil that hides the struggle to align, 
if not to identify, democracy and reli- 
gion, which is silently taking place in 
many hearts equally devoted to both. In- 
deed one is at a loss to know whether 
to describe the view point of the author 
as predominantly that of a deep religious 
nature, struggling to reconcile his earliet 
views of the authority of religion with 
the freedom of modern democracy, or as 
that of one unreservedly committed to 
democracy, who is seeking for himself 
and it the religious ideals, motives and 
sanction, without which neither it nor he 
can do. 

Although his attitude is distinctly criti- 
cal of the current views of both religion 
and democracy, yet his aim and spirit are 
always reverent and his criticism con- 
structive, in dealing with what to him 
are the two supreme claims and interests 
in the world. On that acccunt the strug- 
gle is all the more severe to keep religion 
and democracy not only from being in- 
compatible with each other, but also para- 
mount. Religion, however, is to him dis- 
tinctly humanitarian and not theocratic in 
its essence. Its variations are due not so 
much to different historical or philosophi- 
cal sources as to personal differences in 
temperament. Those who may criticise 
him for over-emphasizing the tempera- 
mental element in religion as decisive, are 
likely to be awakened by his opening 
chapter to the under-emphasis given by 
theologians and ecclesiastical historians to 
this elusive, but none the less determin- 
ing, factor in the religious life of the in- 
dividual, of generations and of races. 

In treating both “the constraint of ortho- 
doxy” and “the decay of authority,” he 
broadly extends the area of the discussion 
into the spheres of politics and custom. 
He candidly admits the necessity for the 
authoritativeness of each one’s own ideals 
and convictions and a consensus of judg- 
ment. But he makes both so inherently 


1The Religion of a Democrat. by Charles Zueblin. 
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subjective as to leave little or no prac- 
tical basis either for the organization of 
people having common religious convic- 
tions into a church, or for law enough to 
establish and maintain the state. Never- 
theless Professor Zueblin’s whole plea is 
for enough of a state to be supreme, to 
organize society, to synthesize, moralize 
and democratize all human wants. “De- 
mocracy,” which to him is equivalent to 
the state, “means nothing less than the 
life of all, by the co-operation of all, for 
the welfare of all.” To this state he 
regards “a national organization of uni- 
versal religion” as necessary as “a 
national organization of humanitarian- 
ism.” The one seems to him no more in- 
congruous than the other. While there 
can be no longer a national religion, he 
affirms that “a common faith of the whole 
people can be conceived and is in need of 
organization.” And yet he so roundly 
insists that “every individual must have 
his own religion, regardless of the eccle- 
siastical authority to which he may hold 
allegiance,” that it is difficult to imagine 
any practical basis for organizing the 
common faith. It would not be imprac- 
ticable, and would undoubtedly be bene- 
ficial to open the public school buildings 
on Sunday for moral instruction at the 
expense of the state. “It would in no 
way interfere,” as he says, “with the 
privilege of some people to worship pri- 
vately and independently, but it would 
insure moral guidance for all.” His plea 
for this is well taken: “All doctrines may 
be preached on the street, or in the 
church, but none can lack a spiritual 
home, where beauty, culture and morality 
may be united. Democratize morality ; 
democratize knowledge; democratize 
taste—and secure the synthesis of these, 
reconciling the sacred and the secular, by 
democratizing Sunday.” Such a synthe- 
sis, however, is not likely to be possible 
until religion and patriotism become to 
the majority, what they are to him,—a 
common spirit. Then neither he nor we 
will have any difficulty with the ortho- 
doxy, the authority, or the organization 
of that spirit, of which Professor Zue- 
blin writes out of his very heart, and 
which he has so finely exemplified in his 
work all cver the land. 
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Georgia’s Lease System—Maryland Investigations—Probation in 


New 


Zealand—Canadian Juvenile Courts—Prisoners as Harvesters 


GEORGIA’S LEASE SYSTEM 


From time to time during a number of 
years the people of Georgia have been 
stirred on account of the abuses connected 
with their convict lease system, but all ef- 
forts have hitherto proved futile to dis- 
lodge a system rooted in cruelty and cor- 
ruption. Fresh reports of dishonesty and 
abuse supported by ample evidence have 
again aroused the humane people of the 
state and the press has taken up the matter 
with a vigor of criticism and indignation 
which is representative of popular feeling. 
For some time an investigation has been 
going on before a legislative committee, 
which the Atlanta Chronicle says “is going 
to develop one of the worst scandals in this 
or any other state if it is only carried far 
enough.” 

Many criticisms have been passed on the 
convict system of Georgia by observers from 
other states, but it has been possible to at- 
tribute these to prejudice or defective in- 
formation; it is refreshing now to see the 
thoroughness and determination with which 
the press of the state is taking up the 
matter. The time for excuse and apology 
has passed. The search light has been 
turned on by the people of Georgia them- 
selves and condemnation is universal and 
intense. The Columbia State says: 

“An extra session of the Georgia Legis- 
ljature may be necessary to receive and act 
upon the report of the committee that is 
investigating the appalling crime of the 
Georgia convict lease system. It will be 
worth more than the cost of a dozen extra 
sessions to cut that fetid burden from the 
neck of Georgia. 

“There have been convict brokers and con- 
vict breakers; there has been graft and 
brutality and murder. The evidence shows 
that there has been dealing in human be- 
ings for profit; and no American slaves 
were ever so cruelly treated. Leopold in 
the Congo furnishes the only parallel.” 

D. T. Speed of Atlanta as quoted in a 
southern paper said: 

“Our people knew that abuses flourished, 
but they never dreamed that such a horri- 
ble situation existed until the Atlanta news- 
papers laid bare the ugly facts. Probably 
some of the stories may have been exag- 
gerations, but it is known that convicts 
have been beaten to death by brutal agents 
of the men who hired them of the state 
and whose only interest in them was to get 
all the work possible out of the poor 
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wretches. I remember slavery days distinct- 
ly, and am sure that the black bondsmen of 
Georgia were never treated with anything 
like the inhumanity that has been the fate 
of these convicts.” 

Political feeling may develop in the scan- 
dal which implicates not a few persons in 
responsible positions; but the investigation 
has passed beyond the stage of hush and 
compromise. The Savannah News says: 

“In the new phases that are being pre- 
sented cruelty to convicts is being forced 
into the background to some extent, and the 
convict lessees and parties with whom they 
are connected in one way or another are 
being forced to the front. It is probable that 
efforts are being made to hush the scandal 
up, but they will prove unavailing. The 
blaze has been started and the fire will go 
on until the material that feeds it is ex- 
hausted. All the facts that can be brought 
out will be given publicity, and the public 
will learn for the first time, in all prob- 
ability, the ins and outs of the convict lease 
business. 

“Every new development is an additional 
argument for the abolishing of the system. 
It is apparent that it cannot be continued 
without scandals, no matter how strict the 
laws for the protection of the convicts may 
be. The system itself is so inherently bad 
that no amount of legislation will make it 
acceptable to the people. The only thing to 
do, therefore, is to get rid of it as quickly 
as the state’s financial condition and the 
time needed for instituting another system 
will permit.” 


CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY NEEDED 


The Holder bill which passed the house, 
will make it possible for counties to combine 
in working their convicts; but it is to be 
hoped that neither the people nor the Legis- 
lature will be content with any half way 
measure. The system of county control is 
at the bottom of many of the evils of the 
convict lease system and ought to make way 
for a system of state control. But a sys- 
tem of centralized authority alone will not 
remedy the evils of leasing and peonage 
which ought to be absolutely abolished and 
replaced by more modern, humane and re- 
formatory method. The fact that the coun- 
ties under the present system make money 
for their school fund ought not to blind 
them to the great cost at which such money 
is made. The Augusta Ohronicle recognizes 
this and says: 
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“We must recognize that the punishment 
for crime is one of the burdens incident to 
civilization, and the expense attendant upon 
its punishment is as much a part of the ex- 
penses of government as the support of the 
legislative, executive and judicial establish- 
ment, providing for the public defense, and 
the payment of the public debt. The very 
root and foundation of our present peni- 
tentiary system is an effort to escape this 
burden, and actually to turn the punishment 
of crime into a means of public revenue! 
Scandal and shame are the inevitable re- 
sults of such a policy.” 

The press of neighboring states has helped 
to fan the flame of public indignation and to 
point to a more rational way. The Wash- 
ington Herald says: 

“Tt is not necessary here to go into the 
details of the tragedies that have occurred 
in various convict camps; of sick prisoners, 
unable to work, being left chained to the 
ground to die unattended; of white men, un- 
able to perform the task of labor imposed 
upon them by the masters who have bought 
them, held to the ground by negroes while 
they were flogged into unconsciousness; of 
ill feeding, lack of medicine, lack of clothes, 
lack of decency—of all these things there 
has been far too much. Man’s inhumanity 
to man could go no further than it has done 
under the convict lease system of Georgia. 
It is time, not only for the good name of 
Georgia, but for the good name of the 
United States and of the American people, 
that these horrors should cease. 

“Apart from regarding the convicted men 
as money making chattels for the state, the 
whole system is ineconomic and wasteful, 
and surely one must doubt whether educa- 
tion by means of money wrung from such 
suffering as has occurred in the convict 
camps can really benefit the state.” 


LOUISIANA’S EXPERIENCE 


Louisiana after a long and painful experi- 
ence with the lease system succeeded in 
abolishing it. The experience of that state 
shows what may be done in Georgia. The 
New Orleans Item makes an interesting 
comparison: 

“Our Angola farm is not yet ideal. Our 
Prison Board is planning a general scheme 
of improvement. But it is self-supporting, 
directly under the control of state officials, 
who are directly responsible to the people; 
it marks an advance in civilization over 
the old method of selling convicts to irre- 
sponsible contractors, and it means that our 
state has realized that there is a more en- 
lightened method of dealing with the prob- 
lem and responsibility which the criminal 
imposes upon society than by stamping out 
what little good may be left in him by 
body maiming and soul soddening brutality 
and neglect. 
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“Knowing the good that has been wrought 
here, merely by abolishing the convict lease 
system, the ZJtem hopes to see Georgia soon 
remove this blot from its system. It is not 
to be believed that the present movement 
will fail. All the good people of Georgia 
want it to succeed. Only the influence of a 
few powerful interests which profit by the 
cheapness of the labor wrung from the 
state’s criminality are lined up to perpetu- 
ate the infamous system. These influences 
have controlled legislatures in the past, vut 
they can not block the will of an aroused 
people determined to enforce the claims of 
justice and humanity against the plots of 
greed and the venality of public servants.” 

To replace the Georgia convict lease sys- 
tem the Mobile, Alabama Register proposes 
a farm and industrial system: 

“Why not try the farm and industrial 
system where convicts work in the open air, 
learning something of agriculture or in 
workshops where they acquire other useful 
skill and knowledge; instead of in mines, 
as in Alabama, where the prisoners not only 
learn practically nothing which will be of 
any value upon their release, but run con- 
stant risk of consumption and other deadly 
or debilitating diseases, and re-enter the 
world upon release either broken in health 
or irredeemably case hardened, or both.” 


MARYLAND INVESTIGATIONS 


The Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association 
has been doing some earnest and effective 
work in its investigations this summer. 
The facts it has brought to light are not 
pleasant but it is important that they should 
not be left in the dark. Among other things 
they have denounced the Belair jail as “a 
mediaeval dungeon,’ as “inhuman, anti- 
quated, and ineffectual.” In the Annapolis 
jail there are no beds of any character in 
the cells and prisoners presumably innocent 
and awaiting trial are compelled to sleep 
on the floor. 


PRISONERS AND MOSQUITOFS 


It has not usually been considered very 
important to protect prisoners from the at- 
tacks of mosquitoes. Though these insects 
are not regarded as a part of the aveng- 
ing furies, prison authorities have been 
quite willing to let them add their punish- 
ment to that inflicted by the court. The 
Prison Reform Association of Louisiana, 
however, is taking a more humane and ra- 
tional view, and its president, Francis H. 
Shields, after an investigation of the Parish 
Prison, says “The protection of the prison- 
ers from the terrible infection of mosquitoes 
is a sanitary as well as a humane meces- 
sity, beyond question of discussion” d he 
advocates a system of screening the sleep- 
ing quarters of prisoners. 
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PROBATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


A letter from A. Hume, inspector of pris- 
ons, Wellington, New Zealand, addressed 
to the secretary of the State Probation Com- 
mission at Albany, N. Y., gives some par- 
ticulars as to the working of the probation 
law for the year ending December 31, 1907. 
“Between the first of January and the 31st 
of March, 1907, 111 persons were placed on 
probation, as against 101 in the previous 
year. Of these twenty-three have satisfac- 
torily carried out the terms of their li- 
censes and been discharged, six were rear- 
rested, three absconded, and seventy-nine 
still remain under the supervision of the 
probation officers. 

“The amount ordered to be paid by the 
various courts was £471 19s. 1d. of which 
£258 17s. 4d. has been actually paid. The 
approximate cost of keeping these offenders 
had they been sent to prison would have 
been £3,648 1s. 6d., which sum, added to the 
amount of costs actually paid, totals a sav- 
ing of £3,906 18s. 10d. 

“Since the act came into force in August, 
1886, 1,980 persons have been placed on 
probation; 1,676 of these have been dis- 
charged after satisfactorily carrying out the 
conditions of their licenses, 110 were rear- 
rested and sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment, one committed suicide, four 
died, two were sent to mental hospitals, 
two to industrial schools, forty-two ab- 
sconded, and 143 still remain fulfilling the 
terms of their licenses. 

“A percentage of 84.64 have done well; 
only a percentage of 2.12 have eluded the 
vigilance of the probation officers and po- 
lice and escaped.” 


CANADIAN PRISON HARVESTERS 


Newspapers announce that 30,000 men 
are needed to harvest the grain crop of the 
Canadian Northwest which is the largest in 
many years. To supply the needed labor 
the Manitoban government has recommended 
that jails and prisons in the province be 
opened and that all prisoners serving for 
minor offences be released on condition that 
they hire out to help ground the crop. This 
will give the prisoners an opportunity to 
earn from $2 to $3 a day. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN CANADA 


The Canadian juvenile court bill passed 
the senate June 16 and was assented to by 
the governor-general on July 20. The act 
contains some of the best provisions of the 
juvenile court laws adapted to the Canadian 
code. It provides that juvenile court shall 
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have exclusive jurisdiction in cases of de- 
linquency, though permitting some excep- 
tional procedure when children over four- 
teen years of age are charged with indict- 
able offences. The law provides for private 
trials, forbids the confinement of children in 
the jails and requires detention homes. 
There is provision for release on probation 
and for probation officers, for guardianship, 
for the fining of parents when necessary, and 
the religion of the child is to be respected. 
The act goes into force only when proclam- 
ations declaring it in force in any province, 
city, town, or other portion of a province 
are issued and published in the Canada 
Gazette. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEED 


It is said by the San Jose Mercury that 
there are 2,700 prisoners in the California 
penitentiaries and but 900 cells, that is 
about three to a cell. Upon this condition 
the Mercury remarks: 

“The crowding of our penitentiaries is ut- 
terly indefensible. The immense majority 
of our convicts are under thirty years of 
age; many of them close to twenty. A very 
large proportion of them are not as yet 
habitual and hardened criminals. They are 
young fellows who have been tempted to 
crime by drink, by wild passion, or by some 
sudden and unregulated impulse. By birth 
and breeding, by antecedents and education, 
they may be quite capable of better things, 
and quite ambitious of them. Now, to herd 
these young, callow and unformed fellows 
with old and hardened criminals, like cattle 
in a shed, is an outrage on justice, decency 
and civilization. 

“Tt is inevitable that the depravation of 
the worst will be actively contagious, and 
that it will soon innoculate the better. The 
young fellow in for his first offense, and that 
one of impulse and passion; a boy not yet 
essentially depraved and hardened in crime, 
is forced to spend more than half his time 
in a cell with an old and hardened criminal, 
and what are you to expect? Smallpox is 
catching; good health is not. The bad man 
is not reformed, but the boy is utterly de- 
bauched and ruined. 

“The state of California owes it to jus- 
tice, decency and humanity, not to say to 
self-respect and self-preservation, to make 
its penitentiaries places of punishment in- 
deed, but not breeding-places of crime.” 

“California is in sad need of a state re- 
formatory for its criminals under thirty 
years of age and it is to be hoped that 
the efforts of the progressive and philan- 
thropic leaders in this direction will meet 
with success.” 
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A PLAYGROUND REFERENDUM 


An interesting test of the referendum has 
been made in Alameda, California, in regard 
to the selection of playground sites. A pop- 
ular vote had previously approved of an 
issue of bonds for playgrounds; and there 
being a difference of opinion between the 
council and the mayor as to the distribution 
and location of the grounds, the one desir- 
ing the purchase of three tracts, to serve re- 
spectively the east, west, and center of the 
city; and the other the selection of one, to 
serve the west side, the matter was put up 
to the people to decide. The result of the 
referendum was—very naturally, it would 
seem,—a decisive vote in favor of the pur- 
chase of the three sites. And no doubt that 
is best for the city. 


FLOWERS AND SMILES 


The distribution during the summer of 
thousands of bunches of flowers to little 
children is an unusual and pleasant work 
that is done by the Pittsburgh Playgrounds 
Association through the playgrounds. The 
association is dependent for the flowers in 
large part upon the generosity of its friends, 
the flowers coming from the private gardens 
of the city and its suburbs. To remind its 
friends, the association included this year 
in its appeal the words: “The flowers you 
send may fall into the hands of just a 
“ .. dirty little fellow in a dirty part of 
town, 

Where the window panes are sooty and the 
roofs are tumble-down, 

Where the snow falls black in winter, and 
the wilting sultry heat 

Comes like pestilence in summer through 
the narrow dirty street; 

But amid the want and squalor of the 
crowded sorry place 

You can find the little fellow by his happy, 
smiling face.” 


FIRE ISLAND PARK 


The New York Legislature’s passage of 
the bill to make Fire Island a state park, 
the governor’s signing of the measure and 
his appointment of the park commission, as 
required by the law, and then the commis- 
sion’s engagement of a landscape architect 
to give professional advice, are steps that 
have quickly followed one another and that 
seem likely to mean much to New York. 
The new park, it has been well said, can 
never be like Riverside Drive nor probably 
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utes of ‘fun.’” 


like Coney Island; but it “may become the 
greatest fresh air camp in the world.” 
Lying well within the suburban zone of New 
York city, its wonderful air, beaches, surf 
and sand will call to all the poor children, 
overtired workers and convalescents who 
need their blessings. 


A PLAYGROUND PUNI~ HMENT 


It is very rarely that there is wanton 
destruction of property by children attend- 
ing a well-conducted playground. 
in a while this happens, and the unique pun- 
ishment bestowed on some lads in St. Louis 
for such an offense may be valuable as a 
suggestion. In the playground in Forest 
park, very early in the season, eight boys, 
with a superabundance of uncontrolled en- 
ergy, proceeded to destroy about thirty dol- 
lars worth of property. They were discov- 
ered and brought before the park commis- 
sioner and when they had acknowledged 
their guilt they received the alternative of 
going tg the Juvenile Court, where, as boys 
of “good families”, they would probably be 
subjected to fines that their parents would 
pay; or of accepting such punishment as the 
commissioner might impose. Boylike, they 
chose the latter. The commissioner’s ver- 
dict was that they should work every Satur- 
day afternoon, from one to five, in one of 
the playgrounds of the slum district, until 
they had paid in labor a sum equivalent to 
the fines that would probably have been 
imposed. “In that playground,” said Com- 
missioner Scanlon designating the scene of 
their labor, “‘you will see the best behaved 
boys and girls in any playground in the 
city. It will be a lesson to you to see how 
those children, whose fathers are poor, re- 
spect the property of the parks and how well 
behaved they are. It will also be a lesson 
in the value of the property, and show you 
what it costs in time and labor to create: 
what you wantonly destroyed in a few min- 
The oldest of the culprits 
was fifteen, the youngest was eleven. Their 
first work was to rake cinders and spread 
gravel, and they undertook it with some 
trepidation not knowing the sort of recep-. 
tion they would get. They were guyed a 
little, and called “chappies’; but the work 
was performed without active hostilities.. 
The lads learned the lesson of their lives. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The Massachusetts Civic League has is- 
sued through its secretary, Edward T. Hart-- 
man, its report on legislation in that state 
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for the year 1908. A foreword says: “With 
the increasing strength due to experience 
and continuity of effort the governing com- 
mittee of the league believes that the legis- 
lative work of each year should be in some 
measure more important than that of the 
preceding year. It is gratifying to the com- 
mittee to be able to say that no exception 
need be made for 1908. Several matters 
which have been for years in the minds of 
progressive socia! workers have this year 
come jointly to a satisfactory termination. 
This is a vindication of continuity of effort 
in legislative affairs, such as the league has 
been maintaining.” The most important 
social legislation obtained was in the pas- 
sage of three acts dealing with probation 
and the treatment of juvenile offenders. Of 
the bill, which became law, to provide public 
playgrounds in cities and towns where the 
people vote in favor of such action, the sec- 
retary says: “The league did not get into 
this matter till a very late day because it 
did not deem it wise to coerce at this time 
municipalities in this respect, the bill as 
originally drawn being mandatory. The 
only mandatory feature now is the vote by 
the people in case the provision of play- 
grounds is not already made. This will be 
useful as it will lead to discussion and pub- 
lic opinion will be developed. There is a 
good chance for some interesting work in 
the places where this vote will be taken.” 
He adds: “It is worthy of note in this con- 
nection that an enabling act was passed ‘to 
provide that towns may maintain public 
gymnasiums, swimming baths and the like,’ 
an interesting evidence of the growing ap- 
preciation of such things.” Efforts to obtain 
billboard legislation were unavailing, and 
must wait, the committee believes, upon pop- 
ular education. 


PLANS FOR TOWNS 


In all the field of improvement effort, 
nothing is more significant to-day than the 
extent to which the smaller cities and towns 
are following the example set by the large 
cities in obtaining from outside experts 
comprehensive plans for improvement. The 
opportunities for carrying out the plans with 
comparative completeness, and so securing 
satisfactory results, are far better with the 
small towns than with the large. The dif- 
ference is similar to that of taking a lame 
child to a specialist instead of a lame man. 
The chances of relieving the former are 
much the better, with a treatment less costly 
and prolonged. In this department there 
were noted only last month the reports made 
for Ithaca, N. Y., for Ridgewood, N. J., and 
for Flint, Mich.; Dubuque’s enthusiastic 
steps to carry out plans that had made for 
its improvement were mentioned the month 
before; and now there is to be recorded the 
making of reports for Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and for Holyoke, Mass. Different men were 
engaged by the two towns; but it is signifi- 
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cant, and highly encouraging in the promise 
of results, that in both cases the town govy- 
ernment itself engaged them and made the 
appropriation. In the case of Cedar Rapids, 
this is made rather more interesting per- 
haps by the fact that the town had just 
adopted “the Des Moines plan” of commis- 
sion government, and that the engagement 
of the “civic adviser” to make plans for the 
town’s future development was one of the 
first acts of the new commission, composed 
of five representative citizens. Holyoke’s 
plans have to do mainly with the provision 
of a park system, and perhaps one of the 
results of that is stated in the announce- 
ment, which has just been made, that sev- 
eral rich and public spirited citizens have 
combined in purchasing Mount Holyoke, 
which they propose to reforest, improve 
with roads and other facilities to enhance 
its accessibility and attractiveness to the 
public, and preserve forever as a_ park. 
As this goes to press, it is stated that 
Montclair, N. J., has also engaged a city 
beautifier to make a report for it. 


PARH FOR WELLESLEY HILLS 


Rev. Parris T. Farwell, one of the most 
efficient civic improvement leaders of New 
England, has contributed to Mr. Whiting’s 
village improvement department of the 
Framingham Tribune an account of an en- 
terprise at Wellesley Hills, Mass. He says, 
in part: “In the heart of the village of 
Wellesley Hills is an intersection of two 
highways. Near the apex of the westerly V 
formed by these roads stands a wooden 
hotel. In former years this hotel, under 
the shadow of over-arching elms, was a 
rather picturesque building. But with the 
coming of a new trolley line the splendid 
trees on one side were cut down (there was 
no improvement society at that time), and 
the building and surroundings were shorn 
of their beauty. It became evident that the 
hotel would soon pass, and, there now being 
an improvement society, it was foreseen 
that the corner might be disfigured with 
cheap buildings or mayle attractive by a 
well-placed park. Efforts to buy the plat 
were ineffectual; then suddenly, about five 
months ago, it was offered. The president 
of the society and another man bought the 
property, the village improvement society 
called a public meeting at which the situa- 
tion was explained, and with the belief that 
the town would be willing to appropriate 
$10,000 (half the needed sum) for the plat’s 
purchase—there were several acres besides 
the hotel lot—the public was invited to sub- 
scribe the other $10,000. The local weekly 
paper became a valuable medium for inform- 
ing the public mind. Letters in favor of 
the movement appeared in each issue for 
several weeks. The matter was discussed 
thoroughly and it became so popular that 
more than the amount at first asked for was 
subscribed speedily. A May breakfast, pre- 
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pared by the ladies in aid of the movement, 
was nearly swamped by the arrival of about 
two hundred guests beyond the number ex- 
pected, and over $200 was cleared. It was 
also a pleasant fact that subscriptions came 
from all parts of the town, one-third of the 
total amount from outside the village of 
Wellesley Hills, indicating a healthful reali- 
zation of the fact that whatever benefits a 
section of the town is good for the whole 
town.” 


CARING FOR STREET TREES 


The Newark (New Jersey) Shade Tree 
Commission, which is probably the most pro- 
gressive and successful of the various official 
bodies having charge of the street trees of 
cities, has issued its fourth annual report. 
It appears in an illustrated pamphlet, of 
which the frontispiece is the reproduction 
of a water color in the Reptonian double 
style showing a convincing view “with” and 
“without” street trees. Several items in 
the report invite notice as of general inter- 
est. The record of work shows a large in- 
crease over a year ago. During the twelve 
months, twenty-five miles of streets were 
planted with 3,177 trees.. This makes a 
total, since the inception of the commission 
in 1904, of seventy-three miles of street and 
upwards of eight thousand trees. And 
even this is not the whole record, for in 
addition to the 3,177 trees planted iu 
1907, for instance, as per statute, the 
commission set out “several hundred 
trees” in response to individual requests. 
There is also to be noted, as an extremely 
important part of the commission’s work, its 
care of trees already planted—their trim- 
ming, their protection from insects, horses, 
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and men; and the proper nurturing of their 
roots. With regard to the horses, the com- 
mission urges “every property owner” to 
protect the trees abutting his tracts of realty 
by a wire guard or netting of small mesh. 
“Tt would cost but little. It would achieve 
much.” The report tells of one case where 
building contractors cut the roots of two 
fine elms without a permit, and without the 
consent or even knowledge of the property 
owners. The latter have now wisely held 
up the contractors’ bills, insisting on dam- 
ages before settling the account. There is 
pictured the small sign that is put on the 
tree-guards of the trees which were planted 
on arbor day in front of the schools. Itisa 
shield bearing the words, ‘‘This tree is a 
friend to all children. Be its friend.” And 
the report gives the cost of planting the new 
trees—-i. e., the average assessment for each 
tree in 1907,—as $2.49, this covering not 
only the cost of the tree, but the expense 
of cutting the flagging or cement, of excavat- 
ing and subsoiling, and of the guard, col- 
lar and stake. Further, it notes that this 
assessment, once paid, never recurs. 

Another item of the report which contains. 
interesting suggestion is a description of a 
display of evergreens in the small street 
parks, during the winter. “These ever- 
greens were in part a gift of citizens after 
the Christmas festivities. Others were left 
over from the Christmas trade and secured 
by the thousand at two cents apiece deliv- 
ered in Newark. They stood from four to 
twenty-five feet high, and consisted of firs, 
pines, spruce, balsam, ete. They gave the 
parks a greatly improved winter aspect, and 
perspective along the principal paths, giving 
the effect of avenues of rooted evergreens.” 
Incidentally they were also a protection to, 
the shrub beds against winter severity. 
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WHERE POLITICS ARE BAD POLICIES 


Two states are struggling with the choice 
of one of the most important offices in any 
commonwealth. It would seem that even 
the merest practical politician would recog- 
nize so striking a fact as that the secre- 
tary of the Board of State Charities can 
only be useful as he is absolutely out of 
politics, and that to merge such an office 
in the common political swim is very bad 
politics indeed. In Maryland and in Vir- 
ginia, the question really is, shall there be 
a useful secretary of the State Board, se- 
lected for competence and from whom 


faithful service shall be expected, or shall 
one more, moderately-paid job, be added 
to those at the cOmmand of the machine? 


KHANSAS’S WICKED FEE SYSTEM 
Se Ee 


“No fees if you don’t convict’ is the rule. 
for magistrates, officers and jury in cer 
tain Kansas courts where trials of insan- 
ity are being held. In one court where the 
judge has been very careful and conscien- 
tious only one per cent of alleged insanity 
cases was acquitted (sic). Lawyers who. 
come into this court say that “previous: 
judges were not so, particular.’ There 
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seems a depth of infamy belonging to a 
court and jury who would send a sane per- 
son to a madhouse for the sake of a petty 
fee. A few years ago there was a thriving 
trade carried on in an Indiana town by a 
few magistrates, doctors, etc, in trying 
slightly cranky people as insane, sending 
them to the State Hospital, from which the 
superintendent promptly discharged them 
as not insane. The superintendent called 
attention to the abuse and it was stopped; 
but for a time the county’s unnecessary fee 
bill was several hundred dollars a week. 
It is fair to say that some of the alleged 
patients rather enjoyed the experience. 


PROSPECTS. FOR THE INSANE 


There are signs in several states which 
go to show a brighter prospect for the 
insane. At the Hudson State Hospital, the 
new acute department for the prompt 
treatment of incipient cases, to which a 
threatening case may be admitted on re- 
quest, without commitment, will soon be 
ready. Similar departments are soon to 
be built at Binghamton, Middletown and 
Utica, as well as a new, separate institu- 
tion for the same purposes in New York 
city. In Massachusetts there will soon 
be an observation hospital, in Boston, sup- 
ported either by the city or the state. 

Henry Phipps’ gift to establish a phy- 
chiatric clinic in connection with Johns 
Hopkins Hospital is another sign of hope. 
There could probably not be found a better 
man, for the head of such a clinic, than 
Dr. Henry B. Hurd, superintendent of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The work ac- 
complished in the same or a similar line 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., and that at Albany, 
New York, in the department known as 
Pavilion F. of the general hospital, with a 
much less adequate equipment in either 
case than Mr. Phipps’ liberality provides, 
has abundantly justified the movement, 
which, indeed, is merely bringing the 
study of insanity in this country a little 
nearer to its standard in Germany and 
possibly France. While it is true that the 
practice of the care of the insane is far 
behind the science, there is still probably 
much to learn. If only every case of in- 
cipient mental alienation could have 
prompt and scientific treatment, the num- 
ber of hospitals for the chronic insane 
might be speedily diminished. The new 
clinies will certainly furnish such treat- 
ment for a great many cases, and even 
should no great discoveries be made, this 
alone will be a great benefit to humanity. 

Similar action is being taken in other 
states, and the time seems ripe for a na- 
tional association for the care and protec- 
tion of the insane, such as Mr. Beers sug- 
gests in his remarkable book, A Mind That 
Found Itself. 
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WHEN MAINE WANTS TO KNOW 


When the state of Maine wants to know 
something “for sure,’ she sends a commis- 
sion of level-headed men to find out. So 
a commission whose duty is to tell the Leg- 
islature whether the state should have a 
board of state charities or not, went to the 
National Conference at Richmond and 
when they had seen and heard and en- 
quired, decided that the state needed a 
board of the kind which should be non- 
partisan, (or rather’ bi-partisan), unsal- 
aried, of high standing and character and 
with a paid secretary, well trained and 
with experience, and that its functions 
should be those of investigation, report and 
advice, not control. 


NEW YORRKM’S INSANE 


The nineteenth annual report of the New 
York State Commission in Lunacy, cover- 
ing the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1907, has, in its 363 pages, much interest- 
ing matter, including many statistical ta- 
bles. The commission estimates that the 
increase in prices during the first half of 
the year over those which prevailed dur- 
ing a similar period in the previous year, 
has amounted to twenty-two per cent in the 
staples required by the hospitals. This is 
one of the reasons why the appropriation 
for the current year, based on prices of a 
preceding year, is likely to be so inade- 
quate. The commission makes a_ strong 
protest against the reactionary view of the 
care of the insane, which discourages pro- 
gressive methods. It denies absolutely the 
possibility of foretelling whether a case is 
to be chronic, and stands for giving every 
case the best opportunity that modern sci- 
ence provides for improvement and cure, 
It makes a strong protest against* a reduc- 
tion in the appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of the insane, and urges an increase 
in the appropriations for building and im- 
provements. 

The percentage of recoveries based on 
the number of original admissions to the 
state hospitals was twenty-five and one- 
half per cent last year, a slight increase 
over the previous year. This is consid- 
ered encouraging, especially in view of the 
unfavorable character of that half of the 
admissions which come from the alien 
class, and largely from the lower Hast 
Side of New York city. The deportation 
of 352 insane aliens is reported, and the 
removal of 170 non-residents to other 
states. An excellent recommendation is 
that the State Board of Alienists, consist- 
ing of three highly paid physicians, whose 
time is very inadequately occupied by the 
work of the board, should be drawn upon 
for other pressing duties connected with 
the state hospital system. The commis: 
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sion would like to assign one of these alien- 
ists to inspection duty, supplementing the 
admirable work that is now being done by 
the one overworked medical inspector. 
The report of the medical inspector shows 
forty-four visits made to the state hospitals 
during the year, and 4,559 recently admit- 
ted patients seen and such attention as 
was deemed necessary, given them; also 
sixty-one visits to licensed private institu- 
tions, with 278 patients interviewed. One 
of the chief recommendations of the inspec- 
tor is the need of better organization of the 
training schools for nurses, especially the 
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appointment of a nursing officer of supe- 
rior character and efficiency to have the su- 
pervision and management of the training 
of the nurses. There is much interesting 
scientific material in the report of the di- 
rector of the Pathological Institute, which 
correlates the scientific work of the state 
hospitals, and has been extremely success- 
ful in stimulating and improving the med- 
ical service. 

The report recommends the renewal of 
the lease of the Ward’s Island buildings, 
and the establishment of a new state hos- 
pital in the south-eastern part of the state. 


Communications 


AN EVIL ALLIANCE 


To THE EDITOR: 


A recent issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons contained editorial approval of a 
suggestion by Collier’s Weekly that a com- 
mittee be formed, on which philanthropic 
interests should be represented and also 
some of the leading brewers and _ their 
counsel, to consider the saloon evil. May 
I offer one or two comments? 

(1) The brewers, who now point a con- 
demning finger at the “wicked saloon” are 
the very men, as a class, who practically 
own or control the lawless places they criti- 
cize. It is, of course, generally known that 
the brewers pay a large proportion of sa- 
loon license fees, rent the saloon premises 
or go surety on the leases, supply the bar 
fixtures, holding a mortgage on the same, 
and practically control the situation. They 
are quite competent to do their own house 
cleaning, but profits lie along the line of 
violation of law, both for the brewer, whose 
brand is being pushed and whose fixtures 
are being paid for at a high price, and also 
for the saloon keeper, who must make 
enough to satisfy the brewer and keep 
his own head above water. 

(2) The rich brewers and distillers are 
in their way as thoroughly lawless as the 
dive keepers. It is the brewer and the dis- 
tiller who invade prohibition states and 
force their wares into “dry” territory. They 
do it by backing joints and they do it by 
sheltering themselves behind interstate 
commerce laws and using express compan- 
ies for selling agents. 

When Kansas City, Kansas, was cleaned 
up two years ago, and Mr. Trickett, the as- 
sistant attorney general, had secured in- 
junctions against a number of saloon keep- 
ers and the injunctions were violated and 
the saloon keepers were fined and put in 
jail, it was the outside brewers who paid 
the fines, paid the salaries of the men in 
jail and sent in fresh bar keepers to de- 
feat the enforcement of the law. Six bar 
‘tenders were taken one after another from 
“one saloon. 


The liquor business is anarchistic from 
top to bottom. The attitude of the whole 
trade was well expressed by a saloon keeper 
in my office one day, when speaking of 
Sunday sales, he said, “If I can pay a ‘cop’ 
32> and make $250, why wouldn’t I?” 

(3) For reformers to associate themselves 
in conferences and committees with unscru- 
pulous opponents is to invite confusion. It 
is a technical blunder into which reformers 
have not infrequently been lead but which 
has never resulted in any but one way, so 
far aS my experience and observation go. 
Misinformation is sent out under respect- 
able authority. The disinterested activities 
of the reformers are more than matched by 
the interested activities of their opponents 
and the whole cause is generally preju- 
diced. 

(4) It is misleading to speak of the pres- 
ent movement as an “anti-saloon’” move- 
ment. It is an “anti-alcoholic’” movement. 
The business community is beginning to 
know what the prohibitionists have been 
trying to make them understand for more 
than twenty-five years, viz., that the use 
of alcoholic drinks is economically intoler- 
able. There are in this country half a 
million inebriates and as many more “oc- 
casional drunkards” (estimate by editor of 
Journal of Inebriety). That is a number 
sufficient to people two cities the size of 
Boston. Consider, please, that not one in 
the entire number ever expected to suc- 
cumb. Every one of them counted himself 
able to use alcohol “in moderation.” The 
evils of alcohol flow from the inherent na- 
ture of the drug, not from the character 
of the place in which it is consumed. It is 
no respecter of persons. It operates in the 
rich and educated just as it does in the ig- 
norant and poor. Amongst the “bums of 
the gutter” to be found in the Bowery mis- 
sions is a fair proportion of college gradu- 
ates. It was not the low dive but the high 
class bar that did the business for them. 
If anything like a saloon existed in all Pal- 
estine I know of no mention of it, but the 
prophets nevertheless pronounced woes upon 
Israel for its drunkenness. 
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By clamoring against the low dive the 
liquor trade now hopes to deceive the public 
into a belief that the evil to be eradicated 
is “the dive’ and to divert attention from 
the real issue which is the entire trade in 
intoxicants. 

(5) The aim of the brewer and the dis- 
tiller is to extend his business and to in- 
crease the sales of intoxicants. The aim of 
the reformer is to diminish or wholly sup- 
press such sales. “How can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed?” 

Such a combination committee as the one 
now suggested would be, in my judgment, 
a misfortune. 

The liquor men know their business from 
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A to Z. They need no help from outside in 
understanding it or its results. We can be 
assured of this that no matter what spe- 
cious plan may be devised to “regulate”: the 
saloon and “lessen its evil” there will never 
be any compliance on the part of the liquor 
men with any merely restrictive regulations 
which to any extent interfere with their 
getting the people’s money and as much of 
it as they possibly can. The people will 
take care of their case in due time. In the 
meanwhile I am sure that the sound policy 
is to keep aloof from any alliance of the 
kind proposed. 
ALFRED L. MANTERRE. 
31 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Cleveland Public Library has just 
issued a very attractive pamphlet on the 
work that it is doing with the children of 
the city and the means used to reach them. 
At present, in connection with the branch 
libraries there are seven children’s rooms 
in charge of assistant librarians. There are 
eight sub-branches and three settlement li- 
braries for children. Five of the high 
schools and nine of the elementary schools 
have children’s libraries and there are 123 
class room libraries. Perhaps one of the 


most interesting features of the work, how- 
ever, is the home library idea. 


Last year 


11,075 volumes were distributed in this 
manner. There are thirty-two home li- 
braries, each with its own visitor. These 
traveling libraries consist of forty or fifty 
attractive books which are sent to the fami- 
lies in localities at some distance from any 
of the main branches. On an appointed 
afternoon each week a visitor goes to the 
home and meets ten or twelve children of 
the neighborhood who have formed them- 
selves into a group, and she reads or tells a 
story, plays a game and gives each child 
one or two books to take home. In the nine 
school libraries the report says that 76,271 
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volumes circulated in 1907. More requests 
have been presented by principals for li- 
braries in the schools than the library has 
been able to meet. In fact, the reader 
judges in looking over the report and the 
pictures that the children’s branches are 
pretty well filled with readers all the year 
round. 


* ba * 


The National Cash Register Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, has found room for two blind girls in 
its shops and according to the Daily News 
of that city the experiment is proving suc- 
cessful. The News rightly believes that 
there are many factory positions where the 
blind could do the work as well as the seeing 
if the manufacturers would co-operate with 
the various associations for the blind. 

“Several weeks ago,” says the News, “BE. 
G. Pease, one of the directors of the Dayton 
Association for the Blind, called on the N. 
C. R. company, to see if it were possible to 
find employment for some of the blind girls 
at the factory. The matter was discussed, 
after which a trip through the girls’ depart- 
ment was made, and Mr. Pease picked out 
a dozen or more things that he was sure the 
blind girls could do. It was decided to make 
a trial, and on Monday morning, July 6, 
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Lida Supe and Anna McClure, two totally 
blind girls, started in to work, one\in the 
bindery department and one in the indicator 
department, and they are doing finely. An- 
other girl, Elizabeth Johnson, who has 
enough sight to get around, takes the girls 
to and from their work to the cars, and 
the N. C. R. company has now given her 
work at the factory.” 

* * & 

The Weekly Scotsman of recent date 
gives an English viewpoint of the unem- 
ployed situation in Glasgow. The article 
was written by a member of the Glasgow 
Workers’ Unemployed Committee and the 
author believes that present troubles in 
Glasgow have been caused by the rapid 
developments of labor saving machinery 
in the past few years. 

“Broadly speaking, the present unem- 
ployed troubles have been caused by the 
rapid developments which have taken place 
in the application of labour-saving machin- 
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ery to industry during the past few years. 
As a consequence of this, many skilled in- 
dustries have either been completely wiped 
out, or else so modified as to no longer 
require the services of skilled workmen. 

“In other industries women and girls 
have displaced men so seriously as in some 
places to actually reverse the economic po- 
sition of the sexes. For instance, in Dun- 
dee there are industries in which the rec- 
ognized average wages paid to men is only 
lls. 9d. a week, while it is not unusual 
to find women earning double this sum. 
The same thing applies to Paisley, and in 
a greater or less degree to certain indus- 
tries in almost every industrial centre. 

“Hven in industries where skilled work- 
men are still required, large numbers of 
them have been displaced by machinery, 
and compelled to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed, or else join the already over- 
stocked and underpaid army of unskilled 
labourers.” 


Jottings 


Assistant Director Chicago School.—Miss 
Edith Abbott has accepted the position of 
assistant director in the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. | Since taking her 
doctor’s degree in economics three years ago 
at the University of Chicago, Miss Abbott 
has spent one year with the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in the economics research department, 
one year with the London School of Eco- 


nomics as A. C. A. fellow and one year at 


Wellesley College in the department of eco- 
nomics. She has contributed frequently to 
the Journal of Economics and the Journal 
of Sociology. Miss Abbott will be identified 
with the research department of the School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 


Field Day at Scranton.—One thousand 
children, five hundred boys and five hun- 
dred girls will participate in a field day 
which will be held at Athletic Park, Scran- 
ton, Pa., on August 28. One hundred boys 
and one hundred girls from each of the 
five playgrounds, West Side, North End, 
South Side, Green Ridge and Central City, 
will compete for the special prizes to be 
offered to the playground whose devotees 
play the best, act the best and look the 
best after the playing and acting. 


A Huckster’s Union, Cleveland.—With a 
very novel purpose the hucksters of Cleve- 
land have just organized. it is not for 
more rights in the street, nor for segre- 
gation, nor for any such public matters, 
but the basis of their organization is to 
protect the public and themselves against 
deception. 


Playground for Hebrew Sheltering Arms. 
—To build a concrete playground with a 
shelter on the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society grounds at 150th street, New York, 
Adolph Lewisohn has given $5,000. He 
has also recently given $50,000 and a cot- 
tage that is to cost $20,000 for the Cottage 
Settlement at Pleasantville, work on which 
is soon to be begun. 


Jewish Charities of Philadelphia Read 
Through Pictures.—To attract the attention 
of its contributors as well as to make them 
thoroughly acquainted with the manner in 
which their funds are being disbursed, the 
Philadelphia Federation of Jewish Charities 
has gone into the show business. 

At the annual meeting a series of moving 
pictures representative of the activities of 
all the constituent bodies was presented 
and it made a graphic plea for the needs of 
such an institution. The pictures were the 
work of a member of the federation. 


Young Folks’ League for the Home Treat- 
ment of Tuberculosis—To raise funds for 
the free distribution of milk and eggs to 
tuberculosis patients a Young Folks’ 
League for the Home Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis has been organized in New York. 
The league which intends to cover the en- 
tire city, will distribute daily three quarts 
of milk and six eggs to each tuberculosis 
patient who is properly recommended by 
the hospital visiting nurses. Dr. James A. 
Miller, Dr. S. S. Goldwater of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital and Rabbi Schulman addressed the 
first meeting. 


A School that Helps the 
Needy Needs Help 


Troy Conference Academy, located at 
Poultney, Vermont, preparing New York 
City and State indigent student boys and 
girls for entrance to all the colleges at very 
small cost for board and tuition, needs an 
additional fund of $70,000, for its fund of 
$140,000 to replace building destroyed by 
fire this year. The two separate dormito- 
ries, with common dining room, will ac- 
commodate seventy-eight girlsand ninety- 
two boys. Buildings in process of erection 
and needed for the opening of the school 
year, but dependent on funds yet out of 
sight. It renders corspicuous service to 
belated students. The President of its 
Board of Trustees began here, at twenty- 
four years of age, his preparation for col- 
lege. Late U.S. Senator Redfield Proctor 
said he knew of no other school that did 
so much with the money it had. 


Address 
Principal C. H. DUNTON, D.D., 
Poultney, Vermont, or 
Financial Agent, REV. J. H. COLE- 
MAN, D.D., 582 Madison Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


NEW HUDSON LINE 
$1.00 xAosSe5, $1.00 


Steamers leave Pier 53, foot West 14th St. (1 pier be- 
low), Daily and Sunday, 6 P.M. Service and accom- 
modations the best Cuisine unsurpassed. Close 
train connections at Albany, North, East and West. 
For tickets and staterooms and a free copy of our offi- 
cial organ, “The Tourist Magazine,” which contains 
over 300 delightful tours from $4.00 upwards, apply to 
McCANN’S TOURS, City Ticket psenis, 
1328 Broadway, cor. 35th St. Phone 123-38 or at the pier. 


Between 


DON’T FORGET 
“Everybody's Grandmother” 


See half page advertisement Charities and The Com- 

mons, August 1. Our Fresh Air Farm (80 children) is 

closing for lack of funds. Will you help us keep it 

open? FRIENDLY AID SOCIETY, 248 East 34th Street. 

Mail checks to Charles F. Stone, Jr., 44 Hubert S8t., 

INU Y. 0; 

ANTED—Trained Settlement Worker (Jewess) 

WV to act as assistant in well established Settle- 

ment Address communications to MISS M. 

S. HANAW, 1204 E Baltimore St., Care of Maccabean 
House, Baltimore, Md. 


WO Experienced Settlement Workers, with high- 

[ est testimonials, will be free December 1st for 

engagement elsewhere. One thoroughly capa- 

ble as Headworker, haying had great success in organ- 

izing all branches of social work. The other as Kin- 

dergartner and Director of Children’s Work. Address 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 105 East 22d Street. 


The Common Sense of 
the [ilk Question. 


By John Spargo. 


A book for the general reader dedicated 
to Nathan Straus, and covering the civic, 
sanitary, and hygienic obligations involved 
by the transition from the 

Malthusian cry of over-population 
to the 
Rooseveltian cry of race.suicide 


. The Rise in the Value of Babies. 

When the Mothers Fail. 

Why Cow’s Milk ? 

Filth as Infant’s Food. 

Milk-Borne Diseases. 

A Brief Summary of the Problem. 
Remedial Theories and Experiments. 
Pure versus Purified Milk. 

Outlines of a Policy of Reform. 


PRICE $1.50. 


Send Check or Money Order to 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 
105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Official Organ of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis and many 
of the largest state and local anti- 
tuberculosis societies. 


A monthly magazine of optimism 
and practical help for social work- 
ers, physicians, patients, members 
of anti-tuberculosis associations 
and lovers of the out-of-doors. 


Back numbers contain valuable 
articles on organizing campaigns 
and on “‘taking the cure.’’ Write 
for list, stating subject of interest. 


Does your association subscribe 
for its membership ? It can have 
special rates. 


Address, TRUDEAU 


New York 


Saranac Lake - 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THw ComMoNs when writing to advertisers. 


THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York, and affiliated with Columbia University 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 East 22d Street New York City 


THE YEAR COURSE (Sixth Year) begins September 28, 1908, and ends 
May 28, 1909 


Lectures and Class Work (12 hours per week) on General Survey of the Field of Charity, 
Racial Traits in the Population, Constructive Social Work, Care of Families in their 
Homes, Administration of Institutions, Child Helping Agencies, Treatment of the Crimi- 
nal, The State in Relation to Charity. Also courses on Economics of Industry, Labor 
Problems, Housing, Standard of Living, and classes in the study of Cooking and the 
Italian Language. 


Field and Practice Work (12 hours per week) under expert direction and supervision. 
Write for circular of information. Register now. Exceptional opportunities for college 
graduates who can devote a year to post graduate work with full academic credits for 
higher degrees. 

SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director 


ROSWELL C. MCCREA 
In Charge of the Bureau of Social Research 


CARL KELSEY 
In charge of Summer Session 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 


RUSSELL SAGH FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


Practical, Complete, Pocket-Sized Manuals for Social Work- 
ers, Teachers, and All Promoters of Organized Play 


First Steps in Organizing ‘Playgrounds | The Field Day and Play Picnic for Country 
Lee F. Hanmer Children 


Myron T. Scudder 


Field Secretary, Playground Association of America 
Ys Pye Principal, State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


CONTENTS: Forms of administration, forms of CONTENTS: Country children lack play tradi- 
organization, a playground plan for a city, sugges- | tions as much as city children lack space. This 
tions about equipment and games. pamphlet tells how to conduct country field days, 

nes how to organize competitions, and work 
or girls. 


Fully illustrated from photographs of Playgrounds, Apparatus, Field H F 
Wading Pools, Country Play Festivals, School Yards, Ete. Ba i 


Programs for Field Days, Outline of Games, Score Cards, Bibliography, Etc. 


10 Cents 100 COPIES 10 Cents 
Po stpaid $8. Postage Prepaid $7, Express Collect Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order to 


105 EAST 22d STREET CHARITIES 174 ADAMS STREET 
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HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 
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Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners. 
S. CUSHMAN & SONS, 
629 Madison avenue, New York. 
Booksellers, Publishers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
GILLIES COFFEE Co., : 
233 Washington street, New York. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., 
49 Vesey street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Drugs. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205 Third avenue, New York. 


. Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Electrical Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Express. 
THE LEXINGTON TRANSFER CoO., 
156 Bast 23d street, New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN BUCKLE, 
872-874 Washington street, New York. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale, 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 
Groceries. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS-& CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 
BORNHOHEFT & WINDHORST, 
1229 Third avenue, New 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 
Beach and Washington streets, New York, 
FRANKLIN MAacVHAGH & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALEX. B. MILLER, 
241-243 Fourth avenue, 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore. streets, New York. 
JOHN 8. SILLS & SONS, 
North River and 37th street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


York. 


New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 7 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
310 Third avenue, New York. 


Hospital Supplies. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kindling Wood and Hickory. 


CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N. Y. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 


BOSLER, BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63. Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 
10th avenue—13-14th streets, 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murtay street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paints, Enamel. 
GELIEN & CO., 
153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Paper. 


THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


New York. 


Plumbing, Ranges, Furnaces, Roofing. 
THOMAS HINDLEY & SON, 
819 Sixth avenue, New York. 
Poultry and Game. 
A. SILZ, 
Silz’s Bldg., 416-418 West 14th st., New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRRELL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT ELLIOTT & CO., 
130-132 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric Time System, Pro-= 
gramme Clocks, Telephone Systems, Em= 
ployees’ Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 
Electric Wiring. 

PETTES & RANDALL CO,, - 


150 Nassau street, New York City. 
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Ahe Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE COMING 
PLAY CONGRESS 


When more than 1,000 of the leading 
educators, social workers, physicians and 
representatives of government are will- 
ing to come from all parts of the country 
simply to lend their support to the doc- 
trine that the people must have a chance 
to play, it is an indication of the impor- 
tant place “play” has won for itself in 
the school curricula, the health protect- 
ive programs and the measures for re- 
ducing juvenile crime. This gathering 
which will open in New York at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History on September 
8 is the second play congress of the Play- 
ground Association of America. The 
purpose of the meeting is simply to 
induce municipalities and private indi- 
viduals to provide adequate playing op- 
portunities in the belief that such oppor- 
tunities are among the most potent fac- 
tors for raising the health, mentality, and 
morals of the community. The first 
Play Congress which was held in Chi- 
cago a year ago proved an effective stim- 
ulus to the cities of the West. The 
model playground operated at James- 
town reached the South with its example 
of child happiness. The New York con- 
ference will it is believed bring home to 
the East, the vast importance of setting 
aside land for playgrounds before ground 
rates become so high that the people’s 
breathing places cost a million dollars an 
acre, which was New York’s unfortunate 
penalty for waiting too long. If New 
York had waited until to-day to set aside 
Central Park, this great playing place 
would cost more than $500,000,000. 
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The second congress will, it is expect- 
ed, far surpass the previous one. For 
whereas playgrounds were more or less 
a rarity a year ago, to-day more than 
218 cities either have playgrounds or 
are taking steps to establish them. In 
these places, play interest is high and 
scores of these cities have accepted the 
invitation of Mayor George B. McClel- 
lan, honorary president of the congress, 
to send official delegates. Many other 
municipalities which are not yet on the 
playground list will also be represented 
either by their mayors or officers of 
health, education or park departments. 
Governor Hughes, of New York, will 
speak for the state government. Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, president of the 
association and Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
will speak for the medical and physical 
side of play. Dr. William H. Maxwell 
will discuss play and education. The 
meetings aside from the general sessions 
will consist largely of special conferences. 
Mayor McClellan will preside over one 
for city officials to which every munici- 
pality in the United States has ‘been 
urged to send delegates. There will also. 
be a special conference on the establish- 
ment of country playgrounds and ath- 
letic associations as a means of deterring 
the migration of farm boys to the cities. 
In this conference Dr. Myron T. Scud- 
der and Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cor- 
nell University, who was asked to serve 
on President Roosevelt’s Agricultural 
Commission, will have a prominent part. 

The relationship of play to juvenile 
delinquency will be discussed in many 
papers by Allen Burns, Mrs. Harriet 
Heller, Joseph Lee and others and Owen 
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R. Lovejoy will treat the playground 
movement as a necessary supplement to 
the child labor propaganda. 

Professor C. W. Hetherington will dis- 
cuss university extension in physical 
training and also will report on a course 
of study for preparing teachers for play- 
ground supervision. Professor Royal 
Melendy will deal with playgrounds in 
rural schools. 
York public school architect, will talk of 
roof playgrounds which are the result 
of the antithesis of country property con- 
ditions. Howard Bradstreet, E. B. De 
Groot, David I. Kelly, Dr. Seth T. Stew- 
art, Miss Sadie American, Dn E. H. 
Arnold and a score of other speakers will 
present papers dealing with every phase 
of the work of playgrounds from mat- 
ters of equipment and organization to 
athletics for girls, play festivals and in- 
stitutional playgrounds. Joseph Lee 
will present a report on the growth of 
playground legislation and the various 
standing committees and chairman will 
report on the success of the play move- 
ment. 

On several days there will be exhibi- 
tions by school children of New York 
vand Newark and on the final day, Sep- 
tember 12, there will be a harvest fes- 
ttival of all nations introducing the folk 
dances of many people. 


‘POLITICAL EXPLOITATION 
‘OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Illinois has repudiated the attempt to 
make its state institutions a shuttlecock 
between the battledores of political fac- 
tions or parties. The fierce factional fight 
within the Republican Party has turned 
upon the effort to defeat the renomina- 
tion of Governor Deneen by discrediting 
the present administration of the state 
charities and corrections. The opposing 
faction in the Legislature secured the 
appointment of a committee to investigate 
the institutions, the majority of which 
were known to be committed against the 
governor and the State Board of Chari- 
ties. The report of this committee to 
the Legislature, although too voluminous 
to be read by the voters, too indiscrimin- 
ate to be of real value, and too bitterly 
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biased to command confidence, was used 
as ammunition for the most personal cam- 
paign speeches and editorials. ‘Lhe ca- 
pacity and character not only of the gov- 
ernor but also of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the State Board of Charities 
were most wantonly traduced. One oc- 
casion for this was the reappointment of 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop and Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch by Governor Deneen after his 
predecessor, who contested the nomina- 
tion for the governorship, had forced 
their resignation from the board. In re- 
joinder the governor charged that the 
conditions justifying criticism have been 
inherited from the administration of his 
predecessor and were due to the politi- 
cal exploitation of the institutions. The 
State Board of Charities in a dignified 
statement of facts, supplemented by a 
telling speech by its chairman, Dr. Frank 
Billings, made it obvious that any fail- 
ure to correct unsatisfactory conditions 
and to carry out their own far-reaching 
plans for improvement in equipment, ser- 
vice and management, was due to the de- 
nial of the necessary funds by the Legis- 
lature. To parry the force of those facts, 
the reliance of the opposition was placed 
principally upon a sentimental appeal to 
passion through the mother of a feeble- 
minded child who had been injured by 
falling against a radiator. 

The people’s repudiation of this ne- 
farious attempt to drag their state insti- 
tutions through the mire of a mud-sling- 
ing campaign was registered by their 
first vote under the new direct primary 
law, August 8, in the renomination of 
Governor Deneen, the retirement from 
the Legislature of the chairman of the 
so-called investigating committee, and the 
shattering of the factional “machine,” 
which desperately fought a losing fight 
to regain the power and prestige that it 
had so long swayed by combining federal 
patronage and corrupt practices in state 
politics. 

The re-election of the present state ad- 
ministration, however, is likely to depend, 
more than anything else, upon the ex- 
plicitness of its pledge and the certainty 
of its policy to divorce public interests 
and institutions far more completely from 
partisan manipulation and political con- 
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siderations than any state administration 
has ever dared. Public sentiment in Il- 
linois is unmistakably declaring its de- 
mand that this should be done. And 
they who most courageously and com- 
pletely rely upon the people’s support in 
so doing are most likely to have the op- 
portunity given them to administer the 
public interests of the second greatest 
state among American commonwealths. 

No stronger plea can now be made for 
the continuance of the present state ad- 
ministration than that the public institu- 
tions demand the retention of the most 
capable State Board of Charities Illinois 
has ever had, and that the opportunity 
shall this be afforded to place the public 
institutions of Illinois in the front rank 
of efficiency, where some of them once 
were and where they all belong. 


EORECAST OF 
A HARD WINTER 


A statement issued by the New York 
Charity Organization Society presents a 
rather gloomy view of the unusual con- 
ditions of distress that still exist in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Another winter 
of exceptional destitution and unemploy- 
ment may be expected. As the summer 
advances the percentage of increased 
work falling on the district offices of the 
society has not decreased. For instance, 
although in many respects the times seem 
to be improving, and in many quarters 
there are reports of resumption of work, 
the number of new applicants in the dis- 
trict offices for help from the society was, 
in July, 150 per cent greater than the 
number of new applicants for help as in 
July, 1907. 

Then, again, the number of families 
which it is necessary to help again after 
a period of self-support, is a barometer of 
prevailing conditions. In July of this 
year over twice as many families as in 
the previous July were forced to apply a 
second time for charitable-help from the 
society. While that number is somewhat 
smaller than the figures for June, 1908, 
which had almost three times as many 
“cases reopened” as in the previous June, 
the July figures are almost three times as 
large as in the case of families reapplying 
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after a period of self support as in May. 
Indeed, in May, 1908, conditions looked 
much more favorable than at present. 

The work of the district offices of the 
society has continued to be very heavy, 
as a natural consequence. In July the 
calls by persons or families applying for 
aid was nearly 3,000, an increase of near- 
ly too per cent over the previous July. In 
spite of its being a vacation period, when 
the working force of the district offices 
can be ordinarily somewhat reduced, over 
4,000 visits were made in July by the so- 
ciety’s agents and assistant agents in be- 
half of those who need help. 

A curious evidence of the industrial 
situation is found in picnic parks around 
New York. The dance halls in the 
Bronx, usually flourishing at this season 
of the year, are all closed because of the 
lack of patrons and the proprietors say 
that they will reopen in the winter. The 
same is true in the Jersey suburbs, but 
with the added limitation that they will 
reopen in New Tersey as soon as Palisade 
Park closes in September. Coney Island 
is complaining, too, and most of the pa- 
vilions and shows are most eager for cus- 
tom and a nickle is welcomed as though 
it were a dollar. Waiters rush to serve 
even the hated “basket parties” and the 
general tone of the place on week days 
is far below its average in attendance, at 
least. 


WINTER’S OUTLOOK 
IN BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore Federated Charities re- 
ports from the southeastern district 
agent, whose applicants are for the most 
part Poles engaged during the summer 
at fruit packing and canning establish- 
ments both in the city and country, and 
in the winter in the oyster industry, that, 
the people are coming back from their 
summer’s work with not more than $10 
or $15 each. Formerly they returned 
with enough to pay up their back debts 
and to carry them through the winter. 
One local packing house that usually has 
at this time of year a payroll of from 
$3,000 to $4,000, is now paying from 
$1,000 to $1,200. The business men say 
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that the situation is the worst that they 
have known for twenty-six years. 

Another Baltimore district which is 
largely occupied by employes of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad reports very 
hard times due to the fact that most of 
the railroad hands who have been re- 
tained are still working very irregularly. 
Most of the men are only working nine 
days in the month. It is said that the cut 
in wages and in-time affects 2,500 fam- 
ilies. The agent in this district learns 
that in one Catholic parish 1,200 men 
and 600 women are receiving aid from 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

From another district occupied largely 
by mill hands and by skilled laborers 
comes the statement that none of the 
mills are working more than half time, 
and that work has been very slack during 
the summer for carpenters and painters, 
so that they will begin the winter with- 
out any funds and will undoubtedly in 
many cases be forced into dependence 
during the coming months. 

All the agents say that they are now 
having many applications from respect- 
able families who have always hitherto 
been self supporting; that in many cases 
money that has been laid by in the past 
to provide for a rainy day is now ex- 
hausted and that in a number of these 
families there will be no alternative ex- 
cept to apply for charitable aid. 


“BATH LINES” 
RIVALING BREAD LINES 


In the July 25 issue of this magazine 
Miss Emily G. Balch contributed a new 
idea for public baths. Her inquiry was, 
why a shower bath with a hose attached 
to a hydrant could not be used in the 
streets of our cities to cool the children— 
in other words why the bath-line might 
not rival the bread-line? Two newspa- 
per clippings that have come to this of- 
fice since the appearance of Miss Balch’s 
letter go to show that her suggestion is 
already being followed out in Newark and 
Baltimore. 

The Sunday Call of Newark, N. J., 
said recently that they are giving 
free shower baths to the boys on the 
Second City Playground at Prince street 
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and Waverly avenue, in a novel and prim- 
itive manner. 

The youngsters are corralled,in a corner 
and one of the playground attendants 
turns the hose on them, while two assist- 
ants in near-bathing suits soap the ex- 
posed parts of the bodies of those receiy- 
ing the shower bath. It is great fun for 
the youngsters, and it is as near as most of 
them can come to get a cooling, if not 
cleansing, bath. 


The Baltimore Sun says that there need 
be no such element in the population in 
Baltimore as the “great unwashed” if 
plans under consideration by the Free 
Public Bath Commission are put into 
execution. It is proposed in that city 
to establish a system of shower baths in 
tents in sections of the city not provided 
with bath houses or outdoor baths and 
swimming pools. 

Rev. Thomas M. Beadenkoff, general 
superintendent of baths says in the Sun 
that “the idea was suggested to him in 
a magazine devoted to charity and deal- 
ing with the experiment New York city 
has been making with hose attachments 
for giving baths in various sections of the 
city inhabited by poor people.” He does 
not believe that the hose idea would work 
in New York or elsewhere for that mat- 
ter and consequently he has fallen back 
on the plan of tents and shower baths 
which has been approved by the water 
engineer and several members of the Bath 
Commission. 


“WHAT GOOD 
WILL IT DO?” 


The press, generally speaking, takes 
hold of the hundred and one plans for 
the promotion of the common welfare in 
such a hearty and sensible fashion that it 
is not our desire to make unwarranted 
criticism. But the benighted Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Republican’s comment on the 
“show business” of the State Charities 
Aid Association is too good (or bad) to 
pass: 

The State Charities Aid Society will go 
into the show business and with moving 
pictures at thirty-six county fairs illustrate 
the ravages of consumption. What good will 


it do? A person attacked by consumption 
naturally wants to find a cure more than 
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he wants to see a show. If there is any 
method of treatment that cures the afflicted 
want to know it, and ascertain what it is. 


Is there any one else who has not 
heard ‘Prevention is better than cure”? 
And after the Republican man leaves the 
“show” he may have learned something 
about “the cure” that he did not know 
before. Let us hope so. 


PLAYGROUNDS 
IN YONKERS 


The general probation committee of 
Yonkers, N. Y., composed of represénta- 
tives from eight or nine of the local so- 
cial service agencies, with the judge of 
the City Court as chairman, has recently 

- taken up the subject of playgrounds, with 
the object of recommending for purchase 
by the city one or two centers for play. 
A sub-committee of five members was 
appointed to select and suggest sites for 
these playgrounds and at the last meeting 
of the general committee, at which the 
mayor was an invited guest, a report from 
this sub-committee was read by its chair- 
man, Robbins Gilman. 

The salient features of this report, 
while they apply more strictly to condi- 
tions as they exist in Yonkers, still have 
in a sense a broad application, and are 
here given: 


In our selection of playground sites, we 
have been guided throughout by four con- 
clusions, which we consider as absolutely 
necessary in making an intelligent selec- 
tion of playgrounds in Yonkers: 

(1) The broad, general and underlying 
proposition that some more adequate and 
wholesome outlet for the natural instinct 
for play in children should be _ provided 
than is afforded by the hot, unsanitary and 
dangerous streets of our city, and that this 
outlet should take the form of what is com- 
monly known as a playground. 

(2) That in selecting a playground, the 
site should be located where child popula- 
tion is dense and population in general is 
congested. A playground is useless if lo- 
cated in any other place than where child- 
life is teeming. The majority of children 
for whom a playground is needed, must 
necessarily keep within a certain radius of 
their homes; it is impossible for them to 
go any great distance away from home. 

(3) That, on account of the present en- 
tirely inadequate park space in Yonkers (it 
has been estimated at seven and one-half 
acres) playgrounds should serve the double 
purpose of opening up a breathing space in 
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our congested districts, where when play 
ceases for the day, room could be had for 
weary and hard working adults to sit and 
rest. 


While there seems little present like- 
lihood of any immediate action by 


the city officials in acquiring the 
plots suggested by the committee, 
the movement thus inaugurated if 


properly guided and managed, should 
in time accomplish much in the way 
of arousing and  crystalizing public 
opinion and sentiment for this greatly 
needed civic improvement. 

As a further evidence of an awakening, 
it may be stated that Mayor Warren re- 
cently appointed a committee of twelve 
well known citizens all very actively in- 
terested in social work, to officially rep- 
resent him and the city at the coming 
Congress of the Playground Association 
of America. 


The Race Riot in Lincoln’s 
City 
Graham Taylor 


There is a bitter irony in the fact that 
the largest force of state troops ever as- 
sembled in Illinois were summoned by 
the governor of Lincoln’s state to protect 
the Negroes whom Lincoln emancipated 
from citizens of Lincoln’s city. It is the 
more bitterly ironical because the Negro 
population of Springfield gathered and 
grew up around the refugees from the 
South who during the Civil War fled to 
the home of Abraham Lincoln for refuge. 
It is a sorry comment upon American 
civilization that no better use has been 
made of our resources of law, education 
and religion than to have allowed that 
population to become in large part so de- 
praved that the new race of white bar- 
barians, who have also sprung from the 
same consecrated soil, trust no means of 
protecting themselves from them except 
the blood and fire of extermination. 

The isolation to which the increasing 
race antipathy consigns the Negro popu- 
lations in the cities of the North, East 
and West, as well as in the South, may 
confidently be reckoned upon to produce 
everywhere all the elements for just such 
a crucifixion of its justice, humanity and 
religion, as the nation has suffered in 
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Springfield. Not only is this most help- 
less part of our population largely left 
to its own feeble resources for self help, 
but the vicious and criminal conditions 
of the districts in which both the better 
and the worse Negroes can only find 
shelter are forced upon all alike and their 
children too, indiscriminately. 

It is generally conceded that the de- 
pravity, the growth and the perpetuation 
of the Negro slums in Springfield dre 
due to corrupt local politics with its po- 
lice graft and lax enforcement of law. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to trace the 
local distrust of the law or contempt for 
its authority, shown not more in the riot- 
ing than in packing jury lists to defeat 
the prosecution of proven criminals, to 
the fact that a disgracefully large pro- 
portion of the law makers in the Illinois 
Legislature have been long notorious for 
their own lack of respect for law and of 
any sense of seriousness in legislating 
for the whole people. 

All the reparation that can be made 
may confidently be expected from the 
prompt, vigorous, yet considerately con- 
servative way in which Governor Deneen 
is using all the military and legal re- 
sources of the state to restore order and 
bring to swift and certain punishment, 
those who have disgraced it; and from 
the overwhelming public sentiment which 
has already rallied sufficiently to support 
the prosecutor and sheriff of Sangamon 
county and the police of Springfield in 
enforcing the law without further mili- 
tary aid. But the blood of the innocent 
cries from the ground less for vengeance 
than for the justice which can prevent 
the recurrence of such barbarities threat- 
ened everywhere, only by such co-oper- 
ation of law, education and religion, as 
will at least civilize our barbarians, both 
white and black. 


Studying Criminals in a 
Laboratory 


Samuel J. Barrows 


Among recent government documents 
is a report of a hearing on the bill (H. R. 
16733), to establish “a laboratory for 
the study of the criminal, pauper and 
defective classes.” Lest anyone get an 
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exaggerated idea of the patience of mem- 
bers of Congress and innocently imagine 
that a subcommittee of the judiciary 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives actually listened to the 328 pages 
of matter presented at this hearing, we 
must exonerate the committee from the 
charge of a lavish expenditure of public 
time and explain that Arthur Macdonald, 
who made the statement, had leave to 
have it printed. 

Whatever members of Congress may 
think of Mr. Macdonald’s views, they 
must certainly give him credit for untir- 
ing industry and persistency. For sey- 
eral years he has asked Congress to es- 
tablish such a_ laboratory. Doubtless 
one reason for the failure to establish 
it is not only the expense, but the feel- 
ing that the federal government, as is 
intimated in this hearing, would be in- 
fringing on the rights of the states in 
conducting such a bureau and subjecting 
the inmates of such institutions to com- 
pulsory examination. Our charitable 
and penal systems are divided by state 
lines. Local authorities are often jeal- 
ous of, federal interference, and how 
would the guardians of poor houses de- 
fend themselves against local indigna- 
tion if it were known that gentlemen 
from Washington came around with a 
formidable collection of curious instru- 
ments and subjected them to a series of 
tests which they could not apply to the 
multi-millionaires? Prisoners have less 
protection in this respect and might be 
said to be fairly victims of the calipers 
and the rule if not of the chronoscope, 
the plethysmograph, the algometer and 
other threatening instruments. Even 
now it is difficult to get the authorities 
to see the wisdom of having sufficient 
physical examination of convicted per- 
sons to determine their identity when 
arrested a second time. If such a bu- 
reatt were confined wholly to govern- 
ment paupers, criminals and defectives, 
it would have a very narrow scope as 
compared with what it would have in 
a single state of the Union like New 
York. The federal government has 
been much behind many of the states in 
enacting judicial and penological re- 
forms, and there are certainly other 
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things much more important to secure 
than this bureau. We do not underrate 
in any way the importance of studying 
the abnormal classes after they are seg- 
regated, but the most important thing to 
do in dealing with juvenile offenders, 
the main subject of Mr. Macdonald’s 
“statement,” is to save the large majority 
who are normal but who have been treat- 
ed by legal machinery as if they were 
abnormal. 

The bill to establish this laboratory 
belongs itself to the “defective classes” 
of proposed legislation. It provides for 
an independent bureau with a director 
to be appointed by the president. It 
would be independent of all other de- 
partments, constituting in fact a depart- 
ment by itself. The director would not 
be under the control of any cabinet of- 
ficer and might pursue his investigations 
at his own sweet will and spend a good 
deal of government money in industrious 
but fruitless curiosity. What might not 
happen for instance if such an unbalanc- 
ed man as Lombroso were placed at the 
head of such a bureau with the power to 
publish under the name of science his 
wild vagaries without check or revision? 
We can infer what might happen from 
what did happen. A brave young of- 
ficer in our navy, Captain Hobson, was 
the hero of one of the most dramatic 
and thrilling episodes of the Spanish 
war. He was justly the subject of ad- 
miration. A foolish American paper in 
a deplorable effort to be humorous cal- 
culated that in the course of a trip 
throughout the country Captain Hobson 
had received 10,000 kisses. Thereupon, 
Lombroso, taking it all seriously as es- 
tablished fact, publishes a study of oscu- 
lation or the kissing mania in the United 
States, interpreting it, we suppose, 
through his favorite doctrine of atavism. 
Imagine the indignation of Congress- 
man Hobson if some disciple of Lom- 
broso with as little discrimination as his 
master should, as director of the pro- 
posed bureau, publish as a government 
document this contribution to crimin- 
ology from the Italian! What would his 
fair constituents in Alabama think of 
Lombroso’s reflections upon the habits 
of American women, or what would they 
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say of the publication by the govern- 
ment as an official document of a psy- 
chological study of American women 
based upon an analysis of private and 
confidential letters brought out by an ad- 
vertisement in an American newspaper? 

Presidents are not infallible and we 
dread to think of the consequences which 
might follow if the executive were to 
appoint to this bureau some pseudo 
criminologist, who would wreak his 
fearful and unrestrained curiosity upon 
the government printing office and add 
to the deficit of the post office depart- 
ment by circulating absurdities even 
worse than those of Lombroso. 

The fact is that criminal anthropology 
is not entitled as yet to be called a sci- 
ence; it is not more than a science in 
embryo. Its representatives do not 
agree among themselves as to facts or 
conclusions. It is a little premature to 
establish an independent bureau of the 
government based upon its pretensions. 
Though Italy is the land of Lombroso 
and the so-called Italian school, the Ital- 
ian government has not thought it worth 
while to establish such a bureau, nor has 
France nor Germany. Yet any one of 
these countries, because of their central- 
ized control of all penal establishments, 
could do it much easier than the United 
States. There is no distinctive school 
of American criminologists, and it is. 
just as premature now to establish a 
government bureau in this field as it 
would have been to establish a govern- 
ment bureau of phrenology when Gall 
and Spurzheim began. 

The fact is that everything desirable 
proposed in this bill can be secured in a 
better and more economical way. As for 
statistics we have not yet learned how 
many criminals there are in the United 
States, but under the new provision in 
the census law the United States has 
made a beginning in the collection of 
judicial statistics. The bibliography of 
the subject can be provided through the 
bibliographical department of the Con- 
gressional Library. As for data for 
criminal identification, the Department 
of Justice has already made provision 
for its collection and so has the state of 
New York. Lastly, as to pathological 
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data, the formation of the Association 
of Prison Physicians in the United 
States furnishes a means of securing 
laboratory investigation in the prisons 
of all the states and for the comparison of 
all this material by a body of investigat- 
ors. Whenever important results are 
secured there will be no difficulty in get- 
ting them published by the American 
Prison Association or by the govern- 
‘ment, which is always generous in pub- 
lishing scientific or sociological informa- 
tion. 


The Next Street But One’ 


Reviewed by Caroline D. Penniman 


An observer, a thinker, and a narrator, 
might be the summing up of the literary 
personality of Miss M. Loane,' whose 
‘book, The Next Street But One, has been 
placed this year before the reading world. 
From her personal experiences as a dis- 
trict nurse in both town and country, 
‘she draws certain conclusions with which 
‘one may not agree unqualifiedly, but 
whose sincerity cannot be doubted. 

Criticism might point to Miss Loane’s 
segregation of “the poor” in a class apart, 
and to the confusion of topics consequent 
upon very profuse illustrations. She 
tells us, however, that the poor have class 
barriers of their own, firmly erected and 
closely guarded, and warns us against 
dealing with them from a detached point 
of view, so that her own apparent de- 
tachment would seem unconscious. 

Lack of culture among the poor other 
than in its most literal sense is very 
noticeable. Politeness and chivalry exist 
largely, but the cultivation that among 
other things over educates the very 
young, deplores physical deformity, ad- 
heres to the truth because of a keen and 
highly developed sensibility of style, and 
causes an innate sense of correct gram- 
mar in verbal and written expression, is 
very rarely found. 

A certain elementary knowledge of 
science is spreading, and interest in the 
affairs of the outside world is much 
greater among the poor than is generally 


1The Next Street But One, by M. Loane. New York, 
1907. Pp. 309. Price $2. This book can he obtained at 
publisher’s price through the offices of CHARITIES AND 
‘THE COMMONS. 
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believed. The art of cooking has reached 
a far higher degree of perfection than 
is commonly known, and while the lan- 
guages do not flourish, instrumental mu- 
sic is very general. Art in itself is not 
patronized, yet in their manner of dress 
the poor are constantly developing great- 
er refinement. Their pleasures, thanks 
often to unwise philanthropists, are many 
and varied. 

These same philanthropists have failed 
to reduce abject poverty because hitherto 
they have despised the home life of the 
poor, and have tried to deal with every 
phase of the question from the outside. 
Homes for the aged, orphan asylums, 
free meals for school children, numerous 


hospitals for the sick, day nurseries, ” 


sterilized milk for babies given and de- 
livered free of cost, baths in the public 
schools, and “happy evenings” that take 
young boys and girls every night from 
home—these are a few of the disinteg- 
rating influences at work. Notwithstand- 
ing this, home life is developing, and 
relatives are feeling the necessity for 
closer unity. ‘The most ordinary home 
is preferable to the best institution, as 
the natural ailiment of babies is to pat- 
ent foods.” It is not by the wisdom of 
the charitable that the stability of the 
working class homes is preserved, but 
by the incorruptible independence of the 
maiority of the poor. 

The higher class of society fails to 
realize the love of the poor for their 
children, but often there is a more hope- 
less negligence shown in the raising of 
the children of the rich than is ever found 
among the poor. The ideals and stand- 
ards of the latter are greatly varied and 
only by strengthening them can their 
lives be developed best. 

Standards of morality vary in different 
districts, and religious and moral toler- 
ance are almost universal. The poor 
are generous and charitable toward each 
other, but in their dealings with mem- 
bers of a higher social order their ten- 
dency to deceive manifests itself. Social 
workers should not demand their confi- 
dence in exchange for material assis- 
tance, for placing so palpable a price up- 
on confidence will never win it. Ethi- 
cally the views of the poor are only dif- 
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ferent from, not better mor worse than 
those of the upper class. An example of 
this can be seen in the courtships which, 
owing to peculiar family standards, are 
trivial in comparison with the tried love 
of man and wife. Engagements are 
often lightly regarded, and the tendency 
of mothers to spoil their sons frequently 
postpones marriage to the lasting hurt 
of both men and women. 

The lives of the poor in both town and 
country are in one phase identical—over- 
crowding is always found. Wages are 
smaller in the country, but are offset by 
many advantages: the boys go to work 
later in life and childhood is preserved 
longer. House rent, fire-wood, and 
country food stuffs are cheap and can be 
procured by nearly all of the poor. 
Length of working hours and lack of 
holidays in the country are a disadvan- 
tage. It is a fallacy to believe physical 
conditions there are better than in the 
towns. People are careless of their 
health and neglect sanitary measures con- 
sidered absolutely necessary in the city. 

Regarding the things that make for 
better communities, the poor have little 
social conscience, and prefer to “mind 
their own business” in cases where it is 
their duty to interfere. This cowardice 
is not confined to them but spreads 
through every branch of society. The 
duty of overlooking and inspecting is 
more neglected than any other. Men dis- 
like it, and it devolves upon the women, 
who are slow to realize their powers and’ 
abilities. 


Aunt Hannah’s 
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The interdependence of the poor 
should not be discouraged by promiscu- 
ous and constant giving. This is very 
wrong, and yet they are mistaken who 
think lending is preferable to giving. 
“Lending is often a method of giving 
without a sense of responsivility and re- 
ceiving without a sense of responsibility.” 

Compulsory education has done much 
toward bringing about greater interde- 
pendence, but there are some bad results 
from even so good a law. If we do not 
wish to accept the baldest communism 
“children must be allowed to spend some 
part of the day with their parents and if 
their homes are too small to permit of 
their doing this, it is the homes that we 
must improve, and not the schools.” 

Home industries are pernicious and 
make for the deterioration of the family 
groups where conditions are normal. 
The house and children zre neglected, 
the man grows lazy, and the woman ir- 
ritable if not worse. Laundry work and 
tailoring are both hard and unremunera- 
tive employments, and play a large part 
in the spread of tuberculosis. Why build 
sanatoriums forthe care of the tuber- 
cular, when these occupations are al- 
lowed and dying consumptives send out 
from:their homes germ-laden articles of 
apparel? 

Following the chapter on home indus- 
tries are ten stories of Miss Loane’s per- 
sonal experiences in the home lives of the 
poor. In these her art as a narrator 
is most clearly shown, and as illustra- 
tions of what goes before are well 
chosen and faithfully portrayed. 


Birthday Party 


Jessie C. Sleet 


Alexander had reached his eighth 
birthday; Aunt Hannah her eightieth. 
He was deformed and hobbled around 
on crutches; she was blind and used a 
cane. They were not related but they 
had lived in the same dirty little lane op- 
posite each other for years. 

Alexander made but few friends. His 
ugly little face and his misshapen body 


1This story was awarded first prize in the recent 
story contest held by this magazine. 


were not pleasing to the eye, and then he 
cried altogether too much and demanded 
too much attention, so thought the 
neighbors, and his mother agreed with 
them, but strange to say for some unex- 
plained reason Aunt Hannah felt from 
the first that the little unfortunate had a 
direct claim on her love and sympathy. 
She readily consented to care for him 
while his. mother went out to work. 
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Soon their acquaintance ripened into 
friendship and love. Just as he reached 
his eighth birthday his mother died. He 
was all alone. Aunt Hannah thought 
her duty was clear; she adopted him. 

When I made my first visit it was to 
show her that she had made a mistake 
and to induce her to enter a home and 
put Alexander in an institution. The 
door was slightly ajar. I paused and 
peeped within. He was curled up on 
the floor at her feet with his head: rest- 
ing on her knee, while she, with her arm 
thrown tenderly about him, was singing 
in a low and cooing voice 


“Swing low sweet chariot coming for 
to carry me home.” 


Love and devotion were plainly writ- 
ten on their faces. Silently I watched 
them for several minutes and studied the 
problem afresh. Through the kindness 
of a former employer she received a 
monthly allowance of twelve dollars and 
in addition to this the blind pension of 
fifty dollars a year. Not sufficient for 
all of their needs, but by practicing care- 
ful economy they managed to get along. 
Aunt Hannah’s days on earth could not 
be many—why not wait until the end or 
if not until the end, why not let things 
remain as they were for a while longer? 
I decided to do the latter. 

Every month I visited the little home. 
A year stole quietly by. He was nine 
and she was eighty-one. I was remind- 
ed of this fact when the postman handed 
me a very soiled envelope. I opened it 
and read: 


“This is an invication 
To a birth-day partie 
to-nite for Ant Hanna 
“by 
“Alexander” 


When I turned into the lane, Alex- 
ander met me. He was much excited 
and hurriedly explained: “It’s a real 


s’prise party and all my own, all but the 
invitation—that Jim Jones wrote. You 
see"; ne said?) “1 Gade tater Cents 
mindin’ babies and goin’ errands and I 
spended it all. Go right in and wait till 
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I get Aunt Hannah, she’s ’cross the 
street.’ 

I entered and found the room dec- 
orated with many brightly colored 
papers. The table was spread for three. 
In the center was a large piece of molas- 
ses cake and some dishes mysteriously 
covered. I was curious to know their 
contents and might have been tempted 
beyond control had I not heard the clat- 
ter of Alexander’s crutches and Aunt 
Hannah’s cane. 

How she chuckled when she realized 
what it all meant. We took our places. 
Alexander uncovered a plate and sol- 
emnly passed it to Aunt Hannah. It 
contained a large chicken leg. I looked 
at him expectantly, but he passed me 
an empty one and put a similar one at 
his place. Then in an undertone he said 
to me, “We must make believe’, and 
without giving me an opportunity to re- 
ply, he began making various sounds 
with his mouth which soon had the de- 
sired effect. Aunt Hannah smiled— 
“Alexander”, she remonstrated, ““you eat 
too fast. You'll choke.” ~Then turning 
to me she said, “He has a splendid appe- 
titess 

After the chicken Aunt Hannah had 
ice cream and a liberal slice of ginger 
bread, and again Alexander smacked 
his lips, and not until Aunt Hannah de- 
clared she “could eat no more” did he 
decide to pass me a slice of the ginger 
bread and to take a slice himself. 

I wish I could remember all the won- 
derful stories I listened to that evening, 
—when Aunt Hannah forgot the present 
and returned to the days of her girlhood, 
but gradually she grew more serious and 
sinking into her old rocker she closed 
her sightless eyes and murmured— 
“Eighty-one to-day.” Suddenly she 
burst into song— 


“Swing low sweet chariot coming for 
to carry me home.” 


Alexander slipped away from the table 
and took his favorite position at her feet. 
I was left alone. Quietly I said “Good 
night” and went thoughtfully home. 


Communications 


A CONGESTION REMEDY 


To THE EpiTor: 


A number of articles have appeared re- 
cently referring to the riches the govern- 
ment holds in store in the shape of public 
lands open to settlement by homesteaders. 

In one of these (see Christian Herald, 
April 1, 1908), a summary of such land in 
each state was given, amounting to 434,- 
755,000 acres. The government is repre- 
sented as with outstretched hands offering 
to heads of families these holdings, which, 
for the payment of $1.25 an acre, resi- 
dence of fourteen months, and the making 
of certain improvements would become 
their property. (Irrigated lands of course 
being higher in price.) As an incentive, 
also, a bill is before Congress having the 
approval of the president; to double the 
amount of land which can be thus entered, 
making in most cases 320 acres for each 
homestead. About the same date an ar- 
ticle appeared in your paper, written by a 
professional man in Wisconsin, giving 
some results of a settlers’ first year’s ef- 
forts in that state. One being, that he had 
marketed $700 worth of potatoes from ten 
acres of ground. 

If the government has public lands of 
such character that a livelihood and inde- 
pendence could be gained with it and is so 
desirous of getting the home seeker upon 
the lands; then the epithet “Uncle Sam” 
assumes a new beauty, and stands in rela- 
tion to the people as a father, and well may 
the children “rise up and call him blessed.” 

Now, to those who are following the 
trend of the times, it is apparent that or- 
ganizations of many descriptions are at 
work to render more tolerable the condi- 
tions of the thousands of homeless families 
in the congested centers who are just above 
the line of destitution, to save from starva- 
tion these who have fallen under the tread 
of the more “fit to survive’; to heal the 
wounds of moral contamination, to check 
the growth of social crime, and to provide 
an outlet for the instincts of play and self 
activity in the growing youth, and that ad- 
ditional experiments are constantly being 
tried, and all these in the effort to solve 
the problems of congested city life in the 
interest of human economy. But all this 
work can only cool the parching tongue 


in the generating fires of social, moral, and 
physical debauchery; can only put a bit of 
meutralizing medium into the cesspool; 
the source of which is as unfailing ag the 
existence of the multitudes, and the poison 
as virulent as the worst of society untouch- 
ed by these agencies. 

In the face of these conditions there has 
come from every side, the echo of the call 
of nature “back to the soil.” “Back to the 
soil”; some of us as workers in the crowd- 
ed district institutions have felt refreshed 
by the evidence of public sentiment in 
favor of the ‘‘simple life’ with nature. The 
pen of the popular writer, and the hum of 
the automobile have alike, with the presi- 
dent’s efforts to stay the exodus from the 
country, thrilled us as we contemplated the 
approaching vacation. But how about the 
sweltering millions who never get to the 
country, or have a vacation? Some of these 
would like to flee with their children from 
their haunts of evil and vicious environ- 
ment into the outstretched arms of “Uncle 
Sam” and there plant and garner and live 
as nature intended. 

But while these people would like to ac- 
cept the proposition, and while every fam- 
ily so removed would help to solve the 
problems confronting the many expensive 
organizations, there is nothing at all being 
done, either by the government or by any 
one else to open the way, or render assist- 
ance to those inclined to go, except what 
is being done by the Jewish Removal So- 
ciety, and the Salvation Army. 

Could not a movement be financed, to 
colonize a number of families in a favor- 
able section of the public lands domain? 
And if with reasonable assistance the first 
two or three years the colonists should 
demonstrate the practicability of any indus- 
trious man supporting his family and be- 
coming a home owner, would it not result in 
one of the most effectual methods for the 
relief of congested living? 

Would not the government welcome such 
an enterprise? The writer invites criti- 
cism or discussion of this subject, in the 
hope that a movement may be instituted, 
which will aid in solving the problems con- 
tingent upon congested living in large 
cities. 

W. R. PEARSON. 
Teachers College, New York City. 


The Trend of Things 


Judge Lindsey says in the Independent 
for August 20, that he knows of a city of 
less than 300,000 inhabitants in which there 
were over 3,000 arrests among the boys in 
one year. He tells about an experience in 
a police court in that city where the judge 
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and the counsel were taken up in trying 
a boy of twelve for throwing a brick at a 
citizen. “The next day I met the boy in 
the bull-pen amid hardened criminals. He 
had chains about his waist and knees. I 
asked the boy why he threw the brick. He 
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said: ‘I never meant no harm, mister; we 
was just playing.’ I saw the miserable 
shack and crowded district where he lived. 
Can the boy be blamed if he continued to 
throw the bricks? Could we be blamed if 
we shed a tear at the absurdity and injus- 
tice of it all? Can we be blamed if we turn 
from the act of the boy to cry out against 
the shameful criminal state? 

“This child is a wonderful human creat- 
ure—a divine machine. We have much to 
expect from him, but he has much to ex- 
pect from us, and what he returns depends 
largely upon what we give. 

“We shall suffer with him whether we 
will or no, or we do not share his burdens. 
Let us not weary of the struggle till the 
child gets a square deal; and until he does 
we cannot have and do not deserve that 
glorious manhood, that splendid citizenship 
that will come alone from duty done in 
childhood’s sacred cause.” 

Another story related in the New York 
newspapers of last week goes a little fur- 
ther in showing that the boy in the street 
does not get a square deal. This particu- 
lar boy was, at the time “criminally” en- 
gaged in a game of cards on the front steps 
of his tenement home. A policeman ap- 
proached, commanded him to move on and 
the boy moved at a run with the policeman 
at his heels. The officer fired several shots 
at the fleeing miscreant and when he was 
finally caught, after trying to escape into a 
friendly areaway, he was brought before 
the court and charged with disorderly con- 
duct and attempt to break into a private 
residence! The judge discharged the boy 
and reprimanded the officer, but ‘‘could we 
be blamed if we shed a tear at the absurd- 
ity and injustice of it all?” 

* * * 


William Hard writes in MHverybody’s 
Magazine for September on The Law of 
the Killed and Wounded, ’an article which 
concerns itself with accidents happening 
to employes while serving their employers. 
He gives some striking instances of the 
practical working out of the doctrine of 
assumed risk, the doctrine of fellow serv- 
ant, and the doctrine of contributory neg- 


ligence, and shows up the legal lottery 
which the injured employe enters into 
when he tries to recover damages. Mr. 


Hard believes that the framing of an ade- 
quate employer’s Hability law is a distinct 
social need,—‘“‘the employer, as an employ- 
er and the employe as an employe are not 
the only ones concerned. The whole pub- 
lic is concerned, deeply, financially, moral- 
iscencon 6, is 

“Every year the stream of industrial ac- 
cidents flows on, and every year it sweeps 
hundreds and thousands of families away 
from their little perilous stations of self- 
respecting independence down the irresis- 
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tible current first to poverty and then to 
charity. 

“Accidents are no more closely related 
to the surgery of the doctor than they are 
to that social surgery which is performed 
by charity societies and which, though it 
lets no blood, leaves forever a scar on the 
mind. 

“Why shouldn’t every industry carry 
the burden of its own killed and wounded? 
Why shouldn’t compensation for disability 
be just as much a part of the cost of busi- 
ness as it is of the cost of war? Why 
shouldn’t the workman who goes into his 
daily fight with modern machinery be as- 
sured that his injury will be regarded as 
an honorable wound, entitling him to de- 
cent consideration? Why shouldn’t the in- 
dustrial soldier, meeting his death in forms 
as terrible as those of any battle-field, die 
knowing that he will leave, if not glory, at 
least a few years’ food to his family? 

“Why shouldn’t society, having invented 
machines which make business one long 
war, treat the enlisted men at least like 
enlisted men and, if they are incapacitated, 
assign them temporarily, or permanently, 
to the rank and pay of pensioners of 
peace?” 

In the October Hverybody’s Mr. Hard 
will discuss the improvement on the pres- 
ent law of accidents made by foreign coun- 
tries and by industrial employers in the 
United States. 


* * * 


William McAndrew writing in the 
World’s Work for September on Where the 
High School Fails, believes that the col- 
lege influence has passed into the high 
school life to such a degree that the latter 
institution has become too aristocratic in 
its nature. The college professor declares 
“that the function of the college is to pro- 
duce a small and highly trained patriciate, 
an aristocracy, if you will, men of high 
breeding and supreme attainments who will 
rise above the level of the commonplace.” 
“The high school,’ writes Mr. McAndrew, 
“should abandon its idea of being an ‘in- 
stitution’ with traditions, cults, doctrines, 
and  holier-than-thou proclamations; it 
should get down to a humble endeavor to 
serve all children. It should cease main- 
taining that its mental food, cut and dried 
by experts of unproved fitness for life here 
and now, is the only proper nourishment 
for growing boys and girls. It should 
study the real world about us, and try to 
reproduce the best of it under the best 
conditions in the class room. There are 
thousands of teachers able and anxious to 
do this if the debilitating bonds of or- 
ganization, uniformity, and system, which 
have been perfected by education in the 
past generation, be relaxed.’ 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


WHAT WE BELIEVE 


Faith is a therapeutic agent, much relied upon by wise physicians no less than 
by charlatans and quacks. Faith is the great energizer, through which we tap 
new levels of physical and mental resources. Faith is the universal socializing 
power, transforming savages into citizens, and resolving ancient inheritances of 
animal fear and personal hatred and selfish egotism into wholesome antagonism 
to that which injures society, and a desire for that higher individual good which 
is to be found only in the common welfare. Let us therefore build up our faith, 
in reason and mutual understanding, and let us not, through craven fear of 
being misjudged, neglect to formulate our creed either in religion, or in hygiene, 
or yet in social work. 

We believe in men. In spite of all individual failures and incomplete lives; 
in spite of*war and crime; in spite of suffering and disease; in spite of accident 
and premature death; even in spite of poverty and dependence: we believe in 
the inherent nobility and the latent tendency towards the good in the human 
soul. The failure is accidental, partial, temporary. The desire for right living 
and rational conduct is universal, natural, and in the end dominant. 

Love for mankind, such as socialism, for example, assumes, and extending even 
to our enemies, as Christianity enjoins, implies that in the last analysis mankind 
is lovable. A bad heredity, a bad education, a vicious environment, an ill-timed 
temptation, limiting or distorting habits, an imperfect bodily mechanism, or some 
other impediment, may in every instance for the time being thwart the full devel- 
opment of personality, but just as surely as physical nature on the whole tends 
towards health, so surely does the soul of man tend also towards health, towards 
development into a social, neighbor-loving, law-abiding, genuinely civilized being. 
This our faith is in men, not in an abstraction, but in the particular human beings 
who make our own nation and who people the earth in this generation, in 
those who toil in factories and on railways, in those who throng the offices and 
stores, in our children at home and in school, in women who live at home and 
in those who earn their livelihood abroad, even in those forlorn men and women 
who ask for charity and in those who put themselves outside the pale of social 
life by infringing upon the laws; the poor and the criminal, we believe in them 
quite as much as in the rich and prosperous. Very often their burdens are 
heavier and their shortcomings more easily to be excused. 
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-, We. believe.in natural law both in the physical and in the spiritual world and_ 
that the two worlds are one. Fire burns. Rum poisons. Vice degrades. Dis- 
honesty reacts disastrously. Dirt and infection destroy vigor and life itself. 
Worry also kills. Overwork, excessive hours of labor, nervous strain, impure and 
poisoned air, congestion of population, a low standard of living, are not merely 
results of an inherited uneconomic and unsocial regime, though they are that 
primarily. They are also, secondarily, causes—and the main causes—of the grave 
social evils under which our towns groan and even our farms cry aloud for relief. 

Men are at least in so far free that they may do the things which injure the 
body and deform the soul, and it is our duty to learn for ourselves, and to teach 
others as we have opportunity, how to exercise wise choice. To do this we must 
be able to gain their confidence, first by sincere, disinterested sympathy, and then 
by such careful study and patient consideration of the great common needs of 
men, and of the special needs of our own neighbors as shall enable us to teach 
truth and avoid error. We shall make no mistake if we dwell earnestly upon 
the value of temperance, justice and charity; of fresh air, simple nutritious food 
and rational exercise; of the cultivation of those personal habits which by common 
consent are called good and those qualities of co-operation and good fellowship 
which fit one to play his part in the community. For the reason that we believe 
in law we seek to bring all men to a better understanding of its operation in all 
spheres which vitally affect their welfare. 

We believe in religion. Worship and spiritual communion are among the first 
of all means of individual growth and social integration. Because social work is 
for the most part unsectarian it is sometimes most erroneously thought to be 
irreligious. The fact is that the whole religious world is becoming insufferably 
weary of sectarianism, and it is safe to say that if the divisions in the churches 
had not been created in the past they would not now be deliberately established. 
The organization of charity on an unsectarian basis has served to strengthen 
rather than undermine true religion. Hebrew, Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Unitarian have worked together with religious fervor and an essentially 
common faith for the regeneration of families whose affairs have met shipwreck, 
for the establishment of charitable institutions, for the repeal of unjust statutes, 
for the creation of a fragmentary bit of the kingdom of heaven in some neglected 
corner of the earth. One day their faith will become articulate, their hands will 
join in a more perfect union and the deep underlying harmony of all religious 
life will become apparent. 

We believe in service. For some months the writer has been under pledge 
to write on the subject of friendly visiting. That pledge is now we trust at least 
partially fulfilled. Even as we believe in religion, in law, and in the latent prom- 
ise in the soul of all God’s creatures, so we believe in the utility and the beauty of 
personal service in every well considered form. We believe in it so seriously and 
sincerely that we deem visitors worthy of selection andtraining. A capacity for 
friendship together with an interest in the particular family and a capacity for 
helping them are the first qualifications. 


CHARITIES 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION IN CHICAGO 


The industrial situation in Chicago, as 
related to the charitable agencies, is far 
from cheerful. Much improvement has 
occurred since the depression reached its 
lowest point last winter, and the condi- 
tions are unquestionably much less se- 
vere, on the whole, than they were at 
that time. This improvement has been 
noted in most lines of business, but the 
reaction has been slow and without uni- 
formity. For example: One industry 
may have shown scarcely any improve- 
ment, while another may have resumed 
almost normal activity. At this writing 
the Pullman Car Works is employing 
two-thirds of its normal force, while the 
Illinois Steel Works is employing not 
more than forty per cent of the number 
of men on its rolls prior to the panic. 
Large companies devoted to the manufac- 
ture of freight cars, are almost idle; 
while one of the branches of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., near by, is em- 
ploying a full force of men. 

This irregularity in the manner in 
which industries have been affected by 
the depression, makes it peculiarly diffi- 
cult to forecast the work which charitable 
agencies must face next winter. There 
is no doubt, however, that they will have 
a busy winter. The demand upon the 
principal Chicago agencies during the 
past spring and current summer has been 
about twice as heavy as during the spring 
and summer of 1907. The charities will 
enter the winter with this handicap and 
then will face the increase of work which 
always follows the arrival of the season 
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of cold and storms, and the cessation of 
building operations and other out- 
door activities. 

It is not anticipated that the demand 
for relief will reach last winter’s mag- 
nitude. The moderate improvement 
noted in most industries, and the marked 
improvement in some, will prevent a re- 
turn to the deplorable conditions of six 
months ago, although it is probable that 
in certain directions the need will be as 
great as then. The lapse of time since 
the depression began has permitted a cer- 
tain readjustment too, in the affairs of 
many families, which, in the early days 
of the trouble required charitable help, 
a readjustment which will enable them to 
maintain themselves, even though they 
do not return to the employment which 
the depression cut off. On the other 
hand, many families which have managed 
by close economy to avoid charity so far, 
will find their resources completely ex- 
hausted, and will be compelled to turn 
to the charitable agencies for help. 

It seems probable that organizations. 
engaged in charitable work may find the 
task of obtaining money, increasingly 
difficult. That part of the population 
from which charitable funds must come, 
has suffered severely, and will feel less 
able to contribute than before the full 
effect of the hard times was experienced. 
The impulse of sympathy for the unem- 
ployed, will have subsided in some meas- 
ure, or at least, its keenness will have 
become dulled. Self-pity will have be- 
gun to demand a share of the public 
interest. All this emphasizes the im- 
portance of carefully prepared plans on 
the part of the charitable agencies. The 
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most efficient workers should be piaced 
at strategic points. Preparations should 
be made to enlist and organize an effect- 
ive body of volunteers. If emergency 
employment schemes are likely to be un- 
dertaken, now is the time to plan them. 
In short, a carefully considered winter 
program should be constructed. Such a 
program will not only enable a charitable 
society to enter the winter with a feeling 
of courage and confidence, but it should 
serve to forestall and prevent some of 
the ill-considered, impulsive relief meas- 
ures which a season of unusual distress 
is likely to inspire. 

The charities are forewarned. In that 
lies a great advantage. Last winter they 
were overwhelmed by an unexpected de- 
luge of demands. This winter they know 
what to expect. It will be their own fault 
if they are not in some measure prepared 
for whatever comes. 


WINTER’S OUTLOOK 
IN ST. PAUL 


The St. Paul Associated Charities re- 
ports that the outlook for the coming 
winter is bad. Undertakings requiring 
the employment of labor have been only 
temporary in character. There is reason 
to fear that they will close upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather. Then the wages 
paid, when compared with the cost of 
living, have been small, almost to the 
point of the ridiculous. Factories have 
not resumed their normal activity. 

The demands upon the St. Paul chari- 
ties during April, May, June and July 
were double the average for these 
months. August showed improvement. 
While the number of men needed in the 
large harvest fields immediately to the 
west and northwest, has been exaggerat- 
ed in the public press, still there has been 
a demand for considerable numbers who 
have found work. 


A FORECAST | 
FROM WASHINGTON 


The outlook for the winter, as viewed 
from the district offices of the Washing- 
ton Associated Charities, is gloomy. 
There have never been many applications 
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during the summer months. In June of 
this year there were 613 applications and 
in July, 903. In June, 1907, there were 
477 applications and in July, 1907, 699. 
In June and July, 1907, $500 was given 
in relief and in June and July, 1908, $950. 
That money is not coming into the homes 
of the poor is shown by the fact that 
during June and July of 1907, $2,000 
was collected from stamp savers and 
in June and July, 1908, only $1,100 
was collected. The agents of the as- 
sociation report that in the alleys and 
small streets in the Southeast, almost 
every sixth house is for rent and in 
some places there are as many as 
four and five houses for rent in one block. 
In the Northeast the same condition pre- 
vails. In the Southwest while not so 
many houses are for rent, the passerby 
is struck by the number of “to let” signs 
to be seen, and in the Northwest in the 
poorer streets, the same sign is much in 
evidence. An inquiry has shown that the 
poor are doubling up, two families in 
one house and that many are reducing 
their .expenses by renting one or two 
rooms. The condition in the Southeast 
and the Northeast may be due to the 
Navy Yard dismissing something over 
2,000 men and the Printing Office in the 
Northeast dismissing over five hundred. 
The industrial trades do not seem to be 
as bad in the city of Washington as in 
other cities. More men are at work now 
than last fall, winter or even spring. This 
is so because the unions of this city, last 
year were on strike. It will be hard for 
the untrained man to secure work here 
this winter. The men who are suffering 
in all sections of the city are the un- 
trained. The unions report practically 
all of their men at work. Possibly five 
per cent less men are employed or will 
be employed this winter than in a normal 
year. Building trades men will have no 
difficulty in finding work. Laborers will 
find work scarce. Strangers will find it 
almost impossible to obtain work unless 
they are capable of working in the finer 
arts, such as designing, interior painting 
or stone carving. Clerks and mercantile 
workers can get work from November 
until the spring. 
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THE DEEMER 
FRESH AIR FARM 


After an examination covering some 
time and thorough in detail, Secretary 
J. M. Hanson of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Associated Charities, has issued a report 
unfavorable to the Deemer Fresh Air 
Farm near that city. As funds have 
been solicited in and about Pittsburgh 
and through New England, the case is 
of more than local interest. 

Mr. Hanson has “been forced to the 
conclusion that it is not a fit place to 
take children, not so much because of 
the character of the physical surround- 
ings as because of the character of the 
people in charge of it. The universal 
testimony of the neighbors was borne 
out by personal observation. No chil- 
dren should hear the language used be- 
fore them by those in charge. In addi- 
tion to this, the financial side of the 
work should be condemned. There is 
no one outside of the family who knows 
anything about the receipts and dis- 
bursements. A few groups of children 
are entertained each season, but it is the 
impression that this work consumes but 
a small portion of the collections of the 
two girls. who give their time to the 
work.” 

Mr. 
head 


Hanson states that Deemer, the 
of the family, is accused of 
drunkenness and that he and _ his 
daughters, who are the collectors, 
have entire control of all money se- 
cured for which they make no ac- 
counting, and he draws a connection 
between this and the fact that while 
before going into this work they had 
no property beyond household fur- 
niture and personal effects, they now 
are said to own real estate in Boardman, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny. It is de- 
clared that the children are not properly 
fed or supervised, “a girl of thirteen 
having entire charge of the party of 
little ones.” The daughters of Mr. 
Deemer, Ella, Lottie and Katie, are the 
chief collectors and Mr. Hanson believes 
that their main source of income has 
been through soliciting in the East. 

. Mr. Deemer, who denies all the alle- 
gations made, has threatened to bring 
suit for damages against Mr. Hanson. 


The Common Welfare 
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NEW YORK FIRE 
DEPARTMENT RELIEF 


In January, 1908, Mayor McClellan of 
New York directed his commissioners of 
accounts to make an investigation of the 
methods and efficiency of the Fire De- 
partment of the city. | 

The Merchants’ Association’s commit- 
tee on insurance tendered to the commis- 
sioners the expert services of Captain 
Greely S. Curtis, consulting engineer, for 
the purposes of the examination and, act- 
ing under the instruction of the com- 
missioners, Captain Curtis examined cer- 
tain features of the organization, admin- 
istration and operation of the Fire 
Department, and on behalf of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, made to the commis- 
sioners of accounts a report on the or- 
ganization, administration, fire force 
operation, fire methods, etc. In the sec- 
tion on departmental methods the para- 
graph on the Fire Department’s relief 
fund will be of particular interest to 
New York readers: 


The fund which in 1906 had total re 
ceipts in excess of $600,000, is maintained 
under the treasurership of the fire commis- 
sioner assisted by a secretary appointed for 
the purpose. The present secretary, Peter 
J. Quigley, was appointed April, 1904, and 
receives a salary of $3,000 per year. This 
position is exempt from the control of the 
Civil Service Commission. There seems 
to be no good reason why it should not be 
included with the others under the civil 
service control. 

The relief fund is frequently augmented 
by donations from generous citizens who 
wish to testify their appreciation of the 
work of the Fire Department. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such donations do not directly 
benefit the Fire Department, but are prac- 
tically transferred to the general purposes 
of the city. This condition obtains in con- 
sequence of a decision of the corporation 
counsel to the effect that the amount of 
the relief fund principal existing May 3, 
1904, of $848,555.74 must be neither en- 
croached upon nor exceeded. As the re- 
lief fund receives the larger part of its 
support from the excise tax, the comptrol- 
ler limits payments from this source to so 
much as is sufficient to provide for the 
difference between the obligations of the 
fund and the income to it from other 
sources. The effect of this ruling is such 
that if a citizen makes a donation to the 
relief fund, the amount of his donation is 
withheld by the comptroller from the next 
payment made by the latter to the relief 
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fund from the excise taxes. In other words 
the citizen does not give his money to the 
firemen’s relief fund at all, but indirectly 
to the city for ordinary municipal purpos- 
es. This situation should be made gener- 
ally known to the public for the benefit of 
future benefactors of the Fire Department 
whose donations could presumably be turn- 
ed to better account along other lines. 


ECONOMIES 
AMONG THE POOR 


One of the stock questions in classes 
in high school political economy used to 
be, “If the difference in the cost of two 
articles of practically the same nature 
were five cents, would you hesitate in 
purchasing the more expensive?” That 
question has become extremely practical 
during the past few months and there 
has been little hesitation in families of 
the poor about its proper answer. The 
Bureau of Social Research of the New 
York School of Philanthropy started an 
inquiry last winter to find out how some 
of these people whose incomes had been 
considerably lessened during the hard 
times have been able to make ends meet. 

The results of this investigation by 
Miss Zaida E. Udell were compiled from 
the records of fifty families whose heads 
were accustomed to a certain amount of 
privation. These families were located 
through the churches, settlements and 
other reliable sources in close enough 
touch with the families to have known 
their circumstances for several years. 
Thirty-six trades or occupations were 
represented, only six of which were un- 
skilled. All but five of the men, that is 
four-fifths, are skilled workmen whose 
wages are grouped as follows: Those 
earning ten dollars or less a week, eleven; 
eleven dollars to fifteen dollars a week, 
twenty-seven; sixteen to twenty dollars 
a week, eight; over twenty dollars a 
week, four. 

The wages, however, do not give a 
correct estimate of income for several of 
the. men are workers in seasonal trades 
who may earn twenty dollars to twenty- 
five dollars a week during the busy sea- 
son and then be idle for several weeks 
at a time. 

During the winter in only eighteen 
cases were the heads of families the sole 
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wage earners. The chief economies. 
practised were in food and clothing. 
Sixty-eight per cent spent less on food 
than they were accustomed to. One 
head of a family stated, “We used to 
think we must have meat three times 
a day. Now we are glad if we get it 
once.” Most families had to depend 
upon bread, cereals, and a few of the 
cheaper vegetables, including peas, beans 
and lentils. 

About the same percentage of families 
saved on clothes. In a few cases 
clothes were given by relatives or other 
people, but most of them had to make 
over or otherwise manage to get along 
almost entirely with what they had. One 
mother would not allow her boy to play 
on the street because he would wear out 
his shoes. Another woman _ inserted 
pieces of pasteboard in the children’s 
shoes when they gave out so that the 
children need not stay away from school. 

Only four of this group of fifty fami- 
lies reduced their rent expenditures— 
three by moving to cheaper quarters and 
a fourth by obtaining a position as jani- 
tress. Fuel, like rent, was considered a 
necessity which must be reckoned with. 
Very few bought wood, but each day 
there was an effort to get together a 
supply large enough to carry them 
through the day. One woman econo- 
mized by staying in bed with her chil- 
dren until late in the morning. An- 
other one discovered that by putting a 
brick in the stove not so much fuel would 
be needed. One couple, both over fifty, 
had no fuel throughout the month of 
April except broken boxes which they. 
used in heating water for tea and coffee. 

At least three-fourths of these fami- 
lies carry life insurance and twenty-five 
of the thirty-eight managed to keep it 
paid up. Ten families were able to get 
along entirely without outside help. The’ 
others were obliged to apply in some 
form or other to churches, settlements 
or other institutions. People with small 
incomes are willing to receive free medi- 
cal advice who object to charity in any’ 
other form, and in this group, ten fami-, 
lies went to the church doctor, dispen- 
sary or hospital. Thirteen had their 
own physicians, four had both free and 
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paid treatment while twenty-three either 
needed no care or there was no report. 
A large poportion of the families was 
obliged to depend upon other resources 
than temporary work. Five were helped 
by relatives; seventeen borrowed money 
and about twenty-four, or nearly one- 
half, had to go in debt. Only one re- 
ceived a benefit from a lodge. While the 


records indicate that only thirteen of the 


families were helped. by church or ‘settle- 
ment, it is probable that the proportion 
is larger. Strange as it may seem, in 
almost none of the families visited could 
sickness be traced to the hardships ex- 
perienced. 

On the other hand, the consequences 
of the hard experiences were not all bad: 
Several of the women visited acknowl- 
edged that they had learned much by the 
experience, for they discovered what they 
could do in an emergency. 


Labor Day, 1908 
Graham Taylor 


This year Labor Day dawns in com- 
parative peace. The fact that there are 
so few and inconsequential strikes and 
lockouts is partly due to the trade agree- 
ments which were so widely entered into 
in the spring. It is due in larger part 
perhaps to the precarious hold on em- 
ployment during the long and sharp fi- 
nancial stringency and trade depression. 
In hard times both organized labor and 
its employers take account of stock, not 
only in the items which appear on their 
account books, but also in their relations 
with each other. More advantage might 
have been taken of the surplus of labor 
over the demand for it to reduce wages 
and increase hours. But the labor press 
has made little complaint on this score, 
while it has had of course few gains 
to report or demands to insist upon in 
these respects. The truce on the field 
of actual conflict, however, is being vig- 
orously improved to strengthen the po- 
sitions of both sides. Employers have 
very widely won the open shop, which in 
almost’ all instances, has been yielded 
without the struggle which labor was in 
too disadvantageous a position to make 
with any prospect of success. The unions 
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have taken advantage of the hard ‘times 
appeal to recruit their membership, which 
prosperity always tends to decrease: 

Meanwhile the struggle has been trans- 
ferred by both employers and employes 
from the duel between each other to the 
field of political action. Never before 
in the history of American politics have 
there been such direct and determined ef- 
forts made both by organized labor and 
organized employers to shape the presi- 
dential platforms at the national party 
conventions. Their open and organized 
lobbies, their appearance in force with 
specific demands before the resolutions’ 
committees at Chicago and Denver were 
new and significant signs of the trans- 
ference of the scene of action to the polls 
and to legislative chambers at the national 
capital and the state capitals. That 
the lines of battle are drawn to re- 
main there, ‘where it is more and 
more evident that the fight is to be 
fought out, is now more a fact of cur- 
rent history than a prediction. For, 
both the American Federation of La- 
bor and the National Manufacturers’ 
Association deliberately and advised- 
ly took their respective positions be- 
fore the national conventions over the 
issue between them as to their rights be- 
fore the law and at the hand of the 
courts. 

Court decisions during the year, es- 
pecially in the judicial use of the power 
of injunctions, have unquestionably gone 
against the interests, and even the future 
effectiveness of organized labor, as seri- 
ously as is claimed by. Mr. Gompers and 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor. Their appeal to 
politics is not, from their point of view, 
any too soon, either to call for a halt in 
what they claim to be discrimination 
against labor organizations in judicial 
procedure, or to check the threatened in- 
road of socialism upon the ranks of the 
trade unions. For the Socialist Party 
and press have taken instant and vigor- 
ous advantage of the alleged disadvan- 
tage of labor before the law to discour- 
age wage workers in trusting to anything 
less radical than ‘the uncompromising 
class conflict to establish by law 
the co-operative commonwealth, with 
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its common ownership of all the 
materials and tools of production. To 


their aid James Kier Hardie has 
come from England to attempt to 
ally the trade unionists with the 


socialists here, in such a political labor 
party as he has long led in Parliament. 

Mr. Gompers’ endorsement of the dem- 
ocratic platform and candidate has been 
ratified with remarkable unanimity, not 
only by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, but by the 
membership vote in state and city feder- 
ations and by national and local trade 
unions. So far there has been little or 
no significant dissent either in the labor 
press or in the official actions of unions. 
At some of the larger industrial centers, 
notably at Chicago, the ratification of Mr. 
Gompers’ position has been taken with 
an enthusiastic unanimity, broken only by 
the protests and negative votes of the 
small socialist minority. Campaign com- 
mittees have been appointed by central 
labor bodies at many industrial centers, 
large enough to cover every election dis- 
trict to work for the election of the ap- 
proved candidates for national, state and 
city offices. It remains to be seen what 
political policy will issue from this initial 
national campaign of organized labor, 
and what its effect upon the rank and 
file will be. The marked success or fail- 
ure of the “labor vote” will deeply af- 
fect the spirit of the workingmen voters 
and also the policy of their leaders. It 
may turn them either toward the more 
neutral position between the parties, 
whence the balance of power may be di- 
rected and wielded by advisory influence; 
or it may impel them toward the forma- 
tion of a separate labor party, to gain 
the solidity given by organization and dis- 
cipline, and the machinery to put candi- 
dates of its own in the field, when en- 
dorsements of others do not answer a 
better purpose. 

Perhaps the most significant emphasis 
laid during the year upon the non-politi- 
cal industrial policy was the prominence 
given by the National Civic Federation 
to its trade agreement department by the 
appointment of John Mitchell to have 
personal charge of its work and by se- 
curing his acceptance of the position. The 
decision thus reached by the influential 
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representatives of organized labor and 
employing capital who constitute the 
federation is of special interest on two 
accounts. Its avowed purpose is to pro- 
mote industrial peace through collective 
bargaining. And, in basing its efforts to 
this end upon the trade agreement, the 
organization of employes is presupposed 
and therefore assented to. 

The progress of the Women’s Trade 
Union Leagues, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, has been marked 
not only by solidifying the membership 
and developing its self-direction but also 
by identifying with it the movement for 
woman’s suffrage among working 
women. A “political primer club” was 
organized in the Chicago league to study 
politics and civil government, the primary 
and election laws. 

The approach of the churches toward 
exerting direct influence in the indus- 
trial sphere has been decided and de- 
termined. Some of the most imperative 
demands ever made upon the conscience 
and loyalty of Christian people to ex- 
press their faith in terms of economic 
justice and industrial relationships have 
appeared during the year. Books by schol- 
ars have made the most incisive applica- 
tion of Christian ethics to property and 
labor. Voluntary associations for the 
promotion of social consciousness and 
action within the churches have developed 
denominational organizations with the 
same purpose. The department of The 
Church and Labor in the Presbyterian 
church is now as officially recognized, 
manned and supported as its long estab- 
lished Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational churches has added an In- 
dustrial Committee to its regular execu- 
tive agencies, as have several of its 
state associations. Not only is an active 
propaganda prosecuted through these 
agencies by literature, addresses, discus- 
sions and resolutions, but fraternal dele- 
gates are appointed to represent the 
churches in local labor assemblies, cham- 
bers of commerce and other industrial 
While at a few centers these 
delegates have been denied official récog- 
nition by labor unions, the approach of 
the churches has generally been welcom- 
ed by them wherever it has been man- 
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fully and tactfully made. The Methodist 
Federation of Social Service has also 
been organized and was given a place on 
the program at the recent Quadrennial 
General Conference in Baltimore. 

Perhaps the most surprisingly ad- 
vanced position in this direction was 
taken by the bishops of the Church of 
England in their encyclical issued from 
their conference at Lambeth Palace last 
month, in which no less than two hundred 
and forty-three of them participated. It 
impressed upon churchmen that property 
is a trust held for the benefit of the 
community, for which they have a moral 
responsibility, first for the character and 
general social effect of any business in 
which their money is invested, second for 
the treatment of employes, third for the 
observance of laws relating thereto, and 
fourth for the payment of just wages. To 
these ends the bishops affirmed that the 
social mission and the social principles of 
Christianity should be given more promi- 
nence in the teachings of the church and 
they called upon the church to recognize 
the ideals of brotherhood underlying the 
democratic, and even socialistic, move- 
ments and “‘to show them sympathy in so 
far as they strive to procure for all just 
treatment and a real opportunity to live 
true human lives.” 

With the comprehensiveness and be- 
nignity of an apostolic benediction, which 
lifts the veil upon a better year yet to 
dawn, they declare: “All races and 
peoples, whatever their language and 
conditions, must be welded into one 
body, and the organization of differ- 
ent races, living side by side, into 
separate or independent churches on 
the basis of race or color, is inconsist- 
ent with the vital and essential prin- 
ciples of the unity of Christ’s 
churches.” 


An Advance in Hospital 


Service 
Robert W. Hebberd 


Commissioner of Public Charities 
New Yerk 


The Kings County Hospital of the De- 
partment of Public Charities, New York, 
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after some years of unsuccessful effort, 
succeeded in the spring of the present 
year in adding two automobile ambu- 
lances to its equipment. Each of these 
machines cost $4,000 complete. One, the 
larger of the two, is a steam machine, 
while the other is of the gasoline type. 
They were built on the department’s own 
detailed specifications and each builder 
understood that he was in a competition 
for subsequent business with the other. 
The result was, apparently, that no pains 
were spared in the construction of the 
machines and they were delivered in first- 
class, up-to-date condition. These ambu- 
lances were constructed primarily for 
transfer, rather than for emergency serv- 
ice, although there is no reason why they 
should not be used for the last named pur- 
pose when necessary. In fact, the steam- 
er, while both were at the City Hall re- 
cently for inspection by the mayor, was 
called in the emergency to take a patient 
injured in a street car on Broadway to a 
nearby hospital and immediately proved 
its efficiency in such service. 

The interior construction of these am- 
bulances is such that they can be used 
to carry two patients on stretchers in the 
bottom of the ambulance and two more 
on stretchers arranged several feet above 
the lower ones. The equipment can also 
be arranged so as to seat from eight to 
ten patients who are able to travel in that 
way. 

One of these automobile ambulances is 
used for the transfer of patients from 
their homes in the Borough of Brooklyn 
to the hospital, while the other goes to 
the Borough of Queens to bring patients, 
formerly detained in the jail or elsewhere 
under undesirable conditions, to the 
psychopathic ward of the hospital. In 
the afternoon they are usually employed 
in bringing in patients from the emer- 
gency hospitals of the -department at 
Bradford street and Coney Island. 

The ambulances have now been in 
use for approximately six months, doing 
hard work and plenty of it every week 
day, and neither machine has been out 
of commission during the entire period. 
The necessity of employing expert auto- 
mobile enginemen was of course recog- 
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nized from the outset, -and each con- 
tractor was requested to select the man 
he desired to run his particular car. The 
result has been excellent, good men thor- 
oughly familiar with their respective 
machines, having thus been secured with 
the co-operation of the manufacturers. 

Before the ambulances were put into 
- service the fear was expressed that they 
would subject the patients to an excessive 
amount of jolting. This has not proved 
to be the case, however, but to the con- 
trary, it has been found that there is 
much less jolting than arises through the 
use of the ordinary horse ambulance. It 
has also been shown that one of the ma- 
chines is easily able to do as much work 
as two of the horse transfer ambulances, 
and, unlike the horses, the automobile am- 
bulances do not give out on account 
of the hot weather. Formerly, when 
only. the horse transfer ambulances 
were used at this hospital, the work 
of transfer was almost always behind, 
but with the use of the machines it is 
kept well up to date. Besides this, 
patients transferred long distances 
instead of feeling worse for the jour- 
ney, are in many cases found to be 
feeling much better owing, doubtless, to 
the fresh air and the absence of discom- 
fort. 

Since these new ambulances at the 
Kings County Hospital have been found 
so effective, satisfactory and useful in 
the work of the hospital, the Board of 
‘Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals, has voted to request permission to 
add two atttomobile ambulances to its 
equipment. 

It may confidently be asserted that the 
‘power ambulance because of its marked 
‘efficiency and comfort has come to stay, 
‘and that the day is not far distant when 
the machine will supplant the horse am- 
bulance not only for transfer service but 
for emergency work as well. A very 
important consideration is the fact that 
the use of the atitomobile ambulance in 
place of the horse ambulance improves 
‘the sanitary condition of the hospital, by 
doing away to a great extent with the 
nuisance of the stable, including the pest 
of flies ordinarily to be found there. 
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Among the plain people election day 
and primary day and the campaigning 
days in between are occasions for a 
neighborly comradeship such as is never 
realized at any other time. Men who 
have had little to do with each other 


find something in common to talk about 


and to do. The good fellowship easily 
crosses the lines of party division in 
the good natured rivalry which far more 
constantly characterizes the scenes about 
the precinct polling-places, than any in- 
dications of ill temper or strife. Above 
all the divisiveness and partisanship, and 
above all the sordidness and shame of 
corrupt politics, men do rise together 
when exercising the rights and duties of 
a common citizen. Those who think little 
or nothing intelligently of the public in- 
terests at stake, do scan the tickets to 
see if they can vote for a friend. Many 
are greatly perplexed to know which of 
two friends they shall vote for, when they 
have to choose between them. This per- 
sonal friendship, in very many, tran- 
scends all claims of party loyalty or pub- 
lic duty. But it is at least a personal 
preference, a personal choice. It shows 
that the voters can and will respond to 
some other worthier appeal than that of 
party domination or blind allegiance to it. 
If the human touch of social fellowship 
could be added to our efforts to arouse 
public spirit. and to train voters for in- 
telligent citizenship, it would supply the 
force now lacking in all our movements 
for better political organization and re- 
sult. It is the. continuousness of this hu- 
man touch and social fellowship among 
its. constituency that has in no small part 


given Tammany Hall its power with the 


people. Until those who are striving to- 
gether for the common good have the 
will and find the way to identify them- 
selves with each other in a social fellow- 
ship that will span the time between elec- 
tions and associate each successive cam- 
paign with the other, the upward move- 
ment in our civic life will have to con- 


tend with an inertia, if not an opposi- 
tion, that will array odds against it, as 
insurmountable as. they ‘are unneces- 


sary. 
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The Cracker Industry in Pittsburgh’ 


Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 


It is a far cry from the making of 
food-stuffs in a solitary kitchen, to the 
building of a _ seven-story factory, 
whence goods are shipped to all the 
United States. Individual bread-bak- 
ing, we have known, but individual 
cracker-baking has become an anach- 
ronism. It is scarcely a surprise to 
find them combined in one big in- 
dustry, in a chain of. factories reach- 
ing from coast to coast, with care- 
ful arrangement for the making of this 
product here and that product there, with 
large economy of labor, freight charges, 
and machinery, with a hand on the 
pulse of the market, so that output can 
follow, pace by pace, the variations 
of demand. One finds, too, co-ex- 
isting with the chain of factories, local 
independent plants, sending out their 
goods within a radius of a hundred miles. 
The infinite varieties of crackers, their 
manifold uses, their ready adaptability 
to circumstance, has made them not only 
the strong support of the beleaguered 
housewife, but the staple food of the 
ten thousand houseless ones whom the 
city has called into its midst to forge 
out both their individual lives and a 
new way of life for the ten thousand 
who are to follow them. To both par- 
ties, to the old and to the new, the 
cracker stands, a comforting ally. The 
industry has passed the stage of apolo- 
getics. It is linked with the more per- 
manent manifestations of new ways of 
life. 

Yet, with all these causes _ for 
growth, we do not find the cracker fac- 
tories merely meeting well-established 
lines of public demand. On the con- 
trary, we find the American cry, like the 
Gallic cry of old, for “aliquid novi”, be- 
ing met by the bewildering and irre- 
pressible inventiveness of the cracker- 
planning mind. Not only are we given 
more and more improved styles of the 
soda cracker, and the ginger snap, and 
other friends, honored by length of ac- 
quaintance, but we are given hitherto 


1Tpis is the third of a series of four articles by Miss 
Butler on women’s work. It is abridged from her re- 
port in the Pittsburgh Survey. 
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unimagined varieties of cracker-cakes, 
marshmallow and _ chocolate, grated 
nuts, and Scotch oatmeal cakes with an 
ancestry of flat stones behind them, but 
now, like their confréres, of the pro- 
geny of the oven. Even cheese sand- 
wiches, changelings in truth, have made 
their appearance among the rest. The 
list of products, even of a small factory, 
makes a magazine-sized pamphlet with 
four pages of fine type, and for a large 
factory, it assumes the proportions of a 
small book. 

What wonder then that the cracker 
industry in Pittsburgh stands well up on 
the list of minor industries in the 
demand for labor? After mercan- 
tile houses, and laundries which are per- 
petually effacing the traces of the black 
smoke; and stogy factories, users of the 
brown tobacco of the Pennsylvania 
fields, the cracker industry stands sixth 
in the number of women employed. 

Of the 1810 cracker factory hands, 
928, a little more than half, are women. 
There are five factories of such differ- 
ing types that each one of them might 
belong to a different generation of the 
industry. From the little four-story 
plant that has stood looking out at the 
river for twenty years, and does much of 
its work by hand now as it did in 
the beginning, altogether employing 
only thirteen men and_ twenty-five 
women, to the huge seven-story fire-trap 
that is forced, whether it will or no, at 
the hands of its 1,100 employes to turn 
out every variety of product of which it 
is in any way capable, and to the more 
modest but newer five-story building 
which boasts a force of only 175, there 
are stratified, as it were, in Pittsburgh, 
the different stages of the growth both of 
the industry and of its adaptations of 
factory construction. 

Men in the cracker factories do the 
mixing of the dough. They know the 
formulae and the secret combinations on 
which every manufacturer builds his 
faith in his business success; they are 
the only skilled workers in the plant. 


The Cracker Industry in Pittsburgh 


In one factory, they are paid from $75 
to $100 a month. In the very largest 
plant, there are only three of them; in 
others, there are not more than two, 
sometimes there is but one. Men are 
employed also to tend the ovens, to 
work in the storeroom and shipping de- 
partments, to polish cans and to carry 
the heavy trays of dough. The women’s 
work is to tend the cracker machines, to 
pack, to ice the cakes and to mend cans. 
They are kept as a rule in one depart- 
ment, not because this is a trade which 
they have learned, but because the at- 
tainment of maximum speed requires not 
only physical but mental concentration 
on the doing of one thing, the repetition 
of one operation a thousand times in a 
day, ten thousand times in a week, and 
over and over again from month to 
month as the year goes round. A girl 
may be given a job in a cracker factory, 
and in an hour’s teaching be able to do 
the thing as she is told, but it will be 
perhaps a week, perhaps a month, be- 
fore she can do the same thing as many 
times in a day as the experienced girl 
who was there before her. Her muscles 
have yet to be taught to keep pace with 
the machine. Her body has yet to grow 
accustomed to the smell of the dough—- 
if she works near the ovens,—or to the 
heat of the cooling crackers if she is a 
packer, and to the sight beneath her 
eyes of the constantly travelling chains. 
New girls come and go. It is not often 
that they acquire individuality in the 
eyes of their employers, for they work 
in numbers too large and in _ ope- 
rations too mechanical, for their per- 
sonalities to have significance. Where 
they come from or where they go 
to is not known. It is certain that they 
are in large measure a shifting group of 
workers, but the men who deal with them 
do not seem to know what industries they 
enter. It may be that they drift to the 
mangle-rooms of laundries, or to some 
of the screw and bolt works, or to pack- 
ing other kinds of food-stuffs in can- 
neries or candy factories. They have 
the speed equipment to do any of these 
things, but one would not expect to find 
them in lines of work that require judg- 
ment, skill or a strong physique. 
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The cracker factory girl, is of differ- 
ent type, both in nationality and age, 
from the girl in the candy factory. Not 
less than 700 of all the girls in the 
trade are foreign born, usually Polish, 
but in some few cases, Italian. It is 
difficult to induce American girls to 


come to a factory unless it is built on 


lines of possible comfort for its em- 
ployes, or unless its work is relatively 
pleasant. ace prejudice is strong 
among them, and the knowledge that 
the “Hunkies” are in a trade is often 
enough to keep native-born girls away. 
Yet one does find a scattering of them, 
perhaps a little less than one-fourth of 
all the girls. Both American and Po- 
lish hands are young. The work is of 
such a nature that girls as young as 
fourteen years can be used at it and, in 
consequence, it is a possible first em- 
ployment for a child who has just 
secured her working papers. As such, it 
is to her mind and to her mother’s less 
a permanent thing than a two or three 
years’ interlude during which experience 
is gained, and a small addition made to 
the family wage. There are no young 
girls mending cans or tending cracker 
machines, but in the packing room and 
the icing room they are a factor of im- 
portance. Their work is done for the 
most part standing, and at high speed. 

In the small factory of which I have 
spoken, the icing girls have no machine 
with which to keep pace. They work by 
hand in the most primitive way, plac- 
ing round crackers under a hole in a 
board a quarter of an inch thick. Witha 
scraper they brush icing over the hole so 
that the cracker is decorated in symmet- 
rical form. On square cakes, the girls 
spread on the icing with their fingers, 
using no tools at all, but proceeding 
with their work in the most reflective 
and leisurely manner as if no such 
things as machines and a minimum out- 
put had ever made their appearance 
in the world. On the floor below, 
in the cracker-making department, 
there is the same absence of haste. 
There is a woman here, who for twenty 
years has done nothing but lift the great 
heavy masses of dough from the tray to 
the squeezer of the cracker-making ma- 
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chine which rolls them flat and stamps 
them. ‘Two other girls sit at the machine 
to brush flour over the dough, and to 
keep the raw crackers straight on the 
trays. In the’same room, there are fif- 
teen girls packing. They have no con- 
veyor, no travelling chain of boxes with 
which to keep pace, and although they 
work quickly, they work without over- 
strain. In the wareroom, there are girls 
too, doing such work as in other fac- 
tories is done only by men. They fill the 
orders that come in, lifting the heavy 
boxes of crackers, and packing them in 
crates, lifting the great square crates on 
trucks and putting them on the freight 
elevator to be taken down to the drivers. 
The three girls here are pale and anaemic 
—every one, with an older look than 
‘the rest. They earn seven dollars a 
week. I talked with one of them, as she 
took me through the factory. She had 
been working there twenty years, and 
had never worked anywhere else. I 
asked her if she thought the work un- 
healthful, and she said “Oh, I don’t 
know as it is, but it’s tiresome. I always 
think I’d never work in a cracker factory 
again, if I-had to start over. Yet the 
girls has it easy now. We used to work 
until 7.30 every night, and often till nine, 
without any extra pay, and for three 
years I got three dollars a week, but now 
the girls get out at 5.30, and when they 
work at night until nine, they get paid 
extra. They don’t get paid by the piece 
either, but by the week, and they don’t 
have to work nearly so hard. The boss 
that” we have now is easy, and he 
doesn’t care how much the girls get out.” 

In four of the factories employes are 
paid by the week but in the largest, 
where 450 girls—almost the half of all 
those in the trade in Pittsburgh—are 
employed, the picce system is in use. 
This is one of the chain of factories, and 
here an old building has been adapted 
for the production of a very wide line 
of goods. One-third of its women em- 
ployes are packers, and the rest tend ma- 
chines, carry trays, tend the icing trol- 
leys, and do special work by hand. The 
hand cakemakers and the “specials” 
have insecure positions and stand in con- 
stant likelihood of being laid off through 
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light trade during the yeat, and almost 
the certainty of unemployment in July 
and August, but nevertheless there are 
always more applications in this depart- 
ment than there are positions. 

On the top floor are the cracker ovens. 
Here the dough is mixed by huge metal 
blades shaped like the wings of a wind- 
mill, is cut into thin sheets and fed into 
the cracker-making machines. This ma- 
chine stretches almost from end to end 
of the room. At the far end, it lifts the 
dough under the first roller, flattens it 
and stamps on it a pattern; the second 
roller is simply a brush roller, which 
shakes on flour and prevents the raw 
sheet from sticking to the metal, and 
the third marks the dough with the 
lines into which it is to be broken for 
separate crackers. At the second roll- 
er sits a girl whose duty it is to brush 
on flour all day long. The motion of 
her arm is quick and incessant, as, 
following the moving line of dough, 
she keeps the rolls dry and flour-filled. 
At the very end of the machine, where 
the crackers are slipped onto trays to be 
taken to the ovens, sit two other girls, 
one on either side. They straighten the 
crackers, and throw the scrappy unform- 
ed edges of the dough into a tin, from 
which they are fed with the fresh dough 
into the funnel at the other end of the 
room, Not six feet from the ovens is 
the workplace of the two girls. The 
oven boys, with their flannel shirts 
thrown open, pass back and forth in the 
intense heat, carrying the trays. The 
men say that not many of the girls can 
stand the work for long. These girl 
workers in the excessive heat, with the 
smell of the dough, staring at the trays 
which pass slowly, continuously beneath 
their eyes, become light-headed and ill. 
I saw one who had been in the place 
three years. She was white, with a 
faint look about her mouth, but the 
clerk said that she stood the work well. 
She was an Italian, and they had ad- 
vanced her to five dollars a week, “for 
it’s worth while to keep a girl who really 
stands the work, when once you get her.” 

Below stairs is the manufacture of 
fancy cakes and packing. There is a 
small trade in special orders, for pies, 
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crullers, wedding-cake, handled by this 
factory, and there is a corps of twenty 
girls, three-fourths of them at the sub- 
sidiary jobs of cutting up apples, wash- 
ing pans and sugaring crullers, but four 
or five at the relatively skilled work of 
icing cakes by hand. These are the girls 
whose tenure of position is insecure be- 
cause of the irregularity of orders. In 
the next room the packers number 200. 
They are piece-workers, folding the 
boxes for soda biscuit and other sorts 
of crackers at a high speed rate. These 
boxes are put on a narrow travelling 
chain which follows another conveyor 
that carries the baked crackers from the 
floor above. The girls stationed at the 
conveyor gather handfuls of crackers 
and fill the boxes as they pass rapid- 
ly by, while further down the room 
others wrap the sides, and still others 
the ends. I noticed especially one 
little girl with flushed cheeks but 
pale lips, who was folding the ends 
of soda cracker boxes, and putting a red 
stamp on each end. She earned a cent 
a dozen, she told me, and if she could 
make a hundred dozen a day, she would 
get ten cents bonus, altogether $1.10. 
Her teeth were set, and her breath came 
hard like that of an overspent runner at 
the end of his race, yet it was only ten 
o’clock in the morning. Her arms moy- 
ed irregularly, jerkily, as if she had set 
spurs to her nervous energy until it 
could carry her no farther. The office 
boy who was standing near saw me 
watching her and the other girls who 
were working like her, and said: “She 
does well if she makes her bonus. I 
was in this department a few months 
ago, and I seen these girls get so tired 
that their arms was ready to drop off 
at night, and yet they wouldn’t make 
their hundred boxes.” 

In the icing room on the fifth floor, 
where the fancy crackers are made, the 
machinery does most of the work. A 
continuous chain passes from floor to 
ceiling across the room, then down 
to the floor again and across. Along 
the chain at intervals of a few inch- 
es, are wire trays, each with a series 
of spikes on which cakes are fastened, so 
that they come in contact with nothing, 
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and have an opportunity to become 
dry on all sides. As the chain passes, 
the two girls at its starting point lift off 
the trays and dip them, with the one mo- 
tion covering all the cakes. This is done 
eight times, and I was told that the girls 
here are considered the most skilled in 
the factory, because they have to know 
how many times to dip the various kinds 
of cakes, but they are paid not more than 
six dollars a week, and most of them not 
more than five dollars. The icing is made 
and measured by a man at the other end 
of the floor, and there is a uniform pro- 
cess of dipping which the girls follow 
without the need of much skill or judg- 
ment of their own. In the next room, 
there are more girls packing, like those on 
the floor above, and there is a tin can 
room, for repairing the old tins sent back 
by customers. “Once”, said the boy, “we 
used to soak the railroad thousands of 
dollars every year for broken glass, but 
now they make us crate all the cans that 
have glass fronts, so we don’t get as 
much out of them as we used to.” Dam- 
age to a can is usually charged to the 
customer. The company makes repairs, 
puts new glass in, repaints, and polishes, 
before sending it out for use again. 
This room is a noisy place, with the 
rattling of tin, and the crash of broken 
glass now and then, as the old pieces are 
thrown away and the new pieces slipped 
into place. Some of the girls are simply 
pasting on.labels, and freshening rough 
edges, but most of them are at work on 
the tins themselves. All the buffing is 
done by boys in another part of the room. 

Below this floor are more machines 
and more packing, and on the third floor 
are the bread ovens. Here only men are 
employed. The heat from the ovens af- 
fects not only them but the hundreds of 
people on the floors above, whose work, 
at best, is done in a high temperature and 
ander the double pressure of a piece 
rate system, and pace-setting by a ma- 
chine. 

Two other cracker factories are 
built much like this one, but there is one 
constructed on a different plan. Here 
there is the same division of work between 
men and women, but there. are more 
American girls than Polish, A new 
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hand is paid three dollars or $3.50 at 
the start, according to her size, and “of 
course”, the superintendent said, “we 
shouldn’t think of starting a girl who 
was twenty years old, for instance, at 
less than $4.” The packing and icing 
girls are advanced to five dollars and 
sometimes six dollars, and the head girl 
earns seven. 

On the sixth floor of the building are 
the ovens and the mixing department. 
There is a high ceiling with windows on 
three sides and, even in the absence of 
forced ventilation, good circulation of 
air. The ovens are of the most recent 
make and the heat given off is less than 
that in the baking rooms elsewhere. The 
sweep of a breeze from window to win- 
dow makes work in this room tol- 
erable even to the people nearest the 
ovens. The height. of the ceilings pro- 
tects the workers on the lower floor from 
the heat, so that directly below it is 
scarcely noticeable, and from this floor 
down it does not affect the temperature 
of the building at all. 

In the icing department of the fifth 
floor about twenty girls are employed. 
Some of them are at the icing trol- 
leys and there are others, marshmal- 
low girls, who squeeze the liquid marsh- 
mallow out of cheesecloth bags. Still 
others sprinkle grated nuts on the marsh- 
mallow cakes as they pass. The girls in 
this department are shifted frequently 
from one sort of work to another, but the 
marshmallow girls are ordinarily kept at 
the one job, for it takes at least a week 
to learn and sometimes a month or two. 
At the other end of the trolley there are 
girls to remove the cakes and pack them 
away in tins. 

The cracker packing is on the fourth 
floor. From the ovens the trays of 
crackers pass slowly on a conveyor 
through the two floors, and at the point 
where the conveyor dips into the packing 
room to move. horizontally across it, 
electric fans are set so that the crackers 
will be thoroughly cooled by the time 
they reach the girls. This has the two- 
fold effect of keeping the crackers in bet- 
ter condition after they are packed and 
of making the work of the packers far 
less disagreeable. Each girl is supposed 
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to lift from the passing trays a 
certain portion of the crackers, so that 
by the time the conveyor has passed a 
given number of girls it will be entirely 
empty. Sometimes it takes six months 
before a new girl has learned how to pack 
the different styles of crackers and how 
to manage her share of the conveyor. 
There is a second conveyor in this room, 
which carries the filled boxes to the girls 
who wrap and label them. When the 
wrapper has covered a box she re- 
places it on the conveyor which carries it 
away to the shelves to be stacked. 

Below the packing room there are two 
floors of storerooms and offices and on 
the first floor, which is really a basement, 
a tin can room where cans are labelled, 
stamped and freshened. 

These three factories might be taken 
as three broad types of different phases 
of the development of the industry. The 
other two are also typical but less mark- 
edly so, and with slighter deviation from 
the phase represented by the second fac- 
tory of which I spoke. Before discussing 
any more in detail the significance of 
these types of construction, a word or 
two further may be said about the 
wages, hours, and general distribution 
of work among the women employes. 

As elsewhere, a ten hour day is cus- 
tomary. There is little seasonal over- 
time, but occasionally there may be night 
work to fill a rush order or to get out 
work when there is unusual demand. 
The mother of one small girl told me in- 
dignantly how her daughter had to work 
three nights a week overtime during the 
month of July without any time off for 
supper, and if she worked until just nine 
she would get twenty-five cents extra, 
but if she stopped a few minutes before 
nine she would not get any extra pay at 
all. Asa rule, trade declines as summer 
wears on, for while people can get 
fresh fruits their appetite for sweet 
cakes fails. But for soda wafers and 
other crackers of the same order the sea- 
son of picnics makes an unflagging de- 
mand, and packers the year round are 
steadily employed. The icing girls are 
sometimes kept on short time for a pe- 
riod of two months and the girls on 
special work are likely to be laid off alto- 
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gether, but aside from this the trade is 
steady. 


In one or two cases I have already : 


mentioned the wages paid. There is no 
apparent distinction between departments, 
but a general flat rate of minimum, ad- 
vanced, and maximum pay. For in- 
stance, one firm starts all new hands at 
$3.50, and after a little advances them to- 
ward five dollars. Fifty of its 300 girls 
are considered skilled enough to be mak- 
ing the maximum pay, which is $5.50. 
No one, except a forewoman or two at 
eight dollars, earns more than this. This 
case is representative of the rest. The 
highest pay of any of the regular hands 
is seven dollars, and 700 of the goo girls 
are earning weekly sums of from four, 
or in most cases, five dollars to six. They 
are without opportunity for advancement 
or for developing any quality except 
speed. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of work among women employes 
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for work at the cracker machines, the 
question might be raised whether the flour 
for the brush roller might not be supplied 
mechanically. There are self-feeding 
machines and machines which adjust 
themselves to the waste at the sides. If 
women were not available for the work 
at the cracker machines, the question 
might be raised whether the scraps of 
dough might not be removed mechanic- 
ally and mechanically carried to the fun- 
nel at the other end of the room. That 
women are doing this work in the ab- 
sence of such devices, indicates in this 
department a need for further adjustment 


~ and for a more complete use to be made 


of the machines. 

To return to the types of fac- 
tories. It is the old factory with the lim- 
ited machine equipment, where women are 
doing heavy lifting in the order room 
and at the ovens. It is here, too, that 
the icing of cakes is carelessly done in 
an unsanitary way, and it is here that one 


in the five factories: gets the impression of leisure. The vol- 
Packing Icing Tin can room Cracker mak- Order room Specials 
ing machines 
15 4 —_ 3 _— 
2. 40 6 6 1 —_ — 
Shano 18 8 2 2 — 
4, 300 50 50 30 —_— 20 
5. 245 16 30 2 5 2 
670 94 94 38 10 22 


As far as the number of employes is 
concerned, packing is the important 
process in a cracker factory. The bulk 
of the women is working at the travel- 
ling conveyors, rapidly lifting the hot 
crackers and filling box after box to be 
shipped fresh from the ovens. The icing 
girls speak of being sticky and smeared, 
but most of their work is done while 
sitting and at a relatively even pace un- 
der more pleasant conditions than those 
of the packers. The girls at the crack- 
er machines are few in number, alto- 
gether only thirty-eight, but deserve 
prominent mention because they are to 
so large an extent arms of the ma- 
chine. The ten hours that they spend 
close to the intolerable heat of the ovens 
is at work which demands neither judg- 
ment, skill, nor speed. A lathe that 
bores in oil is supplied with the oil me- 
chanically. If women were not available 


ume of trade is small, the manager is 
easy-going and makes little effort to in- 


crease it. There may be some slight 
advantage to the employes in this 
way, but though the packers are not 


working at high speed they are working 
in the same room with the baking ovens 
in a deadly heat that is never stirred nor 
lifted by a breeze. 

The old building which the largest of 
the factories has adapted, is crowded with 
machines and with workers, for maxi- 
mum returns from available space. When 
an oven was needed an oven was put in 
wherever there was room, without refer- 
ence to the number of employes working 
above it and without regard for possible 
devices for deflecting some of the heat 
from the upper floors. When a new de- 
partment was needed, a new department 
was introduced—where there was room. 
The unvarying emphasis has been on the 
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saving of space. There has been a 
meager compliance with the orders of the 
factory inspection department in the 
erection of fire-escapes and in some other 
primary things which the law demands. 
Beyond this there is no standard save one 
of output. This costly economy by 
which 450 women and no less than 200 
of the men, are working on the floors 
above the bread ovens, standing on 
scorching boards relieved by mo sweep 
of air between the low walls, by no sys-- 
tem of forced ventilation to carry off the 
heat from above or below,—this costly 
economy is perhaps in part a cause of the 
instability of the women workers; it is” 
certainly a cause both in men and in 
women, of lowered vitality, and of re- 
sultant social unfitness. 

That a different building plan is pos- 
sible is evidenced by the third fac- 


tory. In this case all the ovens are 
on the top floor. Even on this 
Standard (3) (1) (2) 
Floors 
(ec SSS =e 
6. cracker ovens —. 
5. icing dept. packing 
4. packing (candy) ovens 
38. store rooms icing packing 
2. store rooms; offices ovens (candy ) 
1. tin can room offices offices 


floor the temperature is kept down by 
the breeze that comes through the large, 
open windows, and on the floors below 
relative comfort is possible. The arti- 
ficial cooling of the crackers results both 
to the advantage of the firm commercial- 
ly and to the increased comfort of the 
packing girls. The building of the fac- 
tory on large lines, with wide rooms and 
many windows, with high ceilings, ample 
space between floors, seems a partial rec- 
ognition of the fact that a rule adequate 
for factories in one line of industry is not 
of necessity adequate for factories in all 
lines of industry, that the requirement of 
a minimum number of cubic feet of air 
space per person is not a rule framed 
without intent or ultimate purpose, but 
that the intent of it is health, and that 
whereas a given amount ‘of air space in 
one trade may be sufficient, in other 
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trades where there are other conditions 
it is far from sufficient. In the packing 
room of a candy factory one might be 
able to do with less air than in the pack- 
ing room of a cracker factory. If in 
either case one had not enough air to 
conserve health, the firm responsible 
would be failing in the intent though not 
in the letter of the law. In. this third 
factory a standard is set in observing the 
intent of the law. Where a standard is 
worked out commercially, where it is 
proven practicable, that business econ- 
omy is short-sighted which does not fol- 
low it, that social economy is short- 
sighted which does not make it a part of 
its code of ethics or of law. 

How far the other Pittsburgh factories 
are at variance with this standard may be 
made clearer by this schedule which 
gives the arrangement of departments. I 
have put first the factory which shows 
the best building plan. 


(4) 


cracker ovens 
packing; fancy cakes 


(5) 


icing dept. packing 
eg, annie 
re een ovens 
warerooms ) gies dept. 
offices tin can room 


The schedule does not show that in 
these four other factories the ceilings are 
low and the buildings overcrowded; that 
a few windows are made to do duty for 
a large room and that forced ventilation 
is not provided. But the schedule does 
show that, in addition to this failure to- 
ward the intent of the law which is the 
conservation of health among the workers, 
there is a failure on the part of four out 
of these five factories to work toward 
the standard, though not expressed in 
law, which is socially essential. The 
healthful arrangement of departments 
with reference to each other is a matter 
as important as fire-escapes. Economy 
of space at the cost of the health of the 
employes is as worthy of civic con- 
demnation as the faulty building con- 
struction which results in the destruction 
of life. 


Industrial Diseases 


With Special Reference to the Trades in Which Women are 
Employed 


_ Alice Hamilton, M. D. 
Hull House 


As long ago as the first half century 
after Christ, the Latin writer, Pliny, 
spoke of certain diseases as peculiarly the 
diseases of slaves. These were lead and 
quick-silver poisoning, and the consump- 
tion of pottery workers and textile work- 
ers. In the nineteen centuries which 
have elapsed since then we have abolished 
slavery but we still have Pliny’s diseases 
of slaves, only now we call them “indus- 
trial diseases.” Quick-silver poisoning 
is a negligible factor but lead poisoning 
is still with us and consumption still 
claims at least twice as many victims 
from the wage-earning class as from the 
professional class, and in some trades the 
proportion is higher than this. And to 
Pliny’s list we have added a goodly num- 
ber of quite new industrial diseases be- 
cause we have so many new industries 
and almost every one is attended with 
risk to the health of the people engaged 
in it. It is not simply as a form, that 
physicians in dispensaries and hospital 
work ask about the occupation of the sick 
person, it is because in the answer often 
lies the clew to the particular disorder. 

Although diseases of industry have 
been recognized for so long, yet it is only 
recently that a systematic study of them 
has been made. I have had to draw on 
the statistics of Great Britain and Europe 
for information on the subject, as there 
is so little available in our own country 
where we are still too much absorbed in 
the industrial battle to stop and take 
stock of the killed and wounded. I shall 
not speak of the terrible mortality from 
industrial accidents, but shall confine my- 
self to the diseases caused by various 
trades, and in speaking of these trades, I 
shall divide them into those which are in 
their very nature dangerous, and those 
which are not necessarily so, but which 
are made so by the bad conditions under 
which they are habitually carried on. 

The intrinsically dangerous trades are, 
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in the first place, those which involve the 
use of poisonous substances. Foremost 
among these should stand the lead trades, 
not because lead is the most powerful of 
the poisons, for it is not, but because it en- 
ters into the manufacture of so many ar- 
ticles. A French writer has estimated 
that lead is used in 111 different indus- 
tries and the number of people engaged 
in handling this metal increases as the 
use of electricity increases, for lead is 
used in the manufacture of many elec- 
trical appliances. 

In England, France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Holland, Belgium and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the lead trades are re- 
garded as very dangerous and are hedg- 
ed around with elaborate restrictions. 
Employers are obliged to use machinery 
whenever possible and to guard against 
the absorption of lead in those processes 
where it must be handled. In America 
we have not taken enough interest in the 
subject to find out if we have any lead 
poisoning among our workers. I am told 
that machinery is used in lead industries 
in America much more generally than in 
the older countries, which would lessen 
the danger very much. This is said to be 
true especially of the white lead fac- 
tories. It would seem, however, very 
improbable that all American employers 
would voluntarily take the precautions 
which stringent legislation has had _ to 
force upon the foreign employers, espe- 
cially as these laws were founded upon 
the recommendations of a medical com- 
mission and contain features which 
would not occur to non-medical people. 

The most important of the lead indus- 
tries are the manufacture and use of 
paint, making and setting type, glazing 
pottery, making yellow dyes, tinware and 
storage batteries. Lead is usually ab- 
sorbed from the mouth and the best pre- 
caution against poisoning is never to eat 
without first rinsing out the mouth, and 
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washing the hands. Chronic lead poison- 
ing causes a form of paralysis of the 
muscles of the arm, known as “wrist 
drop”, recurring attacks of violent colic, 
gradually increasing anaemia, nervous- 
ness, constant headache and finally a 
hardening of the arteries which produces 
degeneration of the kidneys and_ heart, 
and a tendency to apoplexy. There is 
an acute form to which young women 
are especially liable, and which affects 
the nervous system, showing itself in at- 
tacks of nervous excitement or hysteria. 
It may end in blindness or insanity or 
death. 

Women are employed in many of the 
lead industries and they are much more 
susceptible to this form of poisoning than 
men are, so much so that in England 
their employment in the more dangerous 
processes is absolutely prohibited. Be- 
fore the enactment of that law, the lead 
industry in Newcastle had caused nine- 
ty-four cases of lead poisoning among 
women as against forty-one among men, 
the two sexes being employed in about 
the same numbers. In two years’ time 
twenty-two women and only one man 
died of lead poisoning. 

Arsenic is another poison used in in- 
dustry, but it is far less important now, 
for its place is being taken by the ani- 
line dyes. It is said, however, to be still 
employed in the coloring of textiles, car- 
pets, linoleum, wall-paper, playing cards, 
artificial flowers, and colored rubber balls 
and toys. Artificial flower making is 
supposed to be especially dangerous as 
the dye is used dry and dusted over the 
flowers. Like lead, arsenic is absorbed 
from the air or carried by the fingers to 
the mouth. Arsenical poisoning is slow 
and chronic, causing inflammation of the 
eye and nose, dry sore throat, headache 
and digestive disturbances. It is seldom 
fatal. 

Phosphorus has for a long time been 
looked upon with horror as a deadly 
poison, but it does not cause nearly as 
much disease as lead, for its use is prac- 
tically restricted to the match industry. 
There are two kinds of phosphorus used 
in industry, the red, which is non-poison- 
ous and which is used in making safety 
matches, and the white or yellow, used in 
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the ordinary lucifer match. This is an 
extremely poisonous substance, the 
fumes of which cause decay of the teeth 
extending to the jaw-bone. The so- 
called “phossy-jaw” which used to be 
common enough in the old countries, was 
a condition of necrosis and suppuration 
of the lower jaw resulting in the loss of 
portions of the bone. This condition is 
rarely seen now in any country and in 
America it is said to be unknown. 

The white phosphorus industry is 
strictly controlled in England and on the 
continent. Denmark has prohibited its 
use altogether. France took over the 
manufacture of matches as a government 
monopoly, and then found that she had to 
pay such large sums in compensations to 
phosphorus-poisoned work-people, that 
she gave up the use of white phosphorus 
and substituted a non-poisonous salt, the 
sesquisulphide, which can be used for 
the making of ordinary matches. Dan- 
gerous as is the use of white phosphorus, 
a match factory can be made almost en- 
tirely safe if strict attention is paid to 
ventilation and cleanliness. 

The rubber industry is very large and 
important, employing hundreds of 
women. The dangers in this industry 
come from two substances, naphtha and 
carbon bisulphide. The first is not fatally 
poisonous. It causes ill effects chiefly 
by the loss of appetite and the loathing 
for food which girls especially experi- 
ence. In factories where the naphtha is 
kept uncovered, the air becomes filled 
with the vapor which is very irritating. 
It is impossible to help tasting it in the 
food eaten, and the distaste for food, and 
the constant headache, cause anaemia 
and malnutrition. But carbon bisul- 
phide, which is used in vulcanizing the 
rubber, is much more dangerous. There 
are several safe ways of combining sul- 
phur with rubber, and they are in use in 
some factories, but carbon-bisulphide 
cannot be made safe. This is. another 
poison to which young women are espe- 
cially susceptible. It acts very much like 
alcohol, causing excitability, sleepless- 
ness, and nervousness, followed by lassi- 
tude and headache which is relieved only 
by another dose of the poisonous vapor, 
until the effect culminates in complete 
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nervous break-down, in neuritis leading 
to paralysis, or in gradual mental de- 
terioration. In England it has been de- 
cided that nobody should work for more 
than five hours a day in the carbon bi- 
sulphide rooms and the time should be 
divided into two widely separated shifts. 

Leaving the poisons, the most import- 
ant of the really dangerous trades are 
the dust producing ones. If people work 
in dust laden air their lungs will suffer 
from it sooner or later, and the quickness 
or severity of the disease will be in pro- 
portion to the irritating nature of the 
dust. Textile works are great producers 
of lung troubles, the dust of linen being 
most irritating, of wool next, and of cot- 
ton least. Dye works are also dusty, so 
are potteries. The dust acts generally in 
one of two ways. The swelling of the 
lining of the bronchial tubes, and the 
spasmodic efforts to cough, may cause 
asthma, or the dust may set up a chronic 
inflammation which prepares the soil for 
tuberculous infection. In England the 
deaths from consumption among spinners 
and carders was almost double that of an 
ordinary country community, and among 
the linen workers no less than three- 
fifths were said to die of lung disease, but 
as a result of strict laws regulating 
dampness and fluff in textile works, the 
death rate from tuberculosis dropped 
from forty in 10,000 of population to 
twenty-one, while the general death rate 
throughout England fell only from thir- 
ty-six to twenty-five. 

Pottery work is dangerous in two 
ways. It is a dusty and therefore a con- 
sumption producing trade the dust being 
composed of sharp particles, and it is 
one in which lead is used and, therefore, 
it exposes the workers to lead poisoning. 
In the great English potteries, among the 
women who brush and polish the fired 
pottery, cases of consumption sometimes 
develop after two months’ work. These 
workers rarely live to be over forty-five 
years, and more than twice as many die 
-of tuberculosis as among the working 
population in general. The same thing 
is true in dye works, especially those in 
which lead chromate or potassium 
chromate dyes are used, for here too we 
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have the double effect of dust and of the 
poison contained in the dust. 

Other trades are dangerous because of 
the excessive dampness with which is 
often combined excessive heat. Laun- 
dries, jam factories, canning works of 
all kinds, have the air saturated with 
moisture all the time. Women work in 
the thinnest of clothing because of the 
heat, they are soaking wet, their hair 
and feet wet, the air they breathe hot, 
and especially in laundries, very foul. 
They go out weakened from excessive 
perspiration into the cold air. Rheuma- 
tism, heart disease, bronchitis, and tuber- 
culosis are the special diseases of women 
in laundries, canneries, and jam factories. 
Unfortunately these are just the trades 
which are apt to have long and exhaust- 
ing hours of work for their women em- 
ployes. 

There are many industries in which 
women are engaged, which are not in 
themselves dangerous, but become so be- 
cause they are habitually carried on un- 
der unhealthful conditions which usual- 
ly could perfectly well be done away 
with. There is nothing deleterious in 
tailoring or cigar making, nor is there 
anything in the sewing trades, or in the 
making of artificial flowers, of bread, 
cake, and crackers, or in the occupation 
of saleswomen and cash girls, which is 
unhealthful, yet these are all trades that 
in most instances are carried on so 
badly that the women’s health is broken 
down. Long hours, artificial light, dusty 
and dirty rooms, over-crowding, are not 
essential to any industry, but they are 
very common features of many. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
bad effects of long hours of work on 
women’s health, especially if the work 
must be done standing. Women are not 
physically adapted to work which re- 
quires great endurance—and they suffer 
far more than men from the strain of 
standing on their feet for many hours. 
Any physician will agree to the state- 
ment that an eight hour day on her feet 
is more than enough for a woman’s 
strength, yet we all know that a ten hour 
day is considered too short in many in- 
dustries, and that women are kept at 
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hard labor for more than twelve hours 
in some laundries, canneries, etc. 

The introduction of. machinery has 
proved a doubtful blessing in some ways. 
I have heard women say that sewing or 
weaving, with the old foot-power looms 
and sewing machines, was less exhaust- 
ing than feeding the new power looms 
and machines. The nervous strain inci- 
dent to watching the machinery, and 
keeping up with its speed, breaks down a 
woman more than does slower although 
more arduous work. In all these trades 
it must be remembered that mere bodily 
fatigue, when it becomes chronic, leads 
to inevitable sickness. Sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, a distaste for solid food 
and a craving for coffee, tea, or other 
stimulants, constant headache and back- 
ache, pelvic disorders, all these follow as 
results of days spent in labor which is 
not in itself dangerous, but which is pur- 
sued each day to the point of exhaustion. 

The surroundings under which the 
work is carried on may be responsible 
for disease. An inquiry was made into 
the history of 200 consumptive working 
people in Berlin. In 189 the source of 
infection could be traced. Seventy-five 
had caught it probably in their work 
places, as they had all worked for long 
periods in close proximity to consumptive 
fellow-workmen. Those working in 
closed rooms were of course the most 
numerous. Over-crowding is a most im- 
portant factor, for scientists have proved 
that not only is the dust from the floors 
on which consumptives have expector- 
ated dangerous, but the droplets which 
are expelled in ordinary coughing, fly 
for a distance of ten feet or more, and 
contaminate the air around the con- 
sumptive. 

A word must be said as to married 
women in industry. The entrance into 
the industrial world of women who are 
actual or prospective mothers, must be 
looked at from the point of view both of 
the mother herself and of the children. 
For the woman herself, certain trades are 
especially dangerous. The lifting of 
heavy weights, the use of foot power ma- 
chines or any work which involves ex- 
cessive muscular effort, may result in in- 
jury to the woman’s organs and in the 
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loss of the -child if she is pregnant. 
Among the poisonous trades those using 
lead are the most dangerous, for lead is 
a most potent producer of abortion, and 
it is very rare that a woman lead worker 
bears a healthy child at term. 

In Holland, Belgium, Austria and 
Switzerland, women may not work in a. 
factory for four weeks after confinement. 
Germany makes it six weeks, unless the 
woman is strong. This is done as much 
for the sake of the child as of the woman, 
and in Spain there is a very merciful pro- 
vision for mothers that they shall have 
an hour during the working day at full 
pay, half an hour in the morning and 
half in the afternoon. Sanitarians oftem 
refer to the singular and interesting effect 
upon infant mortality produced by two 
great crises which threw large numbers 
of women out of work. During the 
siege of Paris and during the Lancashire 
famine, there was no factory work. 
There was terrible privation among the 
poor, yet the infant mortality rate fell off 
most strikingly, in Paris as much as: 
forty per cent, simply because the moth- 
ers were obliged to stay at home and 
nurse their babies. Careful statistics 
collected in England show that it is most 
deleterious to the health of the nation for 
married women to work in factories. A 
poorer way of living with the mother at 
home causes fewer deaths among in- 
fants than better living with the mother 
working out. In England from forty to- 
fifty-six per cent of the babies born to- 
factory mothers die in infancy. 

Now if all the evils of which I have 
spoken were inevitable there would be no 
use talking about them, but inasmuch as: 
every civilized country has proved that 
industry can be carried on without the 
sacrifice of life and health, it behooves 
us at least to discuss the question and 
not to resign ourselves to ills that are 
preventable. I suppose it is a relic ot 
the youthful daring pioneer spirit, which 
achieved such brilliant things in the early 
days of our country, that makes us as 
an industrial nation reckless of health — 
and life and impatient of the control of 
law. But while it may be an admirable 
thing to be reckless of danger for one- 
self, there is nothing admirable in al- 
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lowing ignorant and helpless people to 
incur risks which they either do not re- 
alize, or which they are compelled to 
face. For in all this question .of danger- 
ous trades, we must remember that we 
are dealing with a class which is not 
really free, and which is compelled to a 
great extent to follow certain trades, 
and to work in certain places, and has 
very litttle choice. When you really con- 
sider it, how much can a working woman 
do to control the conditions under which 
she works? If you tell a girl in a tailor 
shop that there is a consumptive working 
in the same room with her, that she runs 
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great risk of illness unless she finds a 
clean, light, well-ventilated shop with no 
tuberculous infection, she will tell you 
that she knows no other trade, that her 
wages are essential to her family, that 
she dare not leave that shop for fear of 
not finding another and that anyway they 
are all much the same and she’ must take 
her chances. It is not true that the wage 
earner is a free agent. For an employer 
to say to his work-people, “If you don’t 
like the job, get out,” may in many in- 
stances be like a captain at sea saying to 
his sailors, “If you don’t like the ship, 
get overboard.” : 


A Day’s Work MaKing Gloves 


Agnes Nestor 


Glovemakers’ Union, Chicago 


The whistle blows at 7 a. M. but the 
piece workers have until 7.30 to come in 
to work. The penalty for coming late 
(after 7.30 A. M.) is the loss of a half 
day as the girls cannot then report to 
work until noon. This rule is enforced 
to induce the girls to come early but it 
often works a hardship on them when 
they are unavoidably delayed on account 
of the cars, etc. Stormy weather is the 
only excuse. 

All the work in the sewing department 
is piece work so the wages depend upon 
the speed of the operator. The gloves 
are made by the dozen and each class of 
operators has a particular part of them to 
make. After they are cut they go to the 
silker, who does the fancy stitching on 
the backs; then to the closer, who sews in 
the thumbs and joins the pieces to the 
palms to form the backs; they then go to 
several operators each of whom does a 
small part of the banding; then the 
gloves come back to the closer to be 
closed around the fingers. This finishes 
most of the bandtop gloves but the 
gauntlets have to go to the binder or 
hemmer who finishes the tops. Nearly 
all of the gloves are finished on the 
wrong side and have to go to another de- 
partment to be turned and layed off on a 
heated iron form; this is the finishing 
process. This is the making of the 
heavy working and driving gloves. 


A few years ago most of the gloves 
were made throughout by one operator, 
but by degrees the manufacturers have 
divided the work into sections until now 
the closers and girls making the finer. 
driving and fancy gauntlets are the only 
girls who really have a trade to learn. 
The other work is very straight and re- 
quires more speed than skill. 

It is only through our union that we 
have been able to have the closing work 
made throughout by the one operator. 
The employers claim that their object in 
wanting to have this work done in sec- 
tions is to make it easier for girls to 
learn and to make possible a better sys- 
tem in giving out the work. They offer- 
ed to divide the total price proportion- 
ally among the different operators so 
that there would be no reduction in this 
arrangement. There was always some 
reduction in the other sectional work; for 
instance, a girl received thirty-three 
cents a dozen for doing all the banding 
on a certain style of glove. By having 
this work made in sections and with im- 
proved machinery the total price is sev- 
enteen cents, necessarily involving a re- 
duction in some sections. We believe we 
are justified in refusing to have our “clos- 
ing’’ work made in sections, if for no, 
other reason than that one _ part 
of the “closing” work is very heavy 
and hard, and when a girl does 
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it all day she is completely tired 
out,while the putting in thumbs and back- 
ing is much lighter and easier work which 
it is a sort of.a rest to do part of the 
day. So when it is a question of our 
strength to us and not dollars or cents 
to the employer, so he claims, then why 
should we not insist on making our 
gloves throughout. Iam not bringing 
in the question of breaking up our trade 
or the monotony and other disagreeable 
features of section work. One employer 
even offered us an increased price on the 
harder part of the work to induce us to 
accept his system, but even this we re- 
fused. You see there is a human as well 
as a financial question involved in this 
for us and I think the human is the 
greater of the two. 
It is a curious sight to go through a 
_ factory and see in spaces between the 
windows and on the posts at certain dis- 


tances apart, eighty-five alarm clocks. | 


The clocks are bought as the result of a 
collection, which means that each girl 
puts in five or ten cents. 

I have heard and read criticisms of 
the men who work watching the clock, 
ready to drop their tools on the minute 
of quitting time, but the reason our girls 
buy and watch the clocks is not to see how 
soon they can quit work, but to see that 
they do not lose time. 
a few minutes and not notice it until the 
end of the day when we count up our 
work and pay. Every girl knows just 
how long it takes her to make any part 
of the glove. We figure that we can 
make a pair in a certain number of min- 
utes so we watch the clock to see that we 
will come out on time with our dozen. 

When we begin our day’s work we 
never know what our day’s pay will be. 
We have to figure to make up for time 
we lose. Although it is not our fault it 
is at our expense. For instance: a dozen 
gloves may be cut from very heavy 
leather making it difficult to sew; or 
perhaps when we go to the desk for work 
we may have to stand waiting in line 
ten to twenty minutes; or the belt of our 
machine may break and we may have to 
walk around the factory, two or three 
times before we find the belt boy who, 
perhaps, is hidden under a table fixing a 
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belt, and then we have to wait our turn, 
or we go to another desk to get our sup- 
plies such as needles, thread, welt, etc. 
But what we dread most of all is the ma- 
chine breaking down as we do not know 
how long it will take to repair it. For 
this work the machinist takes our name 
and again we have to wait our turn. 
The foreman is very willing to allow us 
to use another machine, but when a girl 
is accustomed to her own machine it is 
not an easy matter to sew on any other. 
For each kind of leather and style of 
glove we use a different color and num- 
ber of thread and size needle; each of 
those require a certain tension so that in 
changing the thread, needles and ma- 
chine for the various kinds of work 
again time is taken, our time. Each 
glove has to be stamped with the girl's 
number so that a glove can always be 
traced back to the maker and all “bus- 
ters” brought to her to repair. 

I remember a certain style of glove of 
which I found I could make a dozen in 
one hour and a half. There happened to 
be a large order for this work going 
through, so that I had a great amount of 
it. At the end of the day, nine and a half 
hours, I found that I had only five doz- 
ens made. The next day I watched the 
clock very close to see where the two 
hours went the day before. I finished each 
dozen on “scheduled time” but at the end 
of this day I found I still had only my 
five dozens made. I tried this every day 
for a week, each day trying to work 
harder, only with the same result and to 
find myself completely tired out. 

A great many employers give as their 
reason for preferring the piece work sys- 
tem and establishing it as much as pos- 
sible, that they are only paying for 
the work they receive and have more 
work turned out in a day. This no doubt 
is true but is too often at the expense of 
the girl. For she pays not only the loss 
of time but the loss of health too. I am 
one of the many who are very much 
against this system for I have seen too 
many awful results from it. We have a 
certain amount of strength and energy 
and if this is to be used up the first few: 
years at the trade what is to become of 
the workers after that? This system, 
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moreover, encourages a girl to do more 
than her physical strength will allow her 
to do continuously. Piece work is worry 
as well as work. 

When I started in the trade and saw 
the girls working at that dreadful pace 
every minute, I wondered how they 
could keep up the speed. But it is not 
until you become one of them that you 
can understand. The younger girls are 
usually very anxious to operate a ma- 
chine. I remember the first day that I 
sewed, making the heavy linings. The 
foreman came to me late in the day and 
asked how I liked the work. “Oh,” I 
said, “I could never get tired sewing on 
this machine.” But he had seen too many 
girls “get tired,’ so he said “Remember 
those words a few years from now if you 
stay,’ and I have. 

At half-past nine the whistle blows 
again and we have five minutes for a 
light lunch. This time we have to make 
up so we work until 5.35 Pp. mM. At noon 
we have only one-half hour, which 
means that the girls have to bring a cold 
lunch. The firm heats a large boiler of 
water so the girls can make tea or cof- 
fee. While one half an hour seems a 
short time for lunch still a great many 
girls take ten or fifteen minutes of this 
to trim their gloves or whatever work 
they can do while the power is shut down. 
The girls all eat at their places, two or 
three grouping together. I believe a 
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lunch-room should be provided where we 
could eat without the sight of gloves and 
the smell of leather. 

There is a big army of foremen, fore- 
women, and others employed by the va- 
rious manufacturers just to study and 
plan how they can save a few cents here 
and there for the firm. Their methods 
of saving too often result in a “cut” here 
and there. As these “cuts” continue to 
come one after another, the girls must 
work faster and faster to make up for 
them, until they have to give up, and then 
there are other girls ready to take their 
places in the race. They all have to com- 
pete with the “pacemaker.” There is 
only one way of resisting this and that is 
through the united efforts of the workers 
in their trade union. , 

Employers frequently complain about 
the big expense of “breaking in so much 
help.” If they spent some of this money 
to make the factory conditions better it 
would not be necessary to break in so 
many workers. I believe it would pay 
them in the end. 

One of the valuable features of our 
trade union is that the workers have an 
opportunity to meet their employer. It 
is only by representatives of both employ- 
ers and employed sitting around the 
table and talking matters over that they 
can both recognize and understand each 
other’s rights and interests. 


Play and Playground 
Mari Ruef Hofer 


The playground and provision for pub- 
lic recreation as a necessary evidence of 
civilization is very clearly establishing it- 
self in the American mind. Like all 
movements emanating from altruistic im- 
pulse and carried forward by enthusiasts 
the playground must in the end be tested 
by the common sense and morale of its 
own idea. 

From the president to the babe in arms 
our times are animated with peculiar zeal. 
The playground, viewed as a public 
forum in which to test the efficiency of 
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the oncoming young citizen is an interest- 
ing study in modern education. 

Starting as a sort of out of doors 
chapter of the vacation school it has 
passed rapidly through many phases of 
evolution, from a largely pedagogical 
“schoolroom conclusion,’ to that of a 
frankly acknowledged childhood neces- 
sity. Thus there have been experiments 
with playgrounds in all kinds of places 
and spaces, basement, roof gardens and 
parks; with apparatus and without; with 
free play, directed play and no play at 
all; with trained supervisor and untrain- 
ed worker. We have passed through the 


stages of playing the few games “we 
just happened to know’—yea verily and 
drawing salaries for the same—to that 
of seriously and conscientiously study- 
ing and learning to play. We have pass- 
ed from the polite expedient of hiring the 
charming young woman who needed some 
occupation and a little money for the sum- 
mer months, to the full fledged salary and 
the expert worker. We have ranged 
from the extremes of athletics and gym- 
nastics and field sports to the aesthetics of 
folk dancing. We have tried every new 
idea singly or collectively as it has ap- 
peared. We have yet to determine what 
a normal playground is and for the most 
part, what normal play is. The question 
is whether under abnormal conditions 
training must not to a large extent take 
the place of play. 

In the first place the large city where 
the need of the playground is greatest, 
is an abnormal source from which to 
draw universal conclusions for play- 
grounds and children’s play for the en- 
tire country. The congested and gre- 
garious conditions of a large city, the 
close crowding against the child of trade 
life must turn his instincts awry and 
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change even innocent child play into 
gambling. The very broad study of play 
in all its relations to the child and to life, 
especially that emanating from the child 
himself, the adjustment of the play- 
ground idea to public use in city and 
country and small town must be the in- 
teresting next step in its progress. 

The premise, “all children play, hence 
children do not need to be taught to 
play,” does not hold good in practical 
experience. The idle repetitions of de- 
sultory play or the oftentime innocently 
vicious tendency of the play of children 
left too much to themselves, may be seen 
on all sides. Observe but for a day the 
play of the children upon your street to 
convince yourself. At best it is a racing 
to and fro with things on wheels. 

This brings us to the as yet rare pro- 
duct, the efficient playground leader, the 
all-round sympathetic man or woman 
who develops by play as well as develops 
play. This person is not so much an 
outward controlling force as he is guide 
and referee—the one to provide fresh 
stimulus to lagging endeavor and ad- 
venture. He is in turn the good fellow, 
the playmate, the friend or leader, as the 
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child’s need may be. He must steer the 
idle or vicious, between dead calm and 
troubled waters into quiet seas of help- 
ful, purposeful play. 

The supposition that child needs and 
demands produce the playground is some- 
what discounted when we behold the me- 
chanical wonder of the well equipped 
city playground. One is frankly lead to 
ask, “is the child made for the play- 
ground or the playground for the child?” 
The children play happily and intensely 
any and everywhere, in the gutter and 
under the wheels of traffic as in shelter- 
ed home or shady park. They play with 
anything and hourly coin fresh material 
for the execution of play. Strings, 
sticks, blocks, rags, with these they 
build, devise, dramatize to their heart’s 
content. The question asks itself, is so 
much formal and mechanical device nec- 
essary in the playground to induce the 
children to play? Is it not rather a 
hindrance than a help to real play to be 
given so many things to play with? Shall 
we substitute apparatus for child initi- 
ative and impulse? Also is not the im- 
pulse to play frequently lost in 
its translation to the playground? 
Joseph Lee’s suggestion of a  play- 


ground wherever there are children, 
A further hint 


offers food for thought. 
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is drawn from a report of the neighbor- 
hood association playground committee, 
that the hours and purpose of the play- 
ground be adjusted to the needs of the 
children. 

Physical training as an abstract sci- 
ence has had its day. In the relating of 
all training to life may be said to con- 
sist the entire stir and fuss of the new 
education. It was the working over of 
the daily experiences into dramatic form 
which produced our inheritance of folk 
play. That which we play to-day was 
the real of yesterday. Nor is this idea 
confined to singing, game and rhyme. 
All games of any significance by name as 
well as by their content show this relation- 
ship. From a game of chess to town 
ball, it is a moving of kings and queens, 
knights and pawns, a taking of kingdoms, 
encroachment upon or retreating from 
demesne and territory. All games are 
stories. Why strip them of that sig- 
nificance any more than we would Shak- 
espeare of his glory of language and 
thought and present him merely in pan- 
tomime with our legs? 

In a mild way we commit the same 
sin when we strip folk games and dances 
of their clothing of word and thought 
and make mere dancing exercises of 
them. These serve us well for rhythm 
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training. Why not let them serve us 
better for culture’s sake by passing on 
their historical settings and meanings to 
the children. To. be sure a little more 
and better information on our part will 
be necessary. Also it would mean to 
take the time to instruct the children in 
these things. To this end however, that 
-fewer games would be taught, and those 
taught, with more intelligence and in- 
sight. This will insure a degree of re- 
spect on the part of the child for what 
he is doing. There is no doubt that the 
invasion of folk-play into the field of 
physical training has helped to break 
down race and national prejudice more 
than many protocols of the powers. In 
the exchange of play we learn to esteem 
the inherent values of peoples and their 
countries, and a more appreciative judg- 
ment must result. There is nothing the 
American youth needs more than this, 
nor does he have to travel abroad to learn 
it. 

The culture theories of education are 
nowhere better illustrated than in the 
common plays of children. Cat and 
mouse, fox and geese, hare and hounds, 
hide and seek, Tommy Tiddier’s ground, 
sheep fold and hundreds of like instan- 
ces tell us the story of human evolution. 
The teacher should study and provide 
for the children educational series of 
these natural games involving first prin- 
ciples of physical development such as 
running, jumping, hopping, throwing, 
pulling, turning, twisting, etc. Ball 
games are one long history of human 
throwing, batting, catching, dodging, 
running and attaining. Something of this 
evolution should be followed with chil- 
dren before arriving at its abstract state- 
ment, scientific baseball. The playground 
should be a place of process and evolu- 
tion as well as of diversion and entertain- 
ment. A careful study of natural plays 
and their value would provide a pretty 
good theory of physical training and give 
the children plenty of fun besides. 

The continual outbreaking into primi- 
tive situations and the demand for pio- 
neer experiences on the part of boys, 
point out strongly one phase of play and 
make believe which should be encouraged 
in playground work. Boys play at “wild 
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man,” “strange lands” and their adven- 
tures and cave-life, for weeks at a stretch 
secretly and under most doubtful and 
harmful conditions. In the same way 
by enacting bits of reading or school in- 
formation a lively boy will be Robinson 
Crusoe from the top of a shed for a raft 
and an old rubber boot for the goat. 
Again as Washington he will general his 
army from the area steps into his dirty 
scrap of a back yard. Or you will find 
him busy with the fortunes of the recent 
Russian war with what inspiration he 
can gather from the garbage boxes and 
refuse of the alley. With the same spirit 
will he react the latest newspaper hor- 
ror or murder. An old dry goods box, © 
a hole in the wall, a hair breadth escape 

from a window all enveloped in a proper 
degree of mystery is more fascinating to 
him than all the patent, ready-made play- 


_ grounds made for his special delectation. 


The Indian, Eskimo, Wild West experi- © 
ences, offer in a nut shell what the healthy 
boy surrepticiously plays when left to 
himself. Let the play leader take up 
these rudimentary impulses in earnest 
and help them to develop them, even to 
the giving of a bona fide cow boy or wild 
west show. Every play ground should 
have a tent, a fort, a cave, a tunnel, a 
mysterious corner suggestive of the 
strange and unusual. A few loads of 
dirt and sod, a few boards and stones 
and a few lively boys will do the rest. 
A ready made playground can be but 
half a playground to a boy of initiative 
and spirit. 

There is no reason why the subject 
matter element should not enter some- 
what into playground work. Its entire 
mission is not to keep up a_ frenzy of 
movement and excited, noisy, play. 
What a boon to children of starved im- 
agination to work out a plot. What a 
change from the monotony of purely 
physical training. Greek games, tour- 
neys of the middle ages or episodes of 
the guilés and craftsman of a century 
ago give a pretty complete review of the 
whole history of athletics and physical 
training, showing the evolution even to 
the present day games. 

The story of Greek games reveals the 
Pentathlon, five athletes contesting five 
athletic feats, leaping, running, discus 
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and javelin throwing and wrestling in 
turn. The victor having passed through 
all five successfully winning out in the 
end. You are repaid if only to get a 
fresh meaning of the word. Add cos- 
tume and a crown for the victor and you 
get a breath of the air of Olympus. Like- 
wise Norse lore and literature will pro- 
vide you Valhalla for a Stadium with 
the sports of Hoder Loki and the gods 
for your entertainment, Robin Hood, and 
his merry men, John Little John, the 
Tinker and the Friar will furnish an 
occasion of good English humor as 
well as good English bouts at stave 
wrestling and leaping, archery contests 
and the like. This material will only be 


sentimental in the hands of a sentimental-’ 


ist. 

Indeed it is as good in these work-a-day 
times of ours, while playing Greek to 
feel Greek, to get the happy-go-lucky lilt 
of an Irish jig, to step the minuet like 
a Frenchman, as it is to shout the good 
American shout when our colors win. 
To be sure putting on a toga will not 
make a Roman any more than Greek 
peplum will make a Greek, as our 
meager muscular development attests 
when we try it. But here is the oppor- 
tunity for intellectualizing play if one 
may be permitted the term, and with 
malice prepense not only bring back the 
spirit but encourage some of the brain 
and brawn of those heroic days into our 
softer times. A revival of Olympic 
games for American youth could best be 
developed upon some such basis of child 
play. 

In the meantime, with a broader out- 
look and the necessity of co-operation, 
self discipline takes the place of license 
and coercion. The choicest parts will be 
freely allotted to the best man. Under 
cover of the subject the teacher may hap- 
pily and easily, yet strenuously, work to 
any end of physical training desired. 
The necessity of not amusing children 
but making them to some degree earn 
their play appeals to the teacher of ex- 
perience. 

Group work bringing together the 
boys of right ages will easily gather 


around a subject a set of eager workers.’ 


At a hint they will provide and make all 
accoutrements necessary for the illus- 
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tration of ‘a subject, bows, arrows, 
shields, lances, staves. They become a 
gang of constructors and helpers instead 
of destroyers. 

In this connection, it is but fair to say 
that the material for playground story 
telling is not yet developed. Here is a 
field for translating the inspired litera- 
ture on athletic subjects into aspired ac- 
tion. All the heroic lore and history 
with which our literature teems should be 
opened into the playground. Let us re- 
vive for the children of to-day the ath- 
letic drama of the past. Instead of pro- 
viding children’s theatres for youthful 
players to beat out their hearts against 
the foot lights in assumed emotion, let 
them meet and dare and act the heroic 
deeds of old in the practical arena of the 
present. 

An objective point, a goal, is a psycho- 
logical necessity of the mind. The fes- 
tival may be the climax or full flowering 
of any series of plays or period of play- 
ground work. To train for spirit and 
execution towards the given end of pub- 
lic performances should be an investment 
in the bank of future success. To be 
given a festival or story to work out 
would from the start involve a plan, 
make for concentration of efforts, neces- 
sitate co-operation, subordinate exer- 
cise to idea, make group work and grad- 
ing possible, bring forward the timid and 
subdue the bold. A festival means a 
consideration of time, place, history, 
country, costume, color, characteristic 
situation and gesture. A review of the 
months or seasons gives occasion for 
much interesting and fundamental 
knowledge which is denied to even the 
children who live in the country. Espec- 
ially delightful are the occasions of the 
harvest, mid-winter and springtime if 
developed in connection with the cos- 
tumes of different countries. 

A congress of the trades would reveal 
the history of the guilds and crafts inter- 
preting in games, pantomime and danc- 
ing much of the lost lore of the industrial 
life of the past as well as inspiring pres- 
ent day themes. The festival may thus 
again become the expression of the social 
forces of to-day as it was in the days, 
gone by. 
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Previous to the organization of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of Porto 
Rico, an effort had been made to fight 
tuberculosis .on the island through a 
society composed exclusively of physi- 
clans, but the association was short- 
lived. 

Among the nearly five hundred mem- 
bers of the league are many representa- 
tives of the medical profession, but they 
are side by side with society women, 
clergymen, lawyers, editors, teachers, 
government officials, merchants, nor- 
mal school students, and representatives 
of organized labor. On the board of 
directors, constitutionally limited to 
twenty-five members, an effort has been 
made to maintain a balance between the 
two sexes, between the Porto Rican and 
American elements, between medical 
and lay, between Protestant and Cath- 
olic, and even between the two Porto 
Rican political parties; for it is sin- 
cerely desired that the league shall rep- 
resent no clique or class, however ad- 
mirable, but the whole people of Porto 
Rico. 

The necessarily bi-lingual and bi-racial 
character of the organization has added 
greatly to the clerical work involved 
and not infrequently complicated the 
psychological situation. But the inci- 
dental good feeling brought about by 
the association of Porto Ricans and 
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Americans in a common work has more 
than compensated. 

The amount of tuberculosis in the is- 
land of Porto Rico is a matter of con- 
jecture, as the disease is not yet regis- 
tered. All authorities agree that the 
percentage is high. An effort was made 
two years ago to form an idea of the 
number of cases in San Juan through 
a canvass of local physicians. If the 
figures obtained can be trusted and the 
same proportion exists over the island, 
there must be at least six thousand 
cases among its million inhabitants. 

The climate is mild and_ healthful, 
permitting continuous out-of-door life, 
but several causes have contributed to 
make tuberculosis dispropoftionately 
prevalent: 

First, the extreme poverty of the bulk 
of the population, who have subsisted 
for centuries on an almost exclusive diet 
of rice, beans and plantains; second, 
the unsanitary mode of life of the great 
majority, and their ignorance of the in- 
fectious character of tuberculosis and 
of the way to avoid contagion; third, 
the universal dread of night air, which 
means, even among the well-to-do, 
sleeping absolutely without ventilation, 
while among the poor the situation is 
aggravated by overcrowding; fourth, the 
prevalence of tropical anemia, estimat- 
ed by the Anzmia Commission to affect 
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ninety per cent of the rural population. 
The debilitating effect of this disease 
makes the sufferer an easy victim to 
tubercular infection. 

To grapple with this serious situa- 
tion, the only step taken before the 
formation of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League was the passage of an anti- 
spitting ordinance, indifferently en- 
forced. No institution dedicated to the 
treatment of tuberculosis existed on the 
island. To the little town of Maya- 
guez belongs the credit of having had 
for some years past a tuberculosis ward 
in the general hospital; but in San Juan, 
the capital and metropolis of the is- 
land, these cases were refused at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the best equipped 
institution, and at the Municipal Hospi- 
tal, where they were received only under 
protest when in the last stages and pen- 
niless. They were put into the general 
wards side by side with surgical cases. 

The writer became interested in the 
subject through a concrete instance. A 
servant in her employ was found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis. It was 
impossible to care for her in the honce. 
It was impossible to send her home, be- 
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cause she had no home. She could not 
be received at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital because of its rules, nor at the 
Municipal because she was not yet dy- 
ing. The writer had objections to turn- 
ing the girl into the street. The dead- 
lock, which appeared absolute, was 
broken by a suggestion of Dr. Dobal, 
afterwards medical director of the 
league’s sanatorium, at that time an as- 


‘sistant health officer of San Juan in 


charge of the Quarantine Hospital 
Camp for Contagious Diseases. There 
was a lull in contagious diseases just 
then, the site was an excellent one on 
the edge of the sea, swept by refresh- 
ing trade winds, and Dr. Dobal offered 
one of his empty tents and an unlim- 
ited diet of milk and eggs to the patient 
in question, who, after three or four 
months’ treatment, was discharged ap- 
parently cured. 

Out of this case, which attracted con- 
siderable attention, grew the effort 
which resulted in the organization of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League. The 
first idea was simply to form a tempor- 
ary organization to buy and equip fif- 
teen or twenty tents to be presented to 
the city health department and used for 
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tuberculous patients in connection with 
the city’s hospital system. Dr. Dobal 
offered his services gratuitously to the 
intended camp, and it was understood 
that the city would provide food, med- 
icines and attendance. 

The project, as is the way with 
projects, grew. It was found that 
many persons would co-operate with a 
society who would not co-operate with 
the city health department. It was 
learned that the city would prefer to 
furnish the land and an appropriation 
of $200 per month and leave to the so- 
ciety the responsibility of managing the 
camp. It was seen, meanwhile, that pre- 
vention was at least as important as 
cure, and that a campaign of education 
was as much to be desired as a sana- 
torium. It was found that in order to 
own property the society must be in- 
corporated. And so, by invitation of 
Governor Winthrop, a large meeting 
was held in the throne room of the gov- 
ernor’s palace, articles of association 
were read and adopted, a board of di- 
rectors elected, and a_ subscription 
opened. That was on March 31, 1906. 
On April 1, 1907, after a year of un- 
remitting labor, the league’s sanatorium 
camp was opened to patients. 

The most serious problem with us, as 
I suppose with others, has been the fi- 
nancial problem. It has been, perhaps, 
unusually difficult for us because of the 
racial and social traditions of the, Porto 
Rican people, who have lived hitherto 
under a paternal form of government, 
which not only did not encourage, but 
actively discouraged any disposition 
towards private initiative. It was the 
government which supported the church, 
the schools, the hospitals,‘and it is to 
the government that the Porto Rican 
still instinctively turns in every emer- 
gency. There are no more generous 
people in the world. Every one of them 
who is in easy circumstances supports 
a whole army of dependent relatives 
and superannuated employes. They are 
tender hearted almost to a fault. I have 
never known a Porto Rican refuse to 
contribute to any charity. They will 
give a dollar or ten dollars or a hun- 
dred dollars, according to their means, 
with the most perfect warmth of heart 
and courtesy of manner, but it would 
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never occur to one of the island’s 
wealthy men (and a number of fortunes 
have been made in the last few years) 
to devote a hundred thousand dollars 
to endowing an institution, or even to 
build the one thousand dollar dining na- 
vilion so badly needed for the Tubercu- 
losis Camp. The development of a Car- 
negie, Rockefeller or Phipps will come 
with time, I have no doubt, but hardly 


in this generation. 


The five thousand dollars which have 
gone into the building and equipment 
of the league’s sanatorium camp was, 
therefore, painfully raised in small 
driblets by personal appeal, by letter, 
and by benefit entertainments. The 
running expenses of the institution, 
whose inmates are almost exclusively 
charity patients, are fortunately sup- 
plied by the municipal appropriation of 
two hundred dollars monthly already 
alluded to and by a contract with the 
insular government under which it paid 
last year eighty cents a day for each 
indigent patient admitted through the 
insular health department, the number 
of patients not to exceed twenty-one, 
and this year ninety cents a day for 
each patient for a number not to exceed 
forty-two. The law authorizing this 
contract was obtained after a vigorous 
personal campaign in the insular legis- 
laure. 

The great majority of the Porto Rican 
working classes are very ignorant, but 
they are not averse to new ideas tact- 
fully presented. Much more can be 
‘done along these lines by educated Porto 
Ricans than by Americans, who have the 
difficulties of language as well as the 
inevitable distrust of the alien to over- 
come. It was freely predicted before- 
hand that the patients at the sanatorium 
would never submit to sleeping in the 
open air. Considerable diplomacy was 
needed with the first ones, especially the 
women, but as soon as the pioneers 
found by experience how headaches 
disappeared and appetites returned after 
a night with the canvas walls of their 
houses rolled up, they became volunteer 
apostles of the fresh air doctrine and 
converted their companions. 

The large audiences drawn by the 
lectures given under the auspices of the 
league attest the same willingness to 
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learn, as does the eagerness with which 
the thousands of leaflets distributed 
have been received. The relations of 
the league with organized labor have 
been close and helpful. The strongest 
union on the island, that of the cigar 
makers, held its annual convention on 
July 14 at Caguas in the heart of the 
tobacco district. At its request, the 
league sent a member of its board of 
directors to address the assembly on 
tuberculosis in its relation to tobacco 
workers. The lecturer chosen was Dr. 
Francisco del Valle Atiles, mayor of 
San Juan, and one of the most distin- 
guished physicians on the island. 

The willingness of physicians and of 
the local press to co-operate in the cam- 
paign of education, coupled with the 
willingness of the people to learn, forms 
one of the most comforting aspects of 
the situation. But there are other bright 
spots. One sees, on looking back, how 
fortunate the league has been in its 
friends. It was fortunate at the start 
to secure the active interest of the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Winthrop. It has been 
fortunate in having as its treasurer since 
its foundation W. F. Willoughby, at 
that time treasurer, now secretary of 
the island, a fact which gave a semi- 
official character to the society’s finan- 
cial management and secured perfect 
public confidence. It has been fortun- 
ate in having from the beginning the 
active co-operation of one of the is- 
land’s most distinguished physicians 
and one of the most public-spirited and 
self-forgetful men produced by any 
land, Dr. Ricardo Hernandez. Dr. Her- 
nandez was head of the Insular Health 
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‘politics, Juan Hernandez Lopez, 
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Department when the league was or- 
ganized, and in spite of being already 
an overworked man, as a member of the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
medical committee, took an active part 
in selecting the site and designing the 
sanatorium. Later, having been  re- 
stored to private practice by resigning 
his official position, he was induced when 
Dr. Dobal gave up the management of 
the league’s sanatorium, to accept its di- 
rectorship and the vice-presidency of the 
league. He is now critically ill as the 
result of overwork, and all connected 
with the league, from patients to presi- 
dent, are fervently praying for his re- 
covery. 

The: league has-been fortunate in. the-.- 
support of the churches, the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian bishops .of 
Porto Rico having been members of its 
board of directors. It is fortunate in 
having among its directors and posses- 
sing the active sympathy of the leader 
of the Unionist party, now dominant on 
the island, Luis Mufioz Rivera. It en- 
joys also the support of the leaders -of 
the Republican party. The former lead- 
er of that party, now retired from active 
has 
been from the outset a member of the 
board of directors and has placed his 
brilliant legal attainments at the service 
of the league. Finally, the league has 
been fortunate in the support of repre- 
sentative women, both Porto Rican and 
American, among whom should be men- 
tioned the present president, of the 
league, Miss Acacia Gutierrez del 
Arroyo, and its second vice-president, 
Mrs. Herminio Diaz Navarro. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SANATORIUM CAMP 


The Self-Culture Hall Association—The Rise 
of the Social Settlement Move- 
ment in St. Louis 
Walter’ L. Sheldon 


Some years ago a well known writer 
and social worker made the comment, as 
suggestive of the backwardness of St. 
Louis, that this city did not even possess 
a social settlement. He was, however, 
quite mistaken in his inference. As a 
matter of fact an institution of this 
nature has been in existence here for 
over a decade, doing an extensive edu- 
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WALTER L. SHELDON 


cational work among the artisan class. 
But it was known under quite a different 


name, inasmuch as it had its beginnings 


(1This article was written shortly before Mr. Shel- 
don’s death in the summer of 1907, He spent twenty- 
one years in St. Louis, and he not only built up 
the Ethical Society but establisbed the Self Culture 
Halls, In bwilding up these institutions his idea was 
that people must not only listen to lectures but they 
must have an outlet for their energies if they were to 
live ethical lives. In none of the institutions, called 
settlements, in the country hasso much practical study 
work been done as at the Self Culture Halls. They 
were what might be called extension work and later 
the clubs and social features were introduced. 

‘At the time Mr, Sheldon began St. Louis was aback- 
ward city in the matter of educational and social op- 
portunities for working people and he was the first to 
begin any important undertaking of the kind in that 
city. Kor many years it was an uphill fight but both 
the Ethical Society and the Self Culture Halls Associ- 
ation have proven themselves splendid achievements. 
— EDITOR] 
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at a time before the social settlement 
movement took root on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

This undertaking was started about 
eighteen or twenty years ago in some 
free reading rooms, which had been 
opened for the use of wage-earners in 
evenings and on Sundays. They were 
located on a second floor in a busy street 
of small shops in a thickly populated 
district. Before long a Friday evening 
lecture course was added for the men; 
then a Thursday evening program ex- 
clusively for working girls. As the at- 
tendance grew and the interest increased, 
classes were started in various subjects, 
including one for the study of the civic 
institutions of St. Louis, and the founda- 
tions were laid for a small circulating 
library. An instance is recalled from 
that time, of a young man reading the 


- whole set of the American Statesman 


Series, which had been donated by one 
of our prominent lawyers. 

After the experiment had been given a 
fair trial, the people coming to the read- 
ing rooms were organized into groups 
under the name of Wage-Earners’ Self- 
Culture Clubs, and they were encouraged 
to participate in the management of the 
institution. _ 

All this was truly in the “backward” 
age of St. Louis. It cannot be said that 
the community responded promptly or 
with enthusiasm to these efforts, nor did 
large numbers avail themselves of the 
privileges. The writer remembers the 
time when he made a point of going 
from factory to factory at the noon hour 
while the men or girls were taking their 
lunch. In the last five or ten minutes 
before work was resumed, he would 
mount a barrel or box and with hun- 
dreds of curious faces looking up at him, 
tell them of these opportunities and urge 
them to come to the classes or lecture 
courses. Out of the thousands he may 
have addressed in this way, graduallv a 
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nucleus was formed of earnest young 
men and women, who cared for self-im- 
provement and sought to attach them- 
selves to the institution. 

In the course of a few years, the work 
outgrew its limited quarters of a single 
suite of rooms and moved into an entire 
building of its own, taking for this pur- 
pose a large old dwelling house which in 
bygone days had been the residence of 
some wealthy citizen. As the building 
required a name, it was christened with 
the somewhat fantastic one of Self- 
Culture Hall, and the movement was in- 
corporated as the Self-Culture Hall 
Association. At the present time we 
might be glad to re-christen it as a 
social settlement, because this would now 
make plainer the direction of its efforts. 

But the Self-Culture Hall, with a resi- 
dent superintendent became the head- 
quarters of a movement which began to 
ramify over the city. In one section we 
would start simply a debating club; in 
another locality an evening lecture 
course, in a fourth section we opened 
another suite of free reading rooms. On 
Saturday mornings there were instituted 
one or more “housekeeping schools” for 
girls from the homes of wage-earners. 

Some of these branches have continued 
down to the present time, while others 
were kept up only for a limited period, 
according to the interest felt on the part 
of the people who came there. Two of 
the power houses of one of the street 
car companies, for instance, had enter- 
tainment halls located on the second 
floor. With the co-operation of the com- 
panies, for several years we carried on 
educational work of this kind at one or 
more of these places for the people of the 
neighborhood, and also for the motormen 
and conductors on the street cars. Our 
ambition had been to dot the city with 
small centers of educational interest 
among the workers rather than to build 
up a large single localized institution. 
The main purpose in view was to reach 
the wage-earning elements of the popula- 
tion by widening their intellectual hori- 
zon, enlarging the sphere of their tastes 
and interests, giving them varieties of 
opportunity for self-improvement. 

At the very outset we took the stand 
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which has characterized the undertaking 
all through its history, that it should be 
absolutely neutral on subjects pertaining 
to politics, religion or the social prob- 
lem. This attitude has certainly given 
us the greatest possible variety in types: 
of men and women who have associated 
themselves with the institution. Almost 
every race and religious creed in St. 
Louis has been represented on the mem- 
bership rolls, and also in the corps of 
volunteer teachers and evening lec- 
turers. 

Those who did not know St. Louis as 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago will 
hardly realize what an unbroken field 
of effort we had. The association stood 
practically alone for a decade in doing 
this educational work. 

The present Self-Culture Hall which 
serves as the headquarters for these 
activities has, however, become quite a 
large center in itself, with a great variety 
of activities. It is a wide building three 
stories in height, with a basement, hav- 
ing altogether some thirty rooms. There 
are two lecture halls on the top floor that 
can each seat about one hundred and 
twenty-five people. A suite of rooms on 
the second floor, with bed room, living 
room, kitchen and dining room, is fitted 
up for the purpose of housekeeping 
classes and also for teaching the many 
elements of housekeeping work to young 
women in the evenings. The other half 
of the second floor has been the residence 
quarters of the superintendent and his 
family. On the first floor we have a re- 
ception room, class rooms, a public read- 
ing room for men, with quarters for a 
janitor. And in the basement there are 
the shower baths, a billiard table and 
game room, and a small gymnasium. 

While the institution, therefore, has 
been in one way quite in keeping with 
the social settlement movement, on the 
other hand the emphasis has always been 
peculiarly on the educational work. 
Whatever is done in the way of social 
organization, dramatic entertainments, 
dancing classes, game clubs, summer ex- 
cursions into the country, has always 
been done with the thought of “feeding” 
the educational classes or the attendance 
at the lecture courses. We cared more 
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to have fifty men present for an evening 
talk on electrical engineering by a pro- 
fessor from Washington University, or 
for a practical address on self-help by 
some broad minded business man, than 
to have two or three hundred at a smoker 
or a social gathering. 

Taking into consideration the eighteen 
or twenty years of effort, it can be said 
that the interest displayed for the serious 
purposes we had in view, has been fairly 
encouraging, but never enthusiastic or 
overwhelming. This feature has always 
required a certain degree of nursing; 
while the dancing class, the game room 
and the social meeting would take care of 
themselves. But the fact that the em- 
phasis was on the educational work, has 
made the club life much less pronounced 
at Our various centers than is usually the 
case with many of the social settlements 
in other large cities. 

‘While the faith of the writer in the 
value of these efforts is stronger than 
ever, he frankly admits, judging from 
_ experiences in St. Louis, that the work- 
ing people of this country cannot be said 
to be positively hungry for self-improve- 
ment. If it is expected that artisans will 
flock to lecture courses, classes in litera- 
ture, natural science, history, art, or other 
subjects of this nature, there is liable 
to be disappointment. The men will 
quickly enough take up classes on sub- 
jects which may help them to get better 
positions or to earn larger wages. We 
may rouse them up to a certain point, 
starting the dormant intellectual interests 
into momentary activity. But the limit 
will soon be reached so far as enthu- 
siasm goes, and then all further demands 
would seem to require a great deal of 
nursing. 

We have to remember that we are 
competing with the dance hall, the cheap 
theatre and street corner life. These 
have a tremendous pull on the working 
girl or working men. Any one who as- 
sumes therefore that undertakings of this 
kind ought to be self-supporting and 
ought not to be a tax upon the com- 
munity at large, surely cannot be inti- 
mately acquainted with the conditions 
with which we have to contend. Every 
educational movement which cares to 
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reach the higher standards of taste or 
interest in human nature, can only exist 
through the beneficence of the well-to- 
de classes or by means of endowment 
funds. If we care to widen the horizon 
of the artisan class, extend their range 
of interests beyond the simple desire 
tc get more wages, we can only do this 
by a nursing process, which calls for hard 
labor and financial assistance from the 
outside. 

Only as a person surveys the fruits of 
such efforts over a long period of time 
can he see the real value of such an in- 
stitution. It is when he thinks of special 
individuals he has known and how much 
it has added to their lives, how it has 
seemed to change their temperaments 
and has even given stability to their char- 
acters, it is after reflections of this 
nature that he is more and more inspired 
to continue the work. 

The Self-Culture Hall work has always 
been predominantly a men’s institution, 
conducted chiefly by men as directors 
and superintendents, and sustained by a 
men’s board of trustees, with the em- 
phasis on the effort to secure the attend- 
ance of men at the institution. This has 
perhaps made it somewhat harder to 
achieve results; for experience has 
shown that when it comes to general 
self-improvement, the demand for this 
is far more quick and general from the 
feminine temperament. The working 
girl is vastly more eager for self-culture 
in the broad sense than the working man. 
We could much more readily double the 
attendance from the latter class if we 
had thrown the stress of our efforts in 
their direction. 

It may be asked by many people ac- 
quainted with the people of St. Louis, 
whether we have been able to do any- 
thing for the colored people. We may 
answer yes, but not directly in connection 
with this association. Any one who un- 
derstands the conditions in this city will 
be aware that it would be hopeless at the 
present time to undertake to fuse the 
two elements, reluctant as we may be to 
confess it. But we have achieved some- 
thing in this other direction under an- 
other name. The management has suc- 
ceeded in founding an independent 
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Colored People’s Self-Improvement Fed- 
eration which has been in existence for a 
number of years and been welcomed with 
positive enthusiasm by those for whom 
it was organized. 

It might perhaps be felt that some of 
the very best influence exercised by this 
whole institution has been of an indirect 
nature on the community at large, rather 
than in the actual effects produced upon 
individuals for whom the work is done. 
It is only necessary to look back over 
twenty years in the history of St. Louis 
to see what changes have been going on 
and to recognize some of the effects 
which have come from this Self-Culture 
Hall Association. When, for instance, 
the housekeeping classes for young 
girls, covering the various departments 
of home life, were organized and devel- 
oped as a part of this institution, nothing 
of this kind in any shape or form was 
in the curriculum of our public schools. 
It would have been looked upon as a fad. 

In the course of time, however, these 
domestic economy schools, founded and 
developed by one of the most capable 
women of St. Louis, and recently de- 
scribed in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS became a center of normal 
training for young women who 
went out from there to transform 
the whole spirit of the old fashioned 
sewing schools, which had been a con- 
spicuous practical feature of many 
churches. The authorities in control of 
the public schools had their attention 
called to this branch of the Self-Culture 
Hall Association, and finally began to 
install some of its leading features as a 
part of the regular curriculum. And the 
woman first put in charge of this new 
department in the public school system 
was the one who had been trained as 
superintendent and received all of her 
inspiration’ through the domestic econ- 
omy schools. 

Gradually as other institutions caught 
on to the methods of this association, 
certain of the church missions began to 
work in similar directions. Some of 
these now refer to themselves distinctly 
as social settlements. The self-culture 
halls can no longer claim to occupy the 
field alone. But they were the pioneers 
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and broke the first ground, while their 
methods more and more have become the 
methods of these mission settlements or 
even social settlements on a larger scale. 

Perhaps the most striking outcome of 
all has developed through the unde- 
nominational character of this work, in 
the attitude of neutrality with regard to 
religious doctrines. Denominationalism 
has been very strong as a factor in this 
city. It characterizes St. Louis both 
on the religious side as well as in many 
other directions. The writer therefore 
is led to believe that this other attitude 
taken by our institution has had a pro- 
nounced educational influence on the 
churches and the religious life of this 
city, indirectly through the standpoint of 
neutrality on all subjects of this nature. 
It was almost startling, to anyone inti- 
mately acquainted with the life of this 
city, to see on a single lecture course the 
names of eight or ten clergymen rep- 
resenting just that number of separate 
denominations,—Roman Catholic priest, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian ministers, Episcopal rector and a 
Jewish rabbi. To read a list of names on 
one of these programs in one of our large 
daily papers had a broadening effect in 
itself, as something wholly unique in ed- 
ucational work in this city. From look- 
ing askance upon the method, many came 
to respect it and even to believe in it. 
The disposition to make the mission 
house or parish house less and less a 
denominational institution and more and 
more a social settlement, has been grow- 
ing, perhaps partly on account of this 
very undertaking which is being de- 
scribed here. 

Young men and women who had been 
accustomed to work exclusively in char- 
itable or philanthropic enterprises of | 
their own church and scarcely had an 
acquaintance with others performing 
efforts of a similar nature under other 
auspices, met here in a common bond for 
the first time, teaching evening classes, 
or assisting in the house-keeping depart- 
ment Saturday mornings. In this way, 
clergy and laymen alike have come to 
realize more and more that they can be 
just as loyal in spirit to their denomina- 
tion or their special church, and yet co- 
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operate as one body in practical effort 
for the upbuilding and uplifting of the 
less prosperous classes of their com- 
munity. 

The managers who have been in 
charge have therefore had little diff- 
culty in the one direction of securing an 
abundance of. volunteer helpers in the 
classes and for the lecture course. This 
has been the easiest part of the work. 
The whole faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity in all its many departments, has 
been most willingly at our service in one 
way or another. - Scores of the clergy 
have gladly co-operated in giving at least 
one or two evenings jn the course of the 
year. Principals or teachers of the pub- 
lic and private schools, prominent 
lawyers, leading men in commercial life, 
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the ablest physicians of the city have 
responded in a most cordial way in ren- 
dering such service. One could count 
up the names by the hundred, looking 
over the past fifteen or twenty years. 

Whatever funds have come by sub- 
scription for the support of the associa- 
tion have been secured through the brave 
efforts of the Board of Trustees. And 
these trustees have been men earnestly 
interested in the work, prominent in the 
city, and representing diverging interests. 

As one looks back over a whole period 
of nearly two decades of experience in 
this line of effort faith is acquired in its 
significance and one has more and more 
confidence in the tremendous possibilities, 
direct and indirect, of the great social 
settlement movement. 


Concerning Vagrancy 


I. Labor Colonies’ 
©. F. Lewis 
New York 


the Tramp the labor colony stage in pro- 
posed methods of treating vagrancy in 
this country may be said to have been 
reached. We are already quite generally 
convinced that our present cures don’t 
cure; it is doubtful if vagrancy is being 
reduced in the United States. Bread- 
lines, missions, short jail sentences or 
suspended sentences, curbstone charity, 
and even woodyards and industrial homes 
have proved of little general effect. The 
acute distress of the vagrant may be tem- 
porarily alleviated by public or private 


This article is based in part upon portions of the 
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Edmond Kelly. The Elimination of the Tramp. 
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charity. Imprisonment may remove him 
for a short time from society, restraining 
him in a place where little or no work is 
done, and where he becomes a teacher of 
parasitism to those under sentence for 
other offenses. At large the tramp is 
costly and dangerous; imprisoned he is 
under little or no reformative influences 
in county jails and workhouses, which 
Dr. Henderson has designated as, gener- 
ally, “schools of crime.” 

So Mr. Kelly’s book comes at a psycho- 
logical moment. It is very welcome be- 
cause it forces the question. The author, 
after a cursory glance at American va- 
grancy conditions, outlines for us mainly 
the methods used in treating vagrants at 
the Swiss compulsory colony of Witzwyl, 
and at the voluntary colony near-by. Mr. 
Kelly is optimistic. He believes that by 
the combination of free and compulsory 
labor colonies vagrancy can be cured. 

While it may be impossible for all of 
Mr. Kelly’s readers to follow him entire- 
ly in this belief, remembering that at 
best cure does not check the sources of 
disease (which, in the case of vagrancy, 

With the recent publication of Mr. 
Kelly’s monograph on the Elimination of 
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number among others child labor, season- 
al occupations, dislocated trades, business 
depressions, railway trespass, intemper- 
ance, vice, street life of children, impris- 
onment in idleness in county jails), we 
can be glad that Mr. Kelly has graphic- 
ally shown how far advanced is Switzer- 
land in the serious study and treatment 
of vagrancy. 

In the limits purposely set by Mr. Kelly 
in his monograph, he has necessarily men- 
tioned but briefly other European coun- 
tries, where for a quarter century legis- 
lators, philanthropists, and public officials 
have been forced to give most earnest at- 
tention to the armies of wanderers. 1882 
is a classic date in German vagrancy lit- 
erature, of which, as Dr. Muensterberg 
says, there is now quite a formidable col- 
lection, for in 1882 the first - voluntary 
labor colony was founded in Germany, 
at Bielefeld, by Pastor Bodelschwingh. 
At that time tramps and wanderers so 
swarmed in Germany that on the one 
hand they were an acute problem for the 
public authorities, while on the other 
hand they excited keen sympathy among 
those friends of the underdog who wish- 
ed to provide means for the restoration 
of the vagrant to industrial efficiency. 
From one voluntary labor colony in 1882 
the number had grown in 1906 to thirty- 
three colonies, receiving 9,113 colonists ; 
the number of days’ work in all colonies 
in 1906 was 826,931, a figure that 
“makes one think.” 

In short, several European countries 
have for a generation treated vagrancy 
as a social problem of threatening mag- 
nitude. This fact needs emphasis in our 
country, where we now recognize that 
“something must be done,” but do not in 
general know what we should do. We 
have taught other nations much about 
the reformatory system; we have been in 
the advance guard in probation work and 
in the development of juvenile courts; 
we may reciprocally borrow from Europe 
the results of its years of experience in 
seeking to deal more thoroughly with 
“mendicity, vagabondage, and workshy- 
Von Hippel, in his thorough com- 
parative study of the laws on begging, 
vagrancy, and workshyness in European 
countries, says that the suitable treatment 
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of these three features of the roving life 
constitutes one of the greatest social and 
criminal-political problems now facing 
European nations. “During recent dec- 
ades the effort to deal adequately with 
vagrancy and its cognate evils has often 
brought together in international con- 
ferences students and experienced work- 
ers in these problems.” 

Within two years, England has made 
a most striking and exhaustive contribu- 
tion to the literature of vagrancy in the 
monumental three volume report of the 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 
which studied vagrancy conditions es- 
pecially in England and Wales. This re- 
port, of folio size, containing over 300 
pages, largely in double columns (and be 
it noticed, with an index to do the stu- 
dent’s heart good), is a model for any 
vagrancy investigation we smuay later 
make. The committee took testimony 
from many persons well versed not only 
in English conditions, but also in the 
problems of continental countries. 

In France, Riviére and others have 
frequently described French vagrancy 
conditions, and have advocated radical 
changes in the methods of dealing with 
vagabondage and begging. Only last 
September, Paul Deschanel reported at 
the session of the Conseil Général of 
Eure et Loir, that the problem of vaga- 
bondage and mendicity now presses more 
than ever upon the attention of French- 
men. It reads like an American editorial 
to learn that in France “the increasing 
number of nomads now moving from vil- 
lage to village, the threats by which they 
obtain things from the country folk, the 
crimes and transgressions committed by 
this army of 40,000 men, against whom 
the state constabulary and the police fight 
a losing game, and lastly the weakness 
of the prosecution and the judges all 
combine to render this scourge of va- 
grancy more and more intolerable.” 

England’s difficulties and methods of 
meeting vagrancy questions much re- 
semble ours., France has ineffectively 
tried to enforce laws a century old by 
means of inadequate correctional insti- 
tutions. Belgium is characterized by a 
great “institutional prison for vagrants” 
at Merxplas, and by a central registra- 
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tion bureau at Brussels, as well as by 
long-term sentences for the able-bodied, 
intentional tramp. Holland has sought 
to return the vagrant to the land, but has 
developed colonies for families, with 
little solution of the vagrancy problem. 
Germany more than any other country 
has evolved a highly ramified system of 
relief way-stations, home inns, and labor 
colonies, in which connection the stress 
has been upon voluntary colonies for the 
redemption of vagrants. In Switzerland, 
particularly at Witzwyl, under the super- 
vision of a remarkably efficient director, 
co-ordinated compulsory and free col- 
onies have been established, and the en- 
forced labor of the one, followed by the 
chances of work offered by the other, 
have resulted in the probable reformation 
of a certain proportion of those com- 
mitted to Witzwyl for vagrancy and 
workshyness. 

What are, briefly, some of the results 
of European experiences? In England 
the Departmental Committee finds that 
the present system of casual wards, 
workhouses and short sentences neither 
deters the vagrant nor affords any means 
of reclaiming him, and the committee is 
unanimously of the opinion that thor- 
ough reformation is necessary. Mr. 
Loch of the London Charity Organisa- 
tion Society estimates the number of va- 
grants in England and Wales to be be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000. The propor- 
tion of bona fide workingmen travelling 
in search of employment is estimated as 
less than three per cent. The witnesses 
before the committee, with hardly an ex- 
ception, expressed themselves as strongly 
in favor of habitual vagrants being sent 
to compulsory labor colonies; there was 
a consensus of opinion that the evil re- 
sulting from present English conditions 
is so great that it is worth while going 
to the trouble and expense of making the 
experiment. 

Therefore, the committee has reported 
that government institutions for the de- 
tention of the more difficult cases will 
eventually be found necessary in Eng- 
land. The committee recommends, how- 
ever, that the first labor colony, though 
compulsory in nature, be established not 
by the state, but by councils of county or 
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city boroughs, or by philanthropists. 
But it is difficult to see how the restraint 
necessaryin a compulsorycolony could be 
exercised save by the public authorities. 

In France, just 100 years ago, Na- 
poleon, paying special attention to the 
treatment of mendicancy and vagabond- 
age, caused the issuance of a _ decree 
sharply differentiating the beggar from 
the vagabond, and providing mild treat- 
ment for the beggar and severe treatment 
for the vagrant. “The incapacitated va- 
grant is to be cared for in a public insti- 
tution; if such an institution is lacking, 
he shall be allowed to beg. The able- 
bodied beggar shall be placed in a cor- 
rectional institution until he has learned 
to work, and at least for a year! The 
vagrant is to be locked up in a maison 
de détention, and after having served his 
term of imprisonment he shall be under 
the supervision of the police for an in- 
definite period, determined by his con- 
duct.” In short, Napoleon planned a 
century ago the establishment of three 
different kinds of institutions: infirma- 
ries for the incapacitated, repressive in- 
stitutions for the able-bodied beggars, 
and houses of detention for vagabonds. 
But because of the swarms of incapaci- 
tated poor, the infirmaries developed at 
the expense of the workhouses. 

The French penal code makes vaga- 
bondage a crime; but defines the vaga- 
bond as one who has no definite domicile, 
no means of subsistence, and habitually 
neither trade nor profession, three nega- 
tive factors. To-day, however, as Von 
Hippel points out, the positive factor of 
the intention of the vagrant must be es- 
tablished, in order to prove his culpabil- 
ity. In our American laws on vagrancy 
this factor is frequently missing, and the 
fact that in some states the man without 
work, home and money is therefore a 
vagrant is the very reason why the judge, 
in the.absence of a proved intention of 
vagrancy, will not commit the “down- 
and-outer” arraigned before him. 

So in France unintentional vagrancy 
seems often not culpable. The punish- 
ment for intentional vagrancy in France 
is imprisonment for from three to six 
months, followed by exile from certain 
places, defined in each individual case, 
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for the space of from five to ten years. 
Simple begging is punishable only in 
those places in which there is a dépét de 
mendicité. In other places only habitual 
begging by able-bodied persons is pun- 
ishable. In short, begging where there 
is no public chance to secure aid, is not 
a crime. And since about half the 
French departments have established no 
such dépéts de mendicité, it is easy to un- 
derstand why Monsieur Deschanel has 
been obliged to report such armies of va- 
grants and beggars as those cited above. 
Although for nearly thirty years reforms 
in vagrancy legislation and in the treat- 
ment of vagrants and beggars have been 
continually urged in France, Von Hippel 
reports that the present French law is 
recognized as quite inadequate to deal 
with the growing problem. 

In 1891 Belgium passed vagrancy laws 
of noteworthy importance, the fundamen- 
tal proposition of which was that “rebel- 
lion against the law of labor, together 
with voluntary and habitual idleness, 
alone justify correctional measures, and 
that society should punish only those who 
do not want to work.’ Every vagabond 
must be apprehended, every beggar may 
be apprehended and brought before the 
magistrate. The incapacitated prisoner, 
or the prisoner who does not “exploit 
charity as a professional mendicant nor 
live in idleness, drunkenness or loose cus- 
toms,” may be sent to a maison de refuge 
for not over a _ year, or may be dis- 
charged. For juvenile vagrants, under 
eighteen, there exist the écoles de bien- 
faisance with commitment until majority. 
For able-bodied, intentional vagrants or 
beggars the dépéts de mendicité, with 
commitment for from two to seven 
years. But the average length of im- 
prisonment at Merxplas, the noted Bel- 
gian dépét, is eighteen months. 

Of great significance is the fact that by 
these newer Belgian vagrancy laws the 
short sentence is quite done away with. 
A judicial decision in the case of the ap- 
prehended vagrant must be reached with- 
in twenty-four hours. There is at Brus- 
sels a casier centrale de vagabondage, a 
central registration bureau, where com- 
plete records are kept of all vagrants who 
have come within the law. Full infor- 
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mation can be received telegraphically by 
the court from the casier centrale, thus 
enabling the judge to render far juster 
decisions than can our American magis- 
trates, even if they were thus willed, in 
the entire absence with us of adequate 
records of the unknown “down and 
outer.” 

Merxplas, the Belgian compulsory 
dépét de mendicité, characterized by Mr. 
Kelly as an industrial village rather than 
a farm colony, had in January, 1905, a 
population of 5,110. The Departmental 
Committee’s report states that on the day 
of the committee’s visit only twenty of 
the colonists were there for the first time. 
Most of the inmates are practically per- 
manent residents. Nearly everything 
required is made by the colony, and all 
the buildings have been erected by the 
colonists. Discipline has little or no 
active reformative effect. Von Hippel’s 
resumé of the Belgian laws and efforts 
at the suppression of vagrancy deserve 
quoting. “One is not justified in any 
unlimited admiration for the Belgian law. 
Undoubtedly the law has not succeeded 
in bringing about any thoroughgoing re- 
duction in vagrancy and begging. Yet 
one must not call the effect of the legis- 
lation of 1891 bad in general. No legis- 
lator will be able to root out begging and 
vagrancy; such an idea is utopian. The 
aim can simply be to reduce vagabondage 
and begging to the minimum number of 
cases.” Mr. Kelly reports more opti- 
mistically upon Belgium and Holland, 
stating that there are no vagrants to be 
seen on the streets or highways of either 
of these countries. It is somewhat hard 
to reconcile Mr. Kelly’s statements in 
the preface of his book that “for years in 
Holland and Belgium vagrancy has been 
unknown,” with the annual records of 
commitments to Merxplas alone in Bel- 
gium, which show for the five years 1900 
to 1904 a total of 21,674 admissions, the 
annual admissions being in 1900, 3,547; 
1901, 4,348; 1902, 4,515; 1903, 4,649; 
1904, 4,615. 

Nowhere as in Germany has the prob- 
lem of vagrancy been so subjected to the 
“laboratory method.” Dr. Muensterberg 
has reported, as mentioned above, that 
there were in Germany in 1906, thirty- 
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three voluntary labor colonies, receiving 
in that year 9,113 colonists, the number 
of days’ work in all colonies being 826,- 
931. In all Germany there were, in 1905, 
in addition to the voluntary labor colon- 
ies, 462 home inns (corresponding in 
many ways to our wayfarer’s lodges), 
giving 4,089,093 lodgings that year to 
2,307,830 lodgers. “Furthermore,” con- 
tinues Dr. Muensterberg, “there are at 
present in Germany about 1,200 Ver- 
pilegungsstationen,wayside relief-stations, 
where food and lodging are rendered the 
wanderer in return for a stint of work.” 
The home inns, are maintained by pri- 
vate charity; the stations are subsidized 
by public funds. 

For dealing with habitual vagrants 
there were in Germany at the time of the 
publication of the Departmental Com- 
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mittee’s report, also twenty-four Ar- 
beitshaeuser, workhouses, similar to the 
compulsory colonies of Belgium. The 
average length of commitment to these 
penal institutions is one year, and admis- 
sions for the year ending March 31, 
1904, were 10,363. Numerous trades 
are carried on. 

What are the results of this elaborate 
provision by varied institutions for the 
wanderer and vagrant? Germany has 
had a quarter century of intimate expe- 
rience with the problems that now are 
looming large in the United States. It 
is well to compare the conclusions of 
several writers and statisticians. Mr. 
Kelly believes that “Germany can con- 
tribute little of interest to the American 
student, for although there are many ad- 
mirable labor colonies there, the colony 
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system is grafted upon a waystation sys- 
tem (Herbergen) supported by private 
philanthropy, which is believed by many 
to increase vagabondage rather than sup- 
press it; and so far they have not suc- 
ceeded in paying their expenses or to any 
material extent in reforming their in- 
mates.” 

The English Departmental Committee 
reports that “the voluntary labor colony 
of the German type is of little use in 
dealing with persons of the tramp class. 
The object of the colonies is to effect 
some moral reformation, but it appears 
that three-fourths of the colonists have 
been previously in prison, and there is no 
evidence that any substantial improve- 
ment results from the time spent in the 
colonies. On the other hand, the compul- 
sory workhouses have diminished va- 
grancy. In Germany there has been de- 
veloped the (voluntary) colony loafer. 
No colony where there is no power of de- 
tention would be of use in dealing with 
the habitual vagrant. There is evidence, 
too, in Germany that a man coming from 
a labor colony finds it difficult to obtain 
work, as people shrink from employing 
him. With hardly an exception, how- 
ever, the witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee have expressed themselves strong- 
ly in favor of habitual vagrants being 
sent to compulsory labor colonies, where 
they can be detained and made to work.” 

The present writer has compiled from 
the report of Schloss, Agencies and 
Methods for Dealing with the Unem- 
ployed in Certain Foreign Countries, 
London, 1904, some statistics concerning 
all voluntary colonies of Germany. The 
figures for five years, ending 1903, show 
the facts tabulated on the preceding page. 

In short, over half the admissions to 
German voluntary labor colonies are of 
persons in the prime years of life, be- 
tween thirty-one and fifty years of age. 
Nearly three-fourths are between twenty- 
one and fifty. Four-fifths of the men 
claim to be unmarried. Nearly half of 
the men remain at the colonies less than 
two months, an entirely inadequate time 
for any fundamental reformation or for 
the acquiring of a trade. Over half the 
men have been previously admitted one 
or more times to the colonies. Only 
nineteen per cent of the colonists find al- 
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leged positions, and there is no record of 
how permanent these situations are. 

In Dr. Muensterberg’s opinion the vol- 
untary labor colonies have proved them- 
selves a means of now and then restor- 
ing to work persons unaccustomed to 
work, “but the number of the really im- 
proved is comparatively small. Never- 
theless the labor colonies are precisely 
for this class a very welcome supplement 
to ordinary poor relief, for the men really 
work during their stay in the colonies, 
and refrain from drink. A very large 
number of persons roam the highways 
of Germany who, because of their man- 
ner of living, and particularly because of 
drink, are no longer capable of work.” 
Mr. Loch, general secretary of the Char- 
ity Organisation Society of London, is 
of similar opinion, believing in relation to 
English conditions that the “colony sys- 
tem may be of service for the defective 
classes, but it will not be of service for 
the vagrants and the unemployed, unless 
it be managed almost upon prison lines. 
If the colony method is to be adopted, it 
should be done experimentally, and be 
subjected to very close and impartial 
criticism of a scientific nature, quarter 
by quarter, or month by month.” 

Von Hippel, maintaining that in the 
case of at least half of the inmates re- 
ceived into German voluntary colonies 
the results are futile, proposes that ad- 
mission should be restricted to evidently 
worthy and helpable persons. The un- 
worthy and unhelpable would thus be de- 
prived of the chance to enter and would 
be forced to come sooner or later under 
the provisions of the penal code. At 
present a considerable number of persons 
are turned away from the voluntary col- 
onies each year for lack of room. Were 
only ‘worthy cases” chosen, according to 
Von Hippel, opportunity would be given 
for an extended attempt to help, uplift 
and train those who need such help and 
are worth the trouble. Von Hippel op- 
poses strongly the recent suggestions in 
Germany that admission to a voluntary 
colony replace for first offenders the sen- 
tence to a compulsory colony, under the 
condition that the arraigned offender 
promise to enter a voluntary colony and 
remain there for some months. 

In this point Von Hippel differs with 
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Mr. Kelly, who suggests that there be es- 
tablished in this country contiguous com- 
pulsory and voluntary labor colonies on 
the lines of Witzwyl, preferably under 
the same supervision. Mr. Kelly writes: 
“The (American) magistrate shall be 
left free either to commit to a forced 
labor colony, or to suggest to the vagrant 
that he sign a two months’ contract with 
a free colony. Should the vagrant de- 
cline to sign a two months’ contract, 
there will be no alternative but to commit 
him to a forced labor colony. Committal 
under surveillance (to the free labor col- 
ony) will put the vagrant in the free col- 
onies under very much the same condi- 
tions as the patient in a sanitarium. The 
entrance gate will be kept closed; the 
janitor will be instructed not to open the 
gates for inmates for egress without a 
written permit from the director.” 

Mr. Kelly’s suggestion of the two-col- 
ony system is an important one, for it is 
well recognized in our country that there 
are a certain number of wanderers who 
apparently should have the chance to 
enter voluntarily, if possible, a colony, in 
order to “pull themselves together,’ to 
build up, to regain courage, and to learn 
perhaps a simple trade, and with it self- 
respect once more. Von Hippel is 
quoted above as urging the reception in 
the voluntary colonies of the ‘‘worthy” 
vagrants, with longer and more individ- 
ual supervision and training. But how 
is one to determine who are “worthy”? 
In Germany the necessity of carrying 
“papers” would in many instances give 
needed facts. But with us a decision 
must be almost entirely subjective. Mr. 
Kelly, in the writer’s opinion, has not 
solved the problem of restraining, neces- 
sarily by compulsion, the vagrant com- 
mitted to the free colony. It is the very 
nature of the vagrant to wish to wander. 
The German voluntary colonies seem un- 
successful largely because they cannot 
hold their inmates. Still less would an 
American voluntary colony be able to 
maintain even a fairly permanent popula- 
tion. To temporize with a vagrant, com- 
mitted by a magistrate to a free colony, 
or to adopt subterfuges, or even to show 
him that to escape with the colony clothes 
he is wearing is larceny will surely prove 
inadequate and undignified methods of 
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restraint. In addition it seems inexpe- 
dient to place in the hands of the board 
of managers of a private colony the 
power of coercion and of restraint. 

The difficulties attaching to such a 
plan, and the experiences of Germany, 
have led the Departmental Committee to 
urge for England at first only compul- 
sory labor colonies, although the commit- 
tee does not see any insuperable difficulty 
in at first experimentally giving such 
colonies into private hands. 

If then the weight of evidence is in 
favor of the adoption of compulsory 
labor colonies rather than free colonies, 
we shall do well to take advantage of 
Mr. Kelly’s careful outline of the Witz- 
wyl forced labor colony in Switzerland, 
noting to what extent it is successful, and 
secondly to what extent it is representa- 
tive of compulsory colonies in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere. In 1906 there were 
156 inmates at Witzwyl. Both this col- 
ony and the adjoining free colony of 
Tannenhof are agricultural colonies, 
workshops in these institutions being 
purely secondary. The inmates do not 
work in squads, the surveillants are not 
armed, and there is absent the atmos- 
phere of military discipline and order 
that characterize Merxplas. The sur- 
veillants are hardly distinguishable from 
the inmates and work with them, a fea- 
ture to which Director Kellerhals attaches 
much importance. 

The food is sufficient and strengthen- 
ing, good nourishment being regarded as 
the best means of curing drunkards. 
There are few escapes, from two to five 
yearly. Conversation is not forbidden 
during work time, but the presence of. 
a surveillant keeps it free from the evils 
which penitentiary conversation is likely 
to involve. Inmates who do not yield 
to the good influences of the place are 
brought by the director before a magis- 
trate and sent to a penitentiary. Those 
inmates who are deserving get about a 
dollar a month for their work. 

After paying all their expenses in 
1905 there was a deficit of Fr. 19,957. 
But during the year the inmates added 
improvements amounting to Fr. 107,000. 
This excellent financial result is due to 
the fact that the director, Herr Keller- 
hals, is a skilled farmer. “This colony,” 
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continues Mr. Kelly, “not only manages 
to pay its expenses, but also, by a very 
simple method, reforms all those capable 
of reformation. The inmates are offered 
at the expiration of their term the choice 
of working for a period at the free col- 
ony of Tannenhof, or of working in 
some of the numerous small colonies 
which the director is instituting around 
Witzwyl. This is perhaps the feature of 
Witzwyl most worthy of our attention. 

At these sub-colonies the inmates 
eat with their employers. They are al- 
lowed to smoke; they have good nourish- 
ment; they are not confined in their 
cells. The same rate of wages 
does not prevail in all of the colonies, but 
at Nusshof (one of the colonies) the in- 
mates generally receive Fr. 40 a month 
in addition to their meals and lodg- 
ing. Of course Tannenhof does 
not pay its expenses; it cannot be expect- 
ed to do so in view of the character of its 
inmates.” 

For the United States, without the com- 
bination of compulsory and free colonies 
under the same or affiliated manage- 
ment, it would seem likely that the com- 
pulsory colonies would be not so much 
reformative as deterrent, furnishing at 
least a place to which vagrants could be 
committed for adequate terms and ade- 
quate labor, and adequate care and treat- 
ment. It does not appear that Witzwyl 
alone reforms its inmates to any consid- 
erable extent. It is difficult to be as 
hopeful as Mr. Kelly is in regarding the 
labor colony as a means for the “elim- 
ination of the tramp.” Preston Thomas, 
an official investigator for the Depart- 
mental Committee, testified regarding 
the colonies in Switzerland that in gener- 
al vagrancy and begging have been very 
much reduced by the forced labor system 
and by the help that is given by the Inter- 
Cantonal Union to the people who are 
really in search of work. The officials 
in the colonies can judge of the results 
of the colonies on the men only by the 
fact that there are not very many men 
who return to colonies again and again. 
Speaking of Witzwyl, Preston Thomas 
stated that the people in charge of the 
colony think that it does have a certain 
reformative influence, but that a great 
many colonies in Switzerland make no 
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such claim. “In one of the voluntary 
colonies there it was frankly said, ‘Oh 
no, we do not reform them here; it is 
only a little more employment made 
available; we give them a chance of 
working, but we do not pretend to re- 
form them.’ They told me at all those 
places (the colonies), when I asked about 
reform: ‘Well, if a man comes here over 
forty years of age, and he has been a 
loafer for any time and given to drink- 
ing habits, there is not the least chance 
of reforming him; nothing that anybody 
can do for him will cure him. But if we 
can get him here under thirty or thirty- 
five, then he may shake off his drinking 
habits, after being kept compulsorily 
away from drink for eighteen months or 
whatever it is.” Preston Thomas tes- 
tified also that at other forced labor col- 
onies the results were not equal to those 
at Witzwyl, partly because “to Witzwyl 
they generally send the more thoroughly 
able-bodied, the picked men.” 

The weight of testimony would seem 
to be unfavorable to the voluntary labor 
colony as a means of extended reforma- 
tion of its inmates. “The compulsory 
colony, with its long sentence and ade- 
quate work and care, seems to have some 
reformative effect, and to act as a deter- 
rent. The compulsory labor colony fur- 
nishes no solution to the question as to 
what should be done for the “honest un- 
employed workman, seeking work by 
wandering.” The fact that the English 
committee believes that only three per 
cent of wanderers falls into this category 
is no criterion for us. Several conti- 
nental nations have tried way stations, 
home inns, and more recently, free em- 
ployment bureaus. 

The consideration of these institutions 
must be deferred until a later article. To 
a later issue is also deferred a synopsis 
and discussion of the important “Labor 
Colony Bill” drafted recently for New 
York state conditions by Mr. Kelly, 
Commissioner Hebberd, and others. The 
bill is to be introduced in the 1909 session 
of the Legislature, and has received the 
approval of leading charitable societies 
of New York city, as well as the active 
encouragement of several of the trunk 
lines having terminals in New York city. 
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GIVE THE BREWERS A CHANCE 


To THE EDITOR: 


Your issue of July 25, contained a most 
interesting account of the recent brewers’ 
convention in Milwaukee, and in a later 
issue you commented favorably upon the 
action of the brewers. The attitude which 
the manufacturers of beer and distilled 
liquors are now taking towards the ques- 
tion of temperance is surely a new de- 
parture which will be eagerly watched by 
all who feel keenly the evils of intem- 
perance and the saloon. 

Of the magnitude of these evils there 
can be no question, but the prospect of 
their suppression has not hitherto been 
promising. The struggle against the drink 
evil has been too much hampered by ab- 
normal and unhealthy conditions. On the 
one side is the saloon, and it would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate its evil effect, the lives 
it has blasted and the misery it has caused 
to innocent people, and—what is perhaps 
even more important—its political influ- 
ence, as the gathering place of all the worst 
elements in any community and the seed 
plot of corruption and inefficiency in pub- 
lic administration. But the most striking 
element in the situation as hitherto exist- 
ing is that the saloonkeeper, by common 
consent cast out of decent society and 
looked down upon as a necessarily vicious 
element in the community, has frankly 
accepted the position. He looks upon him- 
self, for the most part, as necessarily a 
lawbreaker, as one who thrives by the 
misery of others and associates with the 
vilest. The class have lost their self re- 
spect. This is one of the unhealthy con- 
ditions of the present situation. 

This attitude has been thrust upon the 
saloonkeeper and his assistants, and the 
second unhealthy element is the radical 
and uncompromising nature of the forces 
which have brought about this state of af- 
fairs. One hesitates to criticise a body 
of men and women who have done such 
earnest and self-sacrificing work as_ the 
prohibitionists, and who. have been inces- 
jant in their pursuit, while the great body 
of respectable people of more moderate 
principles have for the most part stood on 
one side and have taken but little part in 
the struggle against social and_ political 
degradation through the influence of the sa- 
loon. Nevertheless, the uncompromising 
principles with which the struggle has been 
mainly prosecuted—based as they are upon 
the untenable proposition of a moral taint 
inherent in the liquor trade, and the con- 
sequent necessity of its total annihilation 
—have very much retarded true temperance 
reform. The actions of these men and 
women, however sincere they may be, are 
based upon a false premise. It is this fact 
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which has shrouded the cause of temper- 
ance in an unhealthy atmosphere. It has 
introduced abnormal conditions and has 
probably done as much as anything else 
to keep earnest and intelligent men from 
lending their efforts to the cause. 

A remarkable awakening has during the 
past years come over the country. Under 
the action of local option laws large areas 
are now “dry.” The question is, Have we 
arrived at stable conditions? Can the gains 
in behalf of temperance be maintained? Is 
the result altogether satisfactory? The 
writer’s experience leads him to doubt 
whether an affirmative answer to these 
questions can be maintained. In a com- 
munity which has voted “no license” it re- 
quires great vigilance and energy and the 
expenditure of much money on the part of 
patriotic citizens to prevent the illegal sale 
of liquor, and to minds unbiased by pre- 
conceived notions it would seem preferable 
that, in a community where there exists 
any considerable ‘drinking’ element there 
should be a minimum number of respectable 
places where, under decent conditions, 
liquor can be bought. While we and our 


likeminded friends may greatly desire to. 


banish all intoxicating liquors, we must 
recognize that this is a difficult and, in 
most communities, probably an impossible 
task. If nothing is done in a ‘‘dry” town to 
enforce the law, the concealed sale and se- 
cret drinking will probably make conditions 
worse than with “license,” and with the 
present difficulties of enforcing the law, the 
energy and the money needed for this pur- 
pose must be hard to find. It would cer- 
tainly be interesting if some temperance so- 
ciety should gather statistics over a con- 
siderable area which would show in how 
many communities the law is enforced and 
how much of private effort and money goes 
into this enforcement. 

The establishment of respectable taverns, 
where the laws governing the sale of liquor 
are obeved has hitherto been impossible, 
largely I think owing to the abnormal 
conditions of which I have spoken. The re- 
cent action of those representing the liquor 
interests have now altered the prospect. It 
is certainly a propitious sign, and it is un- 
gracious at the outset to condemn their 
attitude as insincere. If the brewers and 
distillers will endeavor to improve the 
moral status of the saloon and will restore 
to the saloonkeeper his self respect as one 
who is pursuing a legitimate trade, if they 
will co-operate with sane and intelligent 
temperance reformers towards the abate- 
ment of the social and political evils of 
the saloon, the cause of temperance will 
be lifted into a healthful atmosphere and 
a long step will be taken towards the so- 
lution of this grave problem. 

L. Henry ScHWAB. 

Sharon, Conn. 
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FOR A NEW 
CHICAGO CHARTER 


Agitation for a new charter is revived 
in Chicago. A very large proportion of 
the members of the recent charter con- 
vention reassembled last week at the call 
of the chairman, to discuss the feasibility 
of conserving the year’s hard work which 
these seventy-two representative citizens 
devoted to the preparation of a bill 
formulating a complete charter for the 
city. The overwhelming repudiation of 
the measure submitted by the Legislature 
to the referendum vote, is generally con- 
ceded to be due to the omission by that 
body of some of the best and most desir- 
able features of the convention’s work, 
and to the addition of other features det- 
rimental to the progress of the city. The 
reluctance of the people to commit to 
either candidate for the mayoralty the 
increased powers proposed by the legisla- 
tive charter added to the popular distrust 
of that instrument. As the next session 
of the Legislature falls between mayoral- 
ty elections, it is now considered to be 
the most favorable opportunity to pre- 
pare a bill or bills embodying the 
features of the charter convention’s draft, 
which best stood the test of discussion 
and criticism, and other 
which were brought out during the char- 
ter campaign. It was unanimously voted 
to appoint a committee for this purpose, 
the results of whose efforts shall be sub- 
mitted to the members of the convention 
and, when approved by them, shall be 
introduced in the Legislature for enact- 
ment and submission to the referendum 
vote of the people. An alternative propo- 
sition was made requesting the Legisla- 
ture to constitute a new charter conven- 
tion whose members shall be elected by 
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suggestions’ 


the people, but there is little or no chance 
that any such action will be taken. 

Still another recommendation was re- 
ferred to the committee that the officers 
of the convention be instructed to me- 
morialize the coming Legislature to sub- 
mit to the voters of Illinois the question 
of convening a constitutional convention. 
This was urged on the ground, that 
“since the present constitution of Illinois 
was adopted in 1870, Chicago has 
changed from an overgrown village to a 
metropolitan city, while the state at large 
remains the greatest agricultural state 
in the union; which situation has devel- 
oped conflicting needs and interests that 
require divergent forms of government.” 
The present constitution is conceded by 
all to be too narrow to allow these inter- 
ests to be properly adjusted, and in the 
opinion of many, the only way to cure 
the ills of the state and city and to deal 
out even-handed justice for all is through 
a constitutional convention. 


GRAND JURY INDICTMENT 
OF SPRINGFIELD POLICE 


Our editorial reflection upon the re- 
sponsibility of the police department in 
Springfield, Illinois, for the shameful out- 
break of mob violence which shocked the 
nation, has already received public sub- 
stantiation from an unexpected source. 
A special grand jury has returned 107 
indictments not only against the rioters 
who took part in that atrocious affair, 
but against four members of the police 
force for the personal part they played in 
the tragedy. In so doing the adminis- 
tration of the department is unsparingly 
condemned in the scathing terms which 
we quote for the benefit of other com- 
munities where similar conditions may 
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produce the same terrible results, if not 
fearlessly disclosed and eradicated : 


After the most diligent inquiry we con- 
demn in unmeasured terms the cowardly, 
contemptuous action of those members of 
the police force who, having taken the oath 
of office to do their duty, having been paid 
with moneys obtained from the pockets of 
the people of this city to protect life and 
property, and having been ordered by the 
heads of the department of police to go and 
disperse the mob, not only failed to use a 
club, handle a pistol or raise a voice against 
the mob and on the side of law and order, 
but some of whom assisted by act and word 
in doing the work that has brought destruc- 
tion to thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and has brought the blush of shame to 
every law-abiding citizen. These men un- 
der their oaths were bound, and, had they 
acted promptly, could have driven back to 
the vile obscurity from whence it came the 
mob that for a time seemed to hold Spring- 
field in its bloody grasp. 

We recommend that the civil service com- 
mission of the city of Springfield, without 
fear or favor and while evidence can easily 
be obtained, determine by fair trial who fail- 
ed to prove himself a worthy member of the 
force and deal with him accordingly. 

We also recommend that the civil serv- 
tice commission inquire diligently into the 
so-called “third degree” or “sweating proc- 
*ess”, said to be carried on in various cases 
vat the city prison, and if it is found that 
‘after arrest a prisoner is struck by hand or 
‘club or otherwise mistreated, either in the 
‘city prison or in any of the rooms connected 
therewith, that the same be stopped. 

The people of the city of Springfield will 
sanction mob violence neither outside of the 
city prison nor within its walls. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The subject to be discussed at the Con- 
ference of Eastern Public Education As- 
scciations at their forthcoming meeting 
to be held under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Education Association of Washington, 
D. C., September 22 to 29, is The Public 
School as a Safeguard to Public Health. 
These dates were chosen that the dele- 
gates and others interested might at the 
same time profit by the sessions of the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis 
which has possession of Washington at 
this period. 

The subject which is a timely one will 
be considered. by a number. of well known 
authorities. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger 
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of New York will give an illustrated tall 
on The Use of the Modern School House. 
School Hygiene as a factor in public 
Advancement will be discussed by Dr. 
Pearce Kintzing, and The Teaching of 
Hygiene in the Public Elementary 
Schools by Dr. A. Duncan Yocum. 
The Rev. Milton Fairchild will speak 
on Moral Health Through School Ath- 
letics and Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley 
on The Public School in Relation to the 
Future Health of the Individual. Judge 
William H. DeLacey will deal with Social 
Health in a paper on The Juvenile Court 
and its Relation to Social Health and 
Miss Julia Richman. will speak of the 
Social Health of a School District. Prof. 
Percival Chubb will have a paper on™ 
Some Aspects of Moral Hygienics. Ger- 
man Administrative Methods in Relation 
to the Health of Public School Children 
is the subject of Prof. L. R. Klemen. 
The health commissioner of New York, 
Dr. Darlington, will discuss the question 
of Medical Inspection of School Children 
in New York city, and Dr. G. Adolphus 
Knopf, Tuberculosis, the Child and the 
Teacher. 

In addition a number of other impor- 
tant topics bearing on the general. sub- 
ject will receive due consideration. 


CINCINNATI’S 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
reports that the prospects for employment 
and the general situation for the coming 
winter, are poor. There has been more 
or less work during the summer and a 
good many families have been managing 
to live, but they have not been saving 
any money, and will be applicants for 
charity this winter. The demands upon 
the charities during the summer have 
been almost unprecedented. Thirty-three 
families applied for help on Tuesday, 
September 1. That would be considered 
a very large number for a mid-winter day 
of an ordinary year. The index to the 
present condition is the fact that the As- 
sociated Charities has been called upon in 
a good many instances to pay rent. Un- 
less industrial conditions improve greatly 
a very heavy winter’s work is expected.. 
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HOW STRENGTHEN 
WOMEN’S UNIONS 


The National Women’s Trade Union 
League recently held the first assemblage 
of the women of organized labor ever 
gathered together in the United States. 
It met simultaneously in three conven- 
tions, in Boston, New York and Chicago. 
The meetings were largely attended, and 
gave a great impulse to the industrial 
movement among women as well as a 
stimulus to public interest and sympathy. 
A second and similar set of meetings is 
announced to take place shortly. 

The president, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
and the members of the national execu- 
tive board, have issued a call for a con- 
ference of women unionists, to be held 
concurrently in Boston, New York and 
Chicago, on Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, September 25, 26 and 27, to discuss 
the question of How May Women’s Un- 
ions Best Be Strengthened? 

The Chicago meeting last year drew its 
delegates from six states of the middle 
west,—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Missouri and Wisconsin. They repre- 
sented twenty-three cities and thirty 
trades. It is anticipated that even a 
wider field will be covered this year, espe- 
cially as a new league, that of St. Louis, 
has come into existence this summer. 


TRENTON BOYS 
PLAY BALL 


The baseball developments on the play- 
grounds of Trenton, N. J., this season 
have not been paralleled anywhere. They 
make a remarkable story. The begin- 
ning of the development seems to have 
been simple enough. A wave of base- 
ball enthusiasm spread over the boys of 
Trenton in the spring, as it does in all 
our cities every spring. Officials of the 
Y. M. C. A. asked the Common Council 
to provide grounds where the boys might 
play without molestation and the council 
showed unusual interest. A canvass of 
the city revealed more than 100 boys’ 
nines already formally organized. These 
were combined by the men who were tak- 
ing the matter in charge into three 
leagues, according to age: The Midget 
League in which the lads were from ten 
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to fourteen years of age; the Intermedi- 
ate in which they were from fourteen 
to sixteen; and the Junior in which the 
maximum age limit was eighteen. Be- 
fore these arrangements were completed, 
the number of clubs whose membership 
was accepted in the leagues had risen to 
200. Each age division was then sub- 
divided into four or more sections, and at 
the head of each section was placed a 
member of the Common Council as its 
president. There was formed also, from 
the most prominent men of the city, a set 
of officers and board of directors for the 
combined leagues. The councilmanic 
presidents of the fourteen sections, com- 
prising the three age leagues, ordered at 
the city’s expense 2,000 uniforms, to- 
gether with balls, bats, catching masks, 
etc., for the boys and engaged three play- 
ground experts to supervise the work of 
arranging the games and looking after 
the boys while they were playing. Many 
ball grounds were given, the donors in- 
cluding, for example, the state, the 
American Bridge Company, various other 
industrial concerns, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Y. M. C. A., and E. C. Hill, 
a playground commissioner, who not only 
gave a large field, but erected on it a 
club house and bath. An abandoned res- 
ervoir was fitted up as a stadium, and the 
opening day of the league season was a 
memorable occasion. Two thousand boys 
in full baseball regalia, marched behind 
500 prominent citizens, through streets 
lavishly decorated with flags and bunting 
and crowded with spectators. At the sta- 
dium there were addresses and a flag 
raising, and the mayor of the city acted 
as umpire for a game between two clubs 
of the Midget League. From that date 
on, league games are said to have aver- 
aged twenty a day, with as many as 
forty-five on Saturdays. The small boys 
play in the mornings and early after- 
noons, while for the lads who work there 
are twilight games, between 5:30 and 7 
p. M. More than 100 umpires made up 
of doctors, lawyers, clergymen and busi- 
ness men, are in requisition; a former 
mayor has offered a medal for the best 
player on each club, and many prizes have 
been offered for successful teams. Fa- 
mous players from the National and 
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American Leagues have been invited to 
address the youngsters. Rules of the 
leagues require suspension for the first 
offense of swearing while in uniform or 
of smoking during the game, and for the 
second offense expulsion. Umpires are 
instructed to keep records of offenses, 
and the club of each league that has the 
cleanest record at the season’s end is to 
be rewarded. The boys of Trenton have 
been so busy with baseball this summer 
that one can readily believe the statement 
that they have had no time for mischief. 


SOCIAL COURSES 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


Two new courses intended to bring col- 
lege students a little closer to the vital 
social questions of the day have been an- 
nounced by the faculties of Cornell and 
Yale Universities. An indication of the 
growing importance of these problems 
from the educator’s standpoint is found 
in the fact that one of the courses is 
planned primarily for students in medi- 
cine and sanitary engineering, and the 
other for divinity students. Hygiene and 
Public Health is the title of the lectures 
to be given at Cornell University in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Health. A few of the lecture topics and 
speakers are: 

The Relation of the State to the Health 
of the Rural Community, R. A. Pearson, 
state commissioner of agriculture; Social 
Problems in their Relation to the Public 
Health, Professor J. W. Jenks; The Pub- 
lic Health Law, A. H. Seymour, secretary 
of the State Department of Health; Vol- 
untary Organization in Public Health 
Work, Homer Folks, secretary State 
Charities Aid Association; Bacteriology 
and Comparative Epidemiology, Profes- 
sor V. A. Moore. 

University credit will be given to stu- 
dents taking the course. It is expected 
that the lectures will be of such an inter- 
esting character as to attract those who 
do not desire to receive credit but who 
wish to become acquainted with the im- 
portant questions of public sanitation. 

The ‘Yale’ Divinity School has ‘an: 
nounced a course in “pastoral functions” 
whose aim will be “to fit and inspiré the 
student to’ meet’ every emergency of min- 
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isterial life on the practical side from the 
point of view of the active ministry.” 
The lecture topics emphasize the new 
idea of the church and ministry,—not 
that the minister is to serve the church 
alone, but that the minister and the 
church together shall serve society. Fol- 
lowing are some of the speakers with 
topics: Rev. Charles S. Macfarland of 
South Norwalk, Conn., The Minister’s 
Opportunity in Association with Civic 
Reform, Industrial Organizations, Po- 
litical Life and Similar Movements of 
Society; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
New Haven, Conn., The Essentials of a 
Ministry to Men; Rev. Ozora S. Davis, 
New Britain, Work:among Non-English 
Speaking People; Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
New York, The Relation of the Minister 
to National and International Movements 
of Ethical Reform. : 

Arrangements for a similar course are 
being made with the view of emphasizing 
more particularly the minister’s part in 
social movements. These lecturers will 
include John Mitchell, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
Henry Sterling, secretary of the Typo- 
graphical Union, of Boston. 

Courses of instruction will also be fur- 
nished in the conversational use of Ger- 
man, Italian, Swedish and Russian. 


NEW YORK 
LABOR REPORTS 


The latest report from the New York 
State Bureau of Labor for the last work- 
ing day in March shows that out of 387,- 
450 union members, 138,131, or 35.7 per 
cent were idle. From 386,115 reporting, 
101,466, or 23.3 per cent were idle con- 
tinously during January, February and 
March. This amount of unemployment 
is the greatest since the temporary lull in 
business in 1897. The mean percentages 
of idleness for the generally prosperous 
decade from 1898 to 1907 were 17.5 for 
the end of March and to.0 for the 
three months of January, February and 
March. 1906 holds the record as the low 
year of unemployment of.the decade. In 
that year the percentage of idleness for 
the last day of March was 9.9 and for 
the’ Quarter 6.5.0 a eee ; 
Fifty-six per cent of the union mem- 
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bers of the building trades were idle at 
the end of March, 1908, as against 37.3 
an 1907, II.I in 1906 and 21.9 in 1905. 
-All of the important industries in the un- 
Aon returns suffered heavily. 

The Bureau of Labor report shows a 
“decrease in the membership of unions to 
be 8.7 per cent from September, 1907, 
‘to March, 1908. The decrease in New 
York was 9.9 per cent, in Buffalo 7 per 
‘cent, Rochester 7.2 per cent, Syracuse 3.1, 
Albany 3.5, Schenectady 18.5, Troy 5, 
and in the remainder of the state, 5.8 per 
cent. 

This decline followed an upward move- 
ment which had been continuous since 
March, 1905, and reduces the total union 
membership in New York state to 398,- 
582, a point reached in September, 1906. 
‘The thirty-four labor disputes recorded 
‘by the report were relatively unimportant 
as compared with other years as only 
1,611 were directly concerned in them, 
against ‘8,915 in 1907 and 7,800 or more 
in each of the three preceding years. One 
notable circumstance in connection with 
the prevailing business depression of the 
first quarter of the year was a very gen- 
eral renewal of spring union agreements, 
particularly among the building trades, 
without change of wages or hours. 


DEATH OF 
FRANK P. SARGENT 


Frank P. Sargent, for six years past 
commissioner general of immigration, 
died at his home at Washington on Fri- 
day, September 4. Previous to accepting 
public office Mr. Sargent was one of the 
conspicuous labor men in this country. 
At one time he was head of the Brother- 
‘hood of Locomotive Firemen, and not 
only in his own union, but among other 
labor organizations he possessed great in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Sargent served two years in the 
United States Cavalry, and in 1880 was a 
locomotive fireman on the Southern Pa- 
cific. He joined the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen, and in two years was 
made vice-grandmaster. Five years later 
‘he was made head of the order. 

President McKinley appointed Mr. 
Sargent a member of the Industrial 
‘Commission in 1898, and offered him the 
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é » , ae , 
position of chief of the Bureaii of En- 
graving and Printing in 1900. Both of 
these offices Mr. Sargent declined. Since 
July, 1902, he has been United States 
commissioner of general immigration. 
He succeeded Terrence V. Powderly in 
that position. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


The Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities meets on October 20, 21 and 
22 in Fall River with William P. Fowler, 
chairman overseers of the poor, Boston, 
president. The provisional program 
shows these main topics for discussion: 
Family Obligation to Support, William 
H.. Pear, chairman; Child Life on the 
Streets, C. C. Carstens, chairman; The 
Problem of the Immigrant, _ Meyer 
Bloomfield, chairman ; Children, David F. 
Tilley, chairman. 

A new feature of the conference will 
be the Travelling Tuberculosis Exhibit 
of the Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis. 

Arrangements are also being made 
with the Dental Hygiene Council of Mas- 
sachusetts to have their Travelling Dental 
and Oral Hygiene Exhibit at the confer- 
ence. This is the first exhibit of the kind 
ever assembled. Its object is to establish 
dental hygiene in schools as a part of 
medical inspection. The committee on 
children hopes to have an interesting ex- 
hibit of annual reports of Child-Helpin 
Societies of Massachusetts. 


The International Associ- 
ation for Labor Legis- 
lation 

John R. Commons 


Secretary of the American Section 


From September 28 to 30 the commit- 
tee of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation holds its fifth general 
meeting at Lucerne, Switzerland. The 
committee is made up of delegates from 
the different governments and from the 
national sections of the international’ as- 
sociation. The official delegates for this 
year from the American Section are Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
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John Graham Brooks and Miss Josephine 
Goldmark. The president, Professor W. 

_N. Farnam, of Yale, had expected to at- 
tend, but he is unable to do so. Probably 
the United States government will be 
represented by Labor Commissioner 
Charles P. Neill. 

At this sitting of the international as- 
sociation five commissions will be ap- 
pointed to report at the next general 
meeting: Management of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, lead and industrial 
poisons, employment of children and 
home work, maximum working day and 
administration of labor laws, insurance of 
foreign workmen. The reports and pro- 
posals of the different commissions ap- 
pointed at the general meeting in 1906 
will be presented and considered. A 
special commission on the night work of 
young persons will report at the second 
full sitting on the twenty-ninth. . 

In September, 1906, the international 
association held its fourth delegates’ 
meeting at Geneva. At that time seven 
subjects were designated for reports by 
the different sections: Administration of 
labor laws, employment of children, night 
work of young persons, legal maximum 
working day, home work, industrial poi- 
sons, insurance of (foreign) workmen. 

The American section made no report 
on the employment of children or on 
night work of young persons, as informa- 
tion on these subjects will be given in the 
forthcoming report of the United States 
Bureau of Labor in its investigation of 
women and children in industry. The 
fourth topic will also be covered by the 
report, in so far as women are concerned. 
Much conflicting testimony exists on the 
subject of the maximum working hours 
in mines. The topic was considered at 
the first annual meeting of the American 
section in a paper by Professor Urdahl, 
which is given in full in the report of that 
meeting. Home work was not consid- 
ered a topic of international impor- 
tance for the American ‘section, since 
American home industries are not export 
industries. Om account of the dearth of 
information no report could be made on 
industrial poisons. | The insurance of 
foreign workmen is not applicable in this 
country. 
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The American section took up the 
question of the operation of factory in- 
spection laws (administration of labor 
laws) and under the direction of the sec- 
retary made a report. At the 1906 meet- 
ing of the international association a list 
of questions on this subject was submit- 
ted to the different sections as a basis for 
uniform reporting. Returns were secured 
by the American section from nine states: 
Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Maryland. This material will be 
presented at the coming meeting of the 
international association and will be in- 
corporated in their report. A question- 
aire on child labor was also prepared and 
submitted to the different sections. The 
field of child labor investigation is already 
covered in this country by existing or- 
ganizations, but the secretary has had a 
comparative analysis made of the child 
labor laws of sixteen states, from 1906 
to date. This will be continued until the 
laws of all the important industrial states 
are included. This analysis is of espe- 
cial value, since it enables one to follow 
easily each detail of the law through the 
different states, and to.see the progress 
and addition of new laws. 

Other lists of questions, such as the 
maximum hours of work for women, 
especially in the textile and sewing trades, 
were submitted for the sections, but the 


- American section has not been able to re- 


port on these. 

Most important among these is the 
questionaire on the duration of the work 
period in continuous industries. In the 
steel industry, in smelters and similar un- 
dertakings where the establishment never 
closes, men are compelled to work eight- 
een and twenty-four hours when shifts 
are changed. Shifts change from day to 
night every week, and in order to make 
this change each man must work twenty- 
four hours every two weeks. The heavy 
strain of these long hours is not counter- 
balanced by an equal period of rest. The 
workman’s twenty-four hours of rest 
come a week later when the shift.is again 
changed. The effect upon the workers is 
debilitating in the extreme, and becomes 
a.large factor in the physical breakdown 
of the men. The remedy lies in dividing 
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the day into three eight-hour shifts, in- 
stead of the usual two twelve-hour shifts, 
or, if one day’s rest in seven were re- 
quired by law as in most foreign coun- 
tries, the dangers of the situation could 
be eliminated. 

One of the chief purposes of the jnter- 


‘national association is the preparation of 


memoranda whereby the labor laws of the 
different countries can be placed on an 
equal footing, mainly by the establish- 
ment of international treaties. Attempts 
to establish a minimum standard of labor 
legislation have failed twice before; once 
in 1871 and again in 1900. But the In- 
ternational Association for Labor Legis- 
lation has been successful in promoting 
several such treaties. The first was con- 
cluded between France and Italy on 
April 15, 1904, and had for its object a 
more uniform system of labor legislation. 
One year later the two states signed a 


convention to prohibit the night work of . 


women in industrial employments. This 
latter convention was signed by fourteen 
states on September 26, 1906, namely: 
the German Empire, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. According to the terms of the 
convention no limits of age can be fixed 
for the prohibition of night work. The 
terms of the convention relating to the 
industries and occupations included a 
period of unbroken rest of eleven hours 
for women in all industrial undertakings 
in which more than ten men or women 
are employed. Other provisions are giv- 
en in detail in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

A second notable treaty is the interna- 
tional convention respecting the. prohibi- 
tion of the use of white (yellow) phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 
This also was concluded on September 
26, 1906, and is signed by the following 
countries: Germany, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. This treaty marks’a notable 
advance in the idea that the state must 
protect the health of the working people. 
Japan, which has a very large export 
trade to the United States, refused to 
sign; and because Japan would not sign, 
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Austria, a competitor, could not do so. 
Other competing states, England, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, refused also to join in 
the convention. These latter states have 
important match industries and as soon 
as more complete investigations, reports, 
and agreements are reaclied, it is expect- 
ed they also will sign the convention. 
The purpose of the international asso- 
ciation transferred to the American sec- 
tion becomes that of investigations and 
reports looking to the establishment of 
uniformity in laws between the different 
states and in promoting efficiency in the 
workings of labor laws. It also looks 
toward labor laws uniform with those of 
foreign countries in industries where our 
export trade produces competition. 


Chapters in Rural Progress’ 
Reviewed by Graham Taylor 


President Roosevelt’s appointment of 
a commission to report on the conditions. 
and improvement of farm life empha- 
sizes the significance and value of this 
volume by the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Indeed its 
contents may well be taken as an outline 
of the scope of the government inquiry. 
It elaborates so fully the reasons for such 
an investigation and the varied and far 
reaching purposes which it is aimed to 
fulfill that these “Chapters” might well 
have suggested the appointment of the 
commission, one of whose five members 
the author will be. 

Since his student days at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mr. Butterfield has been 
in first hand contact with the conditions 
and movements of which he writes. Each 
of the papers which constitute this volume 
was called forth by some occasion or de- 
mand, which the author met by these suc- 
cessive utterances. He therefore comes 
up to each analysis of conditions, each de- 
scription of farm life, each account of the 
movements for rural progress from per- 
sonal insight into concrete situations and 
with a sympathetic purpose to help those 
with whom he is identified solve their 
own problems. The value of his conclu- 
sions is so enhanced by .this fact that 


1 Chapters in Rural Progress by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, University of Chicago Press, pp 251. Price $1.10. 
This book may he obtained at-pnblisher’s price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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it more than offsets the overlapping of 
topics, the lack of organic unity in treat- 
ment and the loss of cumulative argu- 
ment involved in republishing his articles 
thus separately prepared. 

While critical in his analyses of exist- 
ing conditions, and of the attitude of 
mind responsible for their continuance, 
his criticism is always constructive and 
his spirit sympathetic. Even “the moss- 
‘back farmer” who retards progress is as 
‘reasonably accounted for and as sympa- 
thetically considered as “the new farmer.” 
who leads in scientific agriculture and 
tural economics. The conservatism and 
prepossessions inevitable to the isolation 
and independence of farm life are rated 
as facts and forces to be accounted for, 
valued and reckoned with as truly as are 
‘the scientific principles and the economic 
facts underlying the new training for 
agricultural efficiency and prosperity. As 
the head of the state agricultural college, 
first in Rhode Island and now in Massa- 
cchusetts, President Butterfield lays all the 
emphasis to be expected from him upon 
the necessity and value of scientific train- 
ing for business success on the farm. But 
the whole stress of his plea throughout 
this volume is for “the man behind the 
plow,” the family on the farm, the social 
conditions of the rural community which 
make country life and work not merely 
endurable, but attractive, inspiring, and 
personally developing. To this end he 
counterbalances some of the admitted dis- 
advantages in farm life with certain ad- 
vantages inherent in close and constant 
contact with nature. He shows how pos- 
sible it is to get “culture from the corn 
lot.” Opportunities on the farm for as- 
piring and college cultured men and 
women, are opened up. The problems 
and possibilities of the country school, 
the country church, and the farmers’ or- 
ganizations for fellowship and progress 
are most suggestively treated. The func- 
tion of each of these agencies, although 
fully emphasized, is not thought to be 
capable of fulfillment except as all three 
federate for the common good, not only 
of each farming community, but also of 
the whole agricultural class. 

Indeed the rural progress does fot 
seem possible to him except:as the indi- 
vidual independence of the farmer 
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broadens out into a consciousness of and 
struggle for his class. It is to be at- 
tained: only by “a greater class efficiency 
and larger class influence,’ which will 
procure for the farmers “the highest pos- 
sible class status.” 

This rise in status, however, is always 
defeated and never promoted, he clearly 
shows in examples from the experience 
of American farmers, by isolating the 
farming interests from the economic and 
political well being of the whole common- 
wealth. No mere combination of produc- 
ers to control prices, or to secure class 
legislation at the expense of other classes 
are considered to be means to this end. 


The highest possible class status for our” 


farmers in the industrial, political and 
social order is “a relative status that is 
measured by the demands of American 
ideals.” 

This is the broad thesis of the book, 
which balances and gives weight to its 
whole argument for the most effective 
education for rural life in pfimary and 
secondary schools, as well as in agricul- 
tural colleges, “for a social service” 
church and minister in the country; and 
for such organizations to promote the 
economic and social progress of the farm- 
ing class of the community as Farmers’ 
Institutes, The Grange, The Hesperia 
movement, the McHenry County (I- 
linois) Federation of Rural Forces, and 
the New England Conference on Rural 
Progress. As an account of the organ- 
ized forces at work for the betterment of 
rural conditions under volunteer or state 
and national auspices, Mr. Butterfield’s 
volume is most illuminating and encour- 
aging. It ought to be in the hands of 
every country school trustee and teacher, 
every country pastor, every member of 
The Grange, every leader or. leading 
group of men and women in each unor- 
ganized rural community. 

It is to be hoped that the report of 
the president’s commission will either be 
a document that can thus circulate among 
the people, or that it will awaken wide- 
spread popular interest in just such lit- 
erature as this volume and so further 
one of the sanest and most. promising 
movements in American life, which Pres- 
ident Butterfield is so effectively promot- 
ing. ; 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR WEALTH 


Yo THE Eprror: : 

The largest, least worked and most need- 
ed field for the distribution of wealth is the 
common school system of the country. 
This is so because private benefactions 
have never been directed along this line. 
And the giving in aid of popular education 
would not, so it seems, single out the giver 
as an object of much praise or public com- 
ment. 

The fact is, however, that any and all 
other forms of public beneficence pale into 
insignificance compared with this one. And 
the wonder is that no men, to whom the 
stewardship of great wealth has been en- 
trusted, have been able to see their oppor- 
tunity with such wealth. 

Public education is the one firm and 
everlasting rock on which is builded the 
perpetuity of republican institutions. How 
vastly important it is, therefore, that all 
effort be directed along lines which shall 
make effective and efficient the perpetuity 
of such institutions. It is impossible too 
strongly to emphasize its importance. 

It may be answered to what has been 
said that the state looks after the educa- 
tional affairs of its wards; that it is no 
part of the business of private wealth to 
interfere with what is clearly the duty of 
the state. There is truth in the fore- 
going. But not more truth than there is 
in the greater fact that it is the duty of 
the state to feed and clothe all of its in- 
habitants. And yet private benevolence is 
constantly doing for individual cases of 
want and suffering what the state must do 
as a duty. It is no sufficient answer to 
the distribution of private wealth for the 
promotion of the cause of public education, 
that the field of public duty would thereby 
be encroached upon. 

But there is so much that can be done 
to make more efficient our common schools, 
and which, let us say it with regret, is 
not done by the state, or which is but par- 
tially, or inadequately done by the state, 
that private wealth could perform a mis- 
sion which would be far reaching in its 
wise and beneficent effects. 

Let us see what are some of the oppor- 
tunities along the lines intimated. Just 
now there is a widespread and growing sen- 
timent in favor of using school buildings 
for other than school purposes and by 
adults, to ‘make the school building the 
social and educational center of the com- 
mnunity. No doubt this view is sound to 
the ultimate limit and is bound to prevail 
in the near future. But to make the school 
buildings useful for such purposes will re- 
quire the use of money, if not for the 
care of the buildings, for bringing into 
them lectures, free reading-rooms, debating 
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clubs, and the like. Where ¢an vast 
wealth be more wisely employed than in 
making good citizens in these thousands 
of school houses throughout the land by 
using them as. indicated?. The payment 
of larger salaries to the teaching force in 
our common schools, teachers who are al- 
ways quite indifferently qualified for their 
work, to be conditioned on better prepara- 
tion, would be another step along the line 
of progress in school work. The enlarge- 
ment of the course of study, in our rural 
schools, especially, offers another . oppor- 
tunity for educational advance, a move- 
ment, however, which would require a 
large expenditure of money. Libraries in 
every school district and a central techni- 
cal or trade school, are other lines of edu- 
cational effort which cannot be made gen- 
erally effective until some noble man steps 
forward with his vast wealth for that pur- 
pose. But the field is before us, and the 
field is practically unworked. 

Here is as it impresses the writer, an 
opportunity to do for a name and for pos- 
terity what cannot be suggested to wealth 
in any and all other fields of human ef- 
fort combined. His act would be demo- 
cracy intensified to the limit. It would 
lead to good citizenship in the superlative 
form. 

DUANE Mowry. 

Milwaukee Board of School Directors. 


THE BREWER DEFENDED 


To THE EpITor: 

In your issue for August 22 there is a 
communication from Alfred L. Manierre en- 
titled An Evil Alliance, which contains the 
usual mass of misrepresentation and exag- 
geration emanating from radical prohibition 
sources. 

There is no class of business men in the 
country to-day of higher average intelli- 
gence or commercial integrity than the brew- 
ers. Every person who comes in contact 
with them in social or business life will con- 
firm this estimate. Their business methods 
are no worse, but on the average much bet- 
ter than those that characterize other de- 
partments of trade and manufacture under 
our present competitive system. Factory, 
child labor, mine inspection, employers’ lia- 
bility, and other laws of like character to 
protect the helpless and dependent have in 
no instance been incited by abuses in the 
brewing industry. Pure food acts have in- 
volved practically all other manufacturers of 
food products, from the Beef Trust to the 
pickle manufacturer: even the farmer be- 
cause of infected and diluted milk, but never 
the brewer. It is true that he sells to 
those who would buy, and when such sales 
are to men in prohibition territory he is ex- 
ercising a legal right under the constitution 
of his country. 
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The reference to drunkenness and the 
number of inebriates in the United States is 
one of the usual exaggerations from that 
source. A half million habitual drunkards 
and another half million occasional drunk- 
ards is a ridiculous estimate. In 1900 there 
were 21,329,819 males twenty-one years of 
age and over in the United States. As 
women do not to any great extent belong to 
the drunkard class, this would mean one 
drunkard to about every twenty-two adult 
males. Such an estimate is simply ridicu- 
lous. 

I am not inclined however to support the 
plan proposed by Oollier’s. It is not the 
brewer’s business to turn policeman or to 
censor the trade. The department store 
sells to all comers without inquiry into their 
character. The butcher, the baker, the 
grocer, do the same. Why should the brewer 
usurp the prerogative of the police depart- 
ment? There is not a dive in the slums or 
a resort in the red light district whose pat- 
ronage would be refused by any retail or 
wholesale house in the country. One of the 
leading department stores in this. city 
makes a specialty of fitting up hotels and 
clubs; supplying everything from bar glasses 
to beer coolers. Yet we hear no criticism 
and expect none. 

The brewer would have more to lose than 
to gain by entering into the scheme pro- 
posed, his self-respect should keep him out 
of it. He makes pure beer and sells it. He 
pays the best wages. His commercial honor 
is unimpeachable. 
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Leave the policeman to his calling, and 
the moral scavenger to his; the latter will 
usually find enough to do within his own 
circle and class. 

GEORGE MULLER. 

Philadelphia. 


‘A PICTURE WINS A PLAYGROUND 


To THE EDITOR: 

Referring to the picture “Wanted a Play- 
ground,” in your issue of August 1, you may 
be gratified in knowing that for several 
years an effort has been made in Kansas 
City to establish playgrounds in what may 
be called the tenement districts. These ef- 
forts failed, not because the public was not 
in favor of playgrounds, but because the 
people in the neighborhood of the proposed 
playgrounds could not agree upon their loca- 
tion. 

Under the administration of Mayor Crit- 
tenden a determined effort has been made 
to locate these playgrounds. The picture in 
the August CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
was enlarged until it was eight feet square, 
and in this enlarged form was placed on the 
walls of the mayor’s office. At a meeting 
of the council held thereafter the play- 
grounds ordinance was unanimously ap- 
proved, and as soon as the necessary legal 
steps have been taken to acquire the prop- 
erty we shall have a playground. The or- 
dinance has been signed by the mayor. 

Karnes, New and KRAUTHOFF. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Industrial Education Oonvention— The 
National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Georgia, November 19, 20 
and 21 The first day will be devoted to the 
meetings of state branches and state com- 
mittees and to the annual meeting of the 
Georgia branch. A banquet will take place 
on the evening of November 19, at which 
the president of the Georgia state branch, 
Asa G. Candler, president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, will preside. Indus- 
trial education as it relates to the prosperity 
of the country will be discussed at the ban- 
quet by eminent men representing the educa- 
tional and industrial interests of the people 
of the United States. Governor Hoke Smith 
has accepted an invitation to extend the wel- 
come of the state. Other banquet speakers will 
be Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education; James Wilson, sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture; 
Andrew Carnegie and Carroll D. Wright, 
former United States commissioner of labor 
and now president of Clark College. An ex- 
hibition of trade school work from all over 
the United States will be one of the features 


of the convention. This exhibition is being 
prepared under the direction of Professor 
K. G. Mathewson. 


Jewish Home for Consumptives, Maryland. 
—The Jewish Home for Consumptives at 
Reierstown, Md., near Baltimore, which was 
made possible by the gift of Jacob Epstein, 
and which was opened last June, is already 
assured of being able to extend its work 
through the gift of Samuel Rosenthal, who 
has announced his intention to present a 
cottage costing about $10,000. 


Jewish Social Workers, New York.—The 
annual election of the Society of Jew- 
ish Social Workers for the present year 
resulted in the selection of the following of- 
ficers: Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, president; 
Solomon Lowenstein, first vice-president; 
Miss Ray Pearlman, second vice-president; 
Dr. S. Bernheimer, secretary; Morris D. 
Waldman, treasurer; Dr. Bertha Lubitz, 
Leonard S. Robinson, Simon Hirsdansky and 
Miss Julie Rosenberg, members of the execu- 
tive board. 
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San Francisco Relief—The total receipts 
of the Hebrew Board of Relief of San Fran- 
cisco for the past year amounted to $67,568. 
The board is composed of four of the Jewish 
benevolent societies, of which Henry Sins- 
leimer is president and Meyer H. Levy, sec- 
retary. The societies forming the board con- 
tributed some $38,966 and the remainder was 
contributed by the First Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, The Jewish Ladies Relief Society 
and the Ladies United Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, together with a number of donations 
from various individuals. Over $51,000 was 
expended in the relief and the cost of con- 
ducting the work for the year amounted to 
$4,500. 


Liverpool's School of Social Science. 
Liverpool now has its School of Social 
Science and of Training for Social Work 
conducted by the University of Liverpool 
as the result of arrangements between the 
University of Liverpool, the Central Relief 
Society, the Victoria Settlement for Wo- 
men and the University Settlement for 
Men. In order to secure the close union 
between practice and teaching, which is 
recognized to be indispensable, a general 
committee has been formed including rep- 
resentatives of the above and other bodies 
engaged in practical social and charitable 
work in Liverpool and vicinity and of 
subscribers of funds to the school. Pro- 
fessors MacCunn and Gonner of the uni- 
versity lecture on- Social Ethics and So- 
cial Economics respectively. F. G. D’Aeth 
deals with aspects of the social problem, 
and Miss E. Macadam, warden of the Vic- 
toria Settlement, discusses social prob- 
lems in relation to children. The general 
course occupies one year and_  =~single 
courses of lectures and classes as well as 
special courses of lectures are offered. 


Advisory Council to Charities Department, 
‘New York.—The following physicians of 
New York city have been appointed mem- 
bers of a scientific advisory council to the 
department: Dr. Edward G. Janeway, pres- 
ident; Dr. Horst Oertel, secretary; Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Bull, Dr. Joseph Blake, Dr. W. Gil- 
man. Thompson, Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow, Dr. Daniel M. Stimson, 
Dr. Clinton L. Bagg, Dr. Joshua Van Cott. 
The council is divided into the following 
committees: Hospital construction, Thomp- 
son, Bagg, Blake, Flexner, Stimson, Almi- 
rall; medical administration of the hospitals 
-and teaching: medical supplies: classifica- 
tion of patients and statistics, appointments 
to the medical boards of the hospitals; 
nursing; anatomical and pathological ma- 
terial and its proper distribution, with su- 
pervision of the morgues of the department. 


Educational Appropriation not Granted.— 
“The appropriation of $40,000 asked for by 
the United States Bureau of Education for 
-an investigation of special educational prob- 
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lems was not granted and the investigation 
cannot be made during the year ending 
June 380, 1909. The total increase in the 
appropriation for the bureau is $1,250. 
One thousand dollars of this is to provide 
an increase of salary for the commissioner 
and $250 is added to the appropriation for 
books and periodicals. 


For Unemployed Jews.—J. Z. Levy of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently called at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington and ex- 
plained that wealthy Jews of Pittsburgh 
desired to purchase a tract of 5,000 acres of 
land in Virginia. He said that the object 
was to locate a colony of unemployed Jews 
and to establish a variety of small manu- 
factories and to have the people engage in 
trucking, poultry raising, dairying and fruit 
growing. Mr. Levy further stated that the 
money is ready for payment if a desirable 
site is found with ample water and sghip- 
ping facilities. 


Employers’ Liability in France.—The 
Paris correspondent of the London Commer- 
cial Intelligence states that all engaged in 
the metallurgic industry in France are now 
beginning to feel the financial effects of the 
act which renders the employer civilly re- 
sponsible for the accidents to his workmen. 
He adds: 

The metallurgic industry is being very 
hard hit in this respect. I have before me 
a return showing the number of cases 
brought before the courts for compensation, 
and I see that in the metallurgic industry 
alone no less than 6,318 cases came before 
the courts of France during the three 
months ending December 31, 1907. The 
number of accidents causing death was 264, 
and in addition to the compensation award- 
ed to those who recovered life annuities 
were awarded to 192 widows, and annual 
allowances, till of age, to no less than 308 
children. ; 


Playgrounds in Canada.—Through an ac- 
tive educational propaganda carried on by 
J. J. Kelso, superintendent of the Ontario 
Children’s Department, the subject of play- 
grounds is receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion in Canada at the present time. Play- 
ground associations have been organized in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Sarnia, London and 
other points with the object of advocating 
numerous play centers, properly equipped 
and supervised. It is pointed out that now, 
while the country is still young and land 
comparatively cheap, is the time to secure 
adequate play space, and this policy is being 
heartily endorsed by all classes. In view 
of the public sentiment that has been 
aroused, the City Council of Toronto has 
promised not only to purchase new play- 
grounds at once, but also to equip exist- 
ing grounds, and to employ at least two or 
three play instructors. A number of social 
clubs have also offered to provide workers. 
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Presh Air Camp, Fort Erie—The Jewish 
Fresh Air Camp at Fort Erie, N. Y., has 
taken care of twenty Jewish children from 
Buffalo in relays which have been changed 
each fortnight during the months of July 
and August. Miss Henrietta Tucker, the 
secretary of the Jewish Aid Society, has 
been mainly responsible for the success of 
the camp, for although not supported by 
the society it was through Miss Tucker’s 
efforts that the funds were obtained from 
private individuals. A commodious cottage 
is on the grounds containing a large second 
story veranda which has been closed in by 
wire netting for the little ones who are 
erippled or ill. 

The officers in charge of the camp are: 

President, Miss Henrietta Tucker; first 
vice-president, Miss Silvia Bergman; second 
vice-president, Miss Blanche Kempner; treas- 
urer, Miss Sadie Rubenstein; secretary, Miss 
Elfrida Block; other directors, Miss Carrie 
Barmon, Miss Etta Cohen, Miss Violet Cohen, 
Miss Lillian Cohen, Miss Jane Meyers, Miss 
Rae Lawrence. 


Philadelphia’s Milk Supply—Through the 
committee on public health of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia a public meeting in 
the interest of a better milk supply for 
that city will be held on November 16 in 
Horticultural Hall. George W. Goler, 
Health Officer of Rochester, N. Y., has con- 
sented to deliver an address. Addresses 
will also be made by local physicians and 
laymen who are especially interested in 
the subject. 


Compulsory Education in Canada.—Vice- 
Consul P. Gorman sends from Montreal the 
following summary of the requirements of 
the different Canadian provinces as to school 
attendance: 

Quebee.—The payment of the fees of 
school children is compulsory, but there is 
no provision under the law compelling the 
attendance of children at school. 

Ontario.—Under the terms of a special act 
respecting truancy and compulsory school 
attendance, every child between the age of 
eight and fourteen years must attend school 
for the full term each year, unless he has 
passed the entrance examination for high 
schools, or under certain other specified 
conditions. The employment of school 
children during school hours is prohibited 
under a penalty of twenty dollars, unless the 
child is required in husbandry, or in urgent 
or necessary household duties, or for the 
necessary maintenance of himself or some 
person dependent on him. The act asso 
provides for the appointment of truancy offi- 
cers and defines their duties. The onus of 
proof as to the age of the child lies with 
the defendant in any action. 
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Nova Scotia.—Children between the ages 
of six and sixteen years, if physically and 
mentally capable, must attend school for at 
least one hundred and twenty days in the 
school year, but a child over twelve years: 
of age who passes a satisfactory examina- 
tion in grade seven of common school work, 
and any other child over thirteen years of 
age who has attended school sixty days dur- 
ing fourteen consecutive weeks in the pre- 
ceding year, if necessity requires him to 
work, may be exempted from the foregoing 
provision on permission of the local school 
board. 

New Brunswick.—A comprehensive act 
providing for the compulsory attendance of 
children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years at school was passed in the 
year 1903. Provision was made in a special 
way under the act with reference to the em- 
ployment of children below the school age. 

Manitoba.—Under the Manitoba public 
school act it is declared that every person 
in rural municipalities between the ages of 
five and sixteen years, and in cities, towns, 
and villages between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, shall have the right to attend 
school. Attendance, however, is not tom- 
pulsory. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta.—The attend- 
ance at school of children between the ages 
of seven and twelve years, inclusive, is com- 
pulsory for a period of at least sixteen weeks 
each year, eight weeks of which time must 
be consecutive. Provision is made for the 
investigation of cases of non-attendance, and 
the appointment and proceedings of truancy 
officers. 

British Columbia.—Every child from the 
age of seven to fourteen, inclusive, must at- 
tend some school or be otherwise educated 
for six months in every year. Exemption is 
granted in case the child has reached a 
standard of education. of the same or greater 
than that to be obtained in the public schools 
of British Columbia. 


A Jewish Home in Milwaukee.—A largely 
attended meeting of the Jewish residents of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was held during the month 
of August at which the initiatory steps were 
taken for the erection of a home and educa- 
tional center for all Jews who are in need 
of help. An association was formed to take 
charge of the movement, and it is proposed 
to erect a building with reading rooms, bath- 
ing facilities, hospital wards, lodging apart- 
ments for the homeless and a large lecture 
hall, after the manner of similar institutions 
in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, The 
Officers of the association are president, A. 
Rosenberg; vice-president M. W. Klaff; sec- 
retary, Louis Cohen; treasurer, Abraham 
Fox. At the first meeting the association 
started with 100 members and subscriptions 
of over $2,000. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


BETTER AMERICA INSPIRED OR AMERICA SOBER? 


McClure’s Magazine thinks that it makes a brand new contribution to a dis- 
cussion whose current arguments were old in the time of Confucius by the pub- 
lication of Hugo Miinsterberg’s view that prohibition, if it were successful, would 
deprive the nation of its chief means of recreation after work, and would dry up 
the nation emotionally. In a similar spirit of self-congratulation, CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons offers in this number a demonstration by Simon N. Patten that 
Professor Munsterberg is but voicing the thought of a decaying age and a dis- 
appearing moral code; that while alcohol may indeed be a necessity in an age 
of deficit, fear, and overwork, it has no place in an age of surplus, with its fuller 
life, greater leisure, and wider possibilities of activity and regeneration; that 
least of all has it a permanent place in America with her high altitudes, bracing 
air, and invigorating climate, with her well developed industrial organization, and 
her high standards of diet, of general comfort, and of nervous energy. 

The fact is that although Professor Mtnsterberg approaches the subject from 
a novel and promising viewpoint he gives only a very partial and superficial 
analysis of his subject, not apparently appreciating its complexity and difficulty, 
and that after all it lies largely outside the field of his immediate professional 
experience. He recognizes that the economist would be interested in the fate 
of employes dismissed on the closing of breweries, and in the loss of public reve- 
nues from the repeal of excise laws, but apparently he fails to realize that econo- 
mists are much more interested in other aspects of the subject which even more 
directly bear upon his own conclusions, as, for example, changes in diet, length 
of the working day, increase of industrial efficiency, and the effect of drinking 
habits in limiting the choice of occupations. 

Considering that it comes from a psychologist and not from some zealous 
reformer with a traditional blind eye for acceptable alternatives to his specific, 
his list of possible substitutes for alcohol as an emotional stimulant has a 
strangely one-sided look. Assuming that, because of “the colossal harm which 
alcohol has brought and is now bringing to the whole country,” we voluntarily 
deprive ourselves of this particular means of satisfying our “craving for emo- 
tional excitement’’ and that, as the psychologist admits is possible, we seek substi- 
tutes, to what may we turn for the partial paralysis, the intense experiences, the 
inhibitory influences which are so essential in our national life? Professor 
Miinsterberg names the following: Zealotism in religious belief, tyranny and 
cruelty, sexual over-indulgence and perversion, gambling and betting, mysticism 
and superstition, recklessness and adventurousness, and above all, senseless crimes. 
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These, he says, have always been the means of overcoming the emptiness and 

monotony of an unstimulated life. He names no other resources, and as if to) 

emphasize that there are no others of a different kind, he gives in another para- . 
graph a second list of the means by which the nation might without alcohol still | 

escape the dreadful fate of becoming a nation of “dyspeptic ice-water drinkers 

without inspiration and energy.” This list, complete, includes vulgar amuse- | 
ments, reckless stock-gambling, sensationalism, adultery, burglary, and murder. 

These, if they were desirable alternatives, might like alcohol “furnish the ex-. 

citement which the nerves of a healthy nation need.” | 

Professor Patten aptly describes the excitement which both alcohol on the 
one hand and any one of Professor Miinsterberg’s proposed substitutes on the 
other affords as an “emotional spree,” and the phrase is useful in enabling the 
most embryonic social psychologist to discover that it is not for a moment to be 
confounded with any desirable increase of emotion. The individualistic drug 
control which Professor Munsterberg advocates is therefore no remedy at all. 
Social control which seeks to avoid the constant overtaxing of the nervous system 
is infinitely to be preferred. Instead of calmly accepting as inevitable the con- 
ditions described by Professor Miinsterberg in which “physical exercise and sport 
are not real rest,’ and “the sharp physical and mental labor, the constant hurry 
and drudgery produce a state of tension and irritation which demands before the 
night’s sleep some dulling inhibition,” such as alcohol, gambling, sexual indul- 

gence, or senseless crime, the social economist will seek to direct attention to the 
urvent necessity of changing those conditions of work and of life which make 
“dulling inhibitions” necessary or natural. 

_. We regret profoundly that so entertaining and plausible a writer has come 
to the defence of'so bad a cause. All his ingenious sophistry and false, because 
superficial, science is blown into thin air by a breath of such responsible scien- 
tific testimony as that of Dr. August Forel, the former professor of morbid .psy- 
chology at the University of Zurich, who after condemning the perverted selection 
resulting from misguided modern humanitarianism, adds these sober words: 

But the worst of all, and what increases the bad selection we have pictured to the 
highest power, is the systematic alcoholizing of mankind on the strength of a bad 
custom, which is old enough to be sure, but which has become an acute pestilence in 
modern civilizations because the extraordinarily cheap production of alcohol, the easier 
process for its preservation in bulk, and the easier traffic and transportation have in- 
creased its use tremendously everywhere and made it accessible to the poorest of devils, 
go that instead of the occasional intoxication of our ancestors chronic alcoholism has 
become a general modern disease. 

The evils of strong drink are obvious, unquestionable, appalling. The 
benefits which are proclaimed by its new champion if not wholly imaginary, are 
at best remote, doubtful, and readily to be obtained through means which are | 
free from its curse. 

Professor Mutnsterberg thinks that the fundamental evil of American public | 
opinion is that no one dares to be on the unpopular side. We may in this in- 
stance, however, rejoice that it is not here as in those countries of which Pro- 
fessor Forel sorrowfully says: | 


With us up to the present time people have not known much better than to preach 
moderation and practice’ more or less immoderation, instead of combating the use of | 
this social poison. | 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 


The International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis will open its three weeks’ program 
on September 21. The main part of the 
proceedings will take place in Washing- 
ton, but an itinerary has been arranged 
for foreign guests who wish to make a 
tour of the more important “sights” we 
have to display in the way of anti-tuber- 
culosis efforts, and a series of public lec- 
tures has been arranged to be given in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston, as well as in Washington. The 
International Conference, an entirely dis- 
tinct body, has arranged to hold its 
forthcoming session in Philadelphia Sep- 
tember 23 to 26, so that its members 
from abroad may readily attend both 
meetings. 

An exhibition which promises to be a 
veritable “world’s fair” on tuberculosis 
will be in progress during the entire three 
weeks, illustrating what is being done to 
control this disease in the civilized coun- 
tries of the globe. The exhibition will 
be held in the new National Museum 
building, which has been put at the dis- 
posal of the congress. Clinics and dem- 
onstrations will be going on almost con- 
tinuously; the lantern-room will be in 
use most of the time. Prizes have been 
offered for the best exhibits of various 
kinds and for the best educational leaflets 
addressed to seven different groups of 
“the public” that need to be educated. 

The middle week of the congress, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 3, will be in every 
sense the center of interest, for during 
that time will be held the meetings of the 
seven sections in which the congress is 
organized, and the two general sessions of 
the congress. The opening and closing 
meetings will-be held on Monday morn- 
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ing and on Saturday morning, and the 
section meetings on the days between. 
The section meetings will take place in 
the National Museum building also. 

President Roosevelt has accepted the 
presidency of the congress. Among 
those who are to be present from other 
countries are Theodore Williams, Wil- 
liam Osler, Arthur Newsholme, and G. 
Sims Woodhead, of England; Robert 
Koch, G. Pannwitz, and A. Kayserling, 
of Germany; Landouzy and Calmette of 
France; Bang of Denmark; and Coni of 
Argentina. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, under whose auspices 
the International Congress is to be held, 
has recently returned from France and 
reports that about one hundred delegates 
may be expected from that country. 
More than fifteen hundred delegates have 
been appointed by the governors of our 
states, local authorities, and private or- 
ganizations, and official delegates will 
be present from almost every civilized 
country of the world. 

Subscribers to this journal have re- 
ceived within the past week a copy of 
the part of the program which will be 
of most interest to social workers. Sec- 
tion V.: Hygienic, Social, Industrial, 
Economic Aspects of Tuberculosis, un- 
der the presidency of Edward T. Devine, 
will hold eight sessions, in the mornings 
and afternoons of September 29 to Oc- 
tober 2, in the course of which a varied 
and comprehensive program of a hun- 
dred papers will be presented. The cost 
of the disease and the cost of controlling 
it; the influence of adverse industrial con- 
ditions and methods of improving or 
removing them; the place of various 
agencies in an aggressive campaign; how 
early cases of tuberculosis may be dis- 
covered and arrested cases may be saved 
from a relapse; what nurses are doing 
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and what they might do in helping to 
eradicate the disease; its prevalence 
among certain groups of our population, 
such as the Negroes, the Indians, the 


Irish, the Jews, and the Italians; the ~ 


many agencies which have been, or which 
may be, utilized or devised for carrying 
on the educational work so generally rec- 
ognized as indispensable; and the many 
indirect methods of attacking this par- 
ticular disease by increasing the general 
power of resistance to disease: these are 
the principal topics which will be dis- 
cussed in the course of the four days, 
closing with a symposium in which men 
and women of various experiences will 
speak of the responsibility of society, as 
they see it from their various points of 
view, for the presence of this blot on 
modern civilization. 

Almost all railways, except those in 
the Western Passenger Association, give 
reduced rates. Messrs. Cook and Sons, 
245 Broadway, New York, will secure 
hotel accommodations (with or without 
meals) for those who desire to attend 
the congress and it is announced that 
they will also maintain a bureau of in- 
formation for this purpose in the Union 
Station in Washington. 


ISOLATION OF THE NEGRO 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


Referring to our editorial comment on 
the cruelty and folly of allowing the race 
or class antipathy to isolate the Negro 
or any other part of the population, an 
old confederate officer writes of the Negro 
in the North as seen from the southern 
point of view. With all the separation of 
the races at points of assembly insisted 
upon in the South, he claims that there 
never was such individual or collective 
isolation from the whites as is now to be 
found in the North; that it is harder for 
the Negro to understand and adjust him- 
self to it here than there. In this isolation 
he sees “great wrong done the poor 
Negro, who is now sensitive, mistrustful, 
assertive ; ashamed of his color and hair; 
unable to see why the less pretentious and 
unqualified Negroes should not be re- 
ceived in the humbler houses of the great 
working classes of the whites, as all were 
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during the war, and as some still are by 
the intluential classes.” With a real touch 
of sympathy for the race with whom he 
was brought up, and among whom he 


still maintains friendly relations, he ex- _ 
claims, “It is all too bad,’ and fears — 
“there are greater disappointments if — 


possible, before these poor people.” 

The northern point of view also is 
given in another column by an eye wit- 
ness of the Springfield mob, which vented 


its lust for loot and blood upon the Negro — 


quarter of that city. It will be seen that 


while he unsparingly condemns the riot- 


ers as a lawless, thieving lot whose out- 
break of viciousness can find no extenua- 
tion even in race antipathy, yet he does 
emphasize. the exasperation to which 
some northern whites are driven by the 
obnoxious way in which the lowest blacks 


foolishly assert their equality with the 


whites. 

But neither the formal social ostracism 
at the South, however mitigated by the 
human touch between individuals of both 
races, nor the more complete personal 
ostracism of the Negro at many places 
in the North, can justify the, wholesale 
neglect by any civilized community of 
so large a proportion of its population 
and area as are included in the Negro 
quarter or “black belt” in many towns 
and cities both north and south. From 
the civic, sanitary and social point of view 
it is incredibly foolish, unjust and dan- 
gerous to compel the existence of such 
conditions and the growth of their human 
or inhuman products. Better and worse 
sink together when indiscriminately 
crowded into the only quarter where 
property is to be rented by them or rentals 
are within reach. It arraigns the sanity 
of our civilization, the efficiency of our 
civic administration and the sincerity of 
our religion. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


“While it may be true that the condi- 


tions in mercantile. circles and in the 
financial world have recently shown im- 
provement over those prevailing for 
the last nine months, we regret to say 
that from the viewpoint of the laboring 
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man, the factory hand, and the wage 
earner, the outlook for the coming win- 
ter seems gloomy. There is still an 
urgent and wunsupplied demand for 
work among day laborers and wage 
earners, and the payrolls of such insti- 
tutions and employers as this large class 
of the community looks to for support, 
are still far behind normal conditions.” 

This report comes from W. EH. Mc- 
Clain, general manager of the St. Louis 
Provident Association. 

The proportion of “out of work” ap- 
plications in family cases, at the asso- 
ciation’s office for the past ten months is 
55-2 per cent, the minimum (November, 
1907) being thirty-three per cent and 
the maximum being sixty-four per cent 
in February, 1908. The month of Au- 
gust shows fifty-three per cent. The 
greatest amount of distress has been 
among unskilled laborers, who are still 
suffering, not only from scarcity of 
work, but from reduction of the rate 
of wages. Men who easily earned $2 
a day a year ago are glad to get $1.50 
or $1.60. Laborers of this class having 
used up their savings cannot expect the 


same leniency from landlords and store-’ 


keepers which was extended to them 
last winter and with the coming of 
freezing weather they will be “laid off” 
in large numbers. In the trades con- 
trolled by unions, however, conditions 
are better. The building trades for in- 
stance are now pretty well employed. 


THE WINTER PROSPECT 
IN DUEFALO,N. Y- 


The Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo, N. Y., reporting on its work for 
August says that the burden is as much 
this year in midsummer as it is ordinarily 
in midwinter. The effects of the panic 
are still keenly felt among the poor. 530 
families were under active care by the 
society in August, 1908, while in August, 
1907, there were only 285, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1907, only 463. The maximum 
was reached in March, 1908, with 1,325 
families cared for and $3,964 spent for 
relief, exclusive of West Seneca. Since 
then the figures have declined steadily, 
on account of summer employment and 
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improved industrial conditions, but they 
are still abnormal and the society is look- 
ing forward to another winter of great 
destitution. An encouraging fact, how- 
ever, is that the percentage of increase of 
each month over the same months a year 
ago, is growing smaller. The number’ 
of men at work is increasing daily but 
there are many still unemployed who 
have weathered one hard winter without 
relief but whose resources are now ex- 
hausted. The society. can give only the 
most meager relief to able bodied men, 
with families or without, but it will strain 
every nerve to do. its usual work next 
winter for the sick, the old, and the wid- 
owed. At no time last winter did. the 
number of families applying for aid equal 
the number fifteen years ago in the panic 
of 1892-93, but the reason is mainly that 
in that year the aid given was.so widely 
advertised through public relief funds 
that applicants were attracted from’ all 
quarters. Last winter one-third as much 
money did better work. 


THE NEW YORKA ASSOCIATION : 
OF NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS 


The Association of Neighborhood 
Workers, New York, was founded in 1899 
with the object of bringing together the 
residents and intimate associates in the 
work of the various New York settle- 
ments in order that all might be bene- 
fited by a better understanding of one 
another’s work and that common action 
where desirable might be rendered easier 
and more effective. The association has 
grown till it has at present a membership 
of 104, made up of representatives from 
settlements and also of individuals who 
though intimately associated with neigh- 
borhood work are not in residence at a 
settlement. 

The officers of the association elected 
May, 1908, are: 


President, Gaylord S. White, Union Set- 
tlement; vice-president, John Elliott, Hud- 
son Guild; secretary, Elizabeth Williams, 
College Settlement; treasurer, Alice Gan- 
nett, Normal College Alumnz Settlement. 


The work of the association is largely 
done through the standing committees on, 
legislation, education, relief, public mo- 
rality, conference, co-operation, parks 
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and playgrounds, membership and pub- 
lication. 

The committee on legislation reported 
that the association has supported the fol- 
lowing bills during: the past year: 


Assembly Bill No. 25, introduced by Mr. 
Gluck, compelling the Brooklyn Elevated 
Railroad to provide for the comfort of its 
passengers. (This bill did not pass.) 

Senate Bill No. 98, introduced by Mr. Hill, 
relative to the appointment and payment of 
probation officers. (Became law April 10.) 

Assembly Bill No. 391, introduced by Mr. 
Graubard, relative to the keeping of dance 
halls. ‘ (Died in the Assembly cities commit- 
tee.) 

Assembly Bill No. 637, introduced by Mr. 
Parker, transferring the enforcement of 
mercantile inspection from the Department 
of Health to the Department of Labor. (Died 
Senate finance. committee.) 

The Agnew-Hart anti-race track gambling 
bill. (Became law June, 1908.) 

Senate Bill No. 1037, introduced by Mr. 
Page, making provision for a commission 
on immigration. (Became law May 6.) 

Senate Bill No. 798, introduced by Mr. 
Armstrong, making provision for a state 
farm for women: (Became law May, 1908.) 

Assembly Bill No. 1853, introduced by Mr. 
Liebmann, providing for the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the condition 
of the unemployed and the reason for such 
lack of employment and making an appro 
priation therefor. (Died Assembly ways 
and means committee.) 

Senate Bill No. 512, introduced by Mr. 
Grady, and Assembly Bill. No. 916, intro- 
duced by Mr. Filley, providing for a school 
census. (Died in committee.) 

The association is responsible for the in- 
troduction of Assembly Bill No. 1853. 

Representatives have been sent to Albany 
in connection with the dance hall bill, the 
mercantile bill, the immigration bill and the 
bill providing for a committee on the un- 
employed. 

The association has been in close touch 
with the various welfare organizations in 
the city and has co-operated with many of 
these societies. 

The association has opposed Senate Bill 
No. 34,'introduced by Mr. Wemple, provid- 
ing for a state board on probation, and the 
Strauss tenement house bills, relative to the 
appointment of a commission on appeal. 
(These bills did not pass.) 

The association has taken action this year 
upon only a small number of bills but has 
made an effort to push the most important 
measures.’ Several conferences have: been 
held with Governor Hughes. 


The committee on relief has made a 
tentative study on the advisability of 
pushing public laundries, but ‘its chief 
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work has been in relation to unemploy- 
ment. It ascertained the situation as it 
existed in thirty-three New York neigh- 
borhoods. The result of this inquiry was 
submitted at a special meeting of the as- 
sociation, the outcome of which was the 
appointing of a committee to confer with 
regard to means of providing employ- 
ment. At a meeting of the conference 
committee a resolution was adopted to 
appoint a committee to confer with the 
mayor, the comptroller and heads of city 
departments with a view to giving imme- 
diate employment in public work. A bill 
was also introduced in the Assembly to 
provide for a thorough investigation of 
the subject of unemployment in this state. 
This measure, as was indicated above, 
was killed, nor was anything practical 
effected in the attempt to bring about 
public relief. The education committee 
sent out inquiries early in the year to 
which twenty-four replies were received 
showing that by twelve settlements the 
schools are regularly visited and by 
twelve irregularly, and that two settle- 
ments have members on local school 
boards. 

The main purpose of the park and 
playground committee is to study the 
child of New York in his play and com- 
pare his needs with the extent to which 
those needs are met. This committee 
which is well organized, furnishes fre- 
quent and valuable information in regard 
to the condition of the small parks to the 
playground organizations of New York. 

The publication committee reports the 
issuing of two pamphlets: 


Boarded Out Babies—A study made by the 
committee on public health indicating that 
infants flourish under home care in the tene- 
ments far better than they do under hospital 
care. 


A Leaflet for Mothers—A short talk on 
sex hygiene written by Dr. Jane Robbins— 
useful for mothers’ clubs, teachers’  meet- 
ings, etc. j 


TENEMENT LAW 
FOR BALTIMORE 


Prohibition of the building of new 


tenements fronting only on narrow alleys, 


and of rear tenements opening into: the 


. 
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yards of other buildings is included in the 
new Baltimore building code signed in 
June of this year. Also in the tenement 
section of the code adequate yards and 
open courts for light and ventilation are 
required. Dark rooms and halls are made 
illegal. The height of new buiidings is 
limited to one and one-half times the 
width of the widest street on which they 
stand. A minimum size is fixed for 
rooms. Open plumbing, and good indi- 
vidual sanitary accommodations for each 
family are made mandatory. Basement 
living rooms less than eight feet in height 
or less than four and one-half feet above 
the ground level are prohibited. Damp 
proofing and good drainage are required 
for all basement apartments. Steep stairs 
are made unlawful. 

The above provisions all apply to the 
construction of new tenement buildings, 
but incorporated in the ordinance are re- 
quirements for the maintenance of build- 
ings after erection. The cellar walls and 
ceilings of every tenement house must 
be whitewashed or painted white or a 
light color at least once a year. Over- 
crowding of any room is prohibited. 

In addition authority is given to the in- 
inspector of buildings in his discretion 
to require changes in tenement houses 
built before the new code goes into ef- 
fect, to make them conform wholly or 
partly to its provision. All alterations 
must be in accordance with these provis- 
ions. Registry of tenement and apart- 
ment houses with the inspector of build- 
ings is required. Provision is made for 
the inspection of each new tenement and 
each altered tenement after completion of 
the work and at least once a year there- 
after. 

The special committee on improved 
housing of the Federated Charities of 
Baltimore, during the consideration of 
the new building cade by the City Coun- 
cil’s committee, made many important 
recommendations as a result of a special 
investigation made by Miss Janet E. 
Kemp. The following are among the 
provisions included in the code at their 
instance: 


Prohibition of the erection of new tene- 


ments on alleys and minor streets. 


Prohibition of the erection of rear tene- 


ments. 
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Further restriction as to the amount of 
lot space to be covered. 

Limitation of the height of new tenement 
houses to one and one-half times the width 
cf the widest street on which they stand. 

Prohibition of the use of basements for 
sleeping as well as living purposes. 

Requirement of ventilation for air shafts. 

Requirement of a door giving access to 
the bottom of every shaft for cleaning pur- 
poses. 

Specification as to the minimum amount 
of cubic air space to be allowed for each 
occupant of tenements. 

Requirement of separate toilets for every 
tenement apartment. 

Requirement of whitewashing or painting 
a light color at least once a year for cella 
walls and ceilings. : 

Requirement of registration of all tene- 
ment houses. 

Requirement of annual inspection of all 
tenement houses. 


In order to secure an adequate en- 
forcement of the ordinance, a movement 
is now on foot to bring about the appoint- 
ment of three sanitary inspectors, whose 
whole time shall be devoted to tenement 
house inspection and who are to have 
authority to make night inspections to 
control the problem of overcrowding. 


Crime Among the Jews 


Belle L. Israels 
New York 


When Police Commissioner Bingham 
supplements his article in the North 
American Review for September, entitled 
Foreign Criminals in New York, with 
statistics showing the basis for his state- 
ments, an adequate reply can be made+to 
his strictures on certain parts of our 
population. It is unfortunate that the 
only agitation roused by the article that 
has reached the public forcibly enough to 
attract attention should be concerned with 
a few very general and sweeping state- 
ments in the article made concerning 
crime among Jews. Commissioner Bing- 
ham has lived in Italy and made a study 
of the Italian and knows thoroughly with 
what he has to deal from that country. 
We believe, however, that he has never 
been to Russia and does not understand 
the Jew or the causes of the defects ap- 
parent in his character. 

Mr. Bingham’s figures are probably, 
though not statedly, based on arrests and 
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not on convictions. Anyone who has 
spent a morning in a magistrate’s court 
or in the Juvenile Court, knows the num- 
ber of inconsequential cases of push-cart 
peddlers, sidewalk obstructors, recalcit- 
rant employers, and ball-playing, stone- 
throwing small boys which come up for 
judgment. Careful statistics kept of the 
Juvenile Aid Society of Philadelphia of 
work among Jewish boys, have shown 
that of all the arrests of children this 
year in Philadelphia only seven per cent 
were Jews and of those held by the Ju- 
venile Court only nine and one-third per 
cent were Jews, showing a decrease of 
the figures of the previous year. Mr. 
Bingham makes no statement of the dif- 
ference in figures between arrests and 
prison or reformatory commitments. 

Judge Otto A. Rosalsky, who is now 
conducting an inquiry into the number of 
Jewish persons in reformatories and 
prisons throughout the state, says that 
he is confident that his figures will re- 
turn less than ten per cent and that of 
the cases coming before him during the 
past three months the proportion of Jews 
has been forty to two hundred and thirty. 

The important thing that Commis- 
sioner Bingham’s article demonstrates is 
the inadequacy of the present police court 
records. They are no guide for true sta- 
tistical research or rational conclusions. 
In the last report of the president of the 
Board of City Magistrates a statement is 
made that the records are so unsys- 
tematic as to be absolutely useless. The 
report states: “If our records were sys- 
teraatized, perhaps we would know why 
certain criminals are between given ages, 
why some crimes predominate between 
sixteen and twenty, and disappear almost 
between twenty and thirty years of age; 
why certain criminals inhabit certain 
parts of the city, the young pickpocket 
and the vagrant the lower part of the 
city, and the confidence man the lower 
West Side; why some offenses are almost 
exclusively confined to the offspring of 
certain races and nations; why some 
kinds of swindlers operate only among 
Poles and Hungarians. All these are 
phenomena which present themselves 
from a cursory examination of our 
books.” 
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An agitation urging the introduction 
of a new system of court records which 
will enlighten the commissioner and the 
public generally as to real facts, would 
have far-reaching value. The very fact 
that the term “criminal” seems to be at 
present applied to those arraigned as de- 
fendants at the magistrate’s court even if 
subsequently discharged, would indicate _ 
how necessarily fallacious conclusions 
must be that are based at the best upon 
impressions, even though such impres- 
sions are gained from long association 
with certain courts. Commissioner Bing- 
ham’s figures would be welcome. In the 
absence of these any other compilations 
are hardly even useful for they do not 
controvert anything. 


The Russian Peasant! 
Reviewed by Hatherine L. Maurice 
New York 


The Russian peasant, as Dr. Howard 
P. Kennard describes him, seems more 
the creature of a diseased imagination 
than the twentieth century inhabitant of 
a great European empire. It would be 
incredible that such ignorance, supersti- 
tion, servitude, misery and _ bestiality 
could exist in a civilized country, but that 
the author declares he paints from life 
and that his book narrates his personal 
experience which he presents as evi- 
dence of the Russian’s down-trodden 
condition to-day. If his statements are 
to be accepted as facts, and there is noth- 
ing to suggest wilful exaggeration, the 
reader is forced to conclude that 100,- 
000,000 of the Czar’s subjects are but a 
few degrees removed from savages 
though the freedom of a savage life is 
denied them. 

Dr. Kennard’s book is very inter- 
esting but it is not history, even if 
one of its divisions is so designated. 
There is no philosophic analysis of the 
degeneration of the Russians since 1066, 
when they were on an equal plane of 
civilization with other nations of Europe, 
to the present time when they are cen- 


1The Russian Peasant, by Howard P. Kennard. M. 
D. Philadelphia. 1908 Pp. 302. Priee $1.50. This 
hook can be obtained at publisher's price through the 
offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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turies behind. The church and the bu- 
reaucracy share the blame for the evils 
that retard the country, and probably 
with justice, but just how they gained 
their evil supremacy is not explained. 
We are told that Peter the Great in ef- 
fecting the reforms for which he gets 
full credit, made the fatal mistake of tak- 
ing the German system as a model, but 
though this accounts for the entry of the 
bureaucrats into Russia, it does not ex- 
plain their growth or the inability of sub- 
sequent reforming monarchs to abolish 
them. Perhaps in the future book which 
Dr. Kennard promises he will follow 
historical lines more closely and fill up 
the gaps left by the somewhat rambling 
character of the present work. The Rus- 
sian Peasant is a narrative and as such, 
whether rightly or wrongly, it impresses 
its reader as veracious even when it taxes 
his credulity to the limit. The style is 
that of an amateur and is at times 
strangely anti-climactic. The adjectives 
and adverbs used to describe persons and 
incidents are so inadequate, that the ef- 
fect is that of tumbling from a height. 
For instance, to say that Catherine had 
“unnatural ideas of the rights of man” 
but feebly indicates her extraordinary 
ideas of the divine right of kings and the 
acts to which they led. Then par excel- 
lence is an emphatic French phrase when 
used in moderation, but its employment 
on an average of every ten pages is some- 
thing of an overdose and, like all over- 
doses, produces an effect contrary to that 
intended. 

Dr. Kennard divides his book into 
three parts: The Village, History, and 
Russia’s Poison. Of these the first part, 
which deals with peasant life, and which 
is founded on the author’s own observa- 
tion, is the most instructive and enter- 
taining. It gives minute details of man- 
ners and customs, contrasting those of 
the different provinces. The reader 
seeks in vain for the joy and romance 
that characterize the peasantry of other 
nations and fill their song and story. 
Even the marriage rites are brutal, 
though less so in the south than in the 
north. There is a grim humor in the 
feldscher’s method of practicing medi- 
cine and testing remedies on his patients, 
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and, but for the hopeless ignorance it ex- 
presses, one might laugh at the peasant’s 
disposal of drugs, which defies medical 
precedent, and congratulate him on his 
hardy constitution. But the story is too 
sad and sordid for laughter. It is un- 
relieved gloom. Dr. Kennard paints in 
black and white, the black of grinding 
misery and the white of the snow that 
enfolds the famine-stricken land in its 
chill mantle. 


Winning The Boy’ 
Reviewed by Maud E. Miner 


Judge Ben Lindsey tells us in the in- 
troduction to this book that reformation 
does not come through outward influ- 
ences—through jails and iron bars, but 
from within through the human heart. 
“Mankind must be redeemed through 
love,’ he says, “and love works through 
the human heart, and the ennobling emo- 
tions of the human heart are aroused 
through the personal touch, contact and 
influence of individuals whose hearts 
beat true to the higher things of life.” 
This change is accomplished in boys by 
love and sympathy, bringing them to a 
realization that evil is bad and must be 
cast out. The boy must in his own heart 
want to do right. 

In Winning The Boy, Dr. Merrill has 
recorded some of his observations and 
experiences while a worker in the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver and the Halsted In- 
stitutional Church of Chicago. He shows. 
clearly that he has been able to get at 
the heart of the boy. He believes in the 
honor of the “kid,” and tells us of boys. 
who have not betrayed his trust. He 
knows that the boys are not always to 
blame for their misdeeds, and at times 
would lay the sin at the door of “wicked 
parents” and charge them with contribu- 
tory delinquency. Failure on the part of 
parents to understand the boy and to 
enter into his life are responsible for 
many failures. Inheritance plays a larger 
part than is usually assigned at the pres~ 

1 Winning The Boy, by Lilburn Merrill, with an in. 
troduction by Judge Ben. B. Lindsey. New York, 
198. Pp 160. Price 75 cents net. This book can he 


obtained at publisher’s price through the offices of 
CHARITIES AND TH® COMMONS. 
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ent time, according to Dr. Merrill, and 
he tells of boys inherently weak in their 
moral fiber—boys who are weak, not bad. 
A systematic effort should be made to de- 
velop the spiritual nature of the boy and 
the worker must have a real interest in 
him. Every boy needs the love and gen- 
erous fellowship of a man. 

Dr. Merrill believes in the physical 
education of the boy. He says: 

“No subject of education sustains a 
more vital relation to the life most of 
us live, than the laws governing the 
physical organism, yet no part of a child’s 
or youth’s education receives so little 
attention. A portion of society stands 
condemned in the presence of the theme. 
The ultra fastidious taste and false mod- 
esty of many cause them to blush and flee 
in horror at the suggestion of any of the 
mysteries of physical life; many more 
‘parents dominated by excessive modesty 
in educating the children, answer their 
honest questions with silence or a, lie, 
leaving the youngsters to absorb the talk 
-of more enlightened companions by whom 
their questions are answered. ‘This 
course of society is wrong. It is natural 
that boys and girls should be interested 
in themselves, and especially in the chief 
functions of their physical life. 

“Do not taboo physical education, for 
a boy cannot fight until he sees the ene- 
my. That is the way I began my argu- 
ment the other day, in the presence of a 
good mother, who would sacrifice all, 
rather than have her boy know of some 
of the common moral dangers that tempt 
boys and girls when they step outside of 
the home, and she was more literally sac- 
rificing all than she knew, for the boy 
whom she was so zealously protecting 
had, that very hour, confessed that the 
purity of his thought and life was already 
sacrificed through the ignorance imposed 
by the mother’s educational plan.” 

A Study of the Individual Boy is a 
valuable chapter for workers. Dr. Mer- 
rill declares that the boy must be dealt 
with personally not en masse. If the 
most is to be done for the boy there must 
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be knowledge of the various factors 
which influence his constitution and con- 
duct, an understanding of his inherent 
strength and weaknesses and his heritage 
from the past, also an appreciation of his 
faculties, sentiments and emotions and 
their intricate correlation. In the study 
of the boy a careful consideration of his 
home and allied influences is the most 
important thing. Three classes of boys 
are presented by the inadequate homes 
which Dr. Merrill describes: the normal 
boy with insufficient adult companion- 
ship, the abnormal “bad boy,” and the 
unfortunate “bad boy.” The results to 
be secured with any of these classes de- 
pend on the attitude and character of the 
congenial worker after he has intelli- 
gently analyzed the case. A systematic 
outline is suggested which includes a 
complete physical, mental and social his- 
tory of the boy. This study is to be made 
not with the spirit of an investigator, but 
simply to enable the worker to better 
understand the material with which he 
is dealing. 

Out-of-doors has been found to be the 
most satisfactory environment for work 
among boys. “There is the nomadic 
tramp instinct in every fellow,” says Dr. 
Merrill. “God has tuned his soul into 
harmony with the swimming hole, the 
mountains and the green fields.” A 
camping trip or a “hike across fields,” 
with crackling camp fires and Indian and 
cowboy stories, offers a good opportunity 
for the worker to get hold of his boys. It 
is even easier to get them to listen to 
Bible stories and to discuss subjects re- 
lating to their spiritual lives in such an 
environment. 

Suggestions for work with boys wheth- 
er in clubs, churches or out-of-doors are 
of value; but the success of such work 
must depend on the personality of the 
individual worker and his power to be a 
genuine friend to his boys. By the stories 
of boys and methods of dealing with 
them, Dr. Merrill helps us to understand 
the small boy better and to deal with him 
wisely. 


The Social Basis of Prohibition 


Simon N. Patten 


A striking aspect of the current dis- 
cussion of prohibition is the average 
citizen’s strong sentiment in favor of it 
and the scientific man’s equally strong 
sentiment against it. The popular move- 
ment grows without leadership and al- 
most without a sound argument in its 
favor. The emotional distaste against 
drinking is rapidly increasing, but there 
is no corresponding intellectual response. 
Such a situation is to be deplored and if 
not remedied will lead to incalculable 
evil. Does the trouble lie in the emo- 
tional unrest of the citizen or in a false 
bias of the man of science? Between bias 
and emotion there is little to chose; both 
are evils of the first magnitude. But bias 
is more readily removed because it can 
be fought with definite weapons. Emo- 
tion cannot be subdued by facts but bias 
ought to yield to them. And therefore 
the correct method of preventing clashes 
between emotional public opinion and de- 
fective statements of science is rather to 
broaden the view of the scientist than 
to subdue the emotional outbursts of a 
public that keenly feels the effects of 
some maladjustment without clearly see- 
ing its cause. 

Scientists too often limit their use- 
fulness by their methods of work. They 
are prone to discard other men’s facts, 
on the charge of technical errors in pre- 
sentation. A mere bias prevents them 
from utilizing vital evidence and from 
bringing their ideas to a full fruition. 
In his article on Prohibition and Social 
Psychology Professor Miinsterberg has 
fallen to this common error of shutting 
out the facts of related sciences. Social 
psychology is a growing science with evi- 
dence that no one can afford to disre- 
gard; but it cannot develop a sound argu- 
ment or arrive at an important decision 
without using economic facts which, 
though they are often readily overlooked, 
are yet so important that any argument 
which neglects them is vitiated. The use 
in their proper places of economic data 
would so change the emphasis of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s article that its 
reader would be compelled to draw rad- 
ically different conclusions. 
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The economic position of alcoholic 
drinks relates itself to diet, climate and 
industry. Drink is the complement of the 
food used and must vary as it changes. 
In the diet which has come down to us 
from primitive times alcohol played an 
important—yes, a necessary part. To 
our ancestors four articles of commerce 
were necessities: vinegar, salt, spices and 
alcoholic beverages. Acids were needed 
to preserve vegetables. Salt and spice 
were equally necessary to preserve meat; 
there was no ice or cold storage in those 
days. This diet created the demand for 
alcoholic drinks. They were a pleasing 
complement to the coarse tasteless food 
in general use and made dishes palatable 
which otherwise would have been repug- 
nant to both taste and eye. 

We do not see the evils of drink more 
clearly than did our ancestors; we see, 
however, a way out that was not open 
to them. Changes in the food supply 
have done what moral and religious cru- 
sades failed to do. An underfed man 
craves some stimulus to arouse the mo- 
tives for work and activity. Fifty years 
ago the lazy underfed farm hand could 
evoke enough energy to raise a barn or 
to harvest grain only when in sight of a 
whiskey jug. There were more deser- 
tions from Washington’s camp because 
of empty rum barrels than from the ter- 
rors of war. 

To-day, however, the worker does each 
day from three to five times the work 
his whiskey stimulated ancestor did. 
Every well organized group of workmen 
is striving for shorter hours and more 
leisure. Their intenser life, better food 
and greater energy push them so keenly 
into industrial life that restraints on 
activity not motives to more endeavor 
are needed. 

Through these changes in food alcohol 
has lost its medicinal value. The great 
source of disease is the noxious microbe 
life introduced into the human system 
through foods and drink. The articles 
of commerce I have mentioned, salt, 
vinegar, spice and alcohol, are so inimical 
to these microbes that the primitive diet 
was comparatively free from danger. 
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Foods prepared with vinegar, spice and 
salt were hard to digest but they were 
safe foods and reduced the danger of in- 
oculation to a minimum. Alcoholic 
drinks also keep their users more healthy 
than if they resorted to wayside wells or 
brooks with their injurious ingredients, 
animal and mineral. Fresh meat and 
vegetables now introduce thousands of 
injurious microbes into the system 
against which alcohol affords no protec- 
tion. Water can be purified by filtration 
or supplied by water works which bring 
to the cities the pure water of the moun- 
tains. It is safe or at least it can be 
made safe to use water from the hydrant 
without fear of disease. 

Whether men need a stimulant to activ- 
ity or some restraint on it depends large- 
ly upon climate. In low altitudes and in 
climates with great humidity men are 
naturally sluggish in action and need 
some tonic to arouse them, but in high 
altitudes and in dry regions where the 
bracing effects of climate suffice, there is 
need of some soothing restraint on the 
overtaxed emotions. Alcohol has been 
of great value in the low regions of 
North Europe having a heavy rain fall 
and little sunshine. But it has been 
equally damaging in the high arid regions 
of South Europe, Western Asia and 
North Africa. Professor Miinsterberg 
bears unconscious evidence of this in his 
reference to the aversion of the Moham- 
medans to alcohol. They are in an arid 
region and have discarded it from the 
same necessity that prompts upland 
races to oppose it as a matter of self- 
preservation. The clear bracing air 
of America causes our conditions and 
needs to resemble those of the Moslems 
in the arid uplands of the South more 
than those of North Europe and the trend 
of our progress will unite us more read- 
ily with over-stimulated upland races 
than with the sluggish German and 
Briton. It is safe to say that three-fifths 
of the American peoples live in regions 
where alcohol is injurious. Shall we 
fight our environment and suffer or ac- 
cept it and be free? 

The effects of climate and diet are em- 
phasized by the modern industrial 
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changes. The crack of the whip over 
the backs of slaves may be said to have 
been the first stimulus to industry. When 
men became free from slavery the 
whiskey jug was the main reliance of 
those who wanted their harvests gar- 
nered, their fleets manned or their land 
defended from invasion. It may be that 
alcohol increased the work done by the 
man with the hoe, the fisherman with a 
hook and line or the soldier subject to 
sudden attack; but no one wants a loco- 
motive engineer, a motorman, or the ten- 
der of high speed machinery to relax his 
attention. They must have the nerve to 
forge ahead for hours at a time with 
the strictest attention to duty and no re- 
lief through any form of stimulation. 
Half hours for drink were allowed to 
sluggish workmen of earlier industry, 
but employers are recognizing with great- 
er clearness from year to year that these 
intermissions demoralize their employes 
and seriously reduce their efficiency. 
Hence the pressure for abstinence grows 
and will be extended until all the work- 
men in complex industrial operations ac- 
cept the new situation. The isolated vil- 
lage artisan may still carry his jug or 
make frequent trips to the saloon but 
men with social and industrial responsi- 
bility must keep their nerves in order by 
other means. The habitual drinker is 
gradually being forced into minor indus- 
tries or into positions that do not affect 
the welfare of his neighbors. He is thus 
forced to the margin of existence and 
eliminated by the pressure of bad en- 
vironing conditions. 

The omission of the above mentioned 
facts about diet, climate and industry is 
the hole in the dike constructed by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s social psychology. 
While he talks in terms of social psychol- 
ogy he draws conclusions that hold 
only in individual psychology, a dis- 
tinction that must be made clear be- 
fore the validity of his or my position 
is apparent. When he says that the emo- 
tions of the nation are drying up, he is 
importing from individual psychology 
both facts and conclusions that have no 
place in social psychology. It is the con- 
fusion of emotion with emotional sprees 
that vitiates his argument. The relaxa- 
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tion of the higher centers which he ad- 
vocates does not increase the amount of 
emotion but merely lets it go out irregu- 
larly and spasmodically. Normal men 
might with advantage have more emotion 
but the abnormal need to have their emo- 
tions curbed. Society must determine its 
policy in relation to the emotions by the 
relative number of the normal and the 
abnormal within it. The accepted view 
is that the great mass of citizens are nor- 
mal and that relatively few, say ten per 
cent, are abnormal. Were this true the 
state could bend its energies to evoke 
more emotional response in its normal 
citizens. But if nine-tenths of the citi- 
zens are abnormal such a policy would 
end in disaster. I have no doubt that 
the first statement would more nearly 
correspond to the facts if only physical 
shortcomings of men were measured but 
a defective response to social psychology 
is as much an abnormality as is a defec- 
tive organ. These shortages can be 
measured physically as well as socially 
if it be kept in mind that most people 
are in a defective environment and be- 
cause more or less retarded in their 
growth, never reach the full development 
that can rightly be called normal. Every 
failure in this full development leaves 
points where will power fails to act. The 
gap is bridged by some form of emotional 
outburst which when violent we call hys- 
teria, but which in most people is enough 
under control not to disturb their equi- 
librium except in the milder forms I 
have called emotional sprees. 

The practical test that a man is both 
socially and physically normal is his abil- 
ity to control his emotions and thus make 
his life conform to the demands of rea- 
son. All except these few are socially 
subnormal and their emotional outbursts 
must be checked to keep them from in- 
juring society. If the normal are not 
willing to submit to limitations needed 
for their control, society will sink to a 
level at which emotional disorders will 
disrupt every bond that holds it together. 
To prevent this, every subnormal person 
must be subjected to some form of social 
control that subdues the emotions and 
have some form of social pressure exert- 
ed on him that keeps him within the pale 
of law. Two forms of repression are 
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available which can be best contrasted by 
calling the one a drug control and the 
other a social control of the emotions. 
Drug control is effected through artificial 
stimulants acting as counter irritants for 
each pain resulting from over exertion 
and fatigue. Social control aims to avoid 
and to prevent pain rather than to drown 
it. Instead of repressing emotions until 
they explode in passion, social control 
gives them natural outlets that make 
them a part of daily life. We may dis- 
like Christian Science; we may regard 
all osteopathy as a quack science; we 
may look on the vaudeville as degrading 
and on moving pictures as vandalism; 
and yet they are mere instances of many 
ways in which the emotions get a natural 
outlet. Rationalism fails to meet the sit- 
uation because the will-power it evokes 
blocks normal emotional expression and 
thus pens up the emotions until they 
sweep away the barriers to their natural 
flow. Religion fails when it seeks to 
enforce a rationalized morality. 

In a primitive world, as Professor 
Miinsterberg tells us, Christianity and 
alcohol are the two great means of free- 
ing men from pain. Wherever disease, 
famine, war and irregular food supply 
restrict and overtax the attention, intense 
religious excitement and hard drinking 
are effective means of letting the pent up 
emotions escape. The religion of the re- 
vivalist is quite on a par with drinking 
as an inhibition of the attention and a 
release from pain. If we admit that 
during the transition from drug control 
to social control, from primitive to mod- 
ern necessities emotional sprees must be 
permitted, much can be said in favor of 
socialistic agitation as a substitute for 
primitive religion and barroom relaxation. 
The intense pleasure that speakers and au- 
dience plainly get from pounding straw 
capitalists by the hour, and the evident 
relief it gives from the strain of bad in- 
dustrial situations show its power to 
neutralize pain. 

An overtaxed nervous system demands 
violent methods of relief. But why over- 
tax the nerves? Why work ten hours to 
create a super-abundant product and then 
use up a large part of it in vain endeay- 
ors to restore men to their normal state? 
It would seem better to have less work, 
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worry, and product and at the end of the 
day to be in a condition in which the 
mild forms of recreation would suffice. 
Each day can thus be made complete 
without the presence of pain or the use 
of liquor to revive the drooping spirits. 
Professor Miinsterberg has voiced the 
thought of a decaying age and a disap- 
pearing moral code. It is vain to appeal 
to emotional people to use mild drinks 
or to stop treating. The most elementary 
principle of drug action is that its 
strength must be steadily increased to 
give a continuous relief from pain. In 
every part of the world strong liquor is 
displacing mild drinks. Alcohol may be 
a necessity in an age of deficit, fear, and 
overwork; but it has no place in an age 
of surplus with its fuller life, greater 
leisure and wider possibilities of activity 
and regeneration. 

While a firm believer in the principle 
of national prohibition I am not writing 
in its defense. If it were merely an out- 
burst of repressed emotions something 
might be said for its immediate extension 
over the widest possible area; but if it 
has a solid basis and will be pushed on 
by inevitable economic forces a conserva- 
tive utilization of the present situation 
is the only way permanently to advance 
its interests. | Each decade will make 
clearer the gains of abstinence and will 
bring to its support a larger number of 
thoughtful people. The pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions will add to the disad- 
vantage of the drinker and force to the 


wall with increasing rapidity those 
seeking to relieve their misery by 
the use of drugs and_ strong drinks. 


New and better forms of 
trol are constantly being devised 
those now in use are gaining in 
strength and influence. With all these 
advantages it is unwise to strive for the 
spread of prohibition by methods that 
will lead to an inevitable reaction. It 
cannot now be made a national issue 
without disrupting social bonds that are 
necessary to unity and peace. This is 
especially true of law abiding Germans 
who are among the main stays of national 
honor and probity. Despite their tradi- 
tions and habits they are being influenced 
by economic forces and will in another 
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generation be fully adjusted to their new 
environment. Let the fathers die in 
peace. The sons and daughters will then 
become as keen prohibitionists as any 
other class of citizens. Prohibition will 
grow as national unity grows. It can 
never come through class or race conflict. 
When we all become Americans we will 
all be abstainers. 

It is the local not the national situation 
that needs attention. Each town and 
county should have the right to protect 
itself effectively against the evils of alco- 
hol. When drinkers are segregated in 
certain localities and abstainers in others 
a true test of the merits of the two modes 
of life can be made. It is unfortunate 
that the protection afforded liquor by the 
federal courts should make this test in- 
effective. It causes the prohibition move- 
ment to be emotional when naturally it 
would be rational and sane. When lo- 
calities are given their real rights and 
federal law subserves the interests of 
local morality the growth of abstinence 
will go on steadily and unobtrusively. A 
great transformation of national thought 
and habits will take place creating a new 
civilization without anyone knowing 
when he changed from the old to the new. 

Emotional prohibition by itself would 
doubtless fail; but prohibition aided by 
the demands of food, climate and indus- 
try and by new forms of social control 
can alter the daily life of emotional peo- 
ple so as to make them elements in prog- 
ress—not obstacles to it. An old world 
is passing ; a new one is raising its frame- 
work about us and regenerating our 
lives, even when we vainly struggle 
against it and call aloud for a continua- 
tion of old pains, fears and remedies. Be 
not, however, deceived by historical argu- 
ments and old formule. Use your eyes 
to see what is going on and new ways of 
living will be opened up blending the 
good of the old with the vitality and 
hopefulness of the new. A short work- 
ing day with a surplus of energy for the 
hours of leisure will undermine the old 
world of deficit and put in its place the 
normal stimulants of modern social life. 
Alcohol will go with pain, poverty and 
disease. We need it as little as we need 
them. 


en 


The So-called Race Riot at Springfield, 


Illinois 


By an Eye Witness 


No mob, or mob violence can disturb 
a community unless there exists behind 
the immediate cause of the outbreak a 
wrong state of affairs, vicious conditions, 
as complex as society itself, of which it 
is the inevitable outcome. 

The conditions which led up to the 
rioting in Springfield grew out of bad 
politics. The seeds of mob violence were 
sown, not when the first Negroes came to 
Springfield, but when municipal rotten- 
ness fertilized the lower strata of society. 

The buying and selling of votes in 
Springfield began about twenty years ago 
when the infamous Indiana “blocks of 
five” system of delivery of votes was in- 
troduced into this community. About 
the same time the gamblers’ ring began 
to dominate municipal affairs. This it 
did by securing, previous to an election, 
pledges of immunity from the candidates 
of both parties, if possible. If a candi- 
date failed to give such a pledge, its 
money and energy were used to defeat 
him. The Negro vote is large enough 
to be of importance in the elections and 
the Negro vote can be bought. While 
money is a consideration, the real price 
is immunity for the notorious law-break- 
ers who are understood to be in a posi- 
tion to deliver the votes. 

This failure on the part of officials to 
enforce the law, either for political pre- 
ferment or for graft, has fostered for 
years a lawless class among both Ne- 
groes and whites, until it violated every 
law with impunity. The mob which al- 
most took possession of Springfield, and 
came very near burning the whole city, 
was made up almost entirely of flagrant 
law-breakers. The vile criminal whose 
punishment served as a pretext for the 
riot was but little, if any, worse than the 
men who made up the mob. That mur- 
der, arson and loot, and not outraged jus- 
tice prompted them was evident to any 
observer, and was proven by the fact 
that stolen property was found in the 
possession of nearly everyone indicted. 

I was an eye witness of the affair, and 
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have gained many facts from conversa- 
tion with the governor, the sheriff, and 
the firemen who fought the flames while 
shots were being fired about them, and 
I am positive that the mob proper num- 
bered, at no time, more than four hun- 
dred lawless men and women. The 
crowd, at one time numbering ten thou- 
sand people, was composed of mere on- 
lookers, attracted by curiosity. A de- 
termined show of authority on the part of 
the police at the beginning would have 
prevented the whole trouble. Fifteen 
men who meant business could have han- 
dled the situation. 

A few weeks before the riot, the city 
was aroused by the murder of a Mr. Bal- 
lard, a thoroughly reputable citizen, by 
a Negro named James, who had been 
discovered by Mr. Ballard’s nineteen 
year old daughter in her room in the 
night. Ballard grappled with the Negro, 
and was stabbed to death with a knife. 
The Negro was discovered later by a 
searching party, stupefied with drink, and 
asleep on the ground. The men who 
found him kicked and beat him, but no 
attempt was made to lynch him. He was 
confined in the jail awaiting trial. 

On August 13 Mrs. Hallam, the young 
wife of a street car conductor, alleged 
that she was attacked while in her home, 
in bed, dragged into the yard and out- 
raged. She accused George Richardson, 
a Negro who had been working on a 
house near her home. The Negro was 
taken into custody by the sheriff about 
At two o’clock he was identified 


noon. 
by Mrs. Hallam. Before the sheriff was 
satisfied with the identification he was 


compelled to take the Negro to the jail 
because of threats of violence to his pris- 
oner. The mob began to assemble about 
the jail, and at four o’clock the crowd 
numbered about three thousand people. 
At five o'clock, after an alarm of fire was 
turned in, the two Negroes, James and 
Richardson, in view of part of the crowd, 
were placed in an automobile owned and 
driven by Mr. Loper who had frequently 
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done automobile service for the sheriff or 
his deputies, and taken a few miles north 
of the city, where a train was flagged, 
and thence carried to Bloomington, sixty 
miles north. A large number of persons 
in the crowd, not believing the Negroes 
had been taken away, demanded to go 
through the jail. The sheriff permitted 
them to select a committee of three, 
though they wanted seven, who about 
seven o'clock went through the jail. The 
mob was still unsatisfied and a half hour 
later three others were allowed to make 
the search. Those outside were still not 
satisfied but the sheriff then told them em- 
phatically that he would not permit any 
more foolishness and he began clearing 
the streets about the jail. The members 
of Company C and Troop D, I. N. G., 
who had begun assembling at the jail 
about 6.30 P. M. assisted the sheriff in 
dispersing the mob, firing two volleys 
over the heads of the crowd. The offi- 
cers and soldiers were stoned by the 
rioters. Some of the crowd, among them 
the woman, Mrs. Kate Howard, who was 
later arrested, indicted for murder for 
participation in the lynching of Scott 
Burton, and who committed suicide on 
the way to the jail_—started the cry, “To 
Loper’s”—Loper’s being the restaurant 
owned by the man who had taken the 
Negroes away in his automobile. 

About eight o’clock the mob reached 
Loper’s restaurant. The obnoxious au- 
tomobile was standing in front. The 
rioters demanded of Mr. Loper that he 
tell them where the Negroes were. This 
he refused to do, in spite of their 
threats. Then they broke in the front of 
the building with bricks and stones, up- 
turned the automobile and set fire to it, 
and looted the place. The basement was 
used as a saloon, and they drank the 
liquors. I saw one group carrying off a 
tub of bottles of champagne; all were 
drinking from bottles. The money was 
stolen from the. cash register, and even 
the silver and table linen were carried 
off, many of those arrested being found 
with the loot in their possession. 

It took about three hours to wreck 
Loper’s place. From there the now 
drunken mob went to East Washington 
street, the “Levee,” where it demolished 
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and looted the Negro saloons and stores. 
One pawn shop was looted, on the pre- 
text,—purely fabricated,—that the owner 
had furnished fire arms to the Negroes, 
and here a number of revolvers were se- 
cured by the rioters who then went to 
the “bad lands” and began burning the 
houses of the Negroes. All the houses 
occupied by Negroes were burned from 
Ninth eastward to Twelfth street where 
Burton was hanged to a tree, after being 
shot, he having fired three shots at the 
mob from his door. 

It was here that the first troops to ar- 
rive encountered the mob. After warn- 
ing the rioters and firing two volleys in 
the air, they fired low and the rioting 
immediately ceased. 

The personnel of the mob changed ma- 
terially in its course from the time it left 
the jail until the troops dispersed it. At 
the jail the mob was made up of deter- 
mined men, bent upon lynching the Ne- 
groes. The rioters at Loper’s were large- 
ly very young men, lawless and bent on 
any kind of mischief, and a gang of 
thieves and anarchists. Later, on the 
Levee, still more of the worst class 
joined them and all of them, drunk with 
liquor from the wrecked saloons, were 
ready for murder and arson. One of the 
leaders carried a red flag. By the time 
the troops arrived on the scene the better 
element had almost entirely disappeared 
from the ranks of the mob. 

Enough cannot be said in praise of 
Governor Deneen and his firm and effi- 
cient handling of the situation. He was 
in his office at the state house all night 
directing the movements. As soon as the 
troops arrived he ordered that the refu- 
gees should be quartered in the state 
arsenal located across the street from the 
state house, and also opened up Camp 
Lincoln for their protection. 

The nolice force of the city was fla- 
grantly unequal to its task of restoring 
order ; some of the policemen were even 
criminally indifferent. Four in uniform 
were stationed in front of Loper’s res- 
taurant while the mob was slowly break- 
ing in the glass front by throwing bricks. 
These policemen stood in the front rank 
of the mob, calmly watching the destruc- 
tion, with no more attempt at interfer- 
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ence than there would have been if the 
destruction had been ordered by their 
chief. 

The flying bricks and stones kept a 
space cleared in front of the restaurant. 
I saw one young man jostle a policeman, 
step out into the clear space directly in 
front of him, hurl a brick through the 
plate glass, turn about as the mob 
cheered, look the policeman squarely in 
the face, and swagger back into the mob, 
the policeman seeming to say by his man- 
ner, ““That was well done.” 

A dozen determined policemen could 
have stopped the rioting in front. of Lo- 
per’s, — probably not without some 
bruises, but wounds would be glorious 
compared with the ignominy of being in- 
dicted for cowardice and neglect of duty 
as four of them were, and denounced as 
they all were by the grand jury in its 
special report which was published in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for Sep- 
tember 12. 

The conviction of the policemen will 
do more to atone for the great outrage 
against this community than the convic- 
tion of the rioters. 

The killing of the Negro, Donnegan, 
was a cold-blooded murder, perpetrated 
by a handful of young desperadoes on 
the flimsy pretext that he had a white 
wife, and that he refused to sell his prop- 
erty or move away from the neighbor- 
hood of white people. The act was in no 
way representative of any but the worst 
criminal class who, emboldened by the 
acts of defiance of the mob, determined 
to satisfy a lust for murder. 

On August 31 the community was hor- 
rified to learn that Mrs. Hallam had 
made affidavit that the Negro, George 
Richardson, was not the one that had 
assaulted her. 

Here is what followed the arrest of the 
wrong man: 

Two Negroes killed by mob. 

Five white men killed by rioters. 

One woman ended her life, following her 
indictment for murder. 

One Negro child died of exposure when 


parents were fleeing from the City. 
One hundred persons were more or less 
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seriously injured; many of them maimed 
for life. : 

Property estimated at $120,006 destroyed. 

Forty Negro families rendered homeless 
through the burning of their residences. 

Fifteen business houses wrecked. 

Two thousand black men, women and chil- 
dren driven from the city. 

Four thousand militiamen brought to the 
city to re-establish order; cost to state $200,- 
000. 

Business paralyzed for period of ten days. 

One hundred and seven indictments re- 
turned by a special grand jury, charging 
men and women with the various crimes of 
murder, arson, burglary and larceny, rioting 
and malicious mischief. 

Suits and claims aggregating $120,000 
filed against the city for damages resulting 
from deaths, personal injuries and destruc- 
tion of property. 


There are about 4,500 Negroes in 
Springfield, with a total population of 
sixty thousand. The Negro of Spring- 
field is not the Negro of the South. He 
is usually ready to open up an argument 
that he is just as good as a white man. 
Whether he is or not matters little. A 
Jap would create just as much hatred 
and opposition if he should take this ag- 
gressive attitude. 

The politicians who have truckled for 
their votes have told the Negroes again 
and again that they are the white man’s 
equal, and have given them places on the 
police force and other city jobs. This, 
with their arrogant bearing toward those 
of our people who resent their preten- 
sions; their laziness, dishonesty and vic- 
ious tendencies, have created a strong 
feeling against them among our citizens, 
and a mutual distrust and dislike un- 
known to the South. There is a saving 
element of the thrifty and law-abiding 
class, who are respectable and respected, 
but the majority are worthless or genu- 
inely bad, and have brought the whole 
race under condemnation in the com- 
munity. 

The city has been, through a trial by 
fire and blood, brought to a sudden and 
solemn realization of these evil conditions 
and their results. If the good citizens 
are aroused and inspired to act wisely 
and firmly the city will be purified, and 
a wiser and better Springfield will result 
from this chastisement. 
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Athletic Test--Washington’s Playgrounds—School Children in SpoKane 
Advocate City Beautification—‘‘ Button Day’ in Walla Walla—James- 
town’s Prize Gardens—Town Planning in Gwinn, Mich. 


PLAYGROUND 'ATHLETIC TEST 


In Washington a handsome button bear- 
ing the thrilling but misleading words, 
“Champion, public playgrounds, 1908,’ is 
given this year to the lads who meet the 
athletic test. The requirement is as fol- 
lows: For boys under thirteen years of age, 
60 yards run in 8 4-5 seconds; pull up, four 
times; standing broad jump 5 feet 9 inches. 
Boys under sixteen years, 100 yard run, 
13 3-5 seconds; pull up, six times; standing 
broad jump, 6 feet 6 inches. The test re- 
quires the training of three fundamental sets 
of muscles. When the standard was adopted, 
in 1905, not a single child, says the Wash- 
ington Star, was able to do the three feats 


successfully. At the close of the year, 25 
succeeded. In 1906, 184 accomplished it; in 
1907, 868; and the Star says that the di- 


rectors expect at least 500 to wear the button 
this year. 


CHILDREN’S PETITIONS 


Mention having been made of children’s 
petitions, this department’s attention has 
been called to a petition signed by 10,000 
school children of Trenton, praying the com- 
mon council to authorize the appointment of 
a shade tree commission. Also to the fact 
that, some months ago, at the weekly lunch 
and meeting of the city beautiful committee 
of the 150,000 Club of Spokane, the unusual 
spectacle was presented of high school pupils 
offering business men suggestions as to how 
to beautify the city and make it more at- 
tractive to homeseekers. The pupils, who 
sat down to lunch with representative busi- 
ness men and made known their plans for 
the beautification of Spokane, were there as 
representatives of the different classes of the 


high school, delegated to this work by a - 


vote of their fellow scholars. Whether or 
not their suggestions were of value, the oc- 
casion had the effect of a monster petition, 
and like a well planned petition it inter- 
ested the children in civic affairs. 


STEP FOLLOWS STEP 


Attention has more than once been called 
to the way one step leads to another in 
civic betterment. The progress is very 
natural, but it is always interesting. That 
the playground should introduce various 
forms of juvenile philanthropy is to be ex- 
pected; that it should awaken civic improve- 
ment ideals would seem less inevitable. Yet 
it often has. A recent case in point is West- 
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field, Conn. Late in July the gift for a 
playground, of a tract of land containing 
about ten acres along the Westfield river, 
almost in the center of the town, at once 
aroused ambition for the town’s beautifica- 
tion by a comprehensive improvement of the 
river front. From this there were dreams 
of a system of hill and terrace drives around 
the city, and though the immediate cry of 
lack of funds was raised, the right sort of 
a town, once it has had such visions, is 


never content until their realization is on ~ 


the way. And Westfield will not have to 
seek far for precedents and good examples. 


BUTTON DAY IN WALLA WALLA 


Not a tag day, but a button season, was 
held in Walla Walla, Washington, some 
weeks ago; and the interest of the event is 
not as much in the method of raising money 
as in the cause for which it was raised, and 
the result. There were persons in Walla 
Walla who wanted improved city parks. 
They made their wish known, but to gratify 
it would require $10,000. The park com- 
mission did not have the money and the 
city fathers did not have it to give, or said 
they didn’t. Officials, who have ever shaking 
knees when increased taxes are mentioned, 
did not see how the money could be pro- 
cured. So the people, the very taxpayers of 
whom the officials were so afraid, set about 
raising the money by themselves. It was de- 
cided to sell buttons at a dollar each. On 
the very first day a thousand buttons were 
sold—one-tenth of the amount deemed nec- 
essary raised in a day! The officials must 
have been amazed. As a matter of fact, no 
tax is so truly popular as that for parks. 
In the little town of Blaine, in Washington, 
park enthusiasm took another form. A gen- 
erous acreage for parks had been reserved, 
but its development presented a problem, 
until the suggestion was made that the peo- 
ple attend to it themselves. The idea was 
taken up with alacrity, and the townsmen 
of Blaine, shouldering axes, shovels and 
saws, went into the public reservations to 
thin and to grade, that the people might have 
parks which they could enjoy and which 
would be beautiful. 


AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


The spread of what is called town planning 
from the large cities to the small towns has 
been so marked a feature of this year’s “im- 
provement” history, that it has been neces- 
sary to refer to it several times in this de- 
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partment. It appears, however, that an in- 
teresting instance offered by the little town 
of Gwinn, in Michigan, has been overlooked. 
This is an employes’ settlement which is 
under construction by a big iron company. 
The site was selected in September, 1906, 
and the matter was put in the hands of 
Warren H. Manning, the company’s land- 
scape architect, who has planned the town’s 
streets, parks, common, etc. The site covers 
a square mile, the land sloping gradually up 
from the Escanaba river, of which the main 
branch flows along its west side and an- 
other branch along the south side, while 
two other streams take an irregular course 
across the town site. Land for parks, which 
are pleasantly wooded, has been reserved 
along their banks. The main streets of the 
town, with a width of eighty feet, have a six- 
teen foot roadway on either side of a center 
parking; and the minor streets, which are 
from sixty to forty feet wide, have single 
central roadways, with generous side-park- 
ing. Cottages are constructed of wood and 
stucco on fourteen different designs so that 
there will be plenty of variety, and each has 
its garden. The three main streets radiate 
from the station as center, and the station 
itself is in a little park. The whole plan 
shows a creditable and interesting effort on 
the part of the company to provide its oper- 
atives with a pleasant and wholesome en- 
vironment. 


IMPROVEMENT IN JAMESTOWN 


Jamestown, N. Y., is only one of a good 
many towns in which prizes are offered for 
the best kept lawns and gardens. But James- 
town is so near Chautauqua that it is known 
to many more persons than are most com- 
munities of its size, and the fact that in 
other cities and towns prizes are given sim- 
jlarly to those in Jamestown serves to make 
the latter’s example the more interesting, 
since thus it becomes representative. The 
prizes, amounting to $100, were individually 
offered by Charles M. Dow, the president of 
the Park Commission; and the results have 
so well pleased him that he has announced 
a renewal of the offer for next year. 

The committee to award the prizes con- 
sists of three park commissioners who ir 
their report go beyond the scope of the di- 
rect inquiry, taking up a very pertinent 
housing question. Calling attention to the 
recent arrival in Jamestown of many Italians 
accustomed to living in colonies and not at 
once to be imbued with American home keep- 
ing ideas, the commissioners urge the tak- 
ing of steps to better the buildings which 
these Italians are occupying. “This,” says 
the Morning Post, in an editorial on the sub- 
ject, “is demanded not only in the interest 
of civic improvement but for the protection 
of the public health,” though it voices an 
opinion that in the matter of housing James- 
town is relatively a “most satisfactory city.” 
As that is true, and the necessity is recog- 
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nized in Jamestown, other communities may 
well give thought to the condition. The 
committee urges also the formation of an 
improvement society, with neighborhood cir- 
cles to deal with local problems. As the 
park commission has just published the re- 
port of an outsider whom it engaged to make 
recommendations on the improvement pos- 
sibilities of the city, the time for the forma- 
tion of such an organization is believed to 
be ripe. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


In Birmingham, Ala., the mayor, George 
B. Ward, is leading a popular movement to 
beautify the city by everybody doing what 
he can for his own particular plat. The 
end is promoted by getting each block to 
form a litle organization whose business it 
will be to look after its own improvement. 
Simple by-laws have been prepared for these 
“block improvement societies of the city of 
Birmingham,” of which the general purpose 
is declared to be the doing of “all things 
that will aid in the creation of a city beau- 
tiful, healthy, and pleasant to live in.” 
Mayor Ward believes that in such work 
women are especially effective. He says: 
“They are more interested than men and 
have better judgment in such matters. They 
realize more fully their importance. The cu- 
mulative effect of neighborhood work toward 
attractiveness will revolutionize the looks of 
Birmingham if persisted in, and there is so 
much civic pride here that it needs only to 
be stimulated and backed up to get wonder- 
ful results.” Suggestions, under the head 
“Do It Now,” have been printed and sent to 
each society. The following selections give 
an idea of their practical character: 


“Pull down your fence. The city will haul 
it away and keep off the cows. If you can’t 
be induced to part with it, fix it up and 
paint it. 

“Plant lawns, flowers and trees. Wherever 
the ground shows bare, plant something 
green in it. 

“Report anybody who mutilates or ties a 
horse to a tree. You get half the fine on 
conviction. 

“Call the attention of all you meet to the 
idea of a ‘city beautiful.’ 

“A few dimes and a lot of enthusiasm and 
determination will transform an unsightly 
back yard into a little spot of beauty.” 


This is all very fine. It is good to arouse 
the people and make the movement popular; 
but it would be a mistake to confuse such 
efforts with the larger problems of town im- 
provement. The work which the people do 
is bound to be of temporary effect, and of 
very irregular merit, while changes in street 
plan or street development, the creation of 
parks of various kinds and purpose, the es- 
tablishment of a civic center, the dignifying 
of a railroad or water entrance—matters af- 
fecting the very structure of the town—are 
lasting and remain with growing merit after 
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the enthusiasm of the hour has died away. 
They might make a city beautiful in spite 
of itself; but their very presence serves to 
keep alive civic spirit. An administration 
of such high ideals as Birmingham’s should 
now take up this more lasting work. 


READY MADE STADIUMS 


The conversion of the old reservoir in 
Trenton, N. J., into a stadium for the games 
of playground children is an interesting de- 
velopment, for as a rule old reservoirs are 
not easy things to utilize. Trenton’s is 600 
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feet long and 300 feet wide, and it is said 
that on its grassy slopes and top 20,000 spec- 
tators can be accommodated. The plan was 
to adapt one end, which is somewhat de- 
tached from the main basin, for a swimming 
pool. The old reservoir is located only 
twelve minutes’ walk from the city hall, and 
is reached by smooth pavements the entire 
distance. A trolley line touches it and a 
second comes within 200 feet. The plans, 
though they seem elaborate, called for very 
little expenditure as the bulk of the work 
was already done. Here is a suggestion. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, Department Editor 


Problem of the Friendless Paroled Prisoner— Statistics of Crime in Ireland— 
New York’s Children’s Court 


FRIENDLESS PRISONERS ON PAROLE 


A difficult class of prisoners to help 
and provide for are those who by con- 


duct and attainments in prison are 
eligible for parole but who have not 
friends to secure for them places of 


employment before their discharge. Some- 
times these prisoners are peculiarly deserv- 
ing. It is hard to keep them in prison be- 
cause of lack of employment outside, yet 
this is an important condition of parole 
which ought not to be too easily relaxed. 
The method employed at Elmira in such 
cases is to release them for a period of ten 
days in the custody of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York or of some agent of the re- 
formatory outside of Greater New York. 
They are generally able during this period 
which can be extended in deserving cases, to 
find work, not perhaps very remunerative, 
but enough to pay their board and leave a 
small margin. During the last winter it has 
been more difficult than usual to find work 
for boys and men of this class. Dr. Beverly 
Robinson, of New York, a warm and sym- 
pathetic friend of prisoners, has been much 
impressed with the need of such cases and 
writes the following communication in re; 
gard to them: 


“Tn the state prisons, Elmira Reformatory, 
Reformatory for Boys on Hart’s Island—who 
are misdemeanants, and in other reforma- 
tory institutions, a very difficult practical 
problem presents itself almost daily and 
hitherto has not had a solution. When the 
prisoner, man or boy, has in part or wholly 
served sentence, and when through good con- 
duct the Board of Parole wishes to shorten 
the sentence of the courts, or do its best for 
prisoner at end of sentence, and allow the 
prisoner another chance to go into the world 
and rehabilitate himself, frequently this is 
not permissible in view of the rules which 
forbid parole being granted unless an em- 


ployer has been found for the prisoner and 
one who is also willing each month to sign 
a paper, afterwards to be returned to the 
parole board, vouching for the previous good 
conduct of the prisoner. Time and time 
again, no such employer can be found de- 
spite most painstaking effort and search— 
and in that case, the prisoner must remain 
such indefinitely. This seems to me unjust 
and useless. Prisoners acceptable to parole 
boards are so by reason of their record while 
prisoners of obedience to rules and pro- 
longed proof of earnest desire to reform and 
lead new, trustworthy lives—at all events, 
this is the rule and the exceptions are very 
few relatively. 

“The state, or the city of New York, has 
hitherto done nothing for the men and boys 
of whom I write. Private philanthropy also, 
comparatively very little. Indeed, I know 
of only one place in this great city where 
any effort is being made to remedy a great 
wrong and to do a great duty. The insti- 
tution which is trying to fill this purpose is 
greatly to be commended, but its opportunity 
and its means are limited. Moreover, if its 
opportunity and its means were far more ex- 
tensive than they are, I am of the opinion 
that it is not surely the best solution of 
the weighty problem, because the applicants 
for admission to such an institution would 
always be too numerous and very many 
would be always adrift by reason of lack of 
room even if money sufficient were provided 
for the temporary shelter and support of 
all applicants until work could be provided 
or obtained. 

“After much thought and many oppor- 
tunities for practically testing effort hither- 
to made, I have concluded that the best 
that may be done in the broadest way so 
as to cover the largest field everywhere, is 
for state, city, town, village—each and all, 
to furnish the parole board with a money 
fund to be used in behalf of the prisoners 
fitted for parole and for whom neither work 
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nor employer can be found, under the follow- 
ing rules: 


“First, absolute promise not to return to 
the place where crime or offense was com- 
mitted and for which there has been pun- 
ishment. 

“Second, fare to be paid to any place se- 
lected by the prisoner and approved by the 
parole board, where prisoner would be hope- 
ful to secure employment. 

“Third, clothes provided if necessary, and 
money suflicient to enable one to secure food 
and lodging for a limited time until employ- 
ment could be secured—probably. Would 
such a plan succeed in every instance, so 
that the paroled prisoner would never again 
become subject to prosecution and sentence? 
I do not believe it would, but I do believe 
it would effect this great and good object 
in the vast number of instances. Give these 
paroled men and boys to whom I especially 
refer, a fighting chance once again and their 
hard experience would keep them straight if 
it be in any way possible. They might fali 
again, by reason of lack of ability to secure 
a living, or by lack of opportunity, or by 
weakness of character, dependent often upon 
physical defects which are hereditary—or 
the result of long, continued, deplorable en- 
vironment. But surely they would have a 
much better chance to right themselves than 
they have when they return immediately as 
they now often do, to former evil associates 
and surroundings and where they are known 
and often dogged by the police—and no mat- 
ter how strong their will to do work and 
help themselves anew, it is soon made ab- 
solutely hopeless for them by information 
given their employer as to their previous 
record, or by daily blackmail, or intimida- 
tion, from one or other source.” 

Of course, it is to be assumed that Dr. 
Robinson’s suggestions apply only to a lim- 
ited number of cases and are not intended 
to be applied to prisoners who can secure 
work before release. It would break up our 
whole parole system if always paroled men 
were obliged to promise not to return to 
the place where the crime was committed. 
It is of the greatest value that prisoners 
released on parole should have or should 
find friends in the place to which they are 
released. When the environment is good, it 
is wise to send them to the circle of their 
families or friends. Homeless men or boys 
are of a different class; but here all proper 
precautions must be taken to prevent pris- 
oners through transportation from being a 
burden or a menace to some other commun- 
ity. Such transportation may be justified 
when a prisoner can furnish assurance that 
he has friends in such a community and 
when investigation shows that they are will- 
ing to have him and to help him. 


IRISH CRIMINAL STATISTICS 
SS 


Wisely encouraged by the state depart- 
ment some of our consuls abroad are show- 
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ing a commendable interest in obtaining 
penological and _ sociological data in the 
countries to which they are assigned. By 
arrangement with John Ball Osborne, chief, 
Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of 
State, the editor of this department will 
have an opportunity to avail himself of such 
consular reports. 

One of those recently received is from Con- 
sul Moe of Dublin, Ireland, dated July 18 
which presents an interesting analysis of 
Irish criminal statistics, and is as follows: 

“The criminal statistics for 1907 were 
presented to the House of Commons on July 
16, 1908, the report dealing with such sub- 
jects as the police, crime and its distribu- 
tion, modes for the procedure for the pun- 
ishment of crime, proceedings in criminal 
courts, and persons under detention in pris- 
ons and other places of confinement. 

“At the outset in its general review the 
report states that in the year 1907 the 
indictable offences for the whole of Ireland, 
which had decreased from 9,728 in 1905 to, 
9,465 in 1906, decreased to 9,418 in the. 
period under notice. This represents a de- 
crease of 3.2 per cent as compared with 1905, 
and of 0.5 per cent as compared with 1906. 
The rate represented by such crimes was. 
2.2 in a 1,000 of the estimated population. 
The number of persons against whom pro- 
ceedings were taken for non-indictable of- 
fences was 1,138 less than in the year 1906, 
and 28,529 under the average for the ten 
years, 1897-1906. The number of cases of: 
drunkenness in 1907 was less than the num- 
ber in 1906 by 402, and if the figures for. 
drunkenness in 1907 are compared with the 
average number of such cases in the ten 
years, 1897-1906, it appears that a decrease 
amounting to 11,985 has occurred. 

“The rate per 10,000 of the estimated pop- 
ulation in the middle of each year repre- 
sented by the number of cases in each class. 


. of ‘indictable offences’ in Ireland during 1907 


and each of the ten years preceding, with 
the average annual rate for those ten years 
is shown in a special table. This statement 
supplies an opportunity for the observation 
of the variations which have taken place 
during the eleven years in the proportional 
number of the more serious offences in Ire- 
land, and shows that, measured by the num- 
ber of indictable offences committed in pro- 
portion to the population, the crime rate in 
1907 was somewhat below that for the pre- 
ceding year, but somewhat above the aver- 
age for the ten years, 1897-1906. The rate 
for offences against the person was below the 
average, but equal to the rate for 1906. The 
rate for offences against property was above 
the average, and the rate for forgery and of- 
fences against the currency diminishes from 
0.12 in 10,000 of the estimated population in 
the year 1906 to 0.07 in 10,000 in the year 
1907. 

“Reviewing the serious crime of the coun- 
try under various heads, the report deals 
first with offences against the person. On 
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this point it is stated that offences against 
the person, which numbered 614 in 1903, 
rose slightly to 622 in 1904, and declined in 
1905 to 583, further declined to 526 in the 
year 1906, and in the year under review the 
number, 526 was repeated. Cases of murder 
number 28 (8 of persons aged above one 
year, and 15 of infants aged one year 
and under), being 4 over the number 
for the preceding year, and 7 under the 
average for the five years, 1902-1906. Of at- 
tempted murders there were 17, as compared 
with 11 for the preceding year, 6 for the 
year 1905, and an average of 10 for the 
five years ending with 1906. The cases of 
manslaughter were 41 in number, being 3 
over the number for the year 1906, and 2 
below the average for the five years, 1902- 
1906: Taken together, the cases of murder, 
attempted murder, and manslaughter, were 
81 in number, being 7 over the number in 
1906, but 2 below the average for the five 
years, 1902-1906. 

“The crimes against property, with vio- 
lence, reported to the police, as committed 
during the year 1907 amounted to 769, being 
14 under the number for the preceding year, 
but 13 over that for the year 1905, and 25 
above the average for the five years 1902- 
1906. The principal crimes in this class 
were burglary and house and shop breaking, 
amounting to 650 of the total of 769. The 
other cases include 82 robberies and assaults 
with intent to rob, and 34 cases of ‘sacrilege.’ 

“Cases of malicious injury to property 
numbered 588 in 1907, being 55 over the num- 
ber recorded for the preceding year, 78 over 
the average for the five years 1902-1906, but 
189 under the average for the five years 1897- 
1901, and 151 under the average for the five 
years 1892-1896. These offences included 185 
cases of arson, 38 of setting fire to crops, 
plantations, etc., and 70 of killing and maim- 
ing cattle. There were 295 cases of other 
malicious injury to property, as against 246 
in the year 1906 and 201 in the year 1905. 

Other indictable offences reported during 
the year 1907 numbered 554, or 127 above the 
average number under this heading for the 
five years 1902-1906, and 135 above the num- 
ber in the year 1906. Among the 554 cases 
are 297 of intimidation by threatening let- 
ters, notices, or otherwise (showing an in- 
erease of 104 as compared with the corre- 
sponding number for the preceding year). 
There were 26 cases of unlawful assembly, 
as compared with 1 in 1906. There were 
101 attempts to commit suicide, being 28 
below the number for the year 1906; and 66 
assaults by firing shots into dwelling houses, 
as compared with 22 in the preceding year. 

“Of the total offences committed, in 1907, 
drunkenness (including drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct) and assaults, although 
decreasing in number, constituted 51 per 
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cent. The number of assaults (comprising 
aggravated assaults on constables and com- 
mon assaults) in 1907 was 14,624 or 8.2 per 
cent of all offences committed. The num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness amounted to 
76,860, being 43.2 per cent of all cases com- 
mitted, and 44.6 per cent of all cases dis- 
posed of summarily. 

“Cases of assault decreased from 16,055 in 
1906 to 14,624 in 1907, and the charges of 
drunkenness show a decrease of 402, from 
77,262 in 1906, to 76,860 in 1907. 

“In Belfast the rate for all indictable of- 
fences fell from 5.5 a 1,000 in the year 1906 
to 4.9 in the year 1907. In the Dublin Metro- 
politan District the rate for indictable of- 
fences declined from 8.0 in 1906 to 7.6 a 
1,000 in 1907. Londonderry fell from 2.9 
a 1,000 in 1905 to 1.8 in 1906, but rose to 
2.4 in 1907. Cork, rate 3.1 a 1,000 in 1906 
to 2.4 in 1907. In Limerick, 2.9 in 1906 to 
3.8 in 1907; and Waterford 2.3 in 1906 to 
2.5 in 1907 a 1,000. 


NEW YORK’S CHILDREN’S COURT 


The annual report of the Children’s Court, 
first division of New York city expresses new 
confidence in the aim and work for which 
the court was established. It was not with- 
out a good deal of effort, and against a good 
deal of opposition that the court was estab- 
lished in New York. It is therefore the 
more gratifying to read in this report that 
“with each added year’s experience in the 
Children’s Court wonder grows that the 
community was so slow to awaken to the 
injustice of the old system by which children 
were arraigned at the same bar with vicious 
adult offenders.” 

But the report is a little rash in credit- 
ing Buffalo with “the first children’s court 
in the world, opened January 1, 1900.” When 
the Chicago law went into effect July 1, 
1899, it was not through the independent 
and personal action of a single judge, nor 
was it as Massachusetts had for years, a 
separate session for juvenile offenders; the 
Chicago court was the result of state legis- 
lation, the outcome of public agitation. 

The report also claims that “other coun- 
tries take the New York court as a model.” 
A good many visitors have indeed come from 
foreign countries. They have visited not 
only the New York court, but those in other 
cities, and it would be too much to assume 
that New York is always held up as the 
model; on the contrary, New York is far 
behind Chicago now in the equipment of its 
court. And this is recognized in the report 
and the need of a new building in New York 
city is earnestly presented. It is to be hoped 
that it will not be long before provision is 
made for it in the city budget. 
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Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


Charity Organization Society in YonKers—Historic Home of San Fran- 
cisco’s Association—Work in Heene, N. H. and in 
Youngstown, O. 


NEW SOCIETY IN YONHERS 


Twenty-five years ago in January, a Char- 
ity Organization Society was started in 
Yonkers, which continued for seventeen 
years, when owing to a series of peculiar 
circumstances its activities were transferred 
to what is known as the Department for 
Philanthropic Work of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Yonkers. 

The general secretary of the institute was 
one of the first graduates of the New York 
Summer School of Philanthropy and owing 
to her able supervision the work developed 
along very progressive lines. In connection 
with this department, the institute main- 
tains a visitor and visiting nurse and through 
various channels comes into touch with the 
life of the city in its many aspects. 

During these years it has been the inten- 
tion of the trustees of the institute ulti- 
mately to re-establish the Charity Organi- 
zation Society under a separate board from 
that of the institute and yet to arrange for 
the maintenance of an office in the same 
building as it would now be too difficult 
wholly to separate the interests of the two 
organizations, and to this end the depart- 
ment of philanthropic work was authorized 
to call together representatives of churches, 
relief societies, Christian associations and 
other social workers to confer on the ad- 
visability of this project. 

This conference was followed by meetings 
of the committee with the result that 
sub-committees were appointed to plan 
by-laws and nominate officers for the new 
organization and it is hoped that a definite 
program will be adopted with which to open 
the work this fall. 


THE WORK IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The Charity Organization Society in 
Youngstown, Ohio, took up active work right 
in the midst of the financial crisis of last 
winter. It investigated the unemployed situ- 
ation and under the management of Mr. 
Hanson, made considerable outlays for 
emergency purposes. At the same time, as 
was before noted in these columns, an intel- 
ligent plan of co-operation with the factory 
managers was carried out, so that there was 
a certain division of labor, many men who 
otherwise would have been laid off alto- 
gether, being employed on half time. The 
plan of employment through the city was 
also carried out with the co-operation of the 
Board of Public Service. The men were em- 
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ployed upon the streets for half day’s work 
each fortnight. For this the men were 
given emergency tickets upon the society. 
The total number aided, as the work plan 
was inaugurated, was 2,208 and the total 
costs, exclusive of salaries, was $6,642.49. A 
large number of foreigners was given gen- 
eral letters making an appeal for work 
through which a great many secured work. 
In addition to this large number, the office 
placed directly 315 in steady employment, 
204 at odd jobs, gave twenty-seven women 
work by the day, and sent men during the 
summer to farms. In connection with an ap- 
peal, which has just been sent out, the so- 
ciety has formulated a very carefully worded 
circular describing its functions and prin- 
ciples. This circular might well be kept in 
communities, where charity organization 
work is just getting a start. 


WORK IN A SMALL CITY 


Keene, N. H., has a population of between 
nine and ten thousand people. There has 
been, however, an undue growth of chari- 
table societies, so that in October, 1907, an 
Associated Charities was formed. The so- 
ciety has already met with pronounced sue- 
cess, and its efforts will doubtless be broad- 
ened as it becomes older. This society has 
worked in direct co-operation with the County 
Commissions, and there has been a redue- 
tion in the amount of unnecessary relief. 
The success of the society so ‘far is but 
another illustration of the value of such 
organizations in cities of the size of Keene. 
Indeed there has been a gradual growing 
away from the idea that societies with paid 
officials could not be maintained in cities of 
less than twelve or fifteen thousand. 


AN HISTORIC BUILDING 


The San Francisco Associated Charities is 
now housed in a two story building of its 
own. This building will in future decades 
be considered historic because it has been 
built out of the lumber used in erecting tem- 
porary shelters in one of the refugee camps. 
It has several interesting fireplaces where 
projecting bricks tell the story of the con- 
flagration in a vivid way which from an ar- 
tistic and an emblematic point of. view 
could scarcely be improved. The building is 
quite a large one and allows for the com- 
fortable housing of the various departments 
of the society. It is interesting to learn that 
it has been possible for Miss Felton to re- 
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new already the activities of the Children’s 
Bureau, one of the most efficient agencies 
in educating the people of California in the 
matter of child placing. Before the fire the 
bureau was largely supported by other Sso- 
cieties and in fact was an entirely co- 
operative undertaking. The bureau. has re- 
ceived a small appropriation from the Re- 
lief and Red Cross Funds, but now endeavor 
is being made to place its financial support 
upon a normal basis. So far this has been 
a rather difficult undertaking. The value of 
the bureau has been demonstrated so well, 
however, that support must return to it as 
one of the vitally necessary social undertak- 
ings of the city and of the state. One of 
the most interesting days in each month is 
what i$°>known as “babies’ day’ when the 
women who are looking after some of the 
wards of the society in their homes, come 
to the building on their regular visits. 


RELIEF IN SAN FRANCISCO 


On July 1, 1908, another change was made 
in the relief work in San Francisco. On 
that day the Bureau of Hospitals and Medi- 
cal Care of the San Francisco Relief and 
Red Cross Funds, a corporation, formally 
closed up its work. This does not mean, 
however, that there is-no more work to do 
but that the residue has been transferred to 
the Associated Charities which will be the 
agent of the executive committee until there 
has been an absolute closing. It may be 
said that for some time there has been an 
arrangement by which the agents of the As- 
sociated Charities have been recognized offi- 
cially by the county authorities in that they 
have been asked to investigate applications 
for free admission to the county hospital. 
Serious consideration is now being given to 
the proposition to have the county hospital 
serve simply as an institution for chronic 
cases and to have acute cases of illness sent 
to the hospitals connected with the medical 
schools of the University of California and 
Stanford University, payment being made by 
the city and county on an individual basis 
for all free cases admitted by order of the 
county authorities. 

The general relief situation stands thus: 
Monthly appropriations to the Associated 
Charities are still continued from the Re- 
lief and Red Cross Funds for expenses ana 
for the assistance of those whose need is 
directly or indirectly traceable to the fire. 
Out of the appropriations the Associated 
Charities may make grants directly in cer- 
tain specific contingencies, no single case to 
be given more than fifly dollars. In case 
larger amounts are required the case has to 
be submitted to the sub-committee of the 
Rehabilitation Committee, which will make 
a special grant to the Associated Charities 
if it approves the recommendation. The 
number of these larger grants has been com- 
paratively small. A number of instances, 
however, has been discovered, where the 
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business rehabilitation of persons upon 
grants made last year was in danger of 
failing and where it was evident that addi- 
tional grants would in all probability mean 
success. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the business situation of San 
Francisco has never been normal since the 
fire. First there were six months of un- 
healthy inflation when everything boomed. 
Then came the car strike which materially 
deranged economic conditions. Scarcely had 
there been recovery from this before the 
commercial depression arrived. There are 
indications from limited investigations al- 
ready made that seem to show that business 
rehabilitation was successful in a large pro- 
portion of cases.. If this proves to be true 
it will reflect much credit upon the small 
trades people of San Francisco in that they 
were able, with very small capital, to sur- 
vive first the inflation period with its tempta- 
tion towards extravagance and then the dark 
periods which followed. It is of course rea-. 
sonable to believe that in some instances a 
little additional capital will carry some 
along who could easily have weathered one 
financial stress but who were partly knocked 
out by the second one. 

It has at last been possible for the Asso- 
ciated Charities to resume real charity or- 
ganization work. Since the Associated Char- 
ities in July, 1907, again assumed its regular 
status it has been compelled to do emergency 
work largely. Though this continues there 
is now hope for better things. The real 
task of strengthening and co-ordinating life 
can be taken up slowly. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S COUNTY HOME 


On August 4, 1908, the board of directors 
of the San Francisco Relief and Red Cross 
Funds,—a corporation,—transferred to the. 
city and county of San Francisco the relief 
home for the aged and infirm, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. It will be remembered 
that this home was erected out of the money 
contributed for the relief of the fire suf- 
ferers. It stands now as the only perma- 
nent memorial, excepting as the thousands 
of relief cottages scattered all over the city 
may be considered as such. A plate is im- 
bedded above the fireplace in the adminis- 
trative building giving expression to this 
thought on which in the ceremonies them- 
selves the addresses made by James D. 
Phelan, president of the Relief and Red 
Cross Funds; Mayor Taylor, Thomas Magee, 
chairman of the Department of Lands and 
Buildings of the corporation, and others 
dwelt. The speakers said that probably no 
other county home in the world represented 
contributions from people all over an entire 
nation, to say nothing of the foreign con- 
tributions. They alluded to the fact that the 
buildings had been constructed of wood in- 
stead of stone or steel, this indicating that. 
the great bulk of the money had been used 
in direct rehabilitation and that there had 
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been no waste on expensive buildings. When 
the present buildings shall have been out- 
worn, within a generation or so, it is prob- 
able that the last direct results of the fire 
will have worked themselves out, and so 
even the buildings will have been entirely 
used for the purpose for which the funds 
were sent to San Francisco. 

It was unfortunate that the day of the 
dedication was a foggy one, so that the full 
capabilities of the buildings to absorb as 
much sunlight as possible could not be 
demonstrated, for one of the glories of the 
institution is that the sunlight is everywhere 
in abundance and that there are no dark 
places. An ample evidence of the possibili- 
ties in this direction, however, was the vast 
amount of window space everywhere pres- 
ent. Allusion has been made in these col- 
umns to the fact that the institution has 
been erected on congregate principles, which 
is certainly its one defect. The dormitories 
are large and there is not much chance for 
one to have many personal possessions con- 
veniently at hand though lockers are pro- 
vided. 

There is much to be commended in the 
other departments of the institution. There 
are two large common rooms, one for the 
men and one for the women. These are 
bright, roomy and cheerful. The men’s 
room appears to be the more popular, and 
many men seemed to be enjoying it on the 
day of the dedication. The dining rooms 
while plain, are not devoid of character or 
of minor touches of comfort and conven- 
ience. Leh : 

In all, the estate has about forty acres 
and a certain amount of farming is done 
which gives employment to those who are 
able to do a fair amount of work. Itis a 
question, however, whether eventually more 
land could not be used to advantage, so that 
practically all of the inmates, excepting 
those who are actually bedridden or very 
old, may have tasks in the field. The group 
of buildings is beautifully situated on a 
gently rising hill to the south of Golden 
Gate park which adjoins the old almshouse 
property. Directly to the east of it, with 
a little valley intervening, is a characteris- 
tic California bluff covered with lofty 
eucalyptus. Though to the west there lies 
wooded land also, there is an almost unim- 
peded view of golden sunsets. The location 
is probably unmatched by any similar in- 
stitution in the United States. 

The home now has between eleven and 
twelve hundred inmates of whom about half 
lived in the old almshouse and half or a 
little less have only been compelled to rely 
upon public relief since the fire and whose 
present condition is more or less directly 
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traceable to the catastrophe. It is inter- 
esting to note, as a measure of the improve- 
ment, that the inmates of the old almshouse 
have felt that they are almost living in a 
wonderland so much have their conditions 
been brightened. Their gratitude is  out- 
spoken and spontaneous. Up to this time 
the corporation has supported the home and 
the board of supervisors of the county has 
appropriated a sufficient sum to support it 
comfortably for a year. With the standard 
once established it will be difficult for suc- 
ceeding administrations to reduce appropria- 
tions very materially. 


HARRISBURG’S SECRETARY 


Mrs. Mary J. Van Hook, formerly assistant 
agent of the Greenwich district of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, has as- 
sumed the position of general secretary of 
the newly organized Associated Charities of 
Harrisburg, Pa. This society begins its 
career with a strong board of business men 
and in a community where the usual friction 
between various charity societies is not pres- 
ent. The active co-operation of the general 
relief society has been promised: This so- 
ciety together with the Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation and the Tuberculosis Association, 
will establish headquarters in a building 
rented by the Associated Charities. There 
is every promise of the society’s eventually 
carrying on a broad work. 


FOR THE SIXTEEN YEAR OLD BOY 


The Cincinnati Associated Charities and 
the Child Labor Committee have entered 
into an arrangement whereby a joint em- 
ployment bureau will be maintained for the 
benefit of young boys between sixteen and 
eighteen, thrown out of employment by rea- 
son of the new provision of the Ohio statutes 
requiring that the working hours of boys of 
that age shall not exceed eight in a day. 
Of course the employment feature will be 
somewhat educational in character, attempts 
being made not only to open up undiscovered 
fields but possibly to induce some re-arrange- 
ment of schedules. 


TAG DAY IN LOS ANGELES 


The Associated Charities of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has increased its revenues by about $7,- 
500 as the net result of a tag day. The 
president states that tag day will now be 
an annual feature. As long as its novelty 
lasts should be added, which may be one 
year or three years or possibly more. The 
thing to be remembered is that no line of 
advertising will on repeated trials yield the 
same result. There must be variation. 


The Trend of Things 


A writer, in The Independent for Septem- 
ber 10, who states that he has had “a rich 
and variegated personal experience of sa- 
loons which extends from New York to Den- 
ver,’ suggests a unique solution of the sa- 
loon question from the workingman’s stand- 
point: 

“Now, in combating the saloon, I want to 
register my sincere conviction that there is 
nothing that will take a saloon bunch away 
from the saloon except baseball. The masses 
are crazy over baseball. They like it better 
than the theater, better than any show, bet- 
ter than the saloon. On Sundays all through 
summer when baseball games are running, 
the saloons: are emptied. - And the men are 
not only not drinking, they are also saving 
money and sitting out in the open air. I 
believe Sunday baseball is the _ strongest 
enemy the saloon has got among saloon 
habitues. The churches fight Sunday 
amusements, and are particularly earnest 
against Sunday baseball; and I confess that 
baseball makes a lot of noise. Nevertheless 
baseball is.a perfectly clean, decent, innocent 
amusement, and I solemnly register my be- 
lief that among drinking workingmen it is 
th2 saloon’s only competitor.” 

The Independent writer believes that the 
‘first and most important of all regulations 
is to close’ absolutely and - inviolably, 
throughout the United States, every night at 
twelve.” 

“A long course of observation in many 
towns has convinced me that the hours be- 
tween midnight and 6 a. mM. are the most 
dangerous in the twenty-four for the saloon 
to keep open. It is during those hours that 
a man gets so drunk that he goes to sleep in 
low-grade saloons and wakes up in the alley, 
robbed of his money and perhaps of his 
clothes. It is in those hours that the ma- 
jority of fights, thefts and killings occur in 
saloons. It is in those hours that a man 
gets so drunk that he doesn’t go home that 
night, and as a consequence perhaps not for 
several nights; and then perhaps to find 
himself out of a job and his wife gone home 
to her people. And those six hours on Sat- 
urday night—or Sunday morning—are the 
most dangerous in the whole week. If the 
saloon closes at twelve, almost any man will 
go home if he has a home to go to. And if 
he goes home then, he may lie around the 
house Sunday, and go to the saloon late in 
the day or not at all.” 


* * 


Belgium is a country that has practic- 
ally no paupers, and from which people 
do not emigrate. The World’s Work for 
September says that instead of paying old 
age pensions and dispensing charity there, 
the government encourages thrift and pre-. 
vents dependence through the government 
savings banks through which deposits may 
be made in every post office of the kingdom, 
and in all branches of the national: bank. 
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Through this means the writer in the 
World’s Work believes that thrift has been 
driven into the household; that the school 
children have learned to save, and that 
the people live within their incomes. 

“The minimum deposit is one franc. 
There is no maximum. Deposits are made 
by special adhesive deposit stamps,. which 
are, in reality, receipts for the money paid 
in, and which are pasted in a bank book 
delivered to each depositor free of charge 
and bearing an official number. In _ this 
book is entered every transaction between 
the depositor and the bank, including the 
calculating of interest which is done an- 
nually. Depositors may correspond with 
the National Savings Bank free of postal 
charges and, after the issue of a book, a 
depositor may put money in any post office 
of the kingdom.” 


*- * * 


William English Walling writing in The 
Independent on the Springfield riots, says 
that the citizens themselves are the respon- 
sible parties, that they complacently stood 
by or sat in their automobiles and watched 
the uncommon spectacle of a real mob at 
work,—in other words, “that Springfield had 
no shame.” He quotes from the [Illinois 
State Journal which said editorially: 

“The implication is clear that conditions, 
not the populace, were to blame and that 
many good citizens could find no other rem- 
edy than that applied by the mob. It was 
not the fact of the whites’ hatred toward 
the Negroes, but of the Negroes’ own mis- 
conduct, general inferiority or unfitness for 
free institutions that were at fault.” 

An evening paper commenting on a Negro 
family leaving town on the third day of the 
riot said: 

“The family proved themselves obnoxious 
in many ways. ‘They were the one Negro 
family in the block and their presence was 
distasteful to all other citizens in that vi- 
cinity.” 

“Wor the underlying motive of the mob. 
and of that large portion of Springfield’s 
population that has long said that ‘some- 
thing was bound to happen,’ and now ap- 
proves of the riot and. proposes to complete 
its purpose by using other means to drive 
as many as possible of the remaining. two- 
thirds of the Negroes out of town, was con- 
fessedly to teach the Negroes their place and 
to warn them that too many could not ob- 
tain shelter under the favorable traditions 
of Lincoln’s home town. TI talked to many 
of them the day after the massacre and 
found no difference of opinion on the ques- 
tion. ‘Why, the niggers came to think they’ 
were as good as we are!’ was the final justi- 
fication offered, not once, but a dozen times. 

. Yet who realizes the seriousness of 
the situation and what large and powerful 
ee of citizens is ready to come to their 
aid?” 


Health Value of Well Kept Floors 


There is a close connection between health and the con- 
ditions in which floors are kept. Dusty floors are unsanitary in 
the extreme; for dust is an active agent in the transmission of 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Pneumonia and other contagious diseases. On the other hand, 
floors treated with 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


prevent disease. This is 4ccomplished because the dressing 
keeps down the dust and destroys the disease germs. No dust 
is found where Standard Floor Dressing is used, consequently 
the atmosphere is pure and healthful. 


Those in charge of schools, hospitals, stores, exchanges, 
and places where people assemble for work or pleasure should 
feel it incumbent upon themselves to keep wood 

floors in a dustless condition. 


Three or four applications a year with the patent 
Standard Oiler will do it at a minimum cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for household use. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying capacities by dealers in general. 


Testimonials and book “Dust and Its Dangers” on request. 


A Free We will treat FREE OF COST the floor 
By of one room or corridor of school or 
Demonstration public building just to prove our claim. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY | 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York, and affiliated with Columbia University 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 East 22d Street 


New York City 


THE YEAR COURSE (Sixth Year) begins September 28, 1908, and ends 
May 28, 1909 


Lectures and Class Work (12 hours per week) on General Survey of the Field of Charity, 
Racial Traits in the Population, Constructive Social Work, Care of Families in their 
Homes, Administration of Institutions, Child Helping Agencies, Treatment of the Crimi- 
nal, The State in Relation to Charity. Also courses on Economics of Industry, Labor 
Problems, Housing, Standard of Living, and classes in the study of Cooking and the 
Italian Language. 

Field and Practice Work (12 hours per week) under expert direction and supervision. 

Write for circular of information. Register now. Exceptional opportunities for college 

graduates who can devote a year to post graduate work with full academic credits for 

higher degrees, 


SAMUEL MCCUNE LINDSAY, Director 


ROSWELL C. MCCREA 
In Charge of the Bureau of Social Research 


CARL KELSEY 
In charge of Summer Session 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 


RUSSELL SAGH FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


Practical, Complete, Pocket-Sized Manuals for Social Work- 
ers, Teachers, and All Promoters of Organized Play 


First Steps in Organizing Playgrounds | The Field Day and Play Picnic for Country 
Lee F. Hanmer Children 


Myron T. Scudder 


Secretary, A i 
Field Pe erstenad: Aeectionivates AGkrics Principal, State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


—"QONTENTS: Forms of administration, forms of CONTENTS: Country children lack play tradi- 

organization, a playground plan for a city, sugges- | tions as much as city children lack space. This 

tions about equipment and games, pamphlet tells how to conduct country field days, 
Phe gee how to organize competitions, and work 
or girls. 


Fully illustrated from photographs of Playgrounds, Apparatus, Field Houses, 
Wading Pools, Country Play Festivals, School Yards, Etc. 


Programs for Field Days, Outline of Games, Score Cards, Bibliography, Ete. 


10 Cents 100 COPIES 10 Cents 
Po stpaid $8. Postage Prepaid $7, Express Collect Postpaid 


Send Chechk or Money Order to 


105 EAST 22d STREET CHARITIES 174 ADAMS STREET 


New York ‘ Chicago 
AN2 The Commons 


Please mention CHARITINS AND THN COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


NEW HUDSON LINE 


$1.00 and ALBANY $1.00 


Steamers leave Pier 58, foot West 14th St. (1 pier be- 
low), Daily and Sunday, 6 P. M. Service and accom- 
modations the best. Cuisine unsurpassed. Close 
train connections at Albany, North, East and West. 
For tickets and staterooms and a free copy of our offi- 
cial organ, “The Tourist Magazine,” which contains 
over 300 delightful tours from $4.00 upwards, apply to 
McCANN’S TOURS, City Ticket Agents, 
1328 Broadway, cor. 35th St. Phone 123-38 or at tho pier. 


Employment Exchange 


CONDUCTED BY 
Miss HELEN M. KELSEY 
The Fifth Avenue Agency 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ANTED—Im settlement within commuting dis- 
tance of New York, young man to take charge 
of gymnasium work in exchange for board. 


Two Recent Publications of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 


A Guide to the Study of Charities and 


Correction 


by means of the Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 


(Using 34 Volumes—r874 to 1907) 
Compiled by ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


353 pp., cloth, uniform with the proceedings 


rer ae See eee $2.00 
Or by Express prepaid $2.25 


i 

The Guide consists of brief reviews of more than 
1,200 papers, addresses and reports contained in the 
volumes, with references to about 2,000 passages in 
the Discussions and the Reports from States. These 
are arranged into chapters with sub-titles. The 
comparative importance to the student of the differ- 
ent articles cn a given subject is indicated partly in 
the text and partly by the size of type used. 


Cumulative Index of the 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction 


Names and Fitles of Papers, Addresses and Reports. 
PARTS 2, 3 and 4. Complete Topical Index of 


33 vols. 197 pp., cloth, uniform with The Guide 
and Proceedings. 

Price s : : 2 _ ‘ $1.00 
By Express prepaid io = $1.15 
105 E. 22d CHARITIES 174 Adams 
Street Street 


New York AND The Commons Chicago, Ill. 


The Agricultural Commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt has made 
particularly timely four new books on rural 
needs and opportunities. These books were 
especially recommended to the section meet-.' 
ing on ** Rural Development in Relation to 

Social Welfare” held in connection with the 

National Conference in Richmond, 


They will be sent postpaid for the prices 
named below by the publishers of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS, 


Chapters in Rural Progress, 
Kenyon Leach Butterfield, $1.00 


Among Country Schools, 
Olly Jasper Kern, $1.25 


Southern Mountaineers, 
Samuel Tyndale Wilson, .345c. 


Country Town; a Study of Rural 
Evolution, 


Wilbert Lee Anderson, $1.00 


All four sent postpaid for $3.60. With 
a year’s subscription to CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS $5.00 


JOURNAL OF THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Official Organ of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis and many 
of the largest state and local anti- 
tuberculosis societies. 


A monthly magazine of optimism 
and practical help for social work- 
ers, physicians, patients, members 
of anti-tuberculosis associations 
and lovers of the out-of-doors. 


Back numbers contain valuable 
articles on organizing campaigns 
and on ‘‘taking the cure.’’ Write 
for list, stating subject of interest. 
* Does your association subscribe 
for its membership? It can have 
special rates. 


Address, TRUDEAU 


New York 


Saranac Lake - 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THD COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


(Formerly Chicago Institute of Social Science) 


Suite No. 437 No:174 Adanis St. 
CHICAGO 


Sixth Year—October lst, 1908 te June llth, 1909. 


TRAINS FOR POSITIONS in Settlements, Juvenile Courts, Charity Or- 
‘ganizations and Institutions, Government and Private Investigations, 
and general social and civic work. 


A GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL for those having com- 
pleted a college course or having large experience or special ability in 
social work. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION.—Conferences with expert workers, lec- 
tures by leading philanthropic and social authorities, class room 
exercises and discussions, independent investigations, and field and 
practice work supervised by the directors. 


CREDIT IN UNIVERSITIES can be secured as credit for work done in 
their own graduate schools. 


COURSES 


Field and Requirements of Social Work. 

Physical and Psychical Aspects of the Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent. 

Historical, Economic and Ethical Aspects of Industrial Organization. 

Social Factors and Organization of the City and Town. 

Relief of the Dependent and Defective. 

Delinquency—Adult and Juvenile. 

Children’s Interests and Activities. 

Administration of Institutions and Organizations. 


| TUITION.—$50 per year, $10 per course. 


DIRECTORS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Juvia C. LAtHRop SorHonispA P, BRECKINRIDGE 
ALLEN T. Burns, Dean 


Year book sent free on application. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the Dean, 
174 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by~ an > Insti- 
tution purchasing from jt, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIPS AND THD COMMONS. 
Published every. Saturday. 


Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners. 


S. CUSHMAN & SONS, 
629 Madison avenue, New York. 


Booksellers, Publishers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and ‘Spices. 
GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
M. H. MOSES & CoO., 
49 Vesey street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Drugs. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205 Third avenue, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LODSER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 


Electrical Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d street, New York. 


Express. 


THE LEXINGTON TRANSFER CO., 
156 Kast 23d street, New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSHD CoO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN BUCKLE, 
872-874 Washington street, New York, 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale, 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries, 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Tindson street, New York. 
BORNHOEFT & WINDHORS?1, 

1229 Third avenue, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO, 

32 South Front street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
ALEX. B. MILLER, 

241-243 Fourth avenue, New York. 
SEEMAN BROBS., 


Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


JOHN S. SILLS & SONS, 

North River and 37th street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 

56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
310 Third avenue, New York. 
Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market street, Syracuse. N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 


West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kindling Wood and Hickory. 
CLARK & WILKINS, 


Bleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N. Y. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CoO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 
10th avenue—13-14th streets, New York. 
‘ Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paints, Enamel. 
GELIEN & CO., 
153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 
Plumbing, Ranges, Furnaces, Roofing. 
THOMAS HINDLEY & SON, 
819 Sixth avenue, New York. 


Poultry and Game. 
A. SILZ, 


Silz's Bldg., 416-418 West 14th st., New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRRBEL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THH H. BR. CLAFLIN CO, 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOP & LEATHER CO., 


40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT ELLIOTT & CO., 


130-182 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 
FHNOCIT MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric Time System, Pro= 


gramme Clocks, Telephone Systems, Em- 
Ployees’ Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, 
Electric Wiring. 
PETTES & RANDALL CO., 
150 Nassau street, New York City. 
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GEORGIA’S CONVICT 
LEASE SYSTEM REMEDIED 


As result of the first special session of 
the Legislature in twenty-five years, fol- 
lowing a remarkable campaign of pub- 
licity, Georgia has passed a compromise 
bill which makes it possible to abolish al- 
together her system of leasing convicts. 
The law provides that the counties are to 
have the use of convicts for public works, 
distributed in proportion to their popu- 
lation ; aiter them the cities; and after the 
cities the state prison farm for its neces- 
sary work. After that, if any remain, 
felons may be leased to contractors for a 
term of one year in place of the present 
term of five years. The pay of convicts’ 
guards and wardens is substantially in- 
creased,—to $50 and $100 a month re- 
spectively,—and they are forbidden both 
by their oaths of office and by punishment 
for felony from sharing in the profits of 
convict labor and from abusing convicts. 
The bill abolishes the “wild-cat’” camps 
entirely, prohibits the leasing of misde- 
meanants, authorizes the use of state 
lands for the maintenance of convicts, 
the keeping of a full record of each indi- 
vidual, and the employment of experts at 
road-building at salaries of $150 a month 
and expenses. The bill becomes law at 
the expiration of the present five year 
leases on March 31. 

The exception by which convicts in ex- 
cess of the number needed for public 
works may be leased to contractors, will 
prove dangerous in proportion to the 
ability of prison reformers in Georgia to 
sustain public interest in the question and 
in their watchfulness of the Prison Com- 
mission and of the appointments to mem- 
bership on it. While there is a great gain 
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in reducing the term of possible lease to 
one year, the condition of the individual 
convict is not safeguarded if lack of care 
should permit him to be leased five times 
over to the same master in one of the 
brutal, secluded camps. Nor has it whol- 
ly removed the incentive on the part of 
judges to inflict long sentences because 
of the value to the county of the convict’s 
labor, whether on its own roads or as a 
leased workman for a contractor,—one of 
the points urged by the reformers. There 
is present, too, a strong incentive among 
county and city officials to cut down their 
requisitions for convicts both as a means 
of swelling the number available for con- 
tractors and to shirk the responsibilities 
and expense of road-making and other 
public enterprises on a large scale. Di- 
rect opportunity is offered for collusion 
between state, county and city officials 
and contractors. 

That some such considerations were in 
the minds of the opponents of the bill 
was clearly shown by their violent opposi- 
tion. The majority for it in the senate 
are said in the press dispatches to have 
passed the bill only by a fight to the finish 
on every point. 


NEED FOR 
ADEQUATE RECORDS 


In retracting his statement concerning 
criminality among the Jews of New York 
city, Commissioner Bingham places in a 
more forcible light the statement made in 
CHARITIES AND. THE Commons last week, 
that the system of court records now in 
use is thoroughly inadequate. Of course, 
the fact remains that the classification of 
prisoners according to their religions will 
be and should properly be an impossibil- 
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ity for court records, as such a classifi- 
cation would be distinctly un-American. 
Because a man is a Catholic or a Presby- 
terian or a Jew, should not in any way 
influence the record of his criminality. 
As a matter of fact in such records the 
Jew would be divided according to his 
nationality and the word Jew would not 
appear at all. We would have Russians, 
Hungarians, Roumanians, Galicians, Ital- 
ians, Slavs, and so on through the strata 
of our population. For the same reason 
that Commissioner Bingham was unable 
to base his statements on figures, those 
which a committee is now gathering can 
hardly be of appreciable value. Prison 
and reformatory statistics can undoubted- 
ly be secured with accuracy, but the rec- 
ord of arrests and convictions must re- 
main a matter of conjecture. After all, 
the principal plea of Commissioner Bing- 
ham’s article was for a secret service 
system and it was deplorable that his 
sweeping statements should have crept 
into it. His acknowledgment of his mis- 
take is as manly as his first statement 
was impulsive. 


THE NEW YORK 
STATE CONFERENCE 


Elmira is this year’s meeting place for 
the ninth New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction which will con- 
vene on November 17. The sessions will 
last through the 18th and 19th. Simon 
W. Rosendale of Albany is president, Or- 
lando I’. Lewis of New York, secretary, 
and Frank Tucker of New York treas- 
urer. 

The following committees will have 
charge of the sessions which will meet 
three times daily in the new Federation 
Building: Public health including the 
prevention of tuberculosis, Dr. George 
G. Goler, Rochester, chairman; standard 
of living, Frederic H. Almy, Buffalo, 
chairman; care of children, Charles D. 
Hilles, Chauncey, chairman; conditions 
and regulation of labor, P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, New York, chairman; care and 
relief of poor in their homes, John J. 
Fitzgerald, New York, chairman; treat- 
ment of criminals, Charles F. Howard, 
Buffalo, chairman; state institutions, 
James Wood, Mt. Kisco, chairman. 

The committee on exhibits, Miss Kate 
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H. Claghorn, chairman, is making spe- 
cial efforts not only to have a representa- 
tive exhibit, but one approaching New 
York city proportions. The answers al- 
ready received from institutions and so- 
cieties show that the exhibit will be con- 
siderably larger than that held in connec- 
tion with the Albany conference in 1907. 
The committee on reports from coun- 
ties and cities, Arthur W. Towne, of Al- 
bany, chairman, is this year sending out 
questionaires which will systematize the 
information desired and will enable the 
committee to report much more exhaust- 
ively and helpfully than in recent years. 

On Friday, the day after the confer- 
ence, a.visit to Elmira Reformatory will 
be made by the members of the confer- 
ence. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Rathbun. Railroad lines running into 
Elmira will grant from points in New 
York state reduced rates of one and 
three-fifths fares for round trip. 

The Federation Building is admirably 
adapted for the meetings of the confer- 
ence. It has just been erected at an ex- 
pense of over $100,000. The hospitality 
and interest of the citizens of Elmira is 
assured. Accommodations are thorough- 
ly satisfactory at the headquarters hotel. 

Preparations are already being made 
for a special car to be attached to the 
morning train over the Lackawanna or 
Erie R. R., leaving New York for Elmira 
on Tuesday, November 17. 


CHILD LABOR 
IN WASHINGTON 


Referring to the so-called “juvenile 
crime wave” in the city of Washington, 
to which a number of newspapers have 
given serious attention, assigning the child 
labor law in the District of Columbia as 
the cause, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has made an exhaustive inquiry 
and reports that no unusual condition 
can be discovered in the city of Washing- 
ton. Letters from various officials and 
many interested citizens agree not only 
that no wave of juvenile crime exists in 
Washington, but also that the recently 
enacted child labor law for the District 
of Columbia is approved by those who 
are interested in the welfare of the chil- 
dren. To Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of 
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the National Child Labor Committee, 
Judge William H. DeLacy, judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Washington, writes: 


Your favor of the 10th inst. is the first in- 
formation that I have received as to a “ju- 
venile crime wave in Washington” due to 
the Act of May 28, 1908, relative to the em- 
ployment of child labor in the District of 
Columbia. Such a report is entirely false. 
On the contrary, I think the whole tendency 
of the act in question will be to minimize 
juvenile delinquency in the District of 
Columbia. While it may be susceptible of 
improvement, all good citizens are impressed 
with the humane spirit and purpose of this 
child labor legislation. 

“The clipping you enclose is now brought 
to my attention for the first time. Rowdy- 
ism on the playgrounds, instead of being on 
the increase, has been practically eliminated. 
I do not recall a single case of juvenile de- 
linquency caused by the operation of the 
child labor law. The statement is entirely 
gratuitous that “many boys who have hereto- 
fore sold papers on the streets and done 
other work have voluntarily retired from 
the Washington industrial field.” The law 
allows badges to boys at ten years and over, 
to vend newspapers and engage in street 
trades, but the law mercifully inhibits such 
employment to infants under ten years of 
age.” 


JEWISH PIONEERS 
IN WISCONSIN 


There is a colony of Russian Jews situ- 
ated near Hawkins, Wis., 150 miles from 
St. Paul, Minn., which is the nearest 
large town. This enterprise is the work 
of one man, John Raffleson, who was 
compelled to give up factory work by an 
accident. He took up peddling and going 
about into the country decided to make 
himself a missionary for drawing his co- 
religionists out of the cities and back to 
the soil. The new colony is small, but it 
owns 920 acres, sold on long-time pay- 
ments at $10 anacre. The new colony is 
co-operative in its plan and will have a 
co-operative store. Its officers, a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and all the heads of families, sit as 
a court in case of any dispute arising. 
Mr. Raffleson goes into Milwaukee and 
Sheboygan and persuades people to come 
out to the new colony. He has thus far 
succeeded in getting a nucleus of ten 
families and says he wants only four 
more as a beginning. These people are 
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working as the old pioneers worked, 
clearing the land of timber and slowly be- 
ginning their planting. They will un- 
doubtedly be equally successful. 


HARD TIMES 
AND CRIMINALS 


The close relation that exists between 
the present industrial situation and the 
increase in criminality is shown in a 
striking manner by an investigation re- 
cently completed by Warren F. Spalding, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Prison 
Association. Assaults have been more 
numerous every month in 1908 than they 
were in 1907. ‘The first seven months of 
this year show an increase of twenty- 
two per cent and there are no signs of 
abatement as the arrests for assault in 
July were the highest of any month of 
the year. 

In March, 1907, the arrests for drunk- 
enness began to increase very materially. 
940 more arrests on this charge were 
made in 1907 than in 1906. The remain- 
ing months of 1907 showed increases 
varying from 188 to 607 over the cor- 
responding months of 1906. The cal- 
endar year showed an increase of 4,751. 
In every month except March, 1907, 
there has been an increase in 1908. 
3,888 persons were arrested for drunken- 
ness in June, 1908—the highest ever 
known—7o2 more than in June, 1907. 
The increase for the first seven months 
has been 2,337. Arrests for burglary in 
Massachusetts have been during seven 
months past nearly sixty-eight per cent 
larger than in the same months of 1907. 

In the first six months of the year the 
number of vagrants arrested averaged 
about fifty per month, nearly three times 
as many as in the same months of 1907. 
In miscellaneous offences there has been 
a particularly noticeable increase,—nearly 
fifty per cent in the first seven months of 
1908. 

Taking all the arrests together, the ag- 
gregate for the past seven months has 
been 38,970, while in 1907 it was 32,200, 
an increase of 6,770, or twenty-one per 
cent. The largest increase was in July, 
when the highest point reached was 6,574, 
against 5,070 in the same month of 1907. 
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If the rate of increase shall be the same 
for the next five months as it has been 
for the past seven, the arrests for the 
year will number 69,667, compared with 
48,146 in 1905. 

Mr. Spalding’s report shows that the 
number of arrests and of commitments 
was smaller in July than it was in June, 
though still very much larger than a year 
ago. Mr. Spalding believes that the ef- 
fect of the business depression as a crime 
producer will not be outgrown for a long 
time, because many who have become 
criminal in the past year will not be able 
to recover their places in the ranks of 
good citizens. 


Preparation in Club Work’ 


Armand Wyle 


Superintendent Emanu-El Brotherhood 
New York 


No person can deny the axiom that 
“what is worth doing is worth doing 
well”; club work is no exception to this 
truth. A definite purpose, kept ever in 
the mind of the leader, must be the basis 
for every earnest effort, in order to ac- 
complish good results under all circum- 
stances, foreseen and unforeseen. Many 
of the latter are likely to arise in the 
course of the work, but should not cause 
the principal issue to be overlooked. It 
is the “work” for which every leader 
should seek the most satisfactory solu- 
tion and consummation, but which the 
dilettante most frequently neglects or 
does not consider at all. Actuated by a 
passing fancy, a fad, social aspirations 
or other false motives, the dilettante 
more often looks for the unforeseen con- 
ditions for self-amusement; seeks to 
bring out the naivete of a child, or 
thoughtlessly makes it ridiculous to its 
fellows. The incidental.occurrences com- 
prise, aS a matter of fact, much of the 
joy of club work but do not constitute 
its real purpose. Club experience is a 
most important and necessary part of 
the education of children who are de- 
prived. of its equivalent in their own 
homes; but when this poor substitute for 
the best home influences is attempted by 


1Read before the Council of Club Leaders of the 
Emanu-E] Brotherhood. 
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persons in no wise connected by blood 
with the beneficiaries, too much attention 
to the matter in hand cannot be given. 
I have observed club leaders who come 
late; others who remain away, sometimes 
twice or three times in succession, and 
invariably they are the ones who have no 
program, no purpose in regard to those 
whose time they are, in effect, wasting. 


Their reply as to the negative result, 


that “there is a large membership,” is 
not convincing, since the successful club 
from the most important point of view— 
the moral, spiritual and social betterment 
of its members—is the smallest in mem- 
bership. I should like to add here, in 
this connection, that it is difficult to 
know ten children thoroughly: their 
aspirations, trials, fears and general char- 
acter, when there are only two hours con- 
tact in a whole week. The difficulty in- 
creases in geometrical ratio with every 
added member. 

The neglectful leader often substitutes 


an unprepared reading for a carefully 


considered story told with elimination of 
all unnecessary and uninteresting matter, 
expressed in child language rather than 
the well turned literary phrases of an 
author. This sort of reading is monoton- 
ous and provocative of restiveness in the 
listener. When such an incompetent 
says with pride that there was no inter- 
ruption by uninterested members, I feel 
that positive injury is being done, be- 
cause under such circumstances, the child 
is afraid to interrupt or assert its natural 
right to be properly amused. The club 
is not a school—it is its supplement and 
should not be conducted on pedagogic 


‘lines so far as the child can observe it. 


Pedagogic it should be in the broad sense, 
where the lesson can be taught without 
the child knowing that it is learning a 
truth not previously understood. Ex- 
cellent leaders can cause children to 
teach themselves or one another, in which 
case the highest ideal of club work is 
attained, viz.: to inculcate pleasure in 
reading and writing good literature, to 
stimulate mental activity and produce a 
wholesome attitude toward life. 

I know leaders who never spend less 
than half a day in preparation for their 
weekly meetings, and often realize that 
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they require more time, if they would 
be thoroughly prepared to take up any 
question that is likely to be propounded. 
They know their children so well that 
they are almost sure of the topics that 
will be brought up. Such leaders ar- 
range to have their business meetings 
take as little time as possible, and never- 
theless interfere very little in what they 
consider the personal desires of the chil- 
dren. Of course there are occasions 
when an appeal is made to the leader, 
and at such times an opportunity is 
available to direct business in the most 
’ expeditious manner possible. The atti- 
tude of the leader may be that of an 
audience, but no one should ever enter 
this work with the purpose of being 
amused. 

The sentimental “gather-around-me- 
children” motive is inadequate unless the 
children have something to gain by gath- 
ering. When I first came to Emanu-El 
Social House, there were many children 
who came forward with this idea, hav- 
ing learned from experience that it was 
what most leaders liked. It was not long 
before I learned how little sincerity 
prompted this gathering: they hoped to 
gain something material from the implied 
compliment, and this was due to the false 
sentimentality of previous leaders with 
whom they had come in contact. 

The sentiment which prompts the 
thoughtful leader to enter into the work 
of preparing minds, otherwise neglected, 
to develop into sincere. self-reliant men 
_ and women, is in itself sufficiently ob- 
vious. No worker with children is with- 
out affection for them, however unde- 
monstratively in method his work may be 
conducted. Affection for children, how- 
ever, must not be the only effort expend- 
ed in working with them, for it is insuf- 
ficient to improve their mental and moral 
condition; nor is it enough to become 
merely the friend of children. Mutual 
trust and affection are only means to an 
important end, and that end can only 
be accomplished by thoughtful, careful 
and complete preparation. 

A general plan for the entire year may 
be first considered. which may be. di- 
vided into months and the monthly work 
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again into portions to be taken up at 
each meeting. Each meeting’s work 
should be divided into more or less arbi- 
trary periods, with enforced accomplish- 
ment of certain ends within the pre- 
scribed time. The business meeting may 
first be taken up with the leader as an 
apparently passive member. The liter- 
ary program may then be considered, 
wherein the preparation of the leader 
plays the most important part, not nec- 
essarily in lowering the leader’s stand- 
ard to meet that of the children, but in 
finding the members’ general trend of 
thought regarding life and bringing out 
the highest phases of it in preparation 
for a higher standard to which the chil- 
dren will attain at a later day. The social 
part of the program can terminate the 
meeting; during this part the leader and 
children are on the same plane of so- 
ciability and the leader may give expres- 
sion most effectively to any desire to 
come down to the children, or up to them, 
as the case may be. 

We have in one meeting, then, a peri- 
od when the children haye full sway; 
another when the leader has absolute 
charge, arousing in the children an awak- 
ening comprehension of every day af- 
fairs; and a third period when leader 
and children are equal in importance and 
action. 

All this can be done without exacting 
any preparation from the children, other 
than that which they may have gained 
from previous meetings, and from their 
life outside the club. They have enough 
work in their public school preparation, 
without being burdened with more for 
their club, however closely the leader 
may establish its relation to outer ex- 
perience. It is enforced preparation 
for the club which causes children to 
exhibit little interest in it or to remain 
but a few weeks and then drop out. The 
club should be a recreation, a pleasure 
to which its members will look forward, 
a playground—but not without the ever 
present ideal of the leader, to induce them 
to enjoy in full the self-helpful, educa- 
tional, spiritual. mental, and social im- 
provement which exnerience in a club 
may be made to yield. 
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Sex and Society’ 
Reviewed by Graham Taylor 


The distinctive value of this volume is 
the masterful way in which Professor 
Thomas tests and interprets inferences 
drawn from anthropological data regard- 
ing inherent differences in the sexes, by 
the adaptation which both women and 
men have made to their respective social 
functions. The assumption that woman 
is inherently inferior to man is shown to 
ignore not only the characteristics which 
she has acquired in fulfilling her own 
function in the family and society, but 
also the superior qualities involved in 
adapting herself to her distinct and spe- 
cialized modes of functioning. 

Social control exercised by women in 
primitive society is explained by the more 
central and essential relationship of moth- 
erhood in the primitive groups. This 
continued as long as the group depended 
upon the stationary, conserving function 
and habit of the female. When, with 
higher organization, the group became 
dependent upon the more rapid move- 
ment and physical prowess of the male, 
then social control passed from women to 
men. The social feeling out of which 
morality and altruism spring Professor 
Thomas considers to have been evolved 
from the sensitiveness developed by 
courtship, the consideration for: physical 
weakness developed through love of off- 
spring, and the comradeship in the united 
effort required to protect and promote 
common family interests. Yet this very 
chivalric, protective attitude of men to- 
ward women proves to have enthralled 
the sex by customs and limitations of 
sphere which have excluded the female 
from community of interests and equality 


with the male ever since masculine 
ascendency was attained in primitive 
times. 


Particularly interesting and significant 
is the recital of the process by which man 
superseded woman in industry. His 
primitive subordination to her when she 
was comparatively stationary while he 


1 Sex and Society ; Studies in the Social Psychology 
of Sex by William I. Thomas, associate professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago. Pp. 225. The 
University of Chicago Press. Price, postpaid, $1.65. 
This book can be obtained at publisher’s price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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roved when she acquired the arts and 


property upon which he depended for 
sustenance and comfort was reversed 
when the hunting, fishing and nomadic 
life no longer yielded him adequate re- 
ward or satisfaction. Then he brought 
the strength, agility, enterprise, and ver- 
satility acquired in the chase into the in- 
dustries of civilized life. Thereafter for 
generations she became relatively re- 
stricted and inferior in social status. The 
author therefore regards as phenomenal 
the progress which woman is now mak- 
ing wherever she is admitted to an equal- 
ity of opportunity with man in develop- 
ing and applying her inherent capabilities 
and in acquiring new aptitudes. 

The summaries which the volume fur- 
nishes of the facts and conclusions of an- 
thropological research make it invaluable 
for readers who desire to know the 
sources and results of this science rather 
than its processes. Professor Thomas’s 
own social interpretation of the facts, and 
his reasoning in reaching them, are not 
more a distinct contribution to scientific 
literature than they are the most satis- 
factory presentation of the subject to 
those without technical knowledge of the 
science and literature underlying these 
studies. 

A very distinct point of view is estab- 
lished by the thesis of the volume which 
is, “That the differences in bodily habit 
between men and women, particularly the 
greater strength, restlessness, and motor 
aptitude of man, and the more stationary 
condition of woman, have had an impor- 
tant influence on social forres ef activity, 
and on the character and mind of the two 
sexes.” Whoever views or reviews his- 
tory or contemporary life, industrial 
status or social progress, customs or 
morals, with the insight thus given of the 
differentiation of the sexes in function, 
in acquired characteristics and in inher- 
ent potentialities, cannot fail to be more 
accurately considerate in judgment or 
better grounded in hope for the future. 
The reader’s conclusion is likely to be 
that of the author: “Certain it is that no 
civilization can remain the highest, if an- 
other civilization adds to the intelligence 
of its men, the intelligence of its women.” 


Social Settlements and New York’s Lower 


East Side 


Charles S. Bernheimer 
Assistant Head Worker University Settlement 
New York 


Settlements on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan have come in for some abuse 
recently. One point at issue is whether 
some of these settlements proselytize. 
The original attack was directed by a 
Catholic priest against one of the settle- 
ments in his parish and finally against 
settlements in general in this district. A 
Jewish layman has come to the priest’s 
side with a confirmatory charge. 

The criticisms insinuate and imply that 
the settlements lure children by means 
of bribes for the purpose of converting 
them from their faith. Such wholesale 
condemnation is founded on misconcep- 
tion of the purposes of the settlements 
and misinformation as to their results. 
If a settlement is guilty of the slightest 
act repugnant to the religious scruples 
of those who attend, the attention of the 
authorities of the particular settlement 
should be called to the matter. But to 
charge settlements with machinations 
against the religious convictions of the 
young people with whom they come in 
contact is to malign their principles and 
their achievements. It is just as consid- 
erate to issue diatribes against the mod- 
ern forces of education and culture as 
against the settlements. The public 
schools, the colleges and universities, the 
libraries and museums, the newspapers 
and magazines, the art and _ scientific 
achievements of the age may be accused 
of luring the younger generation away 
from the ideas of the older generation. 
The settlements are willing to stand the 
best in this company. 

Numbers of the immigrant population, 
placed in an awry social position, are 
unable to look after their children prop- 
erly because of strange language and 
habits, the necessities of employment. and 
lack of knowledge of our institutions. 
Private social agencies such as the settle- 
ments, as well as public educational 
agencies, assist the children. It is true 
that the authority of the parents is often 
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weakened by these influences with which 
the younger generation comes in contact, 
but that is inevitable. The youth, in 
gaining knowledge in the public school, 
in studying for a profession, in follow- 
ing his life vocation, undoubtedly breaks 
shackles of parental control, but he has 
in the meantime acquired fundamentals. 
of character and breadth of view which 
should make him a parent better adapted 
to the conditions under which his chil- 
dren must be brought up. 

One of the most direct sources of use- 
fulness to the young people is the settle- 
ment club. This is a small group of boys 
or girls, or young men and young wom- 
en who adopt their own rules and elect 
their own officers. There is a club di- 
rector or adviser—some older person of 
more experience, knowledge and culture. 
Many a discussion in the club is made the 
means of pointing out proper courses of 
action. Many a matter which a parent,— 
because of ignorance of the relation of 
affairs—could not properly explain, is 
made clear by a born American. Many 
a quality which goes to make up charac- 
ter is here strengthened. A boy treas- 
urer of a club spends the club’s money 
for his own uses. The club director 
points out the error of the boy’s way, and 
enforces a lesson on the members of the 
club. The boys look up to the director. 
He has previously shown that he is fair 
and square, that he knows. boy’s weak- 
nesses and allows for them, but that self- 
interest, as well as the general interest, 
demands confidence and honesty. This 
sounds simple and elementary. It is. 
But if some of our men of wealth of to- 
day had had some similar settlement 
training they might have had better repu- | 
tations for honor and -honesty. 

The whirl and turmoil of the life of the 
lower East Side are such that settlements 
can touch. but portions here and there. 
To expect them to show that they have 
improved all phases of the life is asking 
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too much. .Even to prove what bad ef- 
fects they have prevented is difficult. 
But one who has followed the careers of 
many of the young people who have gone 
through the settlements must be con- 
vinced that the young men and women 
are splendid products, comparable in 
ability, intelligence and character to any 
set of young people anywhere. They 
bring, it is admitted, a native virtue with 
them—the morality of the fathers and 
mothers in Israel is a positive asset to 
start with. Transmuted in the settlement 
it makes for the genteel, decent, honor- 
able young man or woman. 

Even if settlements reached largely the 
best, they would be performing a valuable 
function in providing a place of social 
attractiveness which could not be ob- 
tained in any other way. I am firmly of 
the opinion that the settlements, no mat- 
ter what their individual peculiarities, 
are a strong, conserving force in the 
moral life of the young people. 

One needs but look around the lower 
East Side to see some of the crude insti- 
tutions the people have organized, to get 
some intimation of the result if the popu- 
lation were left entirely to its own de- 
vices. Take, for instance, the dance halls 
and amusements and recreations gen- 
erally. The young people must have 
some social life which is not afforded in 
the homes. The theater is too expensive 
for many and it must in any event be in- 
termingled with other pleasures. Dan- 
cing is one of the favorite pastimes. 
Which is preferable, the dance hall un- 
restricted and unguarded, or the settle- 
ment with its care for the niceties of con- 
duct? We have the answer in a bill pre- 
sented to the State Legislature by the rep- 
resentative from this district. This bill 
provides for licensing dance halls and 
defines them as follows: “The terms 
dancing acadeniy, dancing school and 
dance hall mean and include any prem- 
ises, except those of settlement societies 
duly incorporated under the laws of this 
state, used for dancing purposes for the 
general public and where a fee is exact- 
BU cs Hee 

It will be noticed that settlements are 
expressly excluded, and it is on the 
ground that they have adequate supervis- 
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ion without invoking the law. The bill 
states that no licensed person shall per- 
mit any female under the age of sixteen 
to visit the premises of one of these dance 
halls for dancing after 6:00 P. M. except 
when accompanied by a parent or legal 
guardian and no person of bad charac- 
ter shall be allowed on the premises. If 
it were possible to have dancing every- 
where under the supervision of settle- 
ments, the conduct resulting from pro- 
miscuous meeting of young men and 
women would be largely safeguarded; 
but the settlements are limited in num- 
ber and capacity and it is therefore pro- 
posed to pass a law to stem the tide of 
mischief done by the unrestricted dancing. 

The settlement affords opportunity for 
wholesome amusement and_ recreation 
through the parties, the entertainments, 
the concerts, the debates, the dances, the 
games, the gymnastics. The last refer- 
ence suggests another positive element, 
the gymnasium, with the fine opportunity 
for physical development, of which many 
young people have availed themselves to 
good advantage. The lower East Side 
youth becomes a different being as the 
result of his physical training in the 
schools, the recreation centers and the 
settlements. To deny the value of these 
social influences in this respect would be 
to deny the value of our educational 
training based upon the study of the 
physical and moral needs of the individ- 
ual. 

Although the young people obtain the 
greater part of the direct benefit from the 
settlements of the lower East Side, there 
are features, such as concerts, receptions 
and parents’ meetings, whereby parents 
are brought into contact with the settle- 
ment house and their co-operation is ob- 
tained. At such parents’ or mothers’ 
gatherings the language which the older 
people best understand, Yiddish, is often 
used in the talks and recitations which 
are given in addition to the social fea- 
tures of an evening’s entertainment. At- 
tempt is made to strengthen the hands of 
the parents in every way vossible. The 
settlements stand in neighborly relation- 
shin to many parents, visiting them and 
being visited by them. 

Movements for the improvement of the 
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health, the tenements, the streets of the 
East Side have, at times, received their 
impetus from settlements and have usu- 
ally had their assistance; all this because 
the people themselves have not had the 
necessary initiative and understanding to 
ask for civic improvement. 

As to the funds necessary to carry on 
the activities, I know of none that is not 
willing to render a free, open,. accurate 
account of its stewardship. Such an ac- 
count reveals items for salaries of those 
who superintend the work—not high ones 
at that; salaries of directors of gymnas- 
tics and other classes; payment for jani- 
tor services, household expenses, fuel, 
light, repairs, supplies, printing, postage, 
stationery ; outlays for outings, entertain- 
ments and the like. The great amount 
of service given without charge never 
appears adequately. 

In the University Settlement, for ex- 
ample, there are about one hundred clubs 
and classes meeting once a week. Each 
of these, for the most part, has a club 
director or adviser,—a student, a teacher 
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or other professional person, a man or 
woman of education, or possibly a former 
club member with the necessary knowl- 
edge, experience and breadth of view. 
Such a one may teach sewing or raffia 
work or aid the club in an athletic, liter- 
ary or social way; or, there are dancing 
classes, dramatic performances, choruses, 
or basket ball teams, coached by such 
volunteers. 

A majority of these club directors and 
helpers in this settlement are Jews. If 
they proselytize, it is a case of Jews 
proselytizing Jews. In this and other 
settlements stories, essays and lectures on 
Jewish subjects are, at times, features. 
They are presented by Jews in a sympa- 
thetic manner. 

It should be apparent to all impartial 
observers that there is at least some merit 
in the settlements here described, and 
whatever their defects, they are many 
times counteracted by their virtues. Let 
church and synagogue organizations em- 
ulate these virtues and profit by the faults 
and the result will be a more wholesome 
body social. 
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A CORRECTION 


To THE EDIToR: 

I beg to call the attention of your readers 
to an inadvertent error in the article appear- 
ing in your last issue regarding the work of 
the New York Association of Neighborhood 
Workers. In the summary of the legislative 
activity of the association it was stated that 
the following bills died in committee: 

Assembly Bill No. 637—introduced by Mr. 
Parker, transferring the enforcement of mer- 
cantile inspection in cities of the first class 
to the State Department of Labor. 

Senate Bill No. 512—introduced by Mr. 
Grady, and Assembly Bill No. 915 (should 
be 951) introduced by Mr. Filley, providing 
for a school census. 

The first of these measures—the Mercan- 
tile Inspection Bill, was re-introduced and 
passed at the extraordinary session. It was 
approved by the governor June 16, and be- 
came chapter 520 of the laws of 1908. This 
important bill wil! go into effect next week 
Thursday. 

The other bill—providing a new school 
census law—was subsequently re-introduced 
in a slightly amended form, as Assembly Bill 
No. 1470—Donihee. It passed both branches 
of the Legislature and received the govern- 
or’s signature May 10, becoming chapter 249 


of the laws of 1908. This law took effect 
immediately. 

I trust that you will give this statement 
publicity, in order to correct what might 
otherwise be misleading to many persons, 

GeorGE A. HALL, 
Secretary, New York Child Labor Com- 


mittee. 


“SO-CALLED” REFORMATORIES 


To THE EDITOR: 
I have read with 
CHARITIES AND THE 


much attention in 
Commons of July 18 
a letter from Magistrate Robert J. Wilkin, 
justice of the Court of Special Sessions 
and member of the Board of Parole, which 
was printed under the caption Future of 
Misdemeanants. It is encouraging that 
Judge Wilkin has determined to bring the 
condition of the inmates of the New 
York City Reformatory for Misdemeanants, 
on Hart’s Island, to the attention of the 
city. “A so-called city reformatory” he 
styles it, and this single condemnatory 
phrase from a justice of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions is more significant than col- 
umns of reprehension from a layman. 

Commissioner Thomas W. Hynes _in- 
spected this institution in the fall of 1997, 
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and his report appears in the thirteenth 
annual report of the State Commission of 
Prisons. Extracts from Mr. Hynes’s report 
follow: 


» “I must state most emphatically that the 
school as now conducted is, instead of a 
means of reforming the inmates, a serious 
detriment to the present and future wel- 
fare of the boys committed there. . 

“Instead of taking every precaution to 
improve the moral condition of the in- 
mates by keeping them from the contact of 
evil influences, the contrary is the condi- 
tion, and though chaplains are regularly in 
attendance their services are of little avail 
because of the evil influences with which 
the youths are surrounded... . 

“T was told there was no attempt at 
classification of the inmates in the dormi- 
tories, that men and boys ranging in age 
from sixteen to thirty years are placed in 
adjoining beds with apparently no effort 
made at classification as to ages and condi- 
tions, leaving the youthful prisoners in 
danger of contamination with the older 
and more vicious.” 


This was the condition only last fall in 
this new reformatory (“so-called”) which 
was created by special legislation and in- 
stalled in 1906. With what seems quite re- 
markable foresight however the matter of 
finances was entirely overlooked: No ap- 
propriation was made for building or main- 
taining the new school, which had to be 
started and is still carried on in ram- 
shackle buildings formerly pertaining to 
the workhouse. Even some of the keepers 
of the latter institution, I am told, had to 
be loaned for a time to get the new re- 
formatory on its feet. This in the Amer- 
ican metropolis! The constant apology of 
the Department of Correction for the in- 
adequate buildings and equipment is “lack 
of funds.” Yet this school, where the most 
ignorant and therefore most unfortunate 
boys are committed, ought justly to be 
high-class in every particular, for in no 
other way can such boys be reformed. 

Commissioner Hynes’s report has had one 
good result at least. Old and hardened 
second and third term men are no longer 
sent there. But the dormitory system 
without grading, even where young pris- 
oners are concerned, cannot but bring into 
intimate contact~ comparatively unsophis- 
ticated boys with others who are _ past- 
masters in vice. Moral contamination is 
not necessarily a matter of a few years, 
more or less, where the boy’s age is con- 
cerned, and the crowded prison dormitory 
lends itself to such contamination. 

I am heartily in accord with Judge Wil- 
kin’s effort, and in quoting from his letter 
the following paragraphs, which have im- 
pressed me as somewhat equivocal, I do 
so solely with a view to clarity. 
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“It is a rule of the Board of Parole, 
which was beneficently provided to prevent 
an inmate from being compelled to steal 
after he is paroled, that an inmate cannot 
be released unless he has some one to refer 
to who will give him a temporary home, 
from which he can find employment.” 

“When he has earned this standard (900 
merit marks), the board then requires that 
he shall have a home or place to go to from 
the institution and a situation for employ- 
ment. If these are provided, his parole is 
granted... .” 


In the first statement it appears that if 
an inmate is assured a place of residence, 
he may be paroled and then seek employ- 
ment. The second statement would indi- 
cate that both a place of residence and em- 
ployment are conditions of parole. This I 
believe is not the case however, as several 
boys paroled from this institution have re- 
sided with me at the Chrystie Street 
House, and I have obtained positions for 
them after they came here. 

“In the other case, which may occur 
from fifteen to twenty times each calendar 
year,” writes Judge Wilkin, “we find a 
young man without a home or friends, and 
under the rule of the board he cannot be 
discharged until some home is provided for 
him. How ridiculously cruel it is for the 
city of New York to take a young man and 
detain him for several months in a reform- 
atory institution, and then, at the end of 
a certain time, land him at the foot of 
East Twenty-sixth street, without a penny 
in his pocket or a suit of warm clothing 
on him in the winter time, or a home to 
go to, or work. As I said before, how 
ridiculously cruel this seems, and yet that 
is what we, in this respectable city, are 
doing.” 

The foregoing I find inexplicable. If as 
it indicates a boy paroled from the New 
York city reformatory is landed on the 
26th street dock penniless and without suit- 
able clothing or a home to go to, clearly 
the Board of Parole is acting adversely to 
its own rule, that an inmate cannot be 
paroled unless a home has been provided 
for him. “Ridiculously cruel” does not half 
express it. It is inhuman. 

What follows is still more surprising: 

“The writer, together with the other 
members of the Board of Parole, have en- 
deavored to enlist the sympathy and inter- 
est of several organizations whose interest 
is in the welfare of discharged prisoners, 
but thus far there seems to be no society 
or organization which has, as part of its 
plan, even the temporary after care of these 
young men who many times, aye, very 
many times, owe their incarceration, not 
to their criminal attitude, but to their 
previous unfortunate surroundings.” 

This is surprising for the reason that 
since the summer of 1906 nineteen boys 
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paroled from the New York City Reforma- 
tory for Misdemeanants have been received 
by me at the Chrystie Street House, where 
they have resided for periods ranging from 
a few days to several months, a number ob- 
taining employment while here. 

I find in the records of this house the 
following entries of boys on parole from 
the New York City Reformatory for Mis- 
demeanants: 

July 13 to July 25, 1906, M— H—. 

Broke his parole and eventually was re- 
turned to the reformatory. 

July 13 to July 15, 1906, W— M—. 

Obtained work on a farm. 

Returned to this house Dec. 21, 1906, ob- 
tained employment and resided at the house 
until Feb. 6, 1907. 

Aug. 17 to 21, 1906, H— S—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Oct..12: to..16- and Qct. 18 to 22, 1906, 
R— B—. 

Enlisted in U. S. Army. 

Noy. 16 to 18, 1906, W— M—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Nov. 16 to 19, 1906, J— B—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Nov. 16 to 23, 1906, H— G—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Nov. 17 to 19, 1906, J— M—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Noy. 16 to 18, 1906, E— J—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. Was rear- 
rested later. 

Jan. 11 to Feb. 17, 1907, J— D—. 

Obtained employment. 

March 28 to Apl. 7, 1907, A— G—. 

Obtained employment. 

March 16 and 17, 1907, N— J—. 

Obtained employment. Stole from his 
employer; was returned to the reforma- 
tory. 

Jan. 11, 1907, L— K—. 

Broke parole and disappeared. 

Aug. 21 to 27, 1907, J— K—. 

Obtained employment but developed tu- 
berculosis. Returned to the House Sept. 
20 to 27. Now in Metropolitan Hospital. 

Feb. 10 to 17, 1907, J— R—. 

Returned to his home in Texas. 

Nov. 16 to 21, 1907, G— U—. 

Obtained employment. 

Dec. 21, 1907, to June 16, 1908, M@— H—. 

Obtained employment. 

May 20 to 23, 1908, H— K—. 

Obtained employment and went to live 
with employer. 

June 12 to 26, 1908, J— M—. 
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Obtained employment and went to live 
with employer. 

It is scarcely reasonable to assume that 
boys in need of reformation can be great- 
ly improved in three months—the period 
required to earn parole in this reformatory 
—even under most favorable conditions. 
The New York State Reformatory finds 
thirteen months none too long for instilling 
the rudiments of an education and teach- 
ing a trade. With illiterate and dull boys 
to deal with, this probably is too short a 
time to prepare them to earn a living. 

The boys who broke their parole and 
ran away may have intended doing so 
throughout the three months of good con- 
duct necessary to earn their parole. Or 
the spirit of flight may have spread among 
several at the suggestion of one boy to 
beater ite,, 

While the Chrystie Street House directs 
its efforts mainly to aiding boys who have 
just been liberated from prison, being 
without the care and advice of a parole 
officer, and to helping others to avoid prison 
experience while there is time, it does nevy- . 
ertheless receive boys and young men who 
are on parole or probation. It has been 
found however that the note of distrust 
and suspicion introduced by an individual 
still in the grip of the law is somewhat 
antagonistic to the spirit of this house, 
which is that of mutual confidence. 

It is my belief, founded on considerable 
experience, that in the absence of resnponsi- 
ble relatives, it is the officer himself who 
should act as the close friend and ad- 
viser of the boy on parole, thus winning 
his trust and esteem. This I have endeav- 
ored to express in an article which ap- 
peared in the Evening Post of July 17 under 
the title, Help For Boy Wanderers as fol- 
lows: y 

“Similar houses (like the Chrystie Street 
House) would also be of inestimable value 
for boys on probation or on parole, who 
might reside there under the immediate 
supervision of a probation or parole offi- 
cer, who thus would find an opportunity 
to enter upon friendly relations with the 
boy, which are not practicable under the 
present system of occasional reporting. 
Such houses already exist in some cities, 
for probationers. The best development 
of probation and parole work would seem 
to largely depend upon the founding of 
such houses.” WiALLACE GILLPATRICK, 

Superintendent, The Chrystie Street House. 


Jottings 


Winter Outlook in Newark, New Jersey.— 
Newark has shared in large measure the 
fate of other manufacturing cities. Of the 
hundreds of mills and factories that closed 
down some months ago, a few have resumed 
their work. The Associated Charities have 


never known such a summer in charity work. 
The increased number of applications has 
continued, one of the probable causes being 
that the savings of the thrifty have been 
exhausted and they have been forced to ap- 
peal for aid. However, the report of the 
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provident savings collector seems hopeful. 
She states that from May until September 1, 
she has collected two-thirds of the amount 
she did last summer during the same period. 
It seems then that. the people are learning 
the valuable lesson of saving. The outlook 
for the fall is not promising. It looks as 
though business will not be resumed to any 
large extent for several months and that 
many people are nearly at the end of their 
resources. 


Minneapolis.—The first 
opened in Minneapolis 
in connection with ‘the vacation schools 
in the summer of 1903, and since then 
the Park Board has made definite prog- 
ress each year in adding grounds or enlarg- 
ing and perfecting the play places already 
established. Only a year ago a single paid 


Playgrounds in 
playground was 


director was employed, but this year six as-_ 


sistant directors are at work. For equip- 
menut to date the amount spent is close to 
$40,000 and the board has taken a broad 
stand as to the need of doing more along 
this line for the children of Minneapolis as 
a definite part of the program for civic bet- 
terment and social welfare to which the com- 
munity as a whole is giving its ready assent. 
One of the fine pieces of work it intends do- 
ing in the near future is to convert the 
parade grounds in front of the new state 
armory and covering about sixty acres of 
land, into a great recreation park where all 
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kinds of games can be played and on which 
there will be both an indoor and outdoor 
gymnasium with baths. At the _ present 
time baseball games are permitted on these 
grounds, provision being made for five dia- 
monds. Attendance at each of the six parks 
has averaged this season about 800, while at 
the public bath, down on the Mississippi 
river, in connection with which there is a 
playground, the attendance has run up to 
1,500 a day. 


Courses for Retail Store Clerks.—Courses 
for retail store workers have been intro- 
duced in the schools of New York city under 
the direction of Miss Diana Hirschler. The 
first class were held on Monday evening in 
Public School 27. The general idea of the 
courses will be instruction in the art of 
selling. A study of the organization of 
large and small stores will be made and 
the salesman will be taught to be of genuine 
service to the customer. The student will 
also study different articles of sale so that 
she will be able to give expert advice to the 
customer. 


Jewish Farmers in Missowri.—About three 
thousand acres of farm land have been se- 
lected by the Jewish Educational Alliance 
of St. Louis. It is in Crawford county, 
Missouri, and will be settled by Jews who 
are now residents of the congested districts 
of St. Louis. 
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